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HOW  AND  HOW  NOT  TO  WRITE.  NO.   1. 


-J>uuaXv  -^<.  c/L 


You   say,    "  what  do  you  give 
such  examples  of  writing  for'.'  " 
We  say,  to  show  you  how  many 
intelligent     people     write.      To 
-^^y/XL^\yt^/f  A yy  illustrate  the  fact,  also,  that  writ- 

ing that  is  legible  when  seen  as  a 
whole  is  not  nearly  so  legible 
when  only  detached  parts  are 
seen  and  when  the  context  is 
broken.  This  is  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  lady  making  in- 
quiries as  to  what  was  wrong 
with  her  penmanship  and  how 
she  could  best  improve  it. 

The  question  that  first  con- 
fronted us,  as  penmanistic  phy- 
sicians, was,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  writing?  Our  conclusion 
was  that  it  was  not  as  legible  as 
it  should  be.  That  legibility  was 
wanting  because  there  was  but 
little  distinction  between  angle 
and  turn  ;  between  straight  and 
curved  strokes;  aud  between 
j  spacing  in  and  between  letters. 
Then,  too  the  movement  was  not  as  Free  and  easy  as  is  usually 
desired. 

The  next  question  that  bobbed  up  for  solution  was,  how  best 
to  remedy  these  defects?  Are  the  poor  forms  due  to  defective 
execution  or  to  defective  or  vague  percepts?  Muscular  move- 
ment enthusiasts  would  say  that  the  movement  was  too 
cramped  and  slow  and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  a  good 
big  dose  of  muscular  training. 

Psychologists  would  say  that  the  person  did  not  think  good 
forms  or  the  hand  would  have  made  them:  that  what  the 
person  needed  most  was  careful  study  of  formation,  shape, 
and  spacing  of  letters. 

Our  advice  was  to  study  and  practice  simple  forms  ;  to  exer- 
cise care  in  all  writing  done;  to  study  the  letters  critically 
and  closely  .so  as  to  create  clear,  definite,  tangible  mental 
forms,  and  also  to  discover  defects  in  the  ones  produced. 

If  one  examines  this  specimen  elos*  ly,  in  partially,  one 
must  conclude  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  at  first,  appears ;  that 
there  are  many  skillful  strokes  and  legible  letters  in  it;  and 
that  the  person  wrote  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  speed, 
considering  that  no  pretentions  were  made  as  a  professional 
and  that  the  writer  had  received  only  ordinary  instruction 
and  that  she  was  of  average  ability  along  the  lines  of  observa- 
tion and  execution. 


Oneonia  Bus,  School, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1898. 
Enclosed  you  will  please  find  remittance  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Penman  and  Artist.  The  efforts  you  are 
putting  forth  to  keep  the  invaluable  Penman  and  Artist  in 
the  lead  certainly  deserve  commendation  from  every  enter- 
prising chirographer.  Every  word  of  your  argument  againsl 
the  "One  way -for  all  "  method  is  true,  and  gives  evidence  of 
deep  and  logical  reasoning*.  W.  H.  Miller. 

Telluride,  Colo.,  Dec,  1,  1898. 
Success  to  your  proposed  enterprise  in  makingthe  visits  of* 
the  Penman  and  Artist  bi-monthly.  Surely  with  the  triune 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal  the  Western  Penman  and  the  Pen- 
man and  Artist  the  interests  of  penmanship  will  he  well  sub- 
Berved.  However,  there  is  ample  room  and  work  for  all  and 
all  should  have  the  active  support  of  those  interested  in  the 
cause  of  good  writing.  L.  B.  Lawson. 

Al  lent  own,  Pa.,  Dec.  28, 1898. 
It  was  indeed  welcome  news  to  me  to  learn  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Penman  and  Wtist  that  hereafter  the  unique  and  beau- 
tiful "little  giant  journal"  would  be  issued  bi-monthly.  It 
baa  made  constanl  and  glorious  advancement,  and  you  de- 
serve the  approval  of  the  entire  class  that  is  interested  in  the 
pen.     I  send  congratulations. 

Stella    X.  Michael. 


Scranton,  Pa.  Dec,  31,  1898. 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  me  the  "  King  of  all 
penmanship  papers,"  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

G.  H.  GIBBS. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  2,  1899. 
The  outspoken,  forceful,  clear  cut,  logical,  and  up-to-date 
articles,  that  have  appeared  in  your  little  sheet,  of  late, 
challenge  my  sincere  admiration,  while  your  silence  about 
the  shortcomings; of  competitors:  your  dignified,  fairminded 
method  of  comparing  "  Zanerian  ""  with  other  products  must 
commend  itself  to  all.  Daniel  W.  Hofk. 

Supervisior  Penmanship,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Iloff  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experiences  as  a 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
Penman  and  Artist  hopes  t<>  give  its  readers  the  benefit 
of  some  of  his  valuable  experience  in  the  shape  of 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hoff. 

Mr.  Iloff  is  one  of  the  most  methodical,  painstaking 
and  successful  teachers  in  our  profession. 

HOW  AND  HOW  NOT  TO  WRITE,  NO.  2. 
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This  is  a  specimen  from 
a  letter  written  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  penmen. 
It  was  written  by  one  who 
is  second  to  no  one  else  in 
the  production  of  accur- 
ate, standard  Spenctrian 
forms.  Judged  by  the 
vertical  enthusiasts,  it  is 
a  failure.  Judged  by  the 
slant  enthusiasts,  who 
insist  on  uniformity  of 
slant,  it  is  a  failure. 
Judged  by  the  standard 
of  beauty,  it  is  a  failure. 
Judged  by  the  muscular 
movement  theory,  it  is 
also  a  failure,  because  the 
fingers  assisted  in  its  pro- 
duction. Judged  by  the 
standard  of  legibility  it  is 
a  success.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  speed  it  is  a 
success,  Judged,  there- 
fore, in  the  light  in  which 


it  was  written  (for  it  was 
written  rapidly  and  for  the  purpose  of  expressing,  recording, 
and  conveying  thoughtl  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  prac- 
tical writing. 

Uniformity  in  height,  slant,  spacing,  etc.,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  speed  is  applied.  And  those  who  are  now  saying  : 
"  I  don't  teach  any  particular  slant  but  insist  on  uniformity 
of  slant,"  are  indeed  in  a  small  row  of  small  potatoes,  as  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  writing  is  done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  uni- 
formity in  anything  is  out  if  the  question.  No  one  can  write 
with  great  uniformity  and  express  thought  advantageously. 

Put  us  down  as  saying  that  uniformity  is  an  unimportant 
essential  in  writing ;  that  legibility  is  not  dependent  upon  it ; 
and  that  it  is  opposed  to  great  speed  and  legibility.  That  is, 
absolute  or  approximate  uniformity  in  slant,  height,  spacing' 
etc.,  is  inconsistent  with  rapidity. 

A  certain  amount  of  uniformity  is  necessary  for  easy  read- 
ing a«  well  as  easy  and  rapid  writing,  but  too  much  uniform- 
ity makes  u's  and  n's  too  similar  and  execution  too  slow  or 
too  thoughtful.  When  one  ceases  to  think  about  slant  one's 
slant  will  cease  being  as  uniform  as  when  the  thinking  was 
upon  that  subject.  When  writing  is  illegible  on  account  of 
divergence  in  slant,  then  uniformity  (to  a  moderate  degree) 
should  be  recommended.  When  writing  is  slow  or  labored 
because  some  letters  are  too  tall  or  too  low,  and  others  too 
large  or  too  small,  then  uniformity  tin  sensible  quantities) 
should  be  recommended. 
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VOL.   5.    NO     1. 


Columbus.   Ohio,   January — February.    1899. 


Whole   No.    17. 


Our  Ii  is  oar  i viction  thai  there  is  need  of  a 

Policy.  journal   dedicated    to  the   reforms  of  the 

penmanship  and  drawing  worlds.  Ii  is  our  opinion 
that  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  a  journal  of  convic- 
tions— a  journal  at  once  sincere  and  broad.  It  must, 
to  meet  the  searchlight  of  modern  educational  criticism, 
be  based  upon  something  more  than  tradition,  theory, 
and  fancy.  It  must  keep  well  down  to  the  rock  of. 
human  experience,  capacity,  and  need.  To  its  columns 
we  invite  contributions  thai   contain   vital,  enlivening, 

ennobling  thot — thot  that    has   purpose thot   that   is 

true,  new  or  old.  We  shall  tind  hut  little  room  for 
conventionalities — only  enough  to  lead  from  the  false 
to  the  true.  Purpose  and  will  rather  than  penmanistic 
or  artistic  skill,  shall  constitute  our  energies.  "Truth 
is  beauty  but  not  all  beauty  is  truth."  We  may,  to 
enforce  and  attain  the  truth,  sometimes  criticise,  hut  it 
will  be  our  purpose  to  criticise  conditions  rather  than 
persons.  It  the  latter  are  in  the  way  they  must  step 
aside' or  get  hit.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  know  as 
what  we  help  others  to  know  ;  not  what  we  can  do  hut 
what  we  can  help  others  to  do,  that  determines  our 
worth,  and  only  in  the  proportion  that  we  do  this  can 
we  be  said  to  he  well  educated. 

The  In  our  opinion  the  movement  iptestion  as 

Movement  now  handled  by  a  good  many  penmen  is 
Question.  much  the  nature  of  a  fad.     As  taught  by  a 

great  many  it  leads  to  mannerism  in  writ- 
ing and  mannerism  is  next  to  mummyism —  it  is  noth- 
ing other  than  dudeism  applied  to  writing.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  placing  of  physical  training  above  lor 
below)  mental  training,  and  to  the  placing  of  the  letter 
above  the  spirits-mode  above  expression.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  attempt  to  teach  persons  to  make  letters  faster 
than  they  can  think  thots  in  tangible  enough  form  to 
utilize  them.  The  average  person  cannot  think  quickly 
enough  to  justify  so  much  speed  and  arm  movement 
training.  Then  too,  the  idea  that  all  should  use  the 
same  muscles  in  writing  is  another  one-idea  theory  that 
will  soon  go  to  the  wall.  The  idea  that  the  shoulder 
muscles  are  of  more  importance  in  every  day  writing  at 
the  hands  of  every  day  people  than  those  of  the  fore- 
arm and  fingers  must  also  give  way  to  more  natural, 
rational  methods.  The  one-way-for-all  method  does 
not  belong  to  the  twentieth  century  and  we  shall  do 
what  we  can  to  usher  in  a  better  day  for  those  who 
write  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  and  recording  thot 
rather  than  for  the  display  of  skill. 

Vertical  Much    is   being   said    for  and   against   ver- 

Writing.  tical   writing  that    betrays   a  good   deal  of 

ignorance  "it  the  one  hand  and  an  over 
conhdencd  or  blind  zeal  on  the  other.  Many  of  the 
slant  advocates  are  like  the  obstinate  man  who  does  not 
hold  opinions  but  opinions  hold  him.  And  many  of 
the  vertical  advocates  are  about  as  bigoted  when  they 
denounce   52°   and  worship   90°.       For,  in    reality,  one 


degree  is  just  as  narrow  or  broad  as  another.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  the  slant  question  in  writing  (all  degrees 
including  vertical  j  such  a  hearing  and  trial  as  it  has 
never  had.  No  periodical  seems  to  have  brains  or  con- 
viction in  sufficient  quantity  or  intenseness  to  tackle 
the  whole  question.  We  believe  that  the  vertical  ques- 
tion in  its  broadest  sence  is  here  to  stay.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  few  leading  systems,  if  not  the 
leading  one.  We  are  in  a  position  to  know  as  much  or 
more  regarding  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being 
done  along  this  line  as  any  other  one  concern.  We 
know  that  there  is  some  might}'  poor  teaching  being 
done  along  the  vertical  lines,  as  there  is  along  slant 
lines,  and  we  propose  to  speak  frankly  upon  these 
questions.  If  you  have  something  to  say  along  these 
lines  be  free  to  address  the  readers  of  the  Penman  and 
Artist.  If  you  have  but  little  other  than  rehash,  or 
prejudice,  or  abuse  (as  we  view  it)  your  communication 
may  find  space  in  our  wastebaskot.  But  if  you  have 
something  fresh,  progressive,  or  aggresssve  let  us  have 
it   done  up   in   a  compact,  solid    package. 

Don't  be  Our  knowledge  of  any  one  thing  is  limited 

Narrow.  by  our  knowledge  of  many.       Knowledge 

is  a  relative  condition.  One  cannot  know 
much  about  a  horse  without  knowing  considerable 
about  other  animals  including  the  animal  man.  Veteri- 
nary physicians  are  now  required  to  pursue  studies  and 
pass  examinations  in  biology,  zoology,  plants,  soils. 
climates,  materia-medica,  hygiene,  anatomy,  chemistry, 
disease,  etc.  Students  of  agricultural  colleges  must 
pass  examinations  in  minerology,  bacteriology,  chemis- 
try, climate,  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  soils, 
etc.  Teachers  of  mathematics  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
amination in  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography, 
history,  literature,  civil  government,  mathematics  in- 
cluding algebra,  calculus,  etc.,  hygiene,  physiology, 
psychology,  pedagogy,  etc.  Teachers  of  penmanship 
thus  far  have  been  exempt  from  knowing  anything  of 
manythings  or  much  of  anything  but  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  ignorant  scribe  is  now  near  tit  hand.  It  is 
now  only  a  question  of  about  a  decade  I  long  enough  for 
us  to  study  and  prepare,  thank  fortune)  until  teachers 
of  penmanship  will  be  required  to  be  proficient  and 
pass  examinations  in  spelling,  reading,  speaking,  mam- 
mar,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  senile. 
physics,  physiology,  hygiene,  psychology,  pedagogy. 
and  penmanship.  The  sooner  the  time  for  the  requir- 
ments  arrives  the  better  for  all  concerned,  especially 
the  scribe.  What  is  true  of  the  teacher  of  penmanship 
is  equally  true  of  the  teacher  of  drawing.  Both  come 
in  contact  with  children,  hoys  and  gills,  young  men 
and  women,  teachers,  and  educators.  They  also  come 
in  contact  with  spelling,  construction  of  sentences,  lan- 
guage lessons,  compositions,  nature  studies,  history,  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  etc.  If  writing  and  drawing  are 
mediums  of  expressing  thot  teachers  nuisi  necessairly 
know  something  of  the  character  of  thot  and  its  uses  mi 
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Beauty 

and 

Speed. 


.they  cannot  well  develop  a  vehicle  for  its  conveyance. 
Skill  on  the  part  of  the  penman  and  artist  is  necessary 
hut  it  is  worthless  without  brains,  and  brains  arc  reck- 
oned by  what  we  know  and  can  do.  If  these  requi  e 
rnents  had  been  demanded  of  penmen  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  we  would  have  fewer  shallow,  nar- 
row, one-sided  surface-like  theories  and  biased,  preju- 
diced, skillful,  half-educated  penmen  and  artists  today. 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  "  and  the  sooner 
these  things  are  required  of  us  the  sooner  will  we  be 
prepared  to  meet  them.  Do  not,  however,  think  that 
we  desire  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  profession  that 
does  not  belong  there,  or  that  all  penmen  are  ignorant. 
But  that  there  are  enough  to  lower  the  general  aver- 
age estimate  of  the  whole  by  educators  and  people 
in  general.  The  same  is  true  of  other  lines  but  we  fear 
it  is  true  of  penmanship  to  a  greater  degree.  But  we 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  material  in  the  field  to 
believe  that  a  word  to  the  wise  (and  to  those  who  are 
not  wise  in  their  own  conceit)  is  sufficient  to  stir  them 
to  action  with  the  result  that  in  time  they  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  educators  and  professional 
men.  Skill  backed  by  sense  is  invincible.  Skill  and 
intelligence  draw  the  best  salaries.  That  is  why  some 
penmen  get  more  than  others.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  it  is  the  penmen  who  are  .the  best  educated  who 
receive  the  biggest  salaries.  Not  the  greatest  skill  but 
the  greatest  intelligence. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
in  its  course  of  studies  for  elementary 
schools  says:  "  Instruction  and  training 
in  penmanship  should  begin  with  the  first 
weeks  in  school,  and  continue  till  every  pupil  can  write 
with  legibility  and  rapidity.  To  these  requisites  of 
good  penmanship  it  is  desired  to  add  beauty.  The 
pupils  should  learn  first  by  imitation  to  copy  words  and 
sentences  written  upon  the  blackboard  for  this  purpose 
by  the  teacher.  Under  any  circumstances  they  can  be- 
gin with  words,  and  with  an  ingenious  teacher  they 
may  at  the  outset  copv  short  sentences.  The  process 
should  occupy  much  of  the  school  time  of  the  first  and 
second  years." 

Is  beauty  consistent  with  rapidity'.'  Is  beauty  for 
ordinary  purposes  desirable?  We  believe  that  the 
average  pupil  or  citizen  cannot  within  reasonable  time 
ami  effort  learn  to  write  legibly,  rapidly  and  beauti- 
fully. Surely  the  School  Board  could  not  evolve  such 
theory  from  their  own  writing.  Next,  the  pupils 
(children)  are  "to  Copy  words  and  sentences  much  of 
the  school  time  of  the  first  and  second  years."  We  do 
nut  believe  that  such  "processes"  are  educational. 
Instead,  they  stunt  the  growth  of  the  body  anil  develop 
imitation  rather  than  originality.  Writing  should  he 
taught  as  an  expressive  rather  than  as  an  imitative  art. 
What  would  we  say  of  processes  that  required  children 
to  imitate  sounds  much  of  the  school  time  of  flic  first 
and  second  years  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to 
talk.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  consistent  as  the  way 
writing  is  being  taught?  Such  processes  are  good  fur 
form  and  sound  but  they  are  bard  on  children.  Let 
writing  alone  until  pupils  are  old  enough  to  have 
definite  thots  to  express  or  thots  to  express  in  delinite 
manner  and  they  will  then  be  developed  enough 
physically  to  write  comfortably  and  practically. 
Much  writing  at  the  ages  of  from  six  to  ten  years 
develops  the  abstract  faculties  of  the  child,  and  tends  to 
precociousness  in  tin'  youth,  which.  In  due  time,  means 
namby-pamby  men. 

The  The  meeting  of  The  Commercial  Teachers' 

Chicago  Federation,    held    in   Chicago  during  the 

Convention,  holiday  week,  was  a  success  if  we  may 
judge  by  tin-  numbers  in  attendance,  soci- 
ability, and  enthusiasm.  The  most  eventful  or  intensely 
interesting  part  of  the  meeting  was  the  memorial 
exercises  ill  honor   of   mil'    late,    lamented    Silas   Sadler 


Packard.  Nearly  all  members  present  were  called  upon 
to  express  in  a  brief  manner  their  personal  feelings, 
opinions,  and  estimate  of  the  distinguished  educator 
who  had  done  more  for  practical  education  than  any 
other  one  man.  And  they  responded  in  a  manner  and 
spirit  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  place  the  one 
memorialized  held  in  their  opinions  and  affections. 
All  were  agreed  that  S.  S.  Packard  was  a  broad,  bright, 
progressive,  sweet-souled,  high  minded,  gfod,  generous, 
cheerful,  manly  man. 

The  Penmanship  Section. —  The  Western  Penmen's 
Association  was  fairly  well  attended  and  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  well  sustained.  Penmen  are 
nothing  if  not  enthusiastic.  In  fact  enthusiasm  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  many  other  more  important 
things.  But  such  was  not  the  case  this  year.  As  a 
whole,  the  association  was  more  inclined  to  tolerance 
than  we  have  ever  known  it  to  be.  The  vertical 
or  slant  question  was  listened  to  and  considered  more 
seriously  than  ever  before.  The  general  trend  of  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  against  so  much  excessive  large,  com- 
pact movement  exercise  work  ;  against  extreme  slant 
as  well  as  against  any  one  slant  for  all  ;  and  against 
pure  arm  movement  or  any  one  movement  for  all. 

These  sentiments  were,  we  believe,  evidence  of 
growth  and  intelligence  in  excess  of  any  previous  meet- 
ing. Of  course,  there  were  individuals  who  declared 
that  "the  old  was  good  enough  for  them,"  but  they 
were  in  the  minority.  A  number  of  speakers  accused 
the  average  or  common  school  teacher  of  being  miser- 
able penmen  and  worse  teachers  of  penmanship,  but 
since  they  failed  to  indicate  why  they  were  so,  or  that 
they  were  so,  we  do  not  consider  the  accusation  a  very 
serious  or  just  one.  Some  said  teachers  and  educators 
were  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  writing,  but  as  we 
have  never  found  a  body  of  teachers  who  were  not 
intensely  interested  in  writing  when  it  was  presented 
sensibly,  we  could  not  so  conclude.  line  member 
declared  that  the  business  world  demanded  slightly 
slanting  writing,  but  as  he  failed  to  give  statistics  as  to 
when  or  in  what  manner  they  made  this  demand  we 
were  led  to  conclude  that  the  business  world  never  made 
it  and  that  it  cares  little  how  writing  slants  just  so  you 
can  write  legibly  ami  rapidly.  Another  member  indi- 
cated that  copy-books  were  the  cause  of  so  much  poor 
writing  but  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  show  whether 
it  was  the.  book  or  the  character  of  the  copy  in  the 
book,  or  the  misuse  of  the  book,  we  were  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  subject  had  not  been  considered 
very  deeply  or  seriously,  though  somewhat  enthusiastic- 
ally Another  tried  to  prove  that  slant  writing  was 
vertical,  but  only  partially  succeeded  in  the  technical 
process.  A  few  thought  that  beauty  was  an  essential  ol 
practical  writing,  hut  as  a  whole  the  belief  Has  that 
simplicity,  legibility,  rapidity,  and  case  of  execution 
were  the  essentials,  anil  that  beauty,  other  than  that  of 
neatness,  simpleness,  etc.,  was  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  aid  in  the  business  world.  Thus  it  is  that  each  one 
has  his  "say"  and  each  one  his  convictions,  but  as  a 
whole,  the  horizon  of  each  is  somewhat  widened  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  such  meetings. 


FLOURISHED  FORMS. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  24  script  alphabets  illustrating  as 
many  practical,  unique,  ornate,  freakish,  characteristic  hands. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  styles  to  execute 
because  of  its  many  varied  and  contrasting  qualities. 
Beautyis  the  object  of  its  being.     Not  truth,nor  thot- 

Service,     but      beauty      is     the     chief      excuse      for      being. 

Beauty  in  symmetry,  curve,  delicacy,  accuracy,  bold- 
ness, daintiness,  light  and  heavy  lines,  and  harmony. 
These  qualities  call  lor  free,  graceful,  easy  appearing, 
hold,  delicate,  sure,  firm,  skillful  movements.  If 
delicacy  alone  was  the  essential  il  would  be  easy 
enough,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  bold.  Or  if 
gracefulness    was  the  one   child    requisite   il    would    be 
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quite  easy,  but  accuracy  muBt  be  secured  in  connection 
with  the  former.  If  freedom  was  the  one  main  quality 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy,  but  when  sureness  and 
precision  must  be  attained  in  connection  with  freedom 
it  becomes,  as  compared  with  other  arts,  comparatively 
difficult. 

Taking  all  these  qualities  combined  at  one  and  the 
same  time  is  what  makes  penmanship  of  this  character 
difficult  in  acquirement  and  in  execution.  And  it  is 
because  of  these  qualities  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  so  widely  admired.  It  is  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing the  art  that  preclude  the  idea  and  possibility  that 
everybody  can  or  is  likely  to  learn  to  write  an  ornate 
hand.  The  fewness  in  numbers  of  those  who  master 
the  art  as  compared  with  those  who  fail  or  do  not 
attempt  makes  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who 
have  the  pluck  and  talent  to  acquire  it. 

The  secrets  of  acquiring  and  executing  it  may  be 
briefly  termed  beauty  and  skill.  One  must  learn  to 
perceive  beauty  and  then  one  must  learn  to  produce 
beauty.  Both  of  these  qualities  take  time,  patience, 
study,  and  practice.  It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  perceive 
form  as  it  is  to  produce  it.  Most  young  penmen  prac- 
tice too  much  and  study  form  too  little.  The  lirst 
requisite  of  form  ia  symmetry,  which  involves  propor- 
tion, balance,  and  shape.  This  requires  boldness, 
freedom,  and  firmness  in  execution.  The  second 
requisite  is  gracefulness,  which  involves  degree  of 
curvature.  This  requires  skillfulncss,  accuracy,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  momentum,  sureness,  etc.  The  third 
and  numerous  other  requisites  are  accuracy,  delicacy, 
contrast,  etc.,  which  in  turn  require  movements  that 
are  precise',  clastic,  bold,  etc.  The  one  main  thing  to 
secure  and  maintain  at  nearly  all  times  is  an  easy 
(apparently),  graceful,  full,  tree  movement,  neither 
very  fast  nor  very  slow.  The  movement  must  come 
from  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  rather  than  from  the 
hand.  The  fingers  may  assist  in  the  small  letters  but 
not  in  the  capitals  except  to  hold  the  pen. 


QOOSEQUILLISM 

The  first  ot  a  series  of  illustrations  reproduced  from  books 
published  nearly  TWO  CENTURIES  ago  revealing  the  fact 
that  SKILL  AMD  BEAUTY  are  not  modern  inventions. 

Is  not  the  accompanying  illustration  a  masterful,  graceful, 
harmonious  piece  of  penmanship?  Does  it  not  reveal  master- 
ful conception  as  well  as  execution  ?  Is  there  not  more  than 
ordinary  ability  revealed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
the  seeming  recklessness  of  its  execution,  and  the  intricacy  of 
its  curves?  At  first  it  appears  like  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
lines  but  the  more  one  studies  it  the  more  it  reveals  the 
highest  order  of  design  in  the  arrangement  of  its  lines.  It 
doesn't  look  like  much  of  our  modern  mechanical  flourishes, 
devoid  of  contrast,  variety,  and  spirit,  but  is  more  spirited, 
revealing  the  playful  antics  of  a  master  scribe  rather  than  the 
studied  efforts  of  a  mechanic. 

Fine  art  is  not  that  which  is  formal  and  regular  and  mechan- 
ical, but  rather  that  which  is  spirited,  free,  unrestrained 
impulsive,  and  thoughtless  in  execution. 

The  original  was  written  or  nourished  by  Z.  Chambers  and 
engraved  and  published  by  (J.  Bicham,  both  of  which  were 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  quill  in  their  day. 

The  location  and  character  of  the  shades  are  not  such  as  we 
produce  to-day  but  are  peculiar  to  the  quill  pen.  It  had  cer- 
tain advantages  of  softness  and  pliability  that  our  steel  pens 
do  not  possess  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  certain  quaint, 
artistic  strokes  and  touches  we  cannot  approach  with  ourstcel 
pens  and  oblique  holders. 

A  specimen  like  this  reveals,  if  it  reveals  anything,   that 

movement  —  free,  arm  movement,  is  not  a  modern  thing.     It 

reveals  that  they  were  quite  as  skillful  (even  more  so)  in  those 

days  than  we  are  to-day. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  '98. 
Enclosed  find  stamps  for  I'enmnn  and  Artist.     1  amdelight- 
ed  to  hear  that  it  will  now  be  a  more  frequent  visitor  as  it  is 
always  an  inspiration  and  can  not  come  too  often. 


Loiisk  H.  Risk. 
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Medina,  O.,  Nov.  25,  '9H. 
Enclosed  please  find  check  For  which  please  send  me  Pen- 
man and  Ariisi  one  copj  Portraiture  and  one  copy  of  the 
Koad  i"  Sketching  from  Nature.  The  P.  &  A.  is  up-to-date, 
pr  igresaive,  and  has  surveyed  the  read  which  the  coming  pen- 
man will  follow.  1  find  the  pupils  in  my  schools  arc  making 
wonderful  progress  in  Simplified  Penmanship,  nnd  our  busi- 
nessmen like  and  admhe  ii  because  of  its  legibility  :,ml  sim- 
plicity. Wishing  you  greater  succi  ss  for  the  coming1  year  and 
with  iu  v  best  to  Zaner  &  Bloser,  I  remain 

Most  respectfully  \  ours, 

W.  A."  Baldwin, 
Sup'r   Pen.  and  Drawing,  Public  Schools. 


(£/7nJ^^r    . 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  15  1898 
The  Penman  a"d   Artisl    is  the  besl    pap' rout.     It  is. chuck 
full  of  inspiration.     I  wouldn't  be  withoul  il   for  eleven  times 
i  Ik-  subscription  price.     Every  number  is  better  than  the  pre 
ceding  one,    Am  glad  il  is  to  l"  :i  bi  monthly. 

Hknry  Schmiel. 
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Artist  is  fortunate  in  securing  his  j 


Mr.  Oliver,  whose  shad- 
ow appears  herewith,  is  a 
young  man  of  more  than 
usual  ability  in  the  line 
of  illustrating,  designing, 
etc.  He  is  an  excellent 
example  of  sturdy  young 
manhood.  His  talent  is 
the  result  of  perseverence 
and  toil  rather  than  of 
genius  in  art.  His  im- 
provement and  success 
has  been  a  surprise  to  his 
many  friends  as  it  has 
been  rapid  and  sustained 
for  successive  years,  until 
now  bis  ability  is  unques- 
tioned. The  Penman  and 
radical  services. 


Form  your  ideas,  then  draw  a  pencil  sketch  or  perhaps 
several,  at  least  continue  until  you  have  one  formed 
satisfactorily,  but  before  you  begin  your  design  proper,  you 
should  know  how  it  is  to  be  reproduced  or  printed,  that  you 
may  handle  your  work  properly.  This  is  much  more  import- 
ant than  is  usually  recognized  by  those  of  little  experience,  in 
fact  here  lies  the  actual  value  of  your  production.  A  good 
design  worked  in  a  technic  or  reproduced  in  a  manner  inap- 
propriate for  printing  properly,  is  a  failure.  Always  choose 
a  medium  that  will  give  the  best  effect  when  reproduced.  If 
your  design  is  to  be  printed  on  paper  of  poor  quality,  cloth  or 


LESSONS  IN  DESIGNING. 


BY    E.    A.    OLIVER. 


Our  object  is  to  introduce  a  series  of  lessons  so  arranged,  in 
the  way  of  drawings,  suggestions,  and  criticisms,  as  to  offer 
the  reader  or  ambitious  home  student,  practical  ideas  in  the 
construction  or  composition  of  designs,  up-to-date.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  design  in  lettering,  gradually  advanc- 
ing with  more  difficult  and  elaborate  work,  composed  of 
department  headings,  initial  letters,  letter-heads,  labels, 
posters,  title-pages,  etc. 


leather,  you  should  use  a  technic  comparatively  broad  and 
plain  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  smooth 
and  fine  surface  to  print  on,  you  of  course  employ  a  technic 
or  medium  accordingly. 

You  should  have  several  good  alphabets  at  your  command, 
then  add  as  many  more  as  you  can,  study  them,  study  the 


The  principal  objects  to  keep  in  view  in  arranging  every 
design,  large  or  small,  plain  or  elaborate,  are  these  :  illustra- 
tive and  appropriate  in  purpose;  artistic  and  decorative  in 
effect ;  simple  and  original  in  composition.  To  do  this 
advantageously,  you  must  first  consider  and  study  your  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  It  would  be  well  to  study  carefully  the  Ideas, 
methods,  and  styles  others  [of  noted  reputation  employ  in 
handling  similar  subjects,  not  as  an  object  of  copy,  but  simply 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  general  information  and  inspiration. 


particular  curves,  angles,  light  and  heavy  parts,  that  charac- 
terize them  from  any  other  letter.  In  this  way  you  will  learn 
to  create  an  alphabet  from  a  very  few  letters  or  perhaps  fiom  a 
single  letter,  that  you  may  occasionally  pick  up.  You  will 
find  this  very  helpful  practice,  and  on  the  true  road  to  origin- 
ality. 

We  have  herewith  a  variety  of  letters  arranged  in  several 
styles.  No.  1,  a  plain  Gothic  letter  slightly  modified,  drawn 
in  two  simple   curves  which  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  proper 
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spacing,  the  secret  of  good  lettering,  and  should  always  be 
observed  very  closely.  The  best  and  only  reliable  rule  to 
employ  in  spacing  is  the  eye. 

No.  2.  The  Columbine,  presents  a  line  of  letters  very  simple 
and  quite  appropriate  for  designing,  easily  decorated  and 
when  properly  worked,  very  artistic.  Placing  •The"  at  the 
top  in  smaller  letters,  gives  relief  and  emphacises  Columbine. 
No.  3,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ordinary  script  letter,  yet 
as  it  is.  you  would  scarcely  recognize  it.  Here  we  have  an 
example  where  the  designer  has  taken  advantage  of  a  light, 
delicate  letter  by  modifying  and  strengthening  it  in  general, 
giving- it  an  original,  bold,  catchy,  and  artistic  appearance. 
No.  1,  illustrates  the  forces  of  contrast  and  relief  as  revealed 
in  styles  of  letters  and  in  straight  and  curved  lines.  Draw- 
ing the  heavy  dash  under  the  word  "Manner"  gives  it  strength 
and  attractiveness.  It  was  designed  as  a  signature  to  an 
advertisement,  and  would  print  well  on  any  grade  or  quality 
of  paper. 

To  design  a  mongram  prop- 
erly requires  quite  a  little 
artistic  taste  and  originality. 
The  principal  requirements 
in  a  monogram  are  legibility 
and  attractiveness.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  good  plan  to  draw  a 
-circle  with  pencil  and  work 
the  letters  within  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  limit,  as  in 
No.  2,  working  the  most  im- 
portant letter  heavier  or 
larger.  You  will  rind  it  prac- 
tical to  use  plain  and  simple 
letters. 
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VERTICAL  AND  SLANT. 

It  is  being  continually  asserted. though  never  proved  by  prac- 
tice nor  by  animal  mechanics  (psychology,  physiology,  and 
anatomy  i,  that  vertical  torms  are  slow.  How  this  can  be  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  either  experiment  or  study.  In 
vertical  forms  the  pen  travels  less  far.  It  makes  no  more 
turns  and  angles.  It  travels  over  the  same  smooth  surface. 
It  travels  up  and  down  no  further.  It  travels  less  far  from 
left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left.  It  may  be  written  with 
the  paper  parallel  with  the  table  or  with  the  fore  arm  or  at 
any  angle  between  the  two  to  suit  the  individual. 

In  slanting  writing  the  pen  goes  upward  to  the  right  and 
downward  to  the  left  (the  pen  travels  backward  on  the  down 
strokes),  in  vertical  writing  the  pen  moves  upward  to  the 
right  and  downward  (but  not  to  the  left  I.  It  is  going  to  the 
right  on  the  up  stroke  (further  than  necessary)  and  back  on 
the  down  stroke  which  makes  slanting  writing  one-third 
longer  than  vertical  writing.  Since  50°  writing  (all  other 
things  such  as  spacing,  height,  style,  etc.,  being  equal)  is 
one-third  longer  than  90'  writing,  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
the  pen  must  travel  as  much  faster  in  order  to  write  as  many 
words  per  minute  as  the  slant  hand  is  longer  than  the  vertical. 

This  difference  of  length  of  stroke  is  not  very  great  except 
in  forms  that  slant  more  than  about  60°.  Study  the  accom- 
panying diagram  and  measure  for  yourself.  Do  your  own 
experimenting  and  do  it  right  and  you  will  then  neither 
deceive  yourself  nor  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  others- 


By  C.  E.  Doner,  Teacher  in  Spencerian  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SOWING    TO    THE    SPIRIT. 
If  thou  hast  struck  one  blow  fur  liberty, 
Be    it   of   slave    or    shackled    intellect, 
Thou  hast  not  failed.      If  into  some  lone  life 
The  light  of  holier  days  has  come  through  thee, 
Flooding  the  shadowed   years  with  sympathy  : 
Or    if   some    soul    of    moral    vision    dim 
Has,  through  thy  love  been  led  to  clearer  things, 
Thou  hast  not  tailed.     If  thou  hast  given  a  meaning 
To    flowers    that    yesterday   were    set    aside, 
And  clothed  them  with  the  beauty  of  thy  thought  ; 
If  to  hard-handed  labor  thou  hast  made 
Sweet  with  enduring  rest  the  twilight  hour, 
<  Ir  shown  the  beauty  of  the  Held  and  sky 
Unto  the  peasant,  or  across  the  wave 
Unto  some   brother  thou   hast  stretched   a  hand 
Amid    the    oft-deceiving    tides   of    life, 
Thou  hast  not   failed.      Or  if  alone  thy  lot 
To  find  thine  own  deep  faults,  and  feel  the  need, 
The  ever-present  need  of  prayer,  and  faith 
In  men  and  things  divine,  thy  life  has  been 
Of  more  enduring  worth  than  that  of  kings, 
Princes,  and  prophets  of  the  earth.     The  world. 
Alas,  is  but  the  world.     Hold   it  at  naught, 
And  do  not  soil  thy  sandals  with  its  dust, 
Or  leave  them  still  without  the  temple  gate  ! 
Undaunted,  yet  with  calm  humility  : 
Thy  sympathy  still  deepening  with  thy  years  — 
And  [last  the  bourne  of  failure  or  success  — 
Enter  in  peace  the  kingdoms  of  thy  soul. 

William  Qrdway  Partridge. 

Co-workers  in  writing  and  drawing,  this  is  an  inspir- 
ing song  from  one  who  is  at  once  sculptor,  poet,  man, 
and  who  believes  that  art,  no  matter  how  simple  and 
lowly,  is  good  art  if  it  makes  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  This  man  says,  by  the  life  that  he  lives,  by 
the  statues  that  he  moulds  and  which  breathe  ennobling 
sentiments,  and  by  the  songs  that  he  sings,  such  as  the 
above,  that  while  we  are  penmen,  teachers,  and  artists, 
we  must  also  be  men  and  women,  broad  and  manysided. 
If  writing  and  drawing  are  worth  teaching  they  are  worth 
our  best  efforts,  for  by  them  life  may  be  made  better 
and  broader  to  millions  of  human  souls.  Teach  writ- 
ing, teach  drawing  with  a  view  of  uplifting  humanity 
rather  than  for  art's  sake.  Art  should  exist  for  man 
not  man  for  art.  Teach  writing  as  a  servant  of  thot,  as 
an  implement  by  which  man  may  think  and  express 
ennobling  sentiments,  rather  than  as  an  art  that  exists 
in  and  by  and  for  itself.  Teach  drawing  as  a  servant 
of  beauty  and  of  thot  and  not  as  a  mere  picture  accom- 
plishment. Teach  these  things  for  humanity's  service 
and  a  new  light,  a  new  enthusiasm  will  come  into  your 
life  and  make  you  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  We  need  more  such  men  as  Partridge  to  sing 
and  live  and  labor  for  better  art  in  America  as  a  means 
for  a  still  better  America  and  American. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1898. 
I  want  inspiration  and  solid  reading  along  the  penmanship 
line.     That's  why  I  niail  you  niy  subscription  for  the  Penman 
and  Artist.  R.  E.  McDevitt. 


PRACTICAL     VERTICAL     PENMANSHIP. 
The  second  of  a  series  of  24  script  Alphabets  illustrating  as 
many  practical,  unique,  ornate,  freakish,  characteristic  hands. 

The  body,  in  writing  this  hand,  should  be  about 
straight  with  the  table.  To  suit  the  inclination  of  in- 
dividuals (for  we  all  have  somewhat  peculiar  notions) 
or  the  direction  of  rays  of  light  the  body  may  be  shifted 
so  that  with  some  the  right  side  may  be  closer  the  table 
than  the  left  side  or  vice  versa. 

So  it  is  with  the  angle  of  the  paper,  it  may  be  held 
parallel  with  the  desk  or  parallel  with  the  fore  arm,  or 
at  any  angle  between  these  two  extreme  positions.  It 
may  be  held  much  the  same  as  in  the  orthodox  slanting 
hand.  The  idea  that  you  must  sit  in  some  particular 
manner  and  hold  the  paper  at  some  peculiar  angle  for 
vertical  forms  has  been  proven  false  by  practical 
experiments. 

The  pen  may  be  held  as  generally  recommended  or 
it  may  be  held  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  as 
many  business  people  hold  it.  The  pen  and  holder 
should  be  the  same  as  employed  in  slanting  writing. 
As  experiments  go  on  we  discover  that  slant  in  writing 
is  an  unimportant  essential  except  in  two  particulars. 
The  first  is  that  no  slant  (vertical)  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  extremes.  The  second  is  that  extremely 
slanting  writing  (either  forward  or  backward)  is  not  as 
legible  as  slight  slant  writing.  Extremity  is  objection- 
able except  in  extreme  conditions. 

The  movement  should  lie  much  the  same  as  employed 
in  slanting  forms.  The  idea  that  vertical  writing  is 
essentially  a  finger  movement  system  is  untrue.  Those 
who  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  a  finger  movement 
method  of  execution  are  ignorant  on  the  subject  or 
prejudiced  and  deceptive  (they  deceive  themselves  ami 
then  try  to  deceive  others.)  The  fingers  may  be  em- 
ployed more  than  the  arm  or  the  arm  more  than  the 
fingers  but  the  true  way  for  all  is  to  use  about  an  equal 
amount  of  both  extreme  actions.  To  write  wholly  wil  h 
the  fingers  is  one  extreme  and  to  write  wholly  without 
them  is  the  other  extreme  Between  extremes  true 
safety  lies.  Too  much  finger  movement  makes  writing 
limited  and  tiring,  too  much  arm  movement  makes 
writing  unmanageable  and  illegible. 

The  forms  herewith  given  were  written  with  an  easy 
(neither  fast  nor  slow)  combined  movement.  The  forms 
are  such  as  are  serviceable  rather  than  beautiful.  They 
are  simple  rather  than  complex,  plain  rather  than 
elaborate.  Study  them  carefully  before  attempting  to 
make  them  freely.  These  letters  may  be  slanted  slightly 
forward  or  backward  to  suit  individual  requirments 
without  changing  their  character.  The  letters  may  be 
written  more  angular  or  more  rounding,  larger  or 
smaller,  more  compactly  or  running,  heavier  or  lighter, 
to  suit  the  individual.  Adopt  such  styles  as  you  pre- 
fer, adapt  them  to  your  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and 
muscle,  and  develop  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
writing  world.  Learn  to  be  yourself  in  writ]  ng  as  in 
other  things. 

The  secret  of  good  writing  is  core.  Be  careful, 
watchful,  critical  and  you  will  learn  to  write  well 
almost  any  slant  or  sty\e. 


By  W.  M.  Engel,  Bookkeeper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.      " 
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Mr.  R.  Q.  I. :iinl,  i  lie  proprietor  of  the  above  likeness,  is  oi.e 
of  our  most  progressive  professional  penmen  and  teachers. 
He  is  well  informed  upon  many  things  and  i*  known  as  an 
all-round  commercial  teacher.  He  combines  in  an  admir- 
able degree  knowledge,  skill,  and  enthusiasm  or  purpose.  He 
knows  penmanship  thoroughly  but  he  knows  that  penman- 
ship is  not  the  whole  world.  Socially,  he  is  as  nvtch  of  a  man 
as  professionally  he  is  a  penman.  He  knows  how  to  enjoy 
life  without  dissipating  it  and  is  therefore  a  most  desirable 
member  of  our  profession  and  of  society  in  general. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  him  among  our  contributors  We 
anticipate  some  excellent  work  from  his  pen  and  some  live 
thots  from  his  brain.  We  introduce  him  by  word  but  his 
work  will  introduce  him  to  far  better  advantage  and  purpose. 

SENSIBLE    WRITINQ. 


BY    K.  «'.   i.  \  1 1: 1  > 


The  subject  of  this  areies  oi  papers,  Sensible  Writing, 
is  apt  to  cause  teachers  of  writing,  and  others  who  give 
tlie  subject  some  attention,  to  conclude  that  I  view  the 
writing  advocated  by  others  as  grounded  on  a  lack  of 
reason  anil  that  all  there  is  of  sense  in  any  writing  is 
found  in  mine,  alone.  Few  people,  indeed,  have  never 
been  greeted  with  "  What's  in  a  name''"  and  perhaps 
eaeh  reader  who  attends  what  I  shall  give  during  the 
year,  or,  for  that  matter,  goes  no  further  than  this 
number,  will  conclude  the  title  has  no  hearing  on  what 
follows. 

What  constitutes  sensible  writing  is  a  question  to 
which  we  might  well  give  some  attention.     It   a  person 

secured  a  livelil d  hum  inscribing  the  Declaration  of 

Independence  in  a  space  ""  larger  than  a  dime,  to  him, 
sensible  writing  would  he  quite  at  variance  with  the 
style  used  by  the   writer  of  "  Waverly  "   bicycle  signs 


that  are  so  persistently  and  numerously  placed  along 
our  eastern  railways.  The  beautiful  engrossing-hand 
of  Zaner,  Dennis,  Christie,  and  Rollinson  is  as  rents- 
ihle  to  them  as  some  other  style  may  be  to  another 
person  for  a  different  purpose.  I  believe  all  will  agree 
that  the  kind  or  style  of  writing  that  best  meets  the 
demands  of  a  particular  occasion  or  use  is  sensible 
writing,  and  so  we  narrow  it  down  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  my  purpose  and  what  do  I  consider  a  sensible 
style  for  it. 

If  I  do  not  digress  from  the  plan  mapped  out,  I  shall 
give  strict  attention  to  a  kind  of  chirography  suited,  in 
general,  to  office  work  and,  in  particular,  to  hook- 
keeping,  but  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  go  out 
that  its  realm  of  usefulness  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  counting-room.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  is 
attested  by  its  successful  application  in  various  lines, 
hut  my  experience  with  it  has  been  among  business 
school  pupils  and  it  is  to  that  class  and  their  teachers 
that  I  hope  to  be  of  benefit. 

I  believe  our  purpose  can  best  be  furthered  by  taking 
a  hasty  review  of  the  history  of  writing,  noting  its 
progress  from  the  dim  and  misty  past  when  but  few 
could  read  and  fewer  write,  to  the  present,  when  nearly 
till  can  write  and  quite  as  many  read.  But  we  will 
have  accomplished  little  if  we  stop  with  a  retrospect. 
Experience  profits  us  naught  unless  we  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  the  future.  Teaching  were  not  instruction  at  all  had 
it  no  higher  aim  than  present  good,  therefore  1  trust  I 
shall  be  condoned  for  a  later  attempt  at  a  prospect. 

Eminent  writers  assert  that  about  three  thousand 
years  ago  a  distinct  alphabet  was  first  used,  which  was 
preceeded  by  the  hieroglyphic,  or  sign  writing,  which 
has,  in  recent  years,  directed  so  much  attention  to 
ancient  Egypt.  An  English  writer,  George  Smith,  in 
a  publication  in  1S42,  contended  that  writing  was  used 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Adam  and  he  made  a  firm  stand 
on  that  view.  However  our  alphabet  gets  its  origin 
from  the  Phoenician  and  that  was  fathered  by  the 
Egyptian  anil  as  we  can  know  of  it  for  thirty  centuries, 
it  will  not  suit  our  purpose  to  look  farther. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  reason  why 
each  character  of  the  alphabet  has  its  particular  shape 
and  not  some  other,  but  that  would  demand  more  space 
than  we  can  give  it  here,  besides  there  is  no  account  of 
the  origin  of  some  forms,  and  on  others,  writers  differ 
widely,  but  I  give  three  popular  explanations  as  an 
illustration. 

Mem  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  water  and  when  a  sign 
was  required  to  represent  the  sound  of  m,  it  is  easily 
understood  how  the  hieroglyphic  for  water,  a  short 
zig-zag  line  ^;,  was  used  and  gradually  changed  into 
the  present  style. 

0  shows  the  position  of  the  lips  in  uttering  the  sound. 

S  was  early  represented  as  0,  horizontally  crossed  by 
a  straight  line,  the  tongue  between  the  lips — but  which 
was  changed  for  convenience,  to  he  made  with  a  single 
curved  stroke.  Another  writer  asserts  it  got  its  origin 
from  the  curve  of  a  snake,  evidently  connecting  the 
sound  of  the  S  with  the  hiss  of  the  reptile. 

During  the  early  Roman  Empire  two  kinds  of  letters 
were  used  :  large  ones,  afterward  called  capitals,  for 
inscriptions,  a  practice  followed  at  the  present  time  on 
many  public  buildings  and  chiefly  on  museums  of  art; 
the  other  which  classes  with  our  lower  case  letters,  used 
for  business  and  correspondence.  Each  alphabet  was 
complete  ami  used  separately,  their  combined  use  being 
a  comparatively  recent  innovation. 

Naturally  the  letters  were-  crude  for  they  must,  of 
necessity,  conform  to  the  materials  used  and  purposes 
required,  a  condition  that  confronts  us  today  and  will 
he  of  consequence  as  long  as  writing  exists.     The  chisel, 

the  reed,  ihe  brush,  each  ha'd  its  iniluciioi I  lie  char- 
acter of  tin'  writing. 

No    millenium    in    the    history    ol     writing    has    been 


By  C.  E.  Doner,  Teacher  in  Spencerian.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


fraught  with  changes  as  has  this  last,  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  life  of  the  pen,  and  no  hundred  years  has 
heheld  such  a  complete  revolution  of  penmanship  ideas 
as  has  this  19th  century,  and  I  believe,  in  the  aid  of  dis- 
patch, no  one  thing  has  been  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  introduction  of  up,  or  connecting  strokes. 

At  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
type,  during  the  loth  century,  public  education  was  a 
condition  hardly  in  the  mind  of  the  most  sanguine 
visionary.  The  poor  could  learn  neither  to  read  nor  to 
write  because  of  their  poverty  and  the  rich  were  either 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  odium  connected  with  book 
learning,  or  to  take  more  time  from  their  pursuit  of 
amusements  than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  some  mark  or  sign  to  represent  their  signature. 
This  great  step  in  printing  seemed  to  almost  revert, 
"  Necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention,"  for  the  inven- 
tion made  it  possible  for  all  to  possess  some  printed 
book  or  paper  and  while  it  rang  the  death -knell  to 
tin-  occupation  of  the  scribes,  in  reality  it  sung  a 
hosanna  at  the  birth  of  the  universal  use  of  the  pen. 

Writing,  for  business  purposes,  to  within  a  hundred 
years,  was  of  secondary  consideration;  its  chief  function 
was  of  an  epistolary  nature  often  having  its  standard  of 
value  adjudged  by  its  complication  of  meaningless  and 
difficult  strokes  ;  often  by  the  beautiful  contrast  of  its 
light  lines  and  full  elegant  shades,  but  never  on  a  basis 
of  its  commercial  worth. 

For  a  long  time,  modifications  of  the  round-hand  of 
today  were  used  exclusively  and  until  the  opening  out 
of  the  wonderful  commercial  era,  that  kind  of  writing 
seemed  all  that  was  desired  or  required,  and  less  than 
forty  years  ago  the  writing  used  in  the  books  of  some 
large  business  concerns  was  of  that  beautiful  variety, 
but  necessarily  slow  and  painful  in  execution.  Such  a 
condition  could  not  endure  in  the  "electrical  age"  but 
while  it  was  slowly  rubbing  the  weight  id'  slumber  from 
its  heavy  eyes,  that  mechanical  aid  to  the  writer  —  the 
typewriter  — came  into  existence. 

Briefly  summing:  when  all  thought  conveyed  by 
writing  was  through  the  medium  of  the  pen,  there  was 
no  restriction  to  form  of  writing,  and  printed  letters,  to 
gain  a  tooting,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  prevailing 
style  of  pen  writing.  As  the  reading  of  printed  matter 
became  general  it  hail  the  liberty  to  introduce  forms  of 
greater  convenience  to  its  own  needs  and  as  people 
changed  fro  n  reading  all  writing  and  no  print  to  much 
print  and  little  writing,  the  latter  must  of  needs  con- 
form, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  former  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader.  That  style  of  handwriting 
that  best  meets  this  call  will  be  the  subject  of  succeeding 
numbers. 

It  will  not  be  my  aim  to  correct  or  criticize  writing  in 
connection  with  these  articles  but  I  will  gaily  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  any  who  may  wish  additional  infor  u- 
ation  along  the  line  of  simplified  writing.  Urief  replies 
will  be  given  through  the  Pen  nan  ami  Artist  where 
practicable.  To  those  who  require  mail  answers, 
enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage  ;  at  pro-tent  only  type- 
written replies  can  lie  offered. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  each  teacher  who  has  had 
experience  with  the  Simplified  as   well  as  fro  n   those 


who  contemplate  giving  it  a  trial  in  their  classes.  Tell 
me  of  your  success  or  failure  ;  of  anything  in  form 
or  methods  you  have  brought  to  light,  and  due  credit 
will  be  given  for  that  which  can  he  used. 

Address,    I;.  ( ;.  Laird, 
132  Reid  Ave..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
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This  suggestive  story-picture  is  the  product  of  Miss  Cora  A. 
Thompson.  Nevada,  Iowa.  The  skull  and  bottle  were  drawn 
from  the  obje  *  s  and  the  balance  was  the  resell  of  memory  and 
imagination  I  he  original  was  drawn  with  charcoal  over  three 
times  the  hei-C'd  and  width  "f  *  he  illustration  herewith.  This 
one  illustration  is  as  forceful  far-reachin/.and  lasting  in  results 
as  many  sermons,  speeches,  and  editorials  on  intemperance. 
Here  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  drunkenness  are 
vividly  suggested  and  contrasted.  The  snake,  the  symbol  of 
sin.  dis-ipatiou.  wrong-doing,  and  destruction,  and  the  skull, 
the  symhol  of  devitalization,  dissolution,  and  death  are  shown 
to  he  the  outgrowth  of  intemperance.  But  as  intemperance 
is  not  the  only  sin  or  evil  *»  e  should  like  some  of  our  artist- 
readers  to  favor  ns  with  a  story-picture  suggestsne  the  evils 
of  over-eating,  oversleeping,  over-working,  etc.  Cartoonists 
land  this  is  a  cartoon  on  intemperance)  mould  public  opinion 
quite  as  much  a1-  editors  and  receive  as  much  pay. 
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ZANER    &     B  LOSER. 

COLUHBUS.   OHIO. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  a  Year. 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  P.  O., 
March  25,  1897.  . 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

1  subscription,  50  cents.    2  to  5  subscriptions,   40  cents  each. 
6  or  more  subscriptions,  35  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

One-half  inch,  one  insertion $1.50. 

One  inch,  one  insertion. 2  50. 

Two  inches,  one  insertion , 4.50. 

SPECIAL  RATES  on  long  term  contracts  or  large  space 
made   known  on  application. 

This  is  our  first  bi-monthly  number  of  the  Penman  and 
Artist.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Does  it  come  up  to  or  fall 
below  your  expectations?  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
all  our  readers. 

Judging  from  the  material  we  already  have  on  hand  for  the 
next  number,  we  can  now  safely  announce  that  it  will  excel 
this  one.  We  intend  that  it  shall  grow  and  that  each  number 
shall  be  better  than  the  preceding  one. 

If  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  your  support  and  do  not  care  to 
miss  a  number,  of  course  you  would  make  both  yourself  and 
the  editors  happy  by  subscribing.  If  you  cannot  send  clubs, 
single  subscriptions  are  always  acceptable.  We  hope  to  add 
at  least  five  thousand  subscriptions  to  our  list  during  the  next 
few  months.  • 

It  is  a  singular  coincident  that  while  other  join  nals  are 
cutting  down  in  size  the  Penman  and  Artist  is  enlarging.  The 
Penman' 8  Art  Journal  recently  cut  down,  likewise  The  Book- 
let '  !■'  r.  Both  have  come  down  to  something  near  the  modern 
magazine  size  —  just  what  the  Penman  and  Artist  has  gradu- 
ally come  up  to. 

James  Henry  Lewis  may  have  been  the  first  to  teach  a  free 
arm  movement,  but  he  evidently  had  sense  enough  not  to  call 
it  "  muscular  movement.*' 


A  very  sensible  article  on  "  Vertical  Writing"  from  the  pen 
of  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Akron,  O.,  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  "  Home 
and  School,"  an  educational  monthly  published  by  Samuel 
Findlay  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Barnhart  js  one  of  the  think- 
ers of  the  profession. 

Probably  no  man  ever  won  the  love  of  more  of  the  good, 
thinking  nun  and  women  of  this  country  than  did  B.  O. 
Flower  while  editor  of  the  Arena.  These  friends  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  lit-  is  again  at  the  head  of  a  magazine,  "The 
Coming  Age,"  tin-  lirsi  number  of  which  has  already  appear- 
ed. In  it  Mr.  Flower  again  shows  his  old  time  vigor,  bis  gen- 
nine  manhood,  and  above  all,  his  overmastering  passion  to 
enlighten  and  help  struggling  humanity.  Let  us  advise  the 
members  of  our  calling  to  become  acquainted  with  this  mag- 
u/inu.     It  is  published  at  Copely  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement on  another  page  of  R.  E.  Hummel,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hummel  comes  as  near  equaling  lithography  as  is  possible  by 
the  photo  process.  Any  one  needing  letter  heads,  advertising 
designs  or  cuts  of  any  kind  will  do  well  to  write  him.  His 
prices  are  very  reasonable. 

J.  A.  Elston,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Elston  Correspond- 
ence School,  Canton,  Mo.,  and  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  another  column,  is  a  young  man,  who  by  push,  hard  work, 
and  fair  dealing  has  built  up  a  large  business  We  advise  our 
readers.to  patronize  him. 

Lessons  in  Vertical  writing  will  be  begun  in  our  next  num- 
ber. You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  truly  timely 
and  practical.  They  will  be  given  by  one  who  does  not  "jump 
at  conclusions"  nor  "lose  his  head,"  but  by  one  who  has 
experimented  a  great,  deal  and  studied  and  practiced  a  good 
deal  more. 

Articles  and  Specimens  are  on  hand  for  publication  in  the 
Penman  and  Artist  that  have  been  waiting  publication  for 
years:  articles  containing  opinions  that  were  in  advance  of 
their  day  :  specimens  that  have  been  executed  years  in  ad- 
vance of  their  presentation.     Can  you  afford  to  miss  them? 

FROM    L.   L.  WEAVER 

Alliance,  O.  Jan..  7.  1899. 

Enclosed  find  One  Dollar  for  the  Penman  and  Artist  for 
two  years.     I  do  not  wish  to  miss  any  of  the  numbers. 

My  work  here  and  at  Salem  is  moving  along  nicely.  I  have 
made  arrangements  to  teach  in  the  Summer  School  at  Wooster 
again  next  summer.  L.  L.  Weavek. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing  in 
the  above  named  places.  His  brother,  Frank,  is  penman  in 
the  Union  Bus.  College.  (Juiney,  111.  Another  brother,  Howard, 
is  teaching  Writing,  Drawing  and  Bookeeping  ai  Niles,  O. 
Unite  a  family  of  penmen  and  teachers  they  are,  and  better 
still,  they  are  all  fine  boys. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

Van  Wert,  O.,  Nov.  22,  1898. 
The  Penman  and  Artist  : 

I  suggest  that  a  meeting  be  held  in  Columbus  some  time  in 
the  near  future  to  organize  a  State  Penman's  Association. 
This  should  be  done  soon  as  convenient.  We  need  the  Associ- 
ation and  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Start  the 
ball  in  your  next  issue.  Yours  for  success, 

W.  W\  Terry. 

SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

Some  very  good  writing  has  been  received  from  W.  J. 
Elliott,  Stratford,  Out.  Mr.  Elliott  enclosed  his  subscription 
to  the  Penman  and  Artist  and  also  some  of  his  dashy  orna- 
mental writing. 

Henry  Schmiel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  executes  very  credit- 
able artistic  writing  as  well  as  good  business  hand. 

T.  L.  Sullivan,  of  Bradford.,  Pa.,  sent  some  photo-engraved 
work  from  his  pen  which  indicates  that  he  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  chirographic  art. 

W.  E.  Raymond,  Valley  Center,  Kans.,  enclosed  with  his 
subscription  some  signatures  written  in  the  ornamental  style 
and  a  letter  very  well  written  in  a  rapid  business  hand.  He 
would  make  a  fine  one. 

A  very  well  written  letter  has  been  received  from  C.  R. 
Runnelts,  Chicago,  111.     Also  some  daintily  written  cards. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  vertical  writing  that  i  rei 
came  to  the  office  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  was  recently  re- 
ceived from  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  ordered 
the  Penman  and  Artist. 

Mr.  Frank  Laughner,  penman  in  Marion  ilnd.)  Normal 
College,  enclosed  a  batch  of  students'  specimens  that  show  he 
is  doing  good  work.  The  writing  is  free,  easy,  and  the  forms 
quite  good. 

A  letter  in  a  business  hand  and  some  signatures  and  capitals 
in  the  ornamental  style  have  been  received  from  J.  D.  Valentine, 
Jr  ,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  Mr.  Valentine  has  the  ability  to  become 
one  of  tin-  finest  penmen  that  the  old  Ke'ystone  State  ever  pro- 
duced.    He  should  join  the  ranks  and  become  a  professional. 

A  letter  written  in  a  model  business  hand  came  from 
Edward  Wade,  of  the  Southern  Business  University,  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

R.  H.  Kepler,  of  lla/.elton,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  photograph  of  a 
large  piece  of  engrossing  recenl  ly  executed  by  his  hand.  Mr. 
Kepler  is  making  rapid  progress  as  a  penman  and  artist  and 
has  it  in  him  to  become  out-  of  the  lineal  in  the  country. 

C.J.  Halstead,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich,,  sent  in  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Penman  and  Artist  in  a  splendid  business  hand. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  the  Actual  Business  College,  Akron,  0., 
sent  us  a  photo  of  a  resolution   he   recently   executed.     Mr. 
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Field  is  pushing  ahead  with  his  pen  work  very  rapidly  and  is 
no  doubt  gathering:  in  the  shekels.  That  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  pays,  boys,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  get  a  glance  at  the 
fine  things  you  are  turning  out. 

A  letter  written  in  artistic  style  by  Henry  I>  Allison,  shows 
that,  he  has  a  splendid  command  of  the  pen.  His  capitals  are 
bold  and  dashy,  his  small  letters  quite  small  and  firm  and  the 
efifecl  of  the  whole  page  quite  pleasing. 

Specimens  of  business  and  artistic  penmanship— both  good 
— have  been  received  from  K.  A.  McDevitt,  Scio,  O. 

A  letter  in  a  splendid  business  hand  came  from  our  old 
friend  C.  G.  Prince,  special  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
schools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Prince  while  he  was  a  student  under  the  late  and  lamented 
Uriah  McKee,  of  Oberlin,  O.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  have  learned  of  his  constant  success  since  then. 

A  letter  written  in  a  very  neat  running  hand  came  from  C. 
B.  Hear,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bear  enclosed  $2  which  he 
desired  placed  to  his  credit  for  the  Penman  and  Artist.  The 
many  friends  of  Mr.  Bear  — and  this  includes  the  editors  of 
the  P-  &"  A,— will  rejoice  to  know  that  he  holds  a  very  good 
position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Merchantile  Co-operative 
Bank. 
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Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  of  Frnitland,  Mo.,  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Knie,  of  Stanberry,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  31st. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ashby,  of  Bowling  Green.  Ivy.,  was  married  to 
Miss  Myrtie  Lindsey,  of  Mitchell,  Ind.,  onDec   12th. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Musselman,  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Business  College, 
and  Miss  Maude  I.  McCartv.  of  Visalia,  Cal.,  were  married 
Dec.  25th. 


186  East  64th  St..  N.  Y.  City,  Jan. 7.  1899. 
Friends  Zaner  and  Bloser  — 

I  learn  that  A.  I).  Taylor,  late  of 
the  Galveston,  Texas.  Buisness  University,  died  of  quick  con- 
sumption December  27th.  1898,  at  San  Amonia,  Texas.  I  con- 
sidered him  the  most  accurate  writer  in  the  U.  S. 

L.  Madarasz. 

Through  the  above  letter,  from  our  friend  Madarasz,  we  first 
learned  of  Mr.  Taylor's  death.  We  were  not  even  aware  that 
he  had  been  sick.  The  writer  was  in  correspondence  with  him 
some  months  ago.  and  although  it  ended  very  abruptly  on 
Mr.  Taylor's  part,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  unusually 
busy  and  would  reply  when  time  permitted.  Death  must 
have   laid   its  icy  fingers  upon  him  with  very  little  warning. 

A.  D.  Taylor  was  a  genius,  a  real  magacian  with  the  pen. 
He  wrote  a  style  that  for  accuracy,  delicacy,  and  painstaking 
perfection,  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  penman. 
He  possessed  such  a  refined  sense  of  touch,  such  a  high  con- 
ception of  form  and  harmony,  and  such  a  perfect  nervous 
system,  that  but  one  out  of  many  thousands  can  ever  hope  to 
equal  him.  Had  he  possessed  equal  ability  and  applied  him- 
self to  art  he  could  have  become  one  of  the  great  masters,  to 
music  or  to  oratory,  and  he  could  have  swayed  the  multitude. 
Barring  accident  or  sickness,  such  talent  as  he  possessed 
always  reaches  the  top.  It  may  not  always  reach  the  highest 
success  financially  — for  too  often  it  is  hampered  in  that  par- 
ticular—but such  a  sensitive,  high  tuned  energetic  soul 
never  can   fail   to  work   out  its  develowment  —  real  success. 

One  of  the  best  letters  he  ever  wrote  was  received  by  the 
writer  last  July.     It  was  placed   in    my  scrap  book  and  very 


highly  valued  then,  but  now  it  is  almost  priceless.     Poor  as  I 
am  it  would  take  more  than  most  persons  could  give  to  buy  it. 

I  met  him  for  the  last  lime  in  Chicago  in  1HH6.  lie  then 
told  me  that  to  do  bis  best  writing  he  could  not  work  daj 
after  day,  as  some  others  seemed  able  to  do,  but  that  an  occas- 
sional respite  was  necessary  for  him.  Little  did  either  one  of 
us  then  think  that  he  would  take  such  a  long  rest   so  soon. 

Being  more  of  an  artist  than  advertiser,  he  was  not  as  ■well 
known  as  he  should  have  been  ;  but  penmen  knew  anil  recog- 
nized bis  marvelous  ability. 

Now.  this  master  of  form  and  touch  of  shade  and  curve  is 
gone,  but  his  work  will  live  to^inspire  us  for  many  years  to 
come.     Farewell,  brother!     Farewell ! 

E.  \V.  Bloser. 

T.  J.  Risinger,  of  the  school  of  Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y.. 
knows  how  to  do  effective  advertising.  Wo  judge  from  the 
samples  received  at  this  office.  The  last  was  in  the  form  of  a 
Christmas  gift,  and  although  the  gift  was  only  a  shinning, 
new  penny  in  a  dainty  little  envelope,  the  appropriate  words 
accompanying  it  will  compel  every  recipient  to  long  remem- 
ber the  generous  and  good  natured  Principal  Risinger. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  expensive  holiday  greetings 
received  at  this  office  came  from  Messers.  Berky  and  Dyke, 
of  the  Private  Bus.  School,  Cleveland,  0.  The  work  is  em- 
bossed in  four  colors  on  the  finest  deckle-edge  paper. 

The  closing  night  forj'98  was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration 
in  The  McCann  Bus.  College  of  Mahony  City,  Pa.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open  and  the  public  invited.  They  responded 
in  such  numbers  as  to  tax  the  rooms  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.   McCann   is  to  be  congratulated   upon   his  success  in" 
building  up  a  good  school  in  so  short  a  time. 

A  splendidly  gotten  up  catalogue  has  been  received  from 
the  Union  Bus.  College,  Quincy,  111.  Our  old  friend,  F.  T. 
Weaver  is  penman  in  the  institution  and  some  of  the  pages 
are  adorned  with  his  work  and  also  with  that  of  his  pupils. 
His  pupils  recently  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver- 
mounted  ink  stand. 

This  school  is  making  very  rapid  progress  and  this  fine 
catalogue  will  certainly  do  a  great  deal  to  further  its  interests 
still   more. 

SIMPLIFIED   WRITING. 

Metropolitan  Commercial  College. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  15th   1898. 
I  am  teaching  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  evening  school's  penmanship 
class  which  is  in  session  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.     I  have 
about  50  in  my  class  there  and  am   meeting  with   excellent 
success.     Am  teaching  the  simplified  style. 

H.  A.  Franz. 

Sandusky.  O.,  Nov.  16th,  1898. 
Simplified  writing  is  just  the  thing  for  the  book-keeper. 
He  has  no  space  for  unnecessary  strokes    and    no  need   for 
shade.     I  used  it  in  the  office  the  past  summer.     It's  the  com. 
ing  style.     Reforms  comes  slowly  but  they  "  get  there 

E.  H.  Craver. 

Fresno,  California,  Nov   17th,  1898 
I  am  now  teaching  simplified   and    am    delighted   with    the 
results.     Long  live  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

A.  E.  Musselman. 
With  Fresno  Bus.  College. 
Childs  Business  College, 
Springfield,  Mass..  Dec.  8th,  1898. 
I  am  teaching  the  Simplified,  "Pure  and  Simple  "  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement  made  by  those  stu- 
dents who  give  most  attention  to  simplified  forms.    Some  of 
my  students  have  made  more  improvement  in  a  single  week 
with  this  system  than  they  have  made  with  the  other  system 
in  a  month  while  under  my  instruction.      If  this  system    is 
popular  with  the  students  it  is  more  than   popular  with   the 
Principal  and  teachers;  and  with  the  business  men  who  have 
examined  our  work.     I  am  convinced  that  this  is  '//-system 
for  business  purposes  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  day  in 
the  near  future,  we  shall  see  it  taught  in  all  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  learning  where  this  subject  is  considered. 

F.  J.  Hii.lman. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  J.  C.  Witter  Company,  76  Fifth  Ave  N.  Y.,has  recently 
published  another  sumptuous  illiutrat-  d  catalogue  of  Plssi  jc 
Reproductions.  It  is  an  art  treasure  in  itsell  and  yet  it  is  but 
a  picture  book  of  the  real  art  works  tliems-t  Ives.  Price  $2.00,  or 
free  with  first  order  of  $6  00  for  on  reproductions.  We  lake 
pleasure  in  recomniendirg  this  company  :is  reliable  and 
up-to-date  in  their  goods. 

Some  Birds  and  Their  Ways  by  A.  C.  Webb.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  •  a  very  interesting,  educative,  practical,  artistic 
book.  If  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  your 
little,  healthful,  joyful,  cheerful  neighbors  secure  this  book. 
The  text  is  simple,  plain,  and  int  resting,  free  from  technic- 
ality, and  the  illustrations  are  frcm  the  fertile  pen  of  the 
author  who  has  been  recognized  for  years  as  one  of  America's 
veteran  pen  artists.  The  book  is  substantially  and  artistically 
gotten  up  and  sells  for  seventy-five  cents  postpaid. 
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VERTICAL,  MONOGRAM  LETTERS. 
The  third  of  a  series  of  24  script  alphabets  illustrating  as 
man.v  practical,  unique,  ornate,  freakish,  characteristic  hands 

The  two  styles  of  accompanying  letters  are  specially  adapted 
to  compact,  ornate,  intricate  monograms.  The  first  alphabet 
partakes  of  the  characteristic  of  script  lorras  and  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  penmen,  and  the  second  resembles  print  and  is 
serviceable  to  the  engraver  and  designer. 

The  first  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  contrast,  smooth- 
ness, grace,  and  harmony  for  its  ornateness  and  tin  second  is 
dependent  upon  vinelike  curvature,  symmetry,  scolloped 
shades,  and  symmetry  for  its  beauty.  The  parallelism  and 
crossing-at-right-angles  of  lines  is  much  the  same  in  both 
styles. 

The  first  style  reads  from  left  to  right  to  better  advantage 
than  the  second,  but  the  latter  groups  more  compactly  than 
the  former.  The  weaving,  overlapping,  crossing  principal  is 
much  the  same  in  both  and  should  be  seriously  considered, 
as  it  is  arrangement,  curvature,  and  symmetry  of  the  stroke 
and  letter  that  counts,  rather  than  the  smoothness  of  the  line. 
This  is  true  of  the  first  but  doubly  true  of  the  second. 

Space  values  are  particularly  well  worth  considering.  By 
that  is  meant  that  there  shall  be  neither  large,  open,  barren, 
blank  unoccupied  spaces  nor  small,  crowded,  jungled, 
cramped,  dense,  congested  spaces.  Then,  too.  variety  of  curve, 
shade,  ornament,  and  shape  is  desirable.  Too  much  of  one 
shading,  quality  of  line,  and  character  of  ornament  is  apt  to 
prove  monotonous.  For  this  reason  the  second  style,  particu- 
larly where  the  shades  and  ornaments  are  not  all  black  as  in 
X  and  SI  I,  is  mure  artistic,  though  less,  skillful,  than  the  first. 

To  make  these  letters,  firs!  sketch  them  simply,  plainly, 
boldly  wiih  pencil,  paying  special  attention  to  general  shape. 
s\  mmetry,  and  plainness  rather  than  to  detail,  ornament,  and 
fineness.  As  you  proceed  these  latter  qualities  may  be  con- 
sidered and  added.  Make  sure  Of  legibility  and  then  orna- 
ment all  you  please,  \s  far  as  possible  let  the  monogram  read 
from  left  to  right  but  this  is  nol  always  consistent  with  the 
i   type  Of  beauty. 


Do  much  head  work  in  proportion  to  hand  work.  There  is 
too  much  invention  connected  with  the  weaving  of  these 
forms  in  an  artistic  manner  to  admit  of  grinding  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  so  many  per  minute.  Beauty  is  the  chief  consider 
ation  and  mood,  talent,  and  experience  contribute  to  it. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  24,  1898. 

I  find  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  profession  along  the 
line  of  penmanship,  one  should  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Pen- 
man and  Artist,  and  get  the  up-to-date  ideas  presented 
through  its  columns  by  men  who  no  doubt  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  in  their  lines.  E.  L.  Jakl. 

Waddy,  Ky.,  Oct.  19,  1898. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  far  exceeds  any  thing  on  penman- 
ship I  have  ever  seen.  G.  K.  Skcrest. 
St.  .lohusbury,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1898. 

You  are  giving  us  a  fine  paper  and  I  consider  it  well  worth 
every  cent  you  ask  for  it.  1  feel  that  the  penmen  of  this 
country  owe  you  a  far  greater  debt  than  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  pay.  I  hope  that  every  prosperity  may  attend  your  path- 
way. A.  H.  Barbour. 

Akron.  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1898. 
Penman  and  Artist: 

The  remarks  in  the  last  issue  of  the  P.  Sc  A.  concerning  the 
slant  and  vertical  controversy  are  very  true.  I  have  been 
teaching  the  vertical  only  a  short  time  (since  September!  but 
long  enough  to  feel  about  it  as  the  Irishman  did  about  his 
race  when  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  more  than 
half  the  lies  told  oii  them  were  true. 

I  received  a  marked  copy  of  a  school  journal  some  weeks 
ago  containing  an  article  on  the  slant  question,  accompanied 
by  several  cuts  showing  the  relative  merits  of  slant  and  vert- 
ical writing.  These  cuts  had  been  borrowed  from  a  penman's 
paper,  the  editor  of  which  secured  them  from  a  penman  in  a 
large  Eastern  city.  The  reason  given  for  seleetingtbispartic- 
ular  penman  was  not  because  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enthusiastic  teachers  of  vertical  writing  to  be  found,  for  he  is 
not.  but  "because  he  is  known  to  be  a  reliable  gentleman, 
an  educator  of  standing,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  practical  writing  in  America  " 

The  selection  used  for  the  specimens  was  the  stanza.  "  Count 
that  day  lost. "  etc.  The  pupils  wrote  for  30  minutes  and  25 
specimens  of  each  style  were  selected.  The  results  as  shown 
by  cuts  were  as  follows:  Vertical,  7'j.  11.  H'j  and  16  times, 
respectively.    Slant,  :H.  86,  40.  45  and  45  times,  respectively. 

If  I  understand  it  right,  the  slant  specimens  were  written 
by  pupils  of  "  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  practical 
writing  in  America,"  while  the  vertical  specimens  were  writ 
ten  by  recent  Grammar  School  graduates  pupils  of  grade 
teachers.  Now  is  it  fair  to  compare  work  of  grade  teachers 
with  that  of  such  eminent  specialists'  Would  the  Ed.  who 
secured  these  specimens  consider  it  fair  to  test  t lie  relative 
merits  of  Simon-pure  Muscular  Movement  and  Combined 
Movement    to   the  disadvantage  Of  the  former  in  this  way? 
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Vet  these  are  the  means  he  used  "  to  stem  the  tide  in  favor  of 
Vertical  Writing.'' 

I  tried  the  sanae  stanza  in  one  of  my  Com'l  classes  in  the  H. 
S..  in  a  special  H.  S.  class,  and  in  souk-  of  the  St  1 1  Grades. 
Vertical  copy-books  have  been  used  in  the  Com  1  class  and  in 
the  Grades  since  September.  The  writing  period  in  Ibe 
Com'l  class  is  from  10  to  20  minutes  a  day  and  in  the  8th 
Grades  where  1  spend  l-i  to  20  minutes  once  a  month  the  period 
is  30  minutes  twice  a  week.  No  effort  whatever  has  been  mm 
at  rapid  writing  but  on  the  other  hand  pupils  are  told  to  take 
all  the  time  necessary  in  order  to  do  then'  very  bept  w  ork.  In 
the  special  class  the  period  is  40  minutes  a  day  and  the  pupils 
write  whatever  style  they  prefer.  This  class  has  been  in  session 
less  than  S  weeks  but  several  have  changed  to  the  vertical. 
Some  of  the  8th  Grade  pupils  were  permitted  to  continue 
with  the  slant.  Now  while  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems 
under  the  circumstances  would  not  be  exactly  fair  to  the 
vertical,  yet  I  think  conditions  are  nearer  equal  than  ill  must 
cases  where  comparisons  have  been  made  by  the  slant  advo- 
cates. 

The  pupils  wrote  for  only  10  minutes  and  the  results  (count- 
ing the  entire  set  of  Com'l  and  Special  class  specimens,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  the  8th  Grades)  are  as  follows  : 

SPECIAL    CI.  ISS, 

Vertical]  13  specimens,  from  >.l  i<>  \\  times,  av.  L0]  ■'. 
Slant.  1~  specimens,  from  6  to  lo*  times,  av.  "'/..V 

COM'L    CLASS. 

Vertical,  28  specimens,  6  to  12  times,  av.  9J. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Vertical,  40  specimens,  5  to  14  times,  av.  '■'•'.- 
Slant,  32  specimens,  5  to  lo  times,  av.  NiVn- 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  all  these  specimens,  Rood, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  1  think  when  you  see  the  vertical 
specimens  written  on  an  average  of  81..,  9'..  and  10  12-13  times 
in  only  l'>  minutes,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  cuts  shown 
written  on  an  average  of  only  ll1..  times  in  30  minutes,  are 
not  fair  specimens. 

You  will  observe  that  the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
slant  and  vertical  writers  of  the  same  class  is  very  slight  but 
that  there  fs  a  great  difft  re  me  in  the  speed  ns  individual*  u/u  iff  r 
writing  slant,  or  vertical.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  it  would- 
be  very  unfair  to  compare  8th  Grade  pupils  with  H.  S.  pupils 
in  either  slant  or  vertical  writing.  Judging  from  the  above 
figures  I  must  conclude  that  had  the  "reliable gentleman  "  of 
the  East  tried  do  trick  the  Editor  of  the  West  he  could  hardly 
have  made  a  better  selection  of  specimens,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently very  serious  about  it  tor  he  said  :  '*  For  my  own  part.  I 
am  convinced  thnt  the  slant  writing  is  just  as  legible  as  vert- 
ical specimens,  and  in  addition  it  is  written  from  Urn  to  six 
times  as  rapidly."'  He  is  certainly  very  easy  to  convince  for 
an  "  educator  of  standing."  Now  if  our  juries  were  as  preju- 
diced and  as  ready  to  be  convinced  as  were  these  slant 
advocates  by  such  evidenct  and  cartful  0  sei  -   no  man's 

neck  would  be  safe. 

I  do  not  consider  the  tests  I  have  given  as  of  any  specia 
importance  as  far  as  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  are  con. 


cerned  but  they  have  convinced  me  that  some  of  the  so-called 
tests  were  no  tests  al  all,  and  having  been  myself  deceit  ed  and 
prejudiced  against  vertical  writing  for  a  long  time  before  I 
n  t«>  stud)  ii  and  t"  use  it,  l  feel  it  my  duti  to  protest 
against  these  unfair  methods  of  the  slant  ad>  ocates  win  eh  are 
more  suggestive  of  those  of  p.  .nun  politicians  than  nt  promi- 
nent educators  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  discover  the  truth. 

Perfectly  fair  tests  will  be  difficult  to  make  even  by  im- 
partial windr  >win£- 1«  th<  fact  thai  conditions  arc  veiy  dif- 
ferent not  o.ilj  in  differeni  cities  but  in  the  various  buildings 
o'  the  same  citv.  To  find  two  rooms,  where  vertical  and  slant 
have  been  used  for  ihe  same  length  of  time,  rooms,  having 
pupils  of  equal  intelligence,  with  teachers  of  equal  ability, 
whose  ideas  c?f  writing  ait*  similiar,  who  are  equally  pains- 
taking, enthusiastic  and  inspiring  and  who  are  giving  equal 
attention  to  form  and  to  speed  would  be  hard  to  find;  yet, 
how  can  tests  under  any  other  circumstances  be  of  any  special 
value  in  trying  to  decide  a  question  of  so  much  importance? 

I  am  positive  that  if  vertical  as  written  today  had  been  ihe 
standard  for  the  pasl  50  years  and  the  slam  advocates  should 
attempt  to  introduce  52  giant  they  would  have  hard  work 
convincing  any  one  that  it  is  faster  than  the  vertical  and  it 
would  appear  so  illegible  when  written  by  pupils,  and  so  hard 
to  teach  that  teach)  rs  would  give  up  in  despair  and  would 
wonder  what  anyone  should  want  to  slant  his  writ  ng  anv- 
il o  w  V  o  u  rs  r  e  s  p  e  c  i  fu  1 1  y , 

J    F.  Barnhakt. 

The  specimens  submitted  substantiate  Mr.  Barnh art's  state- 
m -ins.  Considering  the  fact  that  bis  pupils  had  been  practic 
ing  vertical  but  abi  ut  two  months  and  that  they  wrote  as  well 
or  better  than  thosv  who  used  much  slant  and  as  fast  or  faster 
it  would  indicate  that  vertical  is  not,  at  [cast,  what  some  claim 
it  to  be:  viz:  slow,  cramped,  etc.  Mr.  B.  in  his  experiments 
proved  one  thing  very  conclusively,  which  was  that  speed  was 
net  so  much  a  matter  of  slant  as  of  individual.  Those  who 
wrote  fastest  when  using  slant  writing  wrote  fastest  when  us- 
ing the  vertical  Mr.  Barn  hart  is  investigating  the  matter 
with  open  eyes  and  mind  and  thoroughly,  along  lines  as  near- 
ly scientific  as  it  is  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
—  Eds. 

Abingdon.  111..  \ov    14.  1898. 
I  note  the  absence  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  more  than  that 
of  anv  other  journal  I  take.  Judson  L.  Davis. 

Port  Smith,  Ark..  Nov.  14,  "98. 
The  Penman  and  Artist  No.  16  eame  to  hand  \csterday  and 
is  a  "  Dandy."  I  admire  the  liberal,  broad  minded  sentiment 
of  the  P.  &"A.  and  think  it  s  authors  are  doing  a  grand  work 
Long  may  it  live  to  fight  for  progress  in  both  thought  and 
action.     '  '>.  T.  Wi-wi  i.i.. 

With   Ft.  Smith  Com'i  College. 
East  Sholbj    N.  V..  Nov.  15,  '98. 
I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Penman  and  Artist.     Better 
than  ever  is  what  I  am  compelled  to  say  as  I  receive  each  suc- 
ceeding number.  0.  J.  WVMAN. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING. 
Sense  Ii  is  only  through  the  senses  of  seeing, 
Training.  hearing,  feeling,  casting  and  smelling  that 
we  obtain  knowledge.  How  important  it  is  that  they 
lie  normal  in  function  from  birth  and  retained  unim- 
paired by  proper  use  and  training.  For  each  sense  has 
its  own  peculiar  thot  centers  in  the  brain  and  these 
(hot  centers  are  in  ile>  fonu  of  cells.  These  cells  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  size  by  increased  or  diminished 
activity,  hut  they  do  not  increase  in  number.  They 
in. -lease  in  size  on  the  same  principle  that  muscle  in- 
creases in  si/.e  ;  by  exercise  ami  nutrition.     Proper  £ I 

and  proper  thot  result  in  brain  development.  Defect- 
ive ears  cannot  furnish  the  same  stimulus  to  the  sense 
center  or  cells  of  bearing  that  normal  ears  can.  Imper- 
fect eyes  furnish  imperfect  stimulus  to  the  sense  eenters 
or  cells  of  sight  and  as  a  consequence  the  knowledge 
derived  by  sight  is  defective.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  two  thirds  of  our  sense  know  ledge  is  derived 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  If  this  he  true  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  develop  the  physical  eye  by  proper  care 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  sense  of  seeing  by  proper  obser- 
valion.  Ii  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  person 
who  has  defective  e^es  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
getting  knowledge  for  in  the  proportion  that  his  eyes 
are  defective  and  limited  in  capacity  will  he  have  that 
much  less  material  from  which  to  construct  his  thot 
than  one  whose  eyes  are  normal.  Any  study,  therefore, 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  observation  should 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  And 
there  is  perhaps  no  one  thing,  unless  it  be  nature  study, 
that  develops  the  power  of  observation  so  much  as 
drawing.  Not  only  does  drawing  develop  the  powers 
of  observation,  but  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that 
brings  these  powers  to  act  with  precision  to  such  a 
degree  as  does  drawing.  As  an  educational  factor  (to 
say  nothing  about  the  artistic)  drawing  should  receive 
first  attention,  especially  in  primary  instruction. 
Draw  ng.  a  Drawing  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  a  uni- 
Natural  versal    art.      Meaning   that   all    peoples   of 

Mode   of  ;i||     tongues    can     understand      pictures  — 

Expression.  ,an  interpret  their  meaning.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  people  in  general  should 
use  pictures  in  the  place  of  written  characters,  nor  docs 
il  mean  that  drawing  can  ever  become  uf  great  value 
in  the  way  of  expressing  ideas  and  in  supplanting  oral 
or  written  speech.  It  cannot  do  this  because  common 
conversation  concerns  subjects  quite  as  much  as  objects 
—  ideas  as  "oil  as  things.  We  deal  with  the  abstract 
us  much  ns  the  concrete  and  therefore  favor  speech 
rather  than  form  language.  Hut  while  drawing  is  not 
as  utilitarian  in  character  in  expression  of  thought  as 
writing  it  is  an  important  art  of  expression  for  chil- 
dren. In  fact  it  is  the  natural  mode  of  expression 
next  to  speech  and  the  making  of  things.  It  is  more 
concrete  than  writing.  Writing  is  hut  a  substitute  for 
spi b  and  speech  is  invisible.  Drawing  is  a  substi- 
tute for  forms.  Drawing  derives  its  means  of  expres- 
sion—  its  technic  —  from  objects.  It  is  therefore 
closely  allied  to  things.  A  chiid  thinks  in  and  of  con- 
crete forms  and  not  in  and  of  abstract  forms.  The 
ill  i  Ids  percept  and  consequent  thought  of  an  apple  is 
that  il  is  round,  red  or  yellow,  and  that  it  tastes  well. 
It  docs  not  think  of  it  as  sound  and  as  a  being  com- 
posed of  the  letters  a  p  j>  I  e.  The  childs  first 
impulses  are  to  draw  something  round  and  to  color  it 
red  or  yellow.  And  lor  this  reason  drawing  ought  to 
be  taught  and  Utilized  as  an  art  of  expression  before 
writing.  More  drawing  and  less  writing  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  should  be  the  cry  and  is  the  cry  of  the 
Penman  and  Artist.  Children  delight  to  draw.  And 
Il  is  of  direct  value  to  them  in  two  distinct  and  direct 
wins:  Il  develops  observation  and  il  provides  a 
medium  of  expressing  ideas  —  a  medium  that  is  easily 
acquired  mid  executed,  and  a  medium  that  is  concrete 
rather   than    abstract. 


Mr  W.  F.  GHlniore,  the 
wearer  of  the  accompanying 
countenance.  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  ami  Penmanship  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  was  born  thirty-four 
years  ago  in  Tuscarawas 
county,  served  his  time  and 
term  on  the  farm,  educated 
in  tlie  common  schools,  Seio, 
Ohio,  College,  Commercial 
School  of  Zanesville,  and 
Zanerian  Art  College.  He 
taught  school  in  Iowa  and 
Ohio  and  served  four  years  as 
Principal  at  Christ iansbltrg.  He  hates  debts  and  shams  and 
loves  nature. 

Mr.  Giliuore  is  a  frank,  straightforward,  many-sided  man— 
a  specialist  with  a  broad  foundation.  He  is  a  practical  illus- 
trator, designer,  and  artist  ins  his  work  in  this  issue  reveals) 
us  well  as  a  progressive  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Writing.  The 
readers  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
securing  the  promise  of  his  efforts  along  the  line  of  drawing. 
We  may  expect  something  refreshing  and  natural. 

LESSONS  IN  DRAWING. 


(BY  w.  p.  gilmore,  canton,  o. 


HE 


FIRST  caution  in  sketch- 
ing from  nature  whether 
a  tree,  a  barn,  or  a  leaf  is 
to  get  a  light  outline, 
watching  for  proportion. 
In  the  tree,  sketch  lightly 
the  contour  of  the 
branches.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  placing  of 
the  principal  limbs  will 
be  the  next  step.  Get  the 
effect  of  the  finer  twigs 
by  masses  of  lines  —  lines 
that  look  as  if  placed  on 
hap-hazzard,  and  yet  are 
placed  there  rather  care- 
fully. 

Note  in  the  two  sketches 
of  trees  how  we  show  the 
likeness  by  getting  the 
spread  of  the  limbs.  The 
large  tree  is  an  unusually 
tall  chestnut  and  has 
the  typical  dead  limb  at 
the  top.  Its  limbs  spread 
in  curves,  while  those  of 
the  l.nmbardy  poplar 
reach  almost  straight  up- 
ward. Note  also  the 
Limbs  do  not  taper  grad- 
ually but  run  out  from 
the  trunk  quite  a  distance 
with  the  same  diameter 
the  change  in  diameter  taking  place  where  the  branches 
divide.  Try  to  see  the  kinks  and  sudden  turns  in  the  real 
branch. 

In  the   sketch    of  the    barn,    we    first    get    the   shape    bj    light 

sketchy  lines,  taking  care  to  proportion  properly   the  Length 
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to  height  and  width.  Leave  out  details.  Remember  that  no 
amount  of  finish  will  make  up  for  a  badly  proportioned  out- 
line. Some  dimly  seen  boxes  and  machinery  were  left  off  as 
they  would  have  spoiled  the  general  effect.  Note  the  breaks 
in  the  lines  that  make  it  look  like  an  old  building. 

The  scenery  is  a  typical  hill  country  landscape  in  winter. 
The  woods  in  the  middle  and  back  ground  are  massed  in  with 
light  lines,  the  outline  of  distant  hill  being  very  dim. 

Do  not  begin  your  sketching  on  some  fine  mansion,  but  first 
try  a  barn  or  shed.  These  sketches  were  made  from  nature. 
The  poplar  being  especially  noticeable  in  our  President's 
beautiful  home  city. 


DRAWING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Where  ran  one  be  in  the  midst  of  Nature  inure  than 
in  the  country  '.'  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  and 
utilize  it  in  our  country  schools  in  the  way  of  Art.  \  rl 
and  Penmanship  are  both  sadly  neglected  in  our  schools 
to-day.  We  read  and  study  Nature  from  printed  hooks, 
why  not  learn  of  Nature  by  observation,  thus  enabling 
us  to  draw  real  objects  of  Nature. 

One  way  we  develop  tin'  thought  is  by  reading,  now 
let  us  develop  it  by  seeing  and  placing  what  we  see  in 
the  form  of  a  sketch  or  drawing.  Art  is  dealt  with  in 
all  other  studies,  and  I  find  in  this  case,  some  studies 
of  children  quite  in  the  rear  by  not  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  Art  in  connection  with  these  studies. 

Every  boy  and  girl  when  first  attempting  to  calculate 
the  number  of  cords  in  a  rick  of  wood,  should  he  able  to 
produce  the  drawing  of  that  rick,  either  on  paper  or  on 
the  blackboard.  Should  we  not  bring  the  bushel  basket, 
half-bushel,  quart,  barrel  and  many  other  articles,  into 
our  school  room,  when  we  study  of  them  in  our  other 
lessons,  and  draw  them  in  connection  with  them. 
Should  we  not  have  our  pupils  draw  the  school  grounds, 
neighboring  trees,  fences,  etc.,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
sketch  views  in  Geography  and  History. 

When  Spring  comes  let  us  make  journeys  into  the 
Held  drawing  and  sketching  fresh  from  Nature,  thus 
gaining  more  love  for  the  beauty  about  us,  and  making 
us  better  pupils  in  the  science  of  Nature.  Your  pupils 
will  enjoy  such  work,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  seme  higher  aspiration  which  they  might 
possess.  E.  T.  Zekki.e,  Thackery,  <  >. 

The  drawings  that  Mr.  Zerkle  submitted  of  his 
student's  work  illustrate  that  he  is  practicing  and  putting 
into  practice  that  which  be  preaches.  Mr.  Zerkle's 
plan  is  tlie  one  we  heartily  endorse.  Study  nature  as 
well  as  books.  The  hook  of  natnre  is  worth  more  than 
all  others. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  14,  1898. 
I  have  just  received  the  Penman  and  Artist.     It's  fine.    I'm 
glad  it  will  be  published  bi-monthly.        C.  E.  Doner, 

With  Spencerian  College. 


LETTER  FROM  PROF.  PARKS. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  indeed,  with  The 
Penman  and  Artist;  especially  the  last  number,  which  I  re- 
gard as  very  superior;  in  fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen 
a  penmanship  paper  that  surpasses  it.  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  it  all  along,  but  your  last  number  is  very  fine 
indeed.  The  cover  page  is  the  prettiest  thing,  I  think,  I 
have  seen,  and  several  other  illustrations  are  very  fine.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  abundant  success  with  the  paper,  and  take 
much  pleasure  in  enclosing  subscription  for  one  year.  As 
soon  as  your  drawing  from  nature  publication  is  ready  for 
delivery,  please  send  me  copy,  and  I  will  remit  at  once.  As  I 
have  frequently  said  to  you,  I  wish  to  be  placed  on  your  per- 
manent list  so  that  when  you  publish  anything  new,  just  send 
it  along  with  bill,  and  the  remittance  will  follow  promptly. 

In  regard  to  our  school,  I  will  say  that  we  have  now  about 
175  students  in  actual  attendance,  and  prospects  are  all  we 
could  ask.  We  have  certainly  scored  remarkable  success  in 
the  school  here.  We  have  considerably  the  largest  school  in 
the  State.  W.  T.  Parks, 

With  Modern  Bus.  College, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Chatham.  Ont.,  Nov.  18,  '98. 
You  may  count  on  me  as  a  continuous  subscriber  to  the 
Penman  and  Artist,  I  consider  it  an  A  1  penmanship  journal. 

K.  COATSWORTH. 
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LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  LETTERING. 
Number  Five. 

The  Egyptian,  Gothic,  or  Block  letters  serve  as  a  type  or 
foundation  for  about  one-third  of  the  lettering  we  see.  The 
characteristic  is  simplicity,  strength,  plainness,  and  boldness. 
The  strokes  or  parts  of  the  letters  are  equally  heavy  and  it  is 
this  quality  of  equality  of  width  of  stroke  that  makes  these 
letters  so  substantial,  firm  and  uniform. 

The  letters  in  alphabetic  order  are  about  the  standard  pro- 
portion in  height,  width,  and  heft.  The  word  Egyptian 
presents  a  condemned  or  contracted  modification  while  the 
word  Block  illustrates  an  extended  or  widened  modification 
of  the  same  letter.  These  letters  are  modified  not  only  by 
making  them  taller  or  narrower  and  wider  or  lower,  but  also 
by  making  the  strokes  more  slender  or  more  heavy. 

The  B.  C.  D.,  etc.,  may  be  made  with  bevel  or  round  corners 
and  the  finish  may  be  made  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  good  illustration  as  to  adaptability  is  shown  in  the 
Snow-capped,  or  Frigid  alphabet  herewith  presented,  which 
is,  as  regards  history  or  character,  as  much  Egyptian  as  the  first 
alphabet  herewith  given.  It  could  be  made  to  represent  heat 
as  well  as  cold,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  light  or  heavy 
substances  as  well  as  snow  and  ice.  To  do  this  requires 
ability  along  the  line  of  drawing  and  representing  natural 
forms.  The  first  alphabet  suggests  many  ways  of  ornament- 
ing or  finishing  the  letters — there  are  no  limits  to  variation. 

After  considering  the  proportionate  height  and  width  of 
letters,  spacing  between  letters  comes  next  in  importance. 
The  base  of -1  and  B  need  to  be  closer  together  than  B  and  C. 
I  and  the  lower  part  of  J  need  to  come  nearer  than  J  and  A". 
Study  these  things.  Suit  letters  to  their  purposes  and  fit 
them  to  the  spaces  they  are  intended  to  fill. 


Rutland,  Vt.,  Dec.  10,  1898. 
Penman  and  Artist, 

Columbus,  O. 

I  value  the  Penman  and  Artist,  not  so  much  for  the  lessons 
in  writing  and  engrossing  but,  because  you  have  the  good 
sense  to  change  your  theories  when  you  see  how  they  may  be 
improved  and,  better  still  you  have  the  nerve  to  give  express- 
ion to  them.  The  person  who  has  the  courage  to  give  express- 
ion to  his  latest  ideas,  when  those  ideas  are  so  far  in  advance 
of  those  previously  held  as  to  make  him  appear  slightly 
demented  while  holding  the  former,  has  my  admiration. 

The  majority  of  us  claim  that  we  are  ever*  looking  for  some 
better  way  to  teach  and  write  but  nearly  all  of  us  are  like  the 
Irishmrn  who  said  :  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  convinced 
but  (shaking  his  clenched  fist)  bejabbers  I'd  like  to  see  the 
man  who  could  convince  me.''  Its  queer  how  wonderfully 
liberal  some  people  are  so  long  as  you  keep  in  their  circle  of 
ideas,  and  what  a  fit  subject  you  are  for  the  idiot  asylum  as 
soon  as  you  step  outside  of  that  circle  or  attempt  to  put  any 
new  ideas  into  that  circle.  I  find  in  talking  with  different 
penmen  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  what  is  termed  "  Pure 
muscular  movement"  and  excessive  movement  exercises  — 
especially  what  is  called  the  large  compact  oval.  Penmen 
have  found  out  that  only  a  few  who  are  given  pure  muscular 
movement  teaching  and  plenty  of  large  compact  oval  practice 
are  able,  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months  to  write  a  practical 
business  hand  The  majority  of  the  pupils  write  a  scrawl  — 
they  have  no  control  of  their  movement  and  are  entirely  un- 
able to  write  the  small  letters  with  any  degree  of  legibility  or 
ease. 

Most  of  the  letter  writing — where  a  running  hand,  so  popu- 
lar with  muscular  movement  writers,  might  be  used  -is  done 
with  a  typewriter.  The  major  part  of  the  writing  required 
must  be  written  compactly  and  that  is  where  pure  muscular 
movement  writing  fails.  The  pupil  who  has  a  movement  or 
development  that  will  reach  three,  four  or  more  lines  wants  lots 
of  room  in  which  to  turn  around  :  he  wants  to  move  in  lar^e 
circles;  he  simply  can't  confine  himself  to  little  insignificant 
letters.  I  can  see  a  "  Pure  "  frantically  waving  his  arms  and 
hear  his  megaphonic  voice  as  he  whispers  :  "  You  just  ought 
to  see  my  Johnnie  write  ;  then  you  wouldn't  say  those  foolish 
things."  Yes,  we  all  have  our  Johnnies.  They  are  a  great 
pleasure  and  we  point  to  them  with  pride  but  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  should  be  the  deciding  in- 
fluence. 

Keep  on  saying  what  you  think  even  though  each  statement 
may  render  all  previous  theories  obsolete. 

Fraternally  yours,  E.  I>.  Snow. 
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:  fy'  Big  gyp  N  W1  u  N . 

The  first  and  third  lines  -were  made  on  Ross  or  prepared  paper  with  1  en,  pencil  and  knife.     The  second  line  was  made  on  drawing 

paper  with  pencil  and  pen.    The  fourth  line  was  made  on  black  paper  with  white  ink.     The  last  line  is  a 

specimen  of  ordinary  pen  and  ink  work. 

FROM    MR.    FLICKINGER. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Oct.  19  1898. 
Enclosed  I  send  you  remittance  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  the  Penman  and  Artist.  1  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  single 
number.  Can't  you  see  your  way  clear  to  issue  it  monthly  '.' 
With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity.  I  am, 
sincerely,  H.  \Y."Flickinger. 

We  wish  that  all  the  members  of  our  profession,  and 
especially  the  younger  ones,  were  acquainted  with  Mr. 

Flickinger.  No  one  can  become  acquainted  with  him 
without  beint  benefited.  He  is  an  ideal  penman,  the 
second  syllable  deserving  unusual  emphasis.  The 
editors  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  freely  acknowledge 
that  his  life  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them. 
Such  men  as  he  throw  a  charm  around  the  profession 
that  makes  one  glad  he  is  in  it. 


A  man  hates  to  own  that  he  isn't  as  smart  as  a  hen.  but  he's 
got  to  allow  that  a  hen  can  sit  on  an  egg  and  not  get  mad. 

Hearing  a  physician  remark  that  a  small  blow  will  break 
the  nose,  a  rustic  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  I  dunno  'bout  that. 
I've  blowed  my  nose  a  great  many  times,  and  I've  never 
broke  it  yet." 

"  Why  do  you  punch  that  hole  in  my  ticket  ?  "  asked  a  little 
man  of  the  railway  official.  "  So  that  you  may  pass  through," 
was  the  reply. 

An  Unwarranted  Assumption.— Editor  i to  humorist i:  "Do 
you  expect  pay  for  this  joke?  "  Humorist:  "Certainly.  You 
didn't  think  I  was  in  the  funny  business  for  fun,  did  you?" 

Penmen  can  drive  the  pen.  but  pencils  are  better  led. 

J.  O.  Wise, 
^_____^  Chicago.  III. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  18.  1898. 
1  congratulate  the  Penman  and  Artist  on  its  advancement, 
and  trust  it  will  always  continue  where  it  is  at  present — on 
top.  H.  H.  Smiley. 

East  Helena.  Mont.,  Nov.  H,  '98. 
The    Penman  and   Artist   is   certainly   original   in  design, 
method,  instruction,  unique  and  artistic  in  make-up,  broad 
and  unbiased  in  its  views,  and  inspiring  in  its  general  char- 
acter.    I  have  read  it  all  with  intense  interest 

J.  S.  Miller, 

Prin.  of  Schools. 
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PENMANSHIP    PEDAGOGICS. 

Writing,  One  of  the  must  important  lessons  teachers 

a  Means,  of  penmanship  have  to  learn  is  that   writ- 

Not  an  End  ing  (penmanship)  is  a  means  rather  than 
an  end.  It  exists,  or  should  so  exist,  as  a 
means  of  expression,  as  a  vehicle  for  thot,  ami  not  as 
thot  itself.  Writing  is  but  the  cart  or  car,  and  not  the 
prodnct  carried.  To  lie  truly  serviceable  writing  needs 
to  be  truly  practical  :  simple  in  construction  and  thotless 
in  execution.  Writing  should  serve  rather  than  eon- 
sume  thot.  Fancy,  accurate  forms  and  theoretic 
movements  take  too  much  thot  to  produce  and  are 
therefore  impractical  for  every-day  service  in  express- 
ing and  recording  thot.  This,  then,  we  believe  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  Simple  as  it  seems,  briefly  as  it  has 
been  told,  it  involves  much.  It  means  that  writing 
shall  lie  taught,  not  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  of  service. 
It  means  that  legibility  shall  take  the  place  of  accuracy  : 
plainness,  the  place  of  beauty  :  simpleness,  the  place 
of  elaborateness  ;  ease,  the  place  of  skill  ;  and  natural 
movements,  the  place  of  theoretic  or  extreme  ones. 
It  means  still  more.  It  means  that  less  time  shall  be 
given  to  practice  and  more  time  to  actual  writing. 
licit  less  effort  shall  be  expended  in  making  ovals  and 
mure  time  to  the  art  of  expressing  thot.  That  correct 
thinking  will  had  to  correct  acting  if  conditions  are 
favorable.  That  the  coming  teacher  of  writing  will 
develop  good  writing  by  requiring  careful  writing 
rather  than  by  volumiuous  and  extensive  practice. 

Penmanship  The  famous  committee  of  fifteen  appointed 
as  an  Art.  to  investigate  the  co-ordination  of  studies 
in  primary  and  grammar  schools  published 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  proposed  :  "  Has 
penmanship  a  distinct  pedagogical, value ?  "  the  follow- 
ing as  one  nf  the  best  answers:  "Penmanship — as  an 
art,  is  but  pen  drawing  ;  as  a  factor  in  education  it 
should  be  taught  more  frequently  in  connection  with 
other  studies.  Both  penmanship  and  drawing  suffer 
from  their  isolated  position  in  the  school  course." 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  First  part  of  the  answer 
than  penmen  generally  suppose.  Penmanship  is  in 
reality  a  substitute  or  complement  of  speech,  but  as 
employed  by  penmen,  it  represents  form  rather  than 
sound.  A  beautifully  written  page  such  as  penmen 
produce,  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  beautiful  in  curve 
and  lorm  lather-  than  true  or  beautiful  in  speech  or 
sound.  In  such  form  penmanship  is  a  form  language 
rather  than  a  character  language  —  it  is  an  art  rather 
than  written  speech.  In  this  light  it  is  quite  right  to 
call  it  "  pen  drawing."  The  second  thought  is  also 
iprite  truthful  and  timely  :  "  as  a  factor  in  education  it 
should   be  taught   more   frequently   in  connection   with 

other  studies."      N te  questions  but  that  as  an  art  of 

form  it  needs  to  be  taught  by  itself  but  that  as  an  art  of 
expressing  thot,  as  a  complement  of  speech,  it  cannot 
be  too  intimately  associated  with  expression  of  thot. 
We  therefore  need  to  teach  writing  while  teaching  other 
things  and  while  teaching  other  things  we  need  to  teach 
writing.  This  is  the  essence  of  correlation.  Writing 
exists  as  a  servant  of  speech  and  not  as  an  art  in  and 
for  itself.      We  need  more  writing  and  less  penmanship. 

Learn  Leading    psychologists     tell     us     that    act 

to  Do  by  should    be    the    result    of   thot;   that   con- 

Doing,  tinued    conscious  or  thoughtful  acting  is 

detrimental  to  serious  and  original  think- 
ing ;  that  we  should  learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them 
rather  than  by  mere  practice.  They  tell  us  that  there 
are  mental  highways  over  which  (hot  travels  much  the 
same  as  there  are  material  roadways  over  which  we 
travel.  Moreover,  they  tell  UB  that  this  mental  highway 
is  as  subject  to  ruts  as  our  material  mud  roadways. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  practice  of  any  art.  such 
as  writing,  independent  of  expression  of  thot,  creates 

ruts  or  groves  in  which  the  muscles  act  independ- 
ent of  anil  usually  somewhat  antagonistic  to  direct  thot. 


That  is,  -unless  act  accompanies  or  serves  thot  and 
thereby  creates  the  highways  of  mental  activity,  the 
groves  that  are  worn  by  mere  practice  are  worthless  for 
unconscious  execution.  In  other  words,  unless  thot  is 
accompanied  by  act  the  two  will  never  become  truly 
mutual  and  co-operative. 

To  illustrate  :  to  become  a  good  grammarian,  one 
must  not  only  study  grammar  but  one  must  use  grammar 
at  the  sarrre  time.  To  become  a  good  writer  one  must 
not  only  practice  writing  but  one  must  use  writing  for  a 
purpose  at  the  same  time.  One  must  not  divorce  the 
two  but  employ  them  conjointly. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  old  order  of  teaching 
writing  is  wholly  wrong  but  that  there  are  serious 
defects  in  the  old  that  need  to  be  corrected.  It  means 
that  there  has  been  much  needless,  fruitless  practice 
that  must  be  replaced  by  helpful,  stimulating,  actual 
writing. 

Correlate  A  question  that  confronts  the  penman  of 
Thot  and  Act.  today  is  that  of  correlation.  The  fact  is 
that  scarcely  any  thing  exists  for  and  by 
itself.  This  is  the  age  of  co-operation  and  writing  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  writing  exists 
for  other  things  rather  than  for  the  mere  forms,  the 
alphabet.  They  have  learned  to  teach  grammar  while 
teaching  literature,  history,  geography,  etc..  and  they 
have  learned  to  teach  history,  geography,  literature, 
etc.,  while  teaching  grammar. 

We  must  learli  to  write  while  learning  to  spell,  keep- 
ing accounts,  writing  essays,  etc.,  and  we  must  learn  of 
these  things  while  learning  to  write.  In  other  words, 
we  must  do  something  other  than  practice.  The  doing 
of  any  thing  is  in  itself  practice  but  the  practice  of 
anything  is  not  always  doing  it,  or  does  it  always  lead 
to  the  doing.  This  does  rrol  mean  that  there  shall  be 
no  practice,  but  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  purpose- 
less practice  or  practice  wherein  the  results  do  not 
count  in  value  t  he  same  as  doing  usually  counts.  It  has 
been  observed  that  no  one  learns  as  rapidly  as  he  who 
actually  puts  to  practice  (service)  the  theories  he  is 
learning.  To  sum  it  up  briefly,  it  rrreans  that  theory 
and  practice  shall  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  thot  and 
deed  shall  be  so  co-related  as  to  be  well  nigh  one. 
The  Medina,  N.  \\,  Nov.  10,  '98. 

Vertical  Editors  Penman  and  Arrist: 

I  notice   you  define  vertical  writing  as  any 
Question.  writing   not   more  than  20°  from   vertical.     I 

think  vertical  writing  should  be  judged  from 
another  standpoint.  I  should  define  vertical  writing  as  any 
writing  produced  when  book,  hand  and  pen  are  in  the  proper 
position  for  writing  the  vertical  hand.  I  spent  the  entire 
months  of  May  and  June  visiting  New  York  schools,  where 
vertical  writing  is  partly  in  use— the  result  of  my  observation 
was,  that  children  get  nearer  the  vertical  in  the  lowest  grades, 
and  run  into  back  hand  as  they  progress  and  try  to  add  fore- 
arm to  finger  movement.  If  I  was  to  mark  vertical  by  degrees 
of  slope,  I  would  say  from  10°  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  and 
30°  to  the  left.  Vertical  writing  is  practically  the  left  handed 
man's  writing,  which  is  generally  back  hand  or  vertical,  very 
rarelv  a  slant  to  the  right.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  slant  writing  to  the  right  when  in  the  best  position 
to  produce  vertical  writing.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  and  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Geo.  H.  Shatti  ck. 

The  above  is  the  kind  of  letters  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
receive,  read,  ponder  over,  and  profit  by.  It  discloses 
an  earnest,  frank,  investigating,  experienced  mind. 
The  writer  of  it  is  a  veteran  in  the  penmanship  world. 
And  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Bhattuck  is  about  right  in  con- 
cluding that  when  I  he  paper  is  held  straight  with  the 
desk  tire  writing  will  have  a  tendency  toward  a  back 
hand  or  left  slant  rather  than  a  right  or  forward  slant. 
But  we  think  he  is  wrong  in  accepting  or  concluding 
that  vertical  writing  necessitates  a  straight  position  of 
the  paper  when  arm  movement  is  applied.  Many  of 
our  most  successful  vertical  writers  bold  the  paper  the 
same  as    in    slanting    writing.      We   are   of    the    opinion 

(which  is  based  upon  extensive  observation  ami  experi- 
ment) that  the  paper  should  be  turned  about  half  way 
between  the  usual  angle  prescribed  by  vertical   publica- 
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tiona  and  by  slant  publications.  This  would  mean  that 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  should  be  held  at  an  angle  of 
from  10°  to  2i)°  from  the  edge  of  tin*  desk.  But  we 
believe  that  it  may  be  held  parallel  with  the  desk  to 
advantage  by  some  and  by  a  few,  parallel  with  the  arm. 
If  we  were  advocates  of  the  "simon  pure  muscular  move- 
ment theory"  we  would  recommend  that  the  paper  be 
held  parallel  with  the  forearm  for  vertical  writing,  and 
vertical  is  the  best  style  suited  to  that  theory.  For 
pupils  in  the  primary  grades  we  recommend  the  front 
position  of  the  paper  but  as  they  advance  up  through 
the  grammar  grades  and  high  schools  and  apply  more 
and  nmre  arm  movement  year  by  year  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  paper  may  be  shifted  from  the  straight 
position  advantageously  by  many  who  desire  to  main- 
tain slight  slant  either  forward  or  backward. 

As  to  vertical  or  backhand  being  naturally  left  hand 
writing  we  have  never  as  yet  seen  sufficient  evidence 
ourselves  to  so  conclude  If  such  were  a  fact  no  righl 
handed  person  would  write  a  backhand  or  no  left 
handed  person  would  write  a  forward  slant.  But  they 
do  these  things  right  along.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
ol  hers. 

THE  LATE   Ar.  PACKARD 

S.  S.  Packard,  who  recently  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  was  the  most  widely  known,  most  distinguished,  and 
most  highly  honored  business  educator  of  his  day  Seem- 
ingly without  effort  he  easily  took  the  lead  in  his  great  call- 
ing; and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  business  education  would 
not  be  what  it  is  to-day  had  there  been  no  S.  S.  Packard.  In 
his  death  the  cause  has  lost  its  most  able  champion.  He  hon- 
ored his  profession,  and  in  turn  was  honored  not  only  by  the 
members  of  it.  but  by  all  who  knew  him. 

He  was  the  greatest  connecting  link  between  business  and 
general  education  our  profession  has  yet  produced. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  penman.  This  brought 
him  in  contact  with  commercial  training  in  general  which 
became  his  life  work. 

He  was  honest.  No  one  ever  heard  of  S.  S.  Packard  using 
questionable  methods  of  advertising  or  of  being  unfair  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.     He  relied  upon  the  truth. 

He  believed  in  educational  associations,  and  in  none  of  the 
many  organizations  to  which  he  belonged  will  his  absence  be 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  Commercial  Teacher's  Feder- 
ation. 

His  life  should  be  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  placed  in  the 


bands  of  every  aspiring  business  educator  so  as  to  furnish  a 
high  ideal. 

Metropolitan  Commercial  College, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  15,  '98. 
The  Penman  and  Artist  just  received.     It  is  such  a  h'anty 
that  I  can  keep  quiet  no  longer  but  must  join  with  the  rest  of 
its  readers  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  th><  si  papers  published 
in  the  interest  of  penmanship  and  drawing.        H.  A.  Fran/.. 

Chicago,  111..  Nov.  ^s,  1898. 
Enclosed  I  band  you  my  subscription  to  the  Penman  and 
Artist.  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  your  kindness  for  some 
months  in  the  way  of  sample  copies  and  now  want  to  lie  put 
down  as  a  bona  fide  patron  of  yours.  I  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
your  expositions  on  penmanship  and  as  an  admirer  and.  expo- 
nent of  the  art  lor  a  quarter  of  a  century  believe  that  "simpli- 
fied writing  for  business  purposes  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  near 
future.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  1  am. 
Youj  s  ■>  Li  \  truly, 

C.  R.  RUNNELLS. 

DOINGS  OE  THE  PROFESSION. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  mention  the  changes  made  by 
teachers,  what  they  are  doing,  etc.  <  >nc  teacher  likes  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  others  It  is  to  the  teacher's  interest  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  school  proprietor  to  know  of 
such  changes.  Keep  us  informed  of  all  such  changes,  and 
greatly  oblige  the  editors.    The  space  is  yours.     Use  it. 

A.  R.  Klotten  is  connected   with   Joiner's   Business   College. 

Cortland,  N.  Y R.  II    Kepler,   of  Middleiown,    Md..  has 

accepted  a  position  with  the  ilazleton.  (Pa.)  Business  College. 
K.J.  Klock  is  teaching  in  High  School  Commercial  de- 
partment, Atlantic  City.  X.  .!.._.  Messrs.  II.  A.  Franz  and  G. 
M.  Langum  who  recently  opened  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  report  a  very  satisfactory 
attendance  thus  far.  They  are  two  good  men  and  will  no 
doubt  build  up  a  splendid  school.  A.  K  Mussel  men  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Busine-s  College. 

Edward  Wade,  formerly  of  Grand   Island.  Neb.,   is  now 

connected  with  the  Southern  Business  University,  ol  Atlanta, 
G.i.  -.  R.  J.  Bennett  is  it-aching  in  Wilson's  Business  College. 
Seattle.  Wash.  -   ..H.  K.  Good,  formerly  of  Jamestown.  N    Y.. 

is  now  teaching  in   Eastman  College,  Pongbkeepsie,  N.  Y 

AS.  Fries  is  now  connected  with  Mankato  (Minn,  i  Commer- 
cial College R.  B.  Hull,  formerly  with  the  Norv.  ich  \Conn.) 

Business  Colleie,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  Business  College,  New   Haven,  Conn. 

___B.  F.  Hart  is  the  new  principal  in  charge  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Business  Col  ee.e. 
Merritt  Davis  has  opened  a  school  of  penmanship  in 
Eugene,  Oregon.  ..  J.  A  Clark  is  the  new  tu  nman  in  the 
Edmiston  Business  College,  Cleveland,  <>  ...  Miss  Alice  Van 
Ness  is  assistant  in  (he  Treasurer's  office  of  Hillsdale  (Mich  ) 

College Warren  Wot  d  is  a  member  of  the  facility  of  the 

Ohio  Valley  College,  Ravenswood.  W.  Ya  * .  D.  Deibprt  is 

now  connected  with  Corry  (Pa.)  Business  College. 
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PRIMARY    PENMANSHIP. 
The  Old  The  old  a,  b,  c,  method  of  teaching  read- 

and  ing,  the  multiplication    method  of  teach- 

The  New.  bag  numbers,  the  analitical  or  technical 
method  of  teaching  writing  have  proven 
detective  and  have  heeu  discarded  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last)  in  all  modern  schools  and  progressive  com- 
munities. We  believe  it  is  now  time  to  discard  the  old 
(which  also  includes  to  a  vast  extent  the  present) 
method  of  teaching  writing.  To  this  end  we  shall  do 
what  we  can  to  call  attention  to  this  much,  misunder- 
stood subject,  direct  our  energies  against  the  old.  and 
give  vent  to  our  convictions  in  evolving  a  new  and 
better  way. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  hereby  dedicates  her  latest, 
choicest  energies  to  this  work,  and  invites  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  progressive,  teaching-loving  persons. 
Detail  and  To  make  sure  of  our  premises  and  subse- 
Generaliza-  quent  deductions  it  will  he  necessary  to 
tjon,  proceed  slowly  and  to  consider  the  many 

little  things  that  have  a  hearing  upon  the 
art  of  writing  and  the  art  of  teaching  it.  Like  a 
botanist  who  stops  and  stoops  to  examine,  admire,  and 
classify  this  little  flower  or  that  little  shrub,  ever  watch- 
ful, never  neglectful,  for  this  or  that  little  minutia,  so 
we  shall  endeavor  to  take  cognizance  of  the  many 
things  that  have  a  bearing  upon  our  subject. 

Nor  is  the  work  alone  that  of  detail.  There  is  much 
that  is  general,  broad,  far-reaching  that  must  be  con- 
sidered with  catholicity  of  spirit.  Generalization, 
the  art  of  connecting  detached  facts,  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant in  a  scheme  of  education  as  the  facts. 

The  Two  subjects  present  themselves  at  the 

Child  5ubject  outset  for  consideration.  The  first  is 
and  the  the  subject  of  writing,  the  second  is  the 
Subject  Writing,  subject  or  person  to  he  taught.  For  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  either  in  its 
entirety  or  completeness  without  the  other.  The  time 
mav  come  when  we  can  consider  the  child  or  man  with- 
out considering  writing  (when  writing  shall  have  been  a 
thing  of  the  past  —  a  time  the  Penman  and  Artist 
hopes  to  live  to  see)  but  the  time  can  never  be  when  we 
can  consider  writing  without  considering  the  writer,  be 
it  child,  youth,  or  adult.  .So  long,  therefore,  that  writ- 
ing is  the  mental  and  physical  product  of  man,  so  long 
must  both  be  considered  conjointly. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  subjects  of  childhood, 
of  youth,  and  of  manhood,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  subject  of  letters,  of  expression  of  thot, 
and  of  acquirement  and  execution. 

The  Child        The  child  when  it  enters  into  the  world   is 
Wonder.  little   else  than    a    bundle    of   energy  :    of 

pent-up  screams,  and  of  helplessness.  The 
most  helpless  of  animals,  it  develops  into  the  most 
masterful  of  animals  and  of  self.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  child's  first  percepts  and  impulses  are  quite 
general  and  vague.  That  childhood  is  characteristic 
of  generality  and  dreaminess.  The  dreams  grow  more 
definite  and  clear  as  the  child  develops  into  the  youth, 
and  eventually  many  become  real  and  true. 


The  child  lives  in  its  senses  anil  thrives  upon  them. 
It  enjoys  eating  wholesome  child  food  :  it  enjoys  seeing 
bright  colors  :  it  enjoys  hearing  loild  sounds  :  it  enjoys 
much  activity  and  much  sleep.  \1  firsl  it  lives  much  in 
the  physical  senses  lint  as  it  lives  lunger  and  longer  it 
lives  more  and  more  in  the  mental  senses.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  come  into  the  world  with  little  else  thau  vitality 


and  go  out  of  the  world  because  of  the  want  of  vitality. 
We  enter  the  world  hungry  and  hopeful  with  upturned, 
optimistic   face    and  with  open  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears, 

ready  to   receive  physical  and   mental   1 1. 

We  go  out  nf  the  world,  if  we  live  long  enough  in 
acts  and  years,  with  drooping,  despondent  face,  dimmed 
eye  and  deafened  ear,  ready  to  receive  that  which 
awaits  us,  perhaps  much  as  we  accepted  that  which 
awaited    us   here. 

Child  To     evolve    a    rational,     normal,    practical 

Objective  mode    of     expressing  thot     by    characters 

rather  than  called  letters  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset 
Subjective.  to  grasp  the  wholeness  uf  life  :  to  perceive 
that  childhood  is  sensual,  middle  age  act- 
ive, and  old  age  reflective.  As  the  child  differs  in 
mind  and  body  from  the  man  so  must  the  instruction 
thing  taught  and  mode  of  teaching  it)  differ.  The 
child  at  school  age  is  small,  immature  in  mind  and 
body,  and  active.  It  is  quick  to  observe,  quick  to 
think,  and  quick  to  act.  Its  observations  are  general 
rather  than  specific  :  its  thinking  is  formal  rather  thau 
abstract  :  "nd  its  actions  are  detached  and  changeable 
rather  than  connective  and  continuous.  The  child 
deals  with  things  rather  than  ideas,  with  objects  rather 
than  subjects,  with  the  concrete  rather  than  the  ab- 
stract. But  with  all  its  tendency  towards  things  sensual 
and  things  concrete,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is 
wholly  deficient  in  things  mental  and  abstract.  For 
not  infrequently  are  adults  dumbfounded  by  the  ques- 
tions, sayings,  and  doings  of  children.  The  thing  to 
keep  uppermost  in  mind  in  teaching  children  is  that 
theirs  is  an  objective,  sensual  world  rather  than  a  sub- 
jective, abstract   sphere. 

notor  Upon  this  topic  Editor  Vaile   of  The  In- 

Education  telligenee  says  concerning  writing  :"  The 
motor  side  in  education  should  at  no  time 
be  neglected,  however;  there  is  always  need  of  motor 
activity  in  expression.  This  may  be  by  speech,  by 
writing,  by  drawing,  in  any  one  of  many  ways.  It  is 
only  by  complete  expression  that  we  can  be  sure  of 
what  is  in  our  minds.  It  takes  the  utterance  to  give 
our  thot  clearness  and  definiteness." 

"  One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  motor  activities  is  that  the  natural  sequence 
of  their  development  he  followed.  This  is  that  the 
more  general  activities  precede  the  special  —  that  the 
arms  be  exercised  before  the  hands,  the  hands  before 
the  lingers.  This  wotdd  require  only  large  free  move- 
ments from  the  youngest  children.  The  kindergarten 
in  particular  has  been  criticised  for  disregard  uf  this 
principle  in  its  sewing  and  other  occupations  requiring 
delicate  co-ordination.  The  primary  school  is  guilty 
of  the  same  fault  when  it  asks  children  to  do  small  tint 
work  in  writing  or  drawing." 

Regarding  the  first  paragraph  we  have  long  since 
held  that  if  one  knew  a  thing  he  could  express  it  in 
words,  in  picture,  or  in  making,  unless  mute  or  para- 
Iv/.ed.  And  we  have  also  said  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  was  to  try  to  tell  what  you  knew — that  in  the 
proportion  that  we  tell  or  do  will  we  learn.  The  second 
paragraph  but  confirms  our  expressed  convictions  that 
children  should  not  he  taught  to  write  i  especially  with 
pencil  or  pen  or  in  a  small  manner)  under  ten  years  of 
age  because  their  minds  and  muscles  were  too  immature 
for  such  work,  and  that  the  results  arc  more  harmful 
than  beneficial.  If  children  are  required  to  do  small 
writing  they  will  resort  to  small  members  and  muscles 
to  do  it  with  and  these  small  members  are  not  mature 
enougb  to  do  the  work  normally.  The  consequence  is 
that  children  contract  injurious  habits:  injurious  alike 
to  writers  and  writing.  Less  writing  in  the  primary 
grades  is  the  (rue  remedy  :  the  only  one  that  is  at  once 
consistent  with  health  of  child;  development  i  mental 
as  well  as  physical  i  of  child  ;  and  improvement  "I  his 
writing  by  deferring  the  attempt  to  write  until  old 
enough  to  know  better  bow  and  old  enough  to  be  better 
able  to  do  properly. 
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WHAT  MOVEMENT  TO  USE  IN  WRITING. 

It  is  the  province  of  this  paper  to  learn  something 
concerning  movement  in  writing  in  an  indirect  way  by 

considering  how  we  do  other  things.  In  speaking,  we 
employ  the  miiseles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  throat,  chest,  and 
abdomen.  The  abdominal  muscles  give  fullness  and  force 
to  speeeli   while  the  muscles  of  the  lips  ami  tongue  give 

plainness  and  finish.  The  larger  muscles  of  the  vocal 
organs  make  speaking  easy  and  resonant  while  the 
smaller  muscles  make  speaking  articulate  and  plain. 

Those  who  do  much  speaking,  especially  in  public, 
find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  order  that  they  may  speak  forcefully,  freely , 
and  continuously.  Those  who  do  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  speaking  of  the  conversational  kind  employ 
principally  the  smaller  members.  The  orator  or  master 
of  speech  employs  equally  all  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  organs  of  speech,  from  the  lips  to  the  abdo- 
men, while  the  common  conversationalist  employs 
principally  the  smaller  organs. 

If  writing  and  the  members  used  in  writing  are  simi- 
lar to  speech  and  the  members  used  in  speaking,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  writing  we  employ  the 
muscles  of  the  lingers,  hand,  wrist,  fore  and  upperarin, 
and  shoulder.  The  shoulder  muscles  give  fullness  and 
force  to  writing,  while  the  muscles  of  the  hand  give 
plainness  and  finish.  The  larger  muscles  make  writing 
easy  and  elastic  while  the  smaller  muscles  make  writing 
legible  and  plain. 

Those  who  do  much  writing,  especially  of  the  busi- 
neas  or  professional  kind,  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  use  of  the  shoulder  muscles  in  order  that  they  may- 
write  freely,  easily,  and  continuously.  Those  who  do 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  writing  of  the  every  day 
variety,  employ  principally  the  smaller  members.  The 
penman  or  master  of  writing  employs  equally  all  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  machinery  of  writing,  from 
the  lingers  to  the  shoulder,  while  the  common  citizen 
employs  principally  the  smaller  organs. 

In  speaking,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
furnish  the  power  while  those  of  the  throat,  tongue, 
anil  lips  modulate  it.  In  writing,  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  furnish  the  power  while  those  of  the  lingers, 
band,  and  forearm  control   it. 

Persons  who,  in  speaking,  use  the  smaller  organs  but 
little  create  lots  of  noise  but  they  are  understood  with 
difficulty.  Persons  who,  in  writing,  use  the  smaller 
members  but  little  create  lots  of  scrawls  but  they  are 
read  with  difficulty.  Persons  who  use  the  tongue  to 
excess  in  speaking  lack  fullness  and  strength  of  speech, 
those  who  use  the  hand  to  excess  in  writing  lack  force 
and  ease  Ln  execution. 

Squeaking,  weak-voiced  talkers  and  cramped,  finger- 
movement  writers  belong  to  the  same  class.  Thick- 
tongued,   loud-voiced   speakers  and   arm   and  shoulder 

Yemeni    penmen    belong   to   the   same   class.     Chin 

speakers  are  weak,  chest  speakers  are  windy.  Finger 
writers  are  cramped,  arm  writers  are  reckless. 

Teachers  of  voice  culture  aim  to  develop  uniformly 
.ill  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  throat,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  that  are  employed  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
Should  not  we  as  teachers  of  writing  aim  to  develop 
uniformly  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist, 
arm  and  shoulder  that  may  be  employed  in  the  art  id' 
writing? 

Hither  the  simile  between  speaking  and  writing  is 
misleading  or  incorrect  or  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
write  exclusively  with  either  the  fingers  or  the  arm. 

If  the  most  advantageous  method  of  speaking  employs 
the  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  throat,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men conjointly,  it  would  also  seem  that  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  writing  should  employ  the 
muscles  of  the  lingers,  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder  simul- 
taneously. 

Inactivity  and  excessive  activity  are  alike  destructive 
anil  paralyzing  to scle.      The  employ  incut  of  but   part 


of  the  machinery  intended  for  writing  would  mean  that 
part  of  it  was  doing  more  than  it  should  and  part  less. 
Some  of  the  muscles  would  be  overworked  and  some 
would  diminish  for  want  of  exercise.  It  would  create 
a  condition  as  exists  between  the  idle,  over-fed  rich 
and  the  over-worked,  hungry  poor,  which  is  a  Idol  on 
our  nineteenth  century  civilization. 

Excessive  linger  movement  in  writing,  as  excessive 
exertion  in  doing  anything,  is  not  desirable.  Excessive 
arm  movement  is  equally  undesirable.  The  movement 
of  the  lingers  is  as  normal  as  the  movement  of  the  arm 
or  leg.  Finger  movement  in  writing  is  as  normal  as 
any  other  providing  it  is  not  excessive.  There  are 
certain  things  that  the  lingers  can  do  belter  than  any 
other  members.  There  are  certain  things  that  the  arm 
can  do  to  better  advantage  than  the  lingers  or  any  other 
member  or  members.  There  arc  things  that  the  hand 
and  arm  can  do  together  to  better  advantage  than  either 
can  do  alone.      Is  not  writing  one  of  them? 

Ilion.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1899. 

Kudosed  find  my  subscription  to  the  Penman  and  Artist. 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  decided  to  make  it  a  bi-month- 
ly, and  I  think  vouf  enterprising  spirit  will  he  appreciated 
liv  "  all  the  hovs*"  C   T.  Woi.kk. 


DESIGNING  A  TITLE  PAGE. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  designer  is  to  be  able  to  draw  almost 
anything  from  a  mosquito  to  an  elephant ;  from  a  flower  to  a 
mountain;  from  a  dew-drop  to  an  ocean.  The  second  requis- 
ite is  to  be  able  to  <n/u/^  these  natural  forms  to  a  particular 
purpose.  In  the  reduced  title  herewith  presented  the  author 
himself  knew  what  he  wanted  and  how  lie  wanted  it.  In  this 
case  the  artist's  principal  task  was  to  draw  correctly  from 
a  naturalist's  point  of  view  a  stork,  ducks,  and  clouds.  This 
was  done  by  description,  copies,  and  Imagination.    The  clouds 


in  this  design  are  at  once  decorative  and  natural— they  give 
distance  and  at  the  same  time  "  tie  "  the  parts  of  the  picture 
together.  Care  must  he  exercised  in  arranging  the  lettering 
and  objects  *«>  that  the  design  does  not  become  one-sided, 
crowded,  or  discordant.  Plainness  of  letter  is  preferable  to 
gaudiness,  where  there  are  natural  forms  connected  with  the 
design.  No  field  of  art  demands  as  much  originality  or 
invention  as  that  of  designing.  No  line  of  art  pays  better. 
No  department  of  drawing  is  more  difficult  to  teach.  No 
kind  of  work  can  be  acquired  to  better  advantage  by  one's 
self  So  do  not  despair  but  begin  to  attempt.  Send  us  some- 
thing of  your  own  to  criticise,  etc. 

Marlboro,   Mass.,  Nov.  27.  '98. 
Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  the  Penman  and  Artist  one  year. 
Please    accept     my    sincere    thanks    for    the    many    valuable 
'  Zanerian     ideas  I  have  gleaned  from  your  own  and  other 
publications.  F.  E.  Ja-ckson. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov    14,  '98. 
Your  last  issue  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  is  better  than  e^er. 
It  is  the  onlj  paper  I   care  to  receive  now.     I  think   you  are 
doing1  just  right  by  issuing  it  oftener,  and  I  trust  that  very  soon 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  monthly. 

W.  B.  Caldwell. 

5LANT  AND  LEGIBILITY. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  vertical  writing  is  more  legible 
because  it  is  written  larger  and  with  a  coarser  pen  than  the 
usual  slanting  hand.  Others  assert  that  slant  writing  is  just 
as  legible  as  vertical  unless  it  is  written  very  slanting.  If  the 
latter  is  true  we  would  like  to  know  at  what  particular  angle 
very  slanting  writing  begins  to  be  less  legible  than  slightly 
slanting  writing? 

Unquestionably  legibility  is  affected  by  coarseness  or  fine- 
ness of  pens,  by  angle  and  turns,  by  dissimilarity  of  letters,  by 
size.  etc.  Vertical  is  the  more  legible  because  the  turns  and 
angles,  straight  and  curved  lines,  up  and  down  strokes  are 
more  unlike  and  therefore  more  distinct.  As  soon  as  writing 
slants  the  least  to  the  right  of  a  perpendicular,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  it  ceases  to  be  as  legible  as  vertical  forms, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  become  serious!;/  illegible  on 
account  of  slant  until  it  slants  more  than  forty-five  degrees. 

Technically  (according  to  the  laws  of  optics  and  geometry  i, 
forms  that  slant  ate  not  as  legible  as  vertical  forms,  but  prac- 
tically, the  differance  is  not  sufficient   to  quibble  about  until 
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forms  begin  to  slant  considerably.  Forms  begin  to  be  notice- 
ably less  legible  as  they  slant  more  than  60  or  50°.  As  forms 
depart  to  the  right  from  the  perpendicular  they  become  less 
legible  at  a  very  small  ratio,  until  60°  is  passed  when  the  ratio 
of  illegibility  increases  quite  rapidly  until  30  is  reached  at 
which  time  legibility  is  scarcely  maintained  at  any  price  of 
effort. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  slight  or  no  slant  in  writing  is  more 
legible  than  much  slant. 

The  increase  of  illegibilty  is  due  to  angularity  as  well  as  to 
slant,  but  it  is  extreme  slant  that  causes  extreme  angularity. 
A  very  slanting  hand  must  necessarily  be  very  angular. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it  but  try  to  write  it  otherwise. 

Dunkirk,  N.  V..  Nov.  11,  '98. 

You  can  not  imagine  how  eagerly  I  read  every  word  of  ihe 

last    Penman   and   Artist  even  to  the  advertisements.     I   am 

glad   you   have  decided  to  make  it  a  bi-monthly  ;   monthly 

would  have  been  better.  Frances  B.  Tierce.  * 

Mount  Albion.  Ont.,  ('an.   Nov.  16,  1898. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  last  copy  of  the  Penman  and  Artist 
which  is  just  to  hand.  It  is  the  best  yet  produced  ;  an  inspir- 
ation to  any  one.  That  it  will  come  more  frequent  is  welcome 
news.  J.  E.  Turner. 
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BY  YOUR  FIRESIDE. 

Mail  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping  and 
Penmanship.  Tuition  ;  time  un- 
limited. Scholarship  in  either  course 
only  $20.00,  payable  $1.00  per 
month.  Courses  Thorough.  Strong 
Faculty.  Over  3,000  Students.  Cat- 
alogue for  a  stamp.     Address 

EL8T0N  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

Cauton,  Missouri. 
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WANTED ! 

Hrst-Class  Advertisers  who  have 

First-Class  Articles  for  sale, 

to  Advertise  in 

The  Penman  and  flrtist. 

We  have  a  splendid  class  of  intel- 
ligent readers  who  are  patrons  of 
■p-to-date  productions. 


LEARN 

TO 

WRITE 

Practically  and  beauti- 
fully, learn  to  draw 
truthfully  and  artistic- 
ally, and  learn  to  teach 
scientifically  by  sub- 
scribing for  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  and 
studying  and  practicing 
from  its  pages. 


DON'T  KICK  .  .  . 

Yourself  nor  us  it'  you  do  not 
set  The  Penman  and  Artist  by 
the  10th  of  February,  April, 
June,  August,  October  or  De-  J 
cember,  hut  notify  us  so  that 
we  can  send  you  another  before 
the  supply  is  gone.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  "gobbled  up" 
about  as  quickly  as  hot  buck- 
wheat cakes  by  people  of  good 
appetites  and  good  manners. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  IDEA.. 

or  ii  design  that  i>  new  and  good,  let  us 
present  it  to  25,000  readers  by  printing 
it  in  the  besi  Penman's  paper  <>n  earth — 


..THE  PENMAN  AND  ARTIST 


j  A  WORK  OF  ART  WORTH  A  DOLLAR. 

We  have  in  preparation  anew  catalogue  of  Penmanship  and  Art.  Penman- 
>  ship  and  Art  Publications,  and  Penmanship  and  Art  Supplies.  It  is  handsome- 
|  ly  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  Penmanship,  Flourishing,  Lettering,  De- 
|  sign-.  Portraits,  etc.,  and  surpasses  in  size  and  elegance  anything  in  the  line 
|  ever  issued  from  this  office,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from  thai  of  any  other. 
I  For  the  small  sum  of  TEN"  CENTS  it  will  be  mailed  post  paid    as   -non    as 

}  published,  which  will  be  about  March  loth.     It   costs   many   times  the   amounl 
|  asked  to  produce  it,  but  it  is  yours  for  a  DIME.     Address  : 

|  P;E**njfIHr    P*(iD    fltfTIST, 

3  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HEV  TO  THE  UNE,LET  TH_E  CH<^  FAIL  WHERE  TH_Y  WILL 


PBNHANShlP  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PRESCRIPTION 
Number  Three 

We     have     here    what    might    be 
termed   a   very   fair  running  hand. 
And  like  most  such  styles  it  lacks  in 
legibility  mainly  on  account  of  sim- 
ilarity of  turns  and  angles.    This  is 
due  not  to  lack  of  skill  but  to  small 
ness  of  the  short  letters  and  lack  of 
clear,  definite  percepts.    The  person 
knew  the  difference  between  a  u  and 
an  /'  but  failed  to  fhink  that  differ*  nt 
in  applying  it.     It  is  not  more  move 
nu nt    that    this    person    needs    but 
more  critical  care   more  diserimina 
tion  in  little  things.    The  word  fret . 
third  line  from  the  top,  is  illegible 
because  of  the  similarity  in  the  las) 
three  letters.    The  letters  -  "  in   .-..    ip 
lion  arc-  known  only  by  the  preceding 
and  following  forms.    The  letters  eri 
are   equally    doubtful    in    Zanerian. 
The  letters  e-vor  in  -deator  are  also 
rather  guessable.     Poor  writing,  the 
writer  contends,  is  not  due  so  much 
to   poor   movement    as  to    lack    of 
critical      observation.       Pupils     arc 
tiiught     the    similarity    rather    than 
the    dissimilarity    of    letters.      For 
the     more    similar    letters    are    the 
resemble    nwinbting    or  monolon     in    ureal 


speech.  Pupils  are  drilled  and  drilled  upon  movement  exer- 
cises until  their  movements  become  monotonous,  general, 
and  uniform  to  such  a  degree  that  they  find  difficulty  in 
modulating  the  action  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  '/'«, 
and  n'f,  o's  and  rV,  1'8  and  t*8,  etc.  More  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  qualities  that  distinguish  one  letter  from  another. 
Impress  these  differences  indelibly  upon  the  mind  and  the 
hand  will  reproduce  them  unconsciously.  The  result  will  be 
that  we  will  have  more  legible  writing  though  a  trifle  less 
uniform.  A  certain  amount  of  uniformity  is  desirable  for 
facility  in  execution  but  too  much  uniformity  is  destructive 
of  legibility  and  character  We  are  convinced  that  movement 
is  being  pushed  too  far — that  form  is  being  overlooked — that 
writing  is  being  robbed  of  its  legible  characteristics. 

RARE  WORKS  WANTED 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  '99. 
Editors  Penman  and  Artist: 

I  am  anxious  to  learn  what  rare  old  books  there  are  among 
the  penmen  in  the  country  pertaining  to  penmanship.  A 
hook  may  be  old  and  not  rare.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
readers  report  to  you  or  to  me,  and  whatever  results  I  get  will 
be  reported  to  yon.  Geo.  H.  Shattttck. 


less     legible      thej 


THE  CARICATURISTIC  PACE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Pace,  whose  caricature  on  vertical  cranks  is  shown 
in  this  issue  (and  there  are  others  to  follow),  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  He  is  yet  young,  Just  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  caricature,  principally  self  taught,  and  has  talent 
and  industry  (the  twin  forces  that  move  the  world),  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  see  some  day  what  the  top  looks  like.  Keep  au 
eye  on  the  Penman  and  Artist  for  morn  of  hi*  work. 
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National  At  the  annual  meeting  of   Department  of 

Educational  Superintendence  of  the  National  Eduea- 
Association.  tional  Association  held  in  Columbus, 
February  21,  -'2,  -3,  '99,  many  remark- 
able men  assembled  and  many  remarkably  able  papers 
and  speeches  were  presented.  Among  the  many  things 
given  we  find  that  the  following  seemed  most  timely 
and  applicable  to  penmen  and  penmanship  :  That 
education  is  but  a  means  of  realizing  or  actualizing  the 
ideal ;  that  education  is  but  a  means  and  not  an  end  ; 
that  character  is  greater  and  more  desirable  than  mere 
learning  :  that  the  forces  which  build  character  are  to 
a  large  degree  silent  and  unseen,  tho  all-powerful  ; 
that  subjects  are  bat  means  of  enlarging  the  pupil  : 
that  subjects  have  no  limit  in  themselves  and  that  they 
are  of  value  only  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  ma- 
terials upon  which  to  work  :  that  reading,  mathematics, 
spelling,  writing,  etc.,  are  but  means  to  ends  :  that 
they  are  but  "petty  details"  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education  ;  that  educational  results  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  figuring,  etc.,  that  a  pupil  does,  but 
rather  by  the  life  that  he  lives  ;  that  writing,  spelling, 
etc.,  are  but  implements  of  growth  and  power — the 
material  instruments  by  which  man  passes  from  the 
real  to  the  ideal  ;  that  the  true  teacher  adjusts  the 
instrument — the  problem  or  the  writing — to  the  pupil 
and  not  the  pupil  to  the  instrument  ;  that  subjects  must 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  normal  effort  and  not 
elevated  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  ;  that  sub- 
jects exist  for  pupils,  and  not  pupils  for  subjects. 

If  these  things  mean  anything  educationally  they 
mean  to  us  as  penmen  that  so  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned writing  should  be  of  the  simplest  form  and 
character  :  that  as  little  time  and  effort  should  be  con- 
sumed in  its  acquirement  and  execution  as  possible  ; 
that  it  should  be  a  servant  of  beautiful  thot  rather  than 
the  servant  of  beautiful  curves  ;  that  writing  must  be 
brought  down  out  of  the  domain  of  the  ideal  in  order 
that  it  may  aid  the  actual  in  realizing  the  ideal  in  life  : 
that  writing  must  come  down  to  the  level  »f  the  child 
and  to  common  usage  rather  than  that  the  child  shall 
come  up  to  it  and  that  common  usage  shall  be  elevated 
to  uncommon  or  professional  usage  :  that  writing  for 
and  by  the  many  must  necessarily  differ  from  writ- 
ing for  and  by  the  few  who  are  specialists  ;  and  that 
writing  must  conform  to  universal  physiological, 
psychological,  and  pedagogical  laws. 

One  other  conviction  that  seemed  uppermost  among 
these  educators  was  that  teachers  need  abroad,  general 
education  aB  well  as  a  thorough,  technical  training  ; 
that  back  of  specialism  there  must  be  bredth  and 
depth  ;  that  back  of  all  must  be  character. 


Formalism.  Occasionally  we  learn  of  individuals  en- 
deavoring to  re-establish  the  old  idea  or 
doctrine  that  all  should  be  taught  to  write  in  the  same 
manner  and  that  all  should  be  taught  the  same  form. 
This  we  believe  to  be  but  the  old  dogma  of  "letter 
above  spirit  "  seeking  a  new  lease  of  life.  If  we  mis- 
take not  this  is  and  is  to  be  the  golden  age  of  diversity 
of  individual  effort.  The  time  was  when  all  were  re- 
quired to  dress  alike — when  all  were  required  to  be- 
lieve alike  (if  such  were  possible) — when  all  were  re- 
quired to  worship  alike — and  if  we  read  history  aright, 
those  were  the  times  when  progress  stood  still  and 
sometimes,  seemingly  at  least,  retarded.  We  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  to  learn  to  kindle  into  a  shining 
light  the  long-subdued  spark  of  individuality.  Formal- 
ism makes  machines  of  men  :  individuality  makes  Gods 
of  men.  Diversity  of  effort,  not  sameness,  moves  the 
world  of  men  and  opens  new  Klondikes  of  golden 
opportunities  and  achievement.  We  have  had  for  a 
half  century  a  uniform  system  of  penmanship  and  as  a 
result  but  little  progress  in  writing,  as  compared  with 
other  things,  has  been  made.  We  welcome  the  time 
when  each  teacher  shall  teach  writing  in  her  own  God- 
given  way,  and  the  time  when  each  pupil  will  learn  to 
write  in  such  a  manner  as  is  best  for  his  temperament 
and  talent.  Now  is  the  time  to  develop  individuality 
and  not  the  time  to  destroy  it.  The  sooner  we  learn 
that  in  writing,  as  we  have  learned  in  other  things, 
there  is  no  one  toay  for  all,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

The  True  The  century  just  closing  has  been  one  of 
Education.  marvelous  development.  Invention  has 
been  one  of  its  chief  characteristics. 
People  have  learned  in  a  marvelous  manner  how  to 
overcome  and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature.  Indeed, 
material  progress  has  been  greater  than  for  centuries 
preceding.  Nearly  all  the  great  labor-saving  devices 
such  as  the  steam  engine,  cotton  gin,  reaper,  sewing 
machine,  typewriter,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light  and  power,  bicycle,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  de- 
veloped during  this  century.  Education  has  made 
great  strides  also.  A  century  ago  popular  education 
was  in  its  infancy.  But  few  could  read  and  write. 
Today  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  many  can  do. 
Intellect  has  been  enlarged  by  intellectual  training. 
But  has  invention  and  education  reached  their  limit? 
Or  is  progress  to  be  made  along  other  lines''  As  prog- 
ress has  been  made  poverty  has  also  increased.  As 
intellect  has  been  developed  rascality  has  also  grown. 
What  do  these  unpleasant  conditions  mean?  That  we 
shall  ignore  them  ?  and  continue  on  in  the  same  lines? 
No  !  They  mean,  instead,  that  we  shall  solve  them. 
How?     Bv    more    invention    and    more    intellect    with 
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the  resultants  of  more  poverty  and  crime  ?  No.  How 
then  ?  Ry  learning  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  inven- 
tions of  the  past  by  utilizing  them  in  lessening  human 
toil  and  by  supplying  all  with  the  necessities  of  human 
existence  and  longing.  By  evolving  a  system  of  educa- 
tion that  places  health  and  character  above  intellect. 
By  teaching  men  and  women  that  spelling  and  reading 
and  writing  and  adding  are  to  a  true  education  what 
the  little  finger  is  to  the  hand.  That  health,  character, 
sociability,  and  ability  to  do,  are  more  important  than 
book-knowledge.  The  twentieth  century  should  teach 
us  (or  rather  we  should  teach  it,  and  we  believe 
humanity  will),  how  to  live  without  drudgery,  how  to 
enjoy  life,  how  to  avoid  poverty,  how  to  help  one  an- 
other, how  to  be  healthful,  unselfish,  sincere,  and 
honest,  as  well  as  intellectual.  Let  the  new  education, 
which  stands  for  character  and  health  and  morality  as 
well  as  for  intellect,  come  Even  if,  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  we  do  have  a  little  poor  spell- 
ing and  grammar,  if  we  have  better  man  and  wo.uan- 
hood,  these  will  eventually  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a 
century  of  larger  life,  character  and  ideals,  as  we  have 
during  the  past  century  for  material  progress  and 
invention.  Let  us  obliterate  poverty  as  we  have 
human  slavery,  and  develop  character  as  we  have 
machinery.  Onward  and  upward  thru  the  century 
before  us. 

Will  Vertical  A  reader  asks  :  "  Will  vertical  penman- 
Fall  Flat?  ship  continue  to  grow  and  overshadow  all 
other  styles,  or  will  it  eventually  fall  Hat'.'" 
Our  answer  is  that  it  will  do  neither.  As  there  are 
ninety  or  more  different  degrees  or  angles  at  which 
forms  may  be  produced  (45°  to  the  left  and  45°  to  the 
right  of  ;i0°)  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no 
one  angle  will  overshadow  all  the  rest.  Then,  too, 
since  human  effort,  inclination  and  taste  differ,  we  will 
of  necessity  have  more  than  one  Btyle  of  writing  in  our 
future  theory  or  methods,  as  we  have  always  had  in 
practice.  There  is  no  one  slant  for  all.  Vertical  will 
not  fall  flat  because  it  is  farthest  removed  from  ex- 
tremes. The  fad  of  writing  vertically  will  pass  away, 
like  the  bicycle  fad,  but  vertical,  like  the  bike,  is  here 
to  stay. 

Beauty  Occasionally     we     hear     some      so-called 

and  business  educator  raise  his  voice    against 

Business.  beauty   in   writing,  not  only   for    business 

purposes,  but  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. If  such  had  their  way  no  one  would  be  allowed 
to  practice  writing  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  eye. 
They  have  but  one  idol  they  worship  and  that  is  the 
almighty  dollar.  They  worship  it  because  of  its 
scarcity  about  their  person  and  they  thereupon  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  only  the  unit  of  all  value  but  that  it  is 
also  the  golden  image  to  be  worshiped  by  all  calves. 
They  seem  to  be  so  brain-bound  as  to  be  unable  to 
comprehend  that  beauty  in  writing  that  is  intended  for 
business  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  business  scrawl 
in  a  resolution  to  be  framed  or  in  a  memorial  engross- 
ment. The  queer  part  of  it  all  is  these  same  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  people  use  ornamental  penman- 
ship and  flourished  birds  to  embellish  their  circulars 
with  a  view  to  attract  students.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  same  people  employ  someone  else  to  do  the 
writing  for  their  circulars.  "  Consistency,  thou  art 
a  jewel." 

The  Beauty  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  better 
of  Business,  sort  of  business  men  and  business  colleges 
recognize  that  business,  in  the  true  sense, 
is  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end.  They 
recognize  thai  it  Is  thru  business  that  they  and  their 
brothers  are  enabled  to  enjoy  life.  They  know  that 
nothing  is  so  pitiable  aside  from  poverty  or  sickness  as 
a  man  who  is  so  "  wrapped  up"  in  "business"  as  to 
be  unable  to  enjoy  even  the  companionship  of  his 
family.       "All    work  and    no   play    makes  Jack   a    dull 


boy  "  applies  to  men  as  well  as  to  boys.  The  beauty 
of  business  is  that  it  provides  not  only  business  people 
but  a  large  per  cent,  of  all  the  rest  with  the  real 
pleasures,  enjoyments,  comforts,  and  blessings  of  life. 
Business  sustains  operas,  schools,  parks,  books,  homes, 
works  of  art,  churches,  etc.,  etc.,  anil  without  them 
business  cannot  well  exist.  Business  is  a  means  to 
these  beneficent  ends.  Business  brings  us  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics  and  returns  our  skill  to  benelit  mankind 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  True  teachers  of  business 
recognize  that  this  world  is  something  more  than  work, 
facts,  and  prose  ;  that  it  contains  sentiment,  poetry, 
and  fiction  as  well,  and  that  "  all  the  wealth  you  can 
hold  in  your  cold,  dead  hand  is  what  you  have  given 
away."  True,  now  and  then,  you  find  some  enthusiast 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  add,  write,  and  keep 
books,  who  worships  Mark  Manna  or  Boss  C'roker  and 
scarcely  knows  that  there  once  lived  a  Shakespeare 
and  a  Michsl  Angelo,  but  such  are  in  a  minority.  Asa 
whole,  business  college  people  are  rising  above  such 
narrowness  of  life  and  are  beholding  the  ever  widening 
horizon  of  the  twentieth  century  civilization  now  so 
near  at  hand. 

The  Business  The  term  business  is  so  closely  allied  to 
of  Beauty.  the  commercial  world — to  the  manufac- 
ture of  serviceable  articles  and  to  the 
transportation  (collection  and  distribution)  of  the 
world's  products  —  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  these 
and  these  only  are  of  real  value.  But  there  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  the  business  of  beauty  as  well  as  the 
business  of  bonds.  Beauty  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
music,  painting,  elocution,  poetry,  literature,  the 
drama,  etc.,  etc.,  is  as  essential  to  the  fullness  of  this 
life  as  is  business.  In  fact  it  is  the  province  or  busi- 
ness of  beauty  in  all  things,  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature, 
to  make  this  life  not  only  worth  living,  but  to  make  it 
serve  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  next.  The  business  of 
beauty  is  to  please  the  eye,  enrich  the  imagination,  en- 
noble the  soul,  and  humanize  the  savage.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  there  are  in  many  business  colleges 
teachers  and  proprietors  who  are  not  so  purse-bound 
but  that  when  they  see  among  their  pupils  a  boy  or 
girl  who  has  an  inclination  ami  aptitude  toward  art  to 
say  :  "  You  have  no  business  devoting  your  life  to 
facts  and  the  recording  of  transactions  ;  you  should 
follow  art;  that  is  your  God-given  business;  attend 
some  school  whose  business  is  beauty  ;  you  are  now 
working  against  the  laws  of  natural  aptitude  :  you  will 
make  a  success  of  art."  Such  teachers  are  large- 
souled,  big  enough  to  recognize  that  the  business  of 
book-keeping  is  but  a  part  of  life  — a  minor  tho  essen- 
tial part  —  and  that  individuality  of  pupil  is  a 
precious,  divine  quality,  too  valuable  to  spend  its 
forces  in  the  wrong  sphere  of  activity. 

Muscular  What  would  we  think  of  a  person  who 
Movement  were  to  come  among  us  claiming  to  have  a 
Oratory.  new  and  superior  mode   of   talking   than 

that  employed  by  people  in  general. 
Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  we  were  all  using  our 
tongues  and  lips  which  was  very  improper  indeed. 
Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  tongues  and  lips  were 
made  only  for  tasting  and  kissing  (we'd  thank  Leaven 
or  him  even  for  these)  and  not  for  talking.  Suppose 
tie  were  to  say  that  we  talked  too  slowly  and  poorly 
and  that  it  was  due  principally  to  the  wrong  muscular 
method  of  operating  the  machinery  of  speech.  Suppose 
he  were  to  say  that  his  method  was  the  only  true  one, 
that  we  ought  to  have  known  it  a  century  ago,  and  that 
it  consisted  in  using  only  the  larger  muscles  id'  the 
abdomen  and  chest,  and  that  it  was  the  "  muscular 
movement"  (simon-pure)  method  of  expressing  lliol 
by  sound.  Suppose  lie  were  to  say  to  ns  that  chin 
music  was  worse  than  no  music  (even  though  lovers  do 
converse  that  way)  and  thai  if  we  did  not  quit  using 
the  tongue  and  lips  that  they  would  become  paralyzed. 
Suppose  he  were  to    tell    us   all    this   and    much    more 
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what  would  we  think  of  him  ?  What  would  we  think  of 
him  if,  while  propagating  his  theories,  he  were  to  use 
the  tongue  and  lips  himself  in  connection  with  the 
other  machinery  of  speech  ?  Yes,  what  would  we 
think  of  him? 

What  would  we  think  of  a  person  who  were  to  come 
among  us  claiming  to  have  a  new  and  superior  method 
of  writing  than  that  employed  by  people  in  general. 
Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  we  were  all  using  our 
fingers  and  hands  which  was  very  improper  indeed. 
Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  fingers  and  hands  were 
made  only  for  holding  the  pen  and  ax  (we'd  thank 
heaven  or  him  for  even  these)  and  not  for  writing. 
Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  we  wrote  too  slowly  and 
poorly  and  that  it  was  due  principally  to  the  wrong 
muscular  method  of  operating  the  machinery  of  writ- 
ing. Suppose  he  were  to  say  that  his  method  was  the 
only  true  one,  that  we  ought  to  have  known  it  a  century 
ago,  and  that  it  consisted  in  using  only  the  larger 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm,  and  that  it  was 
the  "muscular  movement "  (simon-pure)  method  of 
expressing  thot  by  writing.  Suppose  he  were  to  say  to 
us  that  finger  writing  was  worse  than  no  writing  (even 
though  lovers  do  write  thit  way)  and  that  if  we  did  not 
quit  using  the  fingers  and  hand  that  they  would  become 
paralyzed.  Suppose  he  were  to  tell  us  all  this  and 
much  more  what  would  we  think  of  him?  What  would 
we  think  of  him  if,  while  propagating  his  theories 
(propelling  his  pen),  he  were  to  use  the  ringers  and 
hand  himself  in  connection  with  the  other  machinery 
of  writing?     Yes,  what  would  we  think  of  him? 


Mr.  E.  M.  Barter,  Prin 
cipal  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  West  Texas 
Normal,  Cherokee,  Texas, 
whose  portrait  and  letter 
are  herewith  reproduced, 
is  one  of  our  most  skillful 
penmen.  He  is  yet  young 
and  will  no  doubt  outdo 
his  present  efforts  in  time 
to  come.  He  is  possessed 
of  art  talent  and  industry; 
the  two  invincible  forces 
which,  when  united,  make 
far  progress. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  announce  him  as  a 
regular  contributor  to  the 
Penman  and  Artist.  He  is  now  preparing  a  course  of  lessons 
in  ornamental  penmanship  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are 
going  to  be  not  alone  pleasing  to  the  eye  but,  to  the  student, 
helpful  and  practical.  Keep  an  eye  on  his  work,  for  he  is 
brainv  as  well  as  modest  and  skillful. 


From  Jerusalem 

The  Penman  &  Artist  received.  What  do  I  think  of  it?  I 
think  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  Is  "out  of  sight."  It  so  far 
exceeds  my  expectations  that  I  am  unable  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  it-  Its  variety  of  instruction  and  illustration 
was  the  first  thing  that  impressed  me.  Its  originality  is  ap- 
parent, but  best  of  all,  it  is  philosophic.  It  not  only  gives  the 
fact,  but  also  the  reason  for  it.  W.  S.  Gibbins, 

Jerusalem,  O. 


A  Famous  Club 

Mr.  Howard  Keeler  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  recently  sent  us  a  club  which  certainly  deserves  the  above 
name.  The  number  was  only  seven,  but  every  one  is  a  heavy 
weight  as  far  as  penmanship  and  business  education  is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Keeler  leads  the  list  after  which  the  following 
well  known  names  appear:  J.  P.  Byrne,  M.  J.  Goldsmith,  G. 
W.  Harmon,  A.  J.  Scarborough,  H.  0.  Bernhardt,  J.  M. 
Souers. 
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SbNSlBLE   WklTlfSG 


BY   K.  G.    I.AIRH. 


A  good  business  hand  should  be  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write, 
rapid,  compact,  durable,  neat  and,  above  all,  LEGILBE.  1 
believe  the  Sensible,  or  Simplified,  will  score  higher  in  these 
requisites  than  any  other  band  used  at  present. 

I'sin^  a  single  straight  line  in  many  letters  where  formerly 
two  or  more  curves  were  required,  is  one  thing  that  makes  it 
easy  to  learn,  the  pen  having  less  distance  to  hustle  over  gives 
an  easy  band  to  write.  It  is  rapid  because  with  a  minimum 
of  length  of  stroke  the  work  is  done.  Two  lines  may  be  easily 
written  between  the  ruled  lines  of  letter  paper,  and  long  run- 
ning initial  and  finishing  nourishes  being  omitted  make  it 
compact.  No  other  writing  comes  up  so  serenely  after  passing 
the  carbon  sheet,  hectograph,  mimeograph,  press  and  other 
copies.     A  page  of  it  is  the  essence  of  neatness.    There  is  no 

test    of    legibility 
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I         *  a. 

Shows  shifting  of  elbow  in  carrying 
pen  across  page.  1  shows  firsi  position 
of  elbow,  writing  about  2  inches.  2, 
second  position,  etc. 


that  it  shirks. 
The  crumpled  or 
soiled  paper;  bad 
light;  weak  vision; 
distance  from  the 
eye ;  small  or  large 
writing,  with  fine 
or  coarse  pen ; 
under  any  or  all 
of  these  circtim 
stances  it  retains 
the  one  thing  tor 
which  we  write, 
or.  at  least,  for 
which  we  should 
write— readability. 
To  a  great  ex- 
tent writing  is  a 
matter  of  muscu- 
lar training,  the 
quantity  of  which 
must  be  governed 
by  the  amount  of 
Writing tO  be  done. 


If  a  person  bad  to  do  but  little  writing  it  were  foolish  to  expend 
much  time  in  "getting  up  movement,"  and  then  having  so 
little  use  for  his  movement  it  would  soon  be  eaten  by  rust. 
With  the  commercial  pupil  it  is  quite  different,  lie  faces  a 
future  in  which  he  must  "take  his  pen  in  hand  "  several  hours 
each  day.  He  can  well  afford  to  so  train  his  writing  muscles 
that,  instead  of  the  mind  bein^  obliged  to  follow  the  pen  in 
its  various  mows,  the  brain  maybe  relieved  of  that  task  and 
permitted  to  work  along  other  lines  and  the  writing  still  will 
be  well  done. 

This  style  of  writing,  dens  not  require  the  volume  of  move- 
ment and  vigorous  action  thai  is  necessary  In  other  kinds,  but 
I  have  always  placed  great  value  on  a  thorough  overhauling 
md  training  of  the  large  muscles.    The  small  muscles  of  the 


fingers  are  readily  subdued  and  unless  care  is  used  the  writing 
will  be  placed  entirely  on  them.  To  overcome  this  tendency 
and  still  properly  apportion  the  movement  to  the  greatesl 
advantage  is  where  the  skillful  instructor  gets  his  oppor- 
t  it  n  i  t  y . 

Every  one  who  has  occasion  to  as  much  as  write  his  name  a 
few  times  a  day,  should  learn  to  have  the  hand  move  across 
the  paper  with  the  pen.  The  pernicious  habit  of  letting  the 
wrist  or  side  of  the  band  become  glued  to  the  paper  is 
accountable  for  much  of  the  bad  writing  and  is  something 
that  should  be  overcome  by  constant  watching. 

With  the  forearm  resting  on  the  table  and  the  hand  laying 
flat,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  line  may  be  drawn  over  the 
second  finger,  through  the  wrist  and  up  the  forearm.  That 
line  should  never  be  turned  to  either  side  and  when  the  fingers 
are  bent  to  hold  the  pen,  when  the  hand  is  moving  along,  at 
all  times,  that  invisible  line  has  no  side  turning.  I  emphat- 
ically insist  that  the  wrist  does  not  touch  the  paper  and  that 
it  neither  acts  nor  is  bent  in  writing.     Plate  No.  1  shows  direc- 
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tion  penholder  will  point  if  held  in  a  rational  manner.  The 
thumb  should  be  well  bent  with  the  point  touching  bolder, 
with  a  downward  pressure,  above  the  places  where  the  first 
and  second  fingers  touch  and  cross  it.  Now  get  some  good 
paper,  a  few  quires  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  good  ink, 
pens  of  medium  point  and  the  best  cork  or  woodbolder  you 
can  buy. 

Make  a  resolution  to  use  your  Intellect  now.  for  such  a 
thing  has  proven  good  in  Learning  writing  and  it  may  help 
you.  If  you  do  use  it  you  will  take  off  that  cuff  and  either 
remove  or  loosen  thai  tighl  sleeve.  Your  arm  must  have 
freedom. 

Place  your  chair  with  front  just  underneath  the  front  edge 
of  table  and  keep  well  back  in  the  chair.  Rend  forward  the 
body  at  the  hips  and,  keeping  the  Spine  Straight)  with  the 
breast  at  least  two  inches  from  the  table,  get  into  position 
shown    in    Plate    No.    1. 
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The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  gel  the  movement  loosened  up, 
to  so  knead,  soften,  sift,  pound,  massage  and  overhaul  the 
large  muscles  that   they  become  submissive  and    in   proper 

condition  to  undertake  what  will   follow. 

In  exercise  No.  1  the  pen  and  hand  are  swung  backward  and 
forward,  letting  the  point,  where  the  arm  crosses  the  table, 
form  a  pivot  and  the  wrist  does  not  Oend  or  act,  keep  left  elbow 
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of  the  Penman  and  Artist  but  I  don't  want  your  maiden 
efforts  Do  not  send  any  work  until  you  have  tried  several 
pages  of  it.  Be  your  own  critic  as  far  as  yon  can,  and  unless 
you  determine  to  work,  using  your  intelligence,  you  will  gain 
but  little  good  from  it.  It.  G.  Laird, 

214  S.  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn. 


in  its  proper  position  and  by  pressing  on  it  make  the  body 
steady.  The  right  arm  rests  without  pressure  and  just  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  skin  from  slipping  about.  Carry  No.  1. 
across  the  page  and  keep  at  it  until  you  can  do  it  well.  In  No. 
2  the  arm  must  be   forced   backward   and  forward,  the  wrist 
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going  directly  in  and  out  the  sleeve,  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
working  inside  their  muscular  covering  and  those  muscles 
working  inside  the  skin.  Do  not  work  fingers  in  this.  Stretch 
and  contract  the  large  fore  arm   muscles.     Warm  them    thor 


oughly.  Make  about  twenty  downward  strokes  in  one  place 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  minute. 

Keep  at  one  exercise  until  improvement  is  shown  and  get 
Nos.  2,  3  and  4  (all  at  same  speed)  thoroughly,  before  leaving. 

Try  to  excel  Mr.  White's  compact  work  on  which  were  spent 
five  vigorous  minutes. 


The  other  exercises  explain  themselves  and  are  intended  for 
fore-arm  practice  only.  No.  12  is  made  with  eare.  eighty  per 
minute. 

Try  to  master  these  exercises  and  be  in  readiness  for  the 
next    lesson. 

T  shall  be  glad  to  criticise  your  work  through  the  columns 


From  a  Leading  Business  Educator 

Big  Rapids,  Mich  ,  Feb.  15,  1899. 
Inclosed  find  50c  for  one  year's  subscription  to  your  valuable 
journal. 

Penmen  are  beginning  to  think  This  is  a  good  sign  Any 
one  of  several  articles  in  the  last  number  of"  The  Penman  and 
Artist,"  is  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscription.  Keep  to 
quality.     Never  mind  quantity.  W.  N.  Ferris, 

Proprietor  Ferris  Institute. 


Success  to  you  in  making  the  Penman  and  Artist  hi  monthly 
It  is  grand  ;    it  cannot  fail. 

Let  us  now  organize  a  State  Penman's  Association. 

Van  Wert.  O.  W.  W.  Terry. 

I  enclose  remittance  for  the  Penman  and  Artist.  Your 
paper  is  a  gem,  and  I  cannot  be  without  it  and  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  W.  H    Bodenhkimer, 

Buford.  Ga.  Prin    IJuford  High  School. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  in  present  form  is  without  an  equal 
and  bids  fair  to  outclass  all  kindred  literature  The  bold  tone 
running  thru  its  pages  is  just  the  thing  to  caich  and  retain  all 
thinking  members  of  the  profession  The  great  objection,  to 
the  papers  covering  the  field  at  present,  is  that  they  are  too 
conservative  and  narrow,  and  show  no  inclination  to  research. 
If  a  paper  wishes  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  a  profession  it 
should  take  time  to  thoroughly  investigate  all  new  ideas, 
before  it  arrogantly  proclaims  them  fads,  farces,  or  otherwise, 
and  then  fearlessly  give  expression  to  thoughts  emana'ing 
therefrom  Your  stand  taken  on  the  subject  of  Vertical 
Writing  is  certainly  praise  won  by  and  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  thinkers  The  only  objection  to  the  Penman 
and  Artist  is  that  it  is  nut  a  monthly  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
day  it  is  made  such  will  be  hailed  with  joy.  May  you  have 
increasing  prosperity  and  siieeess.  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Yours  truly, 

Nakusp,  B   C,  Feb.  27.  I8i)9.  John  W.  Mantel. 

If  we  are  looking  for  the  up  to -date  and  the  practical  we 
always  know  where  to  find  it.  Expansion  is  the  talk  of  today, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Penman  and  .Artist  is  doing  bet 
share  in  that  direction.  Send  me  a  few  samples  and  you  shall 
have  a  club  W.  S.  Ashby, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  With  Bowling  Green  Bus.  College. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  "  Penman  atid  Artist," 
for  which  you  will  please  accept  my  thanks.  From  a  casual 
examination  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  your  paper  is  a 
trueexponent  of  everything  practical  and  modern  in  penman 
ship.  I  believe  I  should  lie  doing  myself  an  injustice  should  I 
fail  to  add  it  to  my  It  si  of  periodicals.  I  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  fori  y  cents  in  settlement  of  a  year's 
subscription.  Chas.  R.  Wiers, 

Richmond,  Ind.  With  Richmond  Bus.  College, 
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LESSONS  IN  DESIGNING 

BY   E.   A.   OLIVER 

In  the  first  lesson  we  suggested  and  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  good  lettering,  which  should  be  considered  first  in  impor 
tance  in  beginning  this  class  of  work.  Always  hear  in  mind 
that  your  composition  should  he  so  constructed  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  ohserver  to  and  not  from  the  title  or 
wording  ;  employing  your  decoration  and  symbolic  figures  as 
a  means  of  beautifying  and  illustrating  the  title.  This  does 
not  infer  that  the  title  should  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  space— but  simply  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
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arranged  distinct  and  conspicuous.  The  usual  tendency  of 
young  designers  is  to  work  in  too  much  decoration  and  fill  in 
all  the  space  to  such  a  degree  that  it  flattens  the  effect  and 
detracis  rather  than  adds  to  the  design  as  a  whole.  Keep  your 
work  simple,  be  sure  you  understand  thoroughly  the  idea  you 
wish  to  express,  ihen  use  your  best  judgment  and  method  of 
handling 

Observe   closely  ornamental  work  of  all  kinds.    Study  the 
principles  that   t  nderlie  tt.e   construction   of  any   decorated 


produce  the  pleasing  effect  that  is  so  characteristic  of  freehand 
work.  Never  base  your  design  on  the  principles  of  squares 
and  circles  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  your  work  look 
mechanical  and  usually  gives  it  an  amateurish  appearance. 
It  oftentimes  becomes  necessary  or  practical  to  inclose  some 
portion  of  your  design  in  a  circle  or  square  to  affect  distinc- 
tion and  prominence,  or  color  and  contrast,  but  aim  to  work 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  things  add  prominence  to  the 
object  required.  Strive  to  cultivate  a  free,  neat  and  artistic 
method. 

The  headings  herewith  were  designed  simply  to  convey  the 
idea  and  principles  that  are  usually  employed  in  constructing 
headings,  and  not  as  examples  for  practice.  We  hope  the 
reader  has  too  much  pride  and  originality  to  be  contented  as 
a  mere  copyist.  You  may  get  discouraged  at  first,  btit  it 
wears  off  eventually  and  becomes  interesting  and  pleasurable. 
To  be  a  designer  means  to  be  original      Take  some  of  the 
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object.  Study  Nature,  the  endless  Held  of  beauty  ;  the  flowers, 
vines,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  are  all  full  of  suggestive  inspiration. 
These  may  be  drawn  in  their  natural  forms  or  in  a  conven- 
tionalized way  witli  effective  results.  We  may  say  here,  to 
achieve  success  in  the  higher  class  of  designing,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  be  proficient  in  drawing.  Good  designers 
are  expected  to  draw  anything  from  a  line  to  a  fine  illustra- 
tion.    Most  emphatically,  be  sure  you  draw  well. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  mechanical   instru 
ments.     While    they   are    accurate   and    reliable    they    never 


following  subjects  for  practice  :  Our  Musicians,  Theatrical 
Notes,  Society  News,  Secret  Societies,  Our  Young  People, 
Editorial,  National  Affairs,  Science  and  Art,  etc.,  or  any  subject 
that  may  occur  to  you. 

Criticisms  will  be  given  free  for  those  following  this  course, 
on  work  sent  to  the  Penman  and  Artist.  Send  postage  if 
drawings  are  to  be  returned. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Doner  w  a s 
horn  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  far-famed 
Cumberland  valley, which 
has  produced  such  well 
known  penmen  as  Min- 
nieh.  Bear,  Mountz, 
Bloser,  and  others.  He 
has  inherited  the  talent  of 
industry  so  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion and  is  pushing  to  the 
front  educationally  as  he 
already  has  in  artisti  c 
skill,  for  no  one  surpasses 
him  in  writing  a  graceful, 
delicate,  model  business 
hand  Mr.  Doner  has 
consented  to  favor  the  readers  of  the  PENMAN  and  Artist 
with  specimens  of  his  writing  in  the  form  of  quotations  from 
eminent  authorities.  In  a  recent  letter  concerning  this  work 
he  says:  "I  like  to  read  such  quotations  as  I  am  sending  lo 
you,  and  preserve  them  in  a  little  note  book,  and  read  them 
over  and  over  again  until  they  become  a  part  of  myself." 

'  Literature's  best  service  to  humanity  is  to  soften  the 
ruggedness  of  life  with  the  timings  of  romance;  to  beautify 
the  common  place  with  the  roses  and  lilies  of  poesy ;  to  help 
men  and  women  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the  dust   to  the  stars.' 

These  few  words  reveal  the  man.  For  no  young  man  of 
whom  we  have  knowledge  is  living  a  more  upright,  moral  life 
and  constantly  aspiring  to  live  more  nobly  than  Mr.  Doner. 
The  profession  and  the  world  need  more  such  material  of 
common  sense,  skill,  conscience,  and  practical  knowledge. 

Practical  Penmen's  Publishing  Co. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  publishing  company  recently 
organized  in  Kansas.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Emporia,  is  Presi- 
dent ;S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Vice-President;  J.  N.  Engle,  Treasurer, 
and  E    E   Salser,  Secretary. 

These  gentlemen  are  experienced  teachers  and  penmen  and 
we  feel  sure  that  they  will  turn  out  a  lot  of  good  things. 


achieving  success    but   of   utilizing 
himself  and  others. 


Mr.  McClure,  whose 
likeness  and  letter  are 
given  herewith,  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced 
young  teachers  of  pen 
manship  and  commercial 
branches  we  know.  He 
is  a  thoroly  progressive, 
intellectual,  sociable  fel- 
low. We  wish  there  were 
more  such  in  the  profes 
sion.  We  hope  to  present 
an  occasional  art  i  c  1  e 
from  his  pen.  He  writes 
several  hands  practically 
and  skillfully.  He  is,  in 
fact  a  practically  educated 
man,  capable  of  not  only 
it    to   the    betterment    of 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Harrisbirg,  Pa.,  Feb.  21.  1899. 
Friends  Zaner  and  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio  : 

I  enclose  fifty  cents  for  my  subscription  to  the  Penman  and 
Artist.  The  last  issue  is  simply  grand;  not  only  from  the 
view  of  penmanship  and  art,  but  there  is  something  in  its 
liberality  and  whole-souled,  unselfish  style  that  seems  to  raise 
one  above  that  petty  narrowmindedness  that  marks  so  many 
of  us.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  I  am  filled  with  the  desire 
to  help  others  it  is  just  after  I  read  the  Penman  and  Artist. 
I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  strange  power.  Whether  it  comes 
from  the  paper  itself  or  from  the  recollections  produced  of  the 
authors,  I  cannot  say. 

We  are  doing  well  in  the  school  now.  We  occupy  an  entire 
three-story  building  and  have  more  pupils  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

I  enclose  a  likeness  of  myself  so  that  you  will  know  me  if  we 
ever  meet  unexpectedly.  Yours  as  ever, 

Geo.  S.  McClure. 


_^<^^*^^~£~^<-^?~~7^ZZ^ 


BY    C.    E.    DONER,    TEACHER    !N    SPENCERIAN    COLLEGE.    CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 
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WARK,  FLOWER,  AND  PENMAN  AND  ARTIST 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  March  11,  1899. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  No.  17  is  at  hand,  and  is  filled  with 
not  only  good  lessons  and  copies  for  the  penman  and  artists, 
hut  with  grand,  inspiring  thots  for  progressive  people  of  any 
profession. 

Mr.  Warr,  of  the  "  Practical  Age,"  Moline,  Ills  ,  is  another 
grand  man  who  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  work  that  will  he  fell  in  the  future.  Such  papers  as 
the  "  Penman  and  Artist  "  and  the  Practical  Age  are  a  credit  to 
any  profession.  They  not  only  make  better  teachers  hut  hetter 
men  and  women,  hetter  homes,  a  hetter  civilization.  Long 
may  they  both  live  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Flower  is  again  at  the  head  of  a  maga 
zine.  and  I  will  surely  place  the  "  Uoming  Age"  on  my  list. 

Enclosed  find  50c.  for  which  send  me  the  Penman  and 
Artist  one  year  beginning  with  No.  18,  also  your  new  catalhg 
which  will  soon  be  out.  G.  T.  Wiswell. 


VERTICAL  WRITING 


The  Penman  and  Artist  has  been  read  by  me  with  great 
pleasure.  I  think  you  are  deserving  of  high  praise  for  your 
efforts  in  getting  out  such  a  scholarly  paper.  I  commend 
especially  your  very  sensible  manner  of  spelling;  as  "thot  " 
for  "thought,"  "tho"  for  "though,"  etc.,  and  your  lack  of 
criticism  of  competitors,  N.  P.  SlPPRELLE, 

Augusta,  Maine.  Penman  Shaw  College. 

Enclosed  find  50c  for  the  Penman  tk  Artist.  It  is  a  grand 
paper  for  even  a  farmer  It  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  It 
ai  Is  me  in  curving  the  plow  furrows  around   the  hills  and 

mcks.     Success  to  it. 
Jefferson.  Md.  1'-  P.  Kastkrday. 

Penman  and  Artist  at  hand.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  you  have  shown  in  the  improvement  in  both 
size  and  contents  of  your  most  valuable  publication.  Find 
my  subscription  enclosed.  Can't  afford  to  miss  a  single 
number. 

Butler,  I'a.  -I-  F.  Hutzler. 

I  think  tin-  Penman  and  Artist  is  very,  very  fine,  and  will 
give  untold  inspiration  to  any  penman 

Saco,  Maine.  A.  R.  MERRILL. 

The  last  "  Penman  and  Artist  "  is  the  best  paper  on  penman 
ship  1  have  ever  seen  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  but  that 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
make  it  a  monthly  in  the  near  future 

I  am,  perhaps,  one  of  the  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  complete  file  of  the  "  Penman  and  Artist"  and  "  Ex- 
ponent," and  in  order  to  preserve  them,  I  am  having  them 
bound  in  book  form,  and  also  have  a  good  set  of  covers  to  fit 
t  le  new  size  to  keep  them  in  temporarily,  or  until  I  get  enough 
to  make  a  book. 

Green  Pay.  Wis.  A.  B.  (Junderson. 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  penmen 

Even  if  a  boy  is  always  whistling  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  it 
is  just  as  well  to  keep  the  preserved  pears  on  the  top  shelf  of 
the  pantry. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  said  the  woman  to  the  tramp, 
who  had  got  over  the  wall  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bulldog. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  with  dignity,  "  I  did  intend  to  request 
something  to  cat,  but  all  I  ask  now  is  that,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  you'll  feed  that  dog." 

Disappointed  Reporter  :  "Hut  don't  you  think  the  article 
would  do  if  I  boil  it  down?"  Editor:  "  No,  I  am  quite  sure- 
it  wouldn't  ;  but  I  should  try  the  action  of  heat  on  it  in 
another  way  if  I  were  you." 

"Ah,  Jem  my  !"  said  a  sympathizing  friend  to  a  man  who  w  as 
just  too  late  for  the  train,  "you  did  not  run  fast  enough." 
"  Yes,  1  did,"  saiil  Jemmy  :    "  but  I  didn't  start  soon  enough." 

Patient     i  toe  i  or.  w  tint  is  the  cause  of  sweating  feet  ? 

Doctor— Well,  sir,  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  wash 
a  man's  feet  when  he  won't  do  it  himself. 

An  Artist.  — "Where  have  you  been,  Frank?"  "  Down  at 
St.  Louis  "  "  What  were  you  doing  there  '■'"  "  1  ran  a  photo 
graph  gallery."  "  Did  you  get  anything  to  do?"  "Well,  I 
Should  say  I  did.  I  put  out  a  sign,  '  Babies  Taken  Hire.'  and 
next  morning  there    were  four  of  them    left  on  the  door  step." 

"All's  well  that  ends  well."  -St.  Peter  'at  t  he  gate)— Well, 
who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want  ?  Arrival  I'm  a  writer, 
and  want  in.  St.  P.  — Well,  what  did  you  do  while  down  on 
the  earth  ?  Arrival—  II  /•  '  .  St.  P.  — Always?  Arrival— Ever 
since  I  was  big  enough.  St.  I'.  Walk  rx/ht  in  and  take  a 
harp  and  seal. 


I  am  here  to  stay 
There's  no  use  talking,  old  man.  of  the  main  slant  theory. 
You  may  push  until  you  get  tired,  but  I  shall  remain  "  ver- 

t  ically  "  just  the  same. 

LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  VERTICAL  WRITING 
Number  One 

Vertical  writing,  we  believe,  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  here  to 
be  used  and  to  be  taught  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  one 
particular  slant  or  angle.  It  is  here  as  a  standard  for  youths 
and  as  a  compromise  for  forward  or  backward  slants  for 
adults— as  a  happy  medium  between  extremes  of  slant  We 
give  it  as  one  of  many  styles  of  writing  and  as  one  of  the  lust. 
if  not  the  best,  in  use  at  the  present  time  and  to  be  used  in  the 
near  future.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  confounded  with  the 
English-American,  heavy,  extremely  round,  sluggish  style, 
but  we  want  it  to  be  considered  for  what  it  appears,  and  upon 
trial  proves,  to  be  worth. 

MATERIALS 

The  paper,  pens,  holders,  etc.,  should  be  good,  tho  not  neces 
sarily  fine,  quality.  The  paper  should  be  white  or  blue  in 
tint,  the  holder  straight  and  of  cork  and  wood,  and  the  pen 
medium  coarse  and  smooth  pointed  Such,  in  tact,  as  are 
used  in  any  style  or  slant  of  practical  writing.  There  are  no 
vertical  pens  in  fact  tho  there  are  some  in  name. 

POSITION  OF  BODY 
The  front  position  of  the  body  is  best  because  it  is  the  "  gold- 
en mean  "  between  extremes— between  the  left  or  right  side 
positions.  Keep  the  back  straight,  tho  not  necessarily  vertical. 
The  body  may  incline  forward,  bending  at  the  hips.  Both 
elbows  may  be  on  or  off  the  desk,  tho  near  its  edge. 

ANGLE   OF    PAPER 

The  paper  may  be  held  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk  or 
it  may  be  held  parallel  with  the  forearm  -at  an  angle  of  forty 
five  degrees  with  the  desk  Or  it  maybe  held  at  any  angle 
between  these  extremes.  Start  with  it  parallel  with  the  desk, 
then  if  the  lateral  action  is  too  restricted  shift  the  angle  of 
the  paper  until  the  left  to  right  action  is  as  free  as  desired 
Many  persons  hold  the  pen  and  paper  the  same  for  vertical  as 
for  forward  or  backward  slant  forms 

HOLDING   THE    PEN 

The  holder  may  be  held  in  the  conventional  manner  or  it 
may  point  in  the  direction  of  the  elbow  Or,  if  preferred,  it 
may  be  held  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  ami  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  on  which  you  are  writing.  Hear 
this  in  mind  :  there  is  no  one  position  best  for  all  but  that 
there  is  for  each. 

MOVEMENT 

for  the  figures,  let  the  hand  rest  on  the  little  linger  and  let 
it  serve  as  the  chief  center  and  seat  of  control  It  need  not 
slip  or  slide  in  making  each  form  hut  it  should  slip  in  going 
from  one  form  to  the  other  Do  not  use  the  fingers  to  excess 
the  principal  movement  should  come  from  t  he  arm.  Sim  pi  J 
let  the  hand  roll,  move  and  revolve  upon  the  little  finger.  Put 
the  pen  on  the  paper  before  Starting  the  movement  and  slop 
the  movement  before  or  as  you  raise  the  pen.  He  sure,  nol 
uncertain,  in  action  Leant  to  be  quick  by  making  the  forms 
quickly. 
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The  figure  1  consists  of  a  simple  straight  line, 
usually  about  one-third  higher  than  the  minimum 
letters.  Do  not  begin  it  with  a  small  upward  stroke 
or  it  may  resemble  7.     Be  firm  yet  free. 


The  4  may  be  made  of  three  straight  lines 
or  the  horizontal  may  be  curved  slightly  as 
herewith.  Aim  at  absolute  plainness,  it  may 
mean  a  fortune  to  you.     Be  unmistakable. 


i 


u 


Study  carefully  the  formation  of  the  loop 
Part  of  6.  It  is  an  easy  figure  to  make.  Close 
the  loop  but  do  not  carry  the  finishing  part 
thru  the  line.     Keep  the  first  part  straight. 


3ER    IN    WHICH    THEY    MAY    BE    PRACTICED. 

51°  5U  51,  51,  51,   51         t>c1  2. 

51  51  51  51   51    51=         1=32 

51,  51,  51  51,  51c   5\o 

51=  51,  51  51,  51,  5> 

5~U  51=  51*  51,  51c   51 

51,  51   51„  51  51=,  51        ^12 

51  51=   5~U  5"U  51=  51,        &\  1 

51,  51,   51  51   51,  51 

51    51,  51,   51,   51  51 

i 

AND    ILLUSTRATING    COMMON     ERRORS. 

Begin  the  5  the  same  as  the  1  and  finish  like 
the  3.  Then  add  the  horizontal  straight  line 
The  last  line  may  be  made  first  if  desired,  as 
many  expert  writers  make  it  without  raising 
the  pen. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  which  way  you 

make  the  8.  whether  you  begin  with  the  straight 

—  line  or  the  curved  stroke.    Twist    the  curved 

_  stroke  well.     Use  little  finger  rest  as  center  of 

control. 
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The  9  is  begun  like  an  a  but  finished   like  the 
figure  I.    (lose  it  at  the  top  or  it  may  resemble  " 
Use  a  round,  full  circular  movement  i 
pact  and  a  firm,  direct  movement 


ft 


nay  resemble  7.  •-— i 

lent  in  the  oval  \    A 

t  in  the  finish. 


± 


Begin'the  7  with  a  firm  horizontal  stroke  (if 
necessary  begin  it  with  a  heavy  dot  i  so  that  it 
may  not  resemble  1  Use  the  fingers  but 
little.     Let  the  hand  rest  on  the  little  finger. 


'l  ne  l  is  composed  of  a  simple,  fish-hooklike 
curve  and  horizontal  straight  line.  Thus  made 
it  is  plain  and  easy  and  rapid.  The  last  stroke 
may  be  made  slightly  upward. 


± 


i3_ 


Begin  the  3  the  same  as  the  2  and  finish  with 
a  curve  slightly  larger  than  the  first.  The 
loop  in  the  center  should  be  made  small  and 
may  be  omitted  if  desired.  Use  circular 
action. 


The  naught  is  a  simple  oval,  somewhat  taller 
than  the  small  o  but  smaller  than  the  capital  O. 
Use  a  free,  rolling  movement,  allowing  the 
little   finger  to  serve  as  the   center  of  action. 

PRACTICE 

the  figures  in  the  order  presented  in  the  large  plate,  observ- 
ing critically  the  forms  as  regards  their  construction  and 
individual  characteristics.  Ask  someone  to  tell  you  your 
principal  fault  in  each  figure. 

The  smaller  plate  illustrates  the  method  of  practice.  Take 
one  figure  at  a  time  and  see  how  well  and  rapidly  you  can 
make  it.  Learn  to  make  them  in  vertical  columns  and  to  keep 
each  column  distinct  by  letting  the  eye  take  in  the  column 
while  in  the  act  of  making  the  figure. 

Note  the  common  faults  or  causes  of  illegibility  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  avoid  making  similar  or  serious  mistakes 

Send  on  your  work  for  criticism.  Address  the  Penman  & 
Artist,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CRITICISMS 

F.  J.  L.,  K.  CM  Mo.  Your  vertical  is  quite  practical.  It  is  a 
trifle  cramped  and  narrow.  Your  loops  are  a  trifle  tall.  You 
will  do  well  to  adopt  a  slight  slant  for  your  individual  hand. 
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LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  LETTERING 
Number  Six 

The  forms  herewith  come  midway  between  the  Roman  and 
Egyptian  alphabets;  hence  the  name.  Medial.  These  letters 
are  not  as  solid  as  the  Egyptian  letters,  nor  as  delicate  as  the 
Roman  characters,  but  they  are  not  devoid  of  merit.  They 
are  better  suited  to  general  designing  than  "either  of  the  others 
because  the}  combine  the  elements  of  strength  and  beauty,  and 
admit  of  greater  modification. 

Use  head  and  base  pencil  lines  and  sketch  the  letters  freely 
off-hand  Depend  more  and  more  upon  the  eye  forseeing  and 
the  band  for  doing,  and  upon  the  rule  less.  The  eye  and  hand 
can  learn  to  draw  and  space  letters  unaided  by  rule  far  better 
than  by  it.     Mechanics  need  rules,  artists  seldom  need  them. 

Observation  will  disclose  that  the  light  lines  are  about  one- 
tbiril  as  wide  as  the  heavy  ones  ;    that    the  inside  of  the  curves 

is  less  curving  than  the  outside  ;  and  that  the  letters  are  taller 
than  wide.  The  short  small  letters  are  about  two-thirds  as  tall 
a*-  tIh-  tallest  which  are  the  same  in  height  as  the  capitals  but 
not  quite  as  heavy.  The  small  letters  and  figures  will  require 
close  scrutiny  and  care  in  their  construction. 

Spacing  between  letters  must  be  considered  with  great  care. 
General  effect  is  what  is  desired  rather  than  that  the  letters 
Shall  be  just  so  far  apart.  Note  in  the  word  Standard  bow  the 
top  of  the  T  extends  over  the  S  and  A.  and  bow  much  wider 
the  space  between  the  letters  N  and  D  than  between  I)  and  A. 

Tbe  words  Standard  Medial  illustrate  one  of  innumerable 
methods  of  finishing  these  letters.  Let  us  have  your  efforts  for 
criticism.     No  charge  except  slumps  fur  return  of  specimens. 

Full  of  Oood,  Hard  Sense 

Penman  &  Artist  received.  It  is  full  of  good,  bard  sense.  1 
read  ii  and  passed  it  on  to  my  Superintendent,  who  always 
enjoys  something  good  on  penmanship. 

J.  O.  Gordon, 
Sitpt.  Writing,  Public  Schools,  Rocky  River,  0. 


Publications  Received 

"  Busy  Work  for  Little  Folks,"  by  James  0.  Wise,  consists  of! 
200  cards  containing  simple,  plain  script  and  printed  winds, 
and  simple,  outline  pictures,  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  and 
interest  and  develop  the  child  And  right  well  do  they  supply 
the  need.  To  what  extent  they  will  serve  the  purpose  depends 
upon  your  effort  to  purchase  and  utilize  them.  The  author 
has  done  bis  part,  now  you  do  your-. 

Published  by  Central  School  Supply  House.  Chicago,  111. 

"Whittier:  Prophet,  Seer  and  Man,"b\  B  0.  Flower,  Editor 
of  tbe  Cowing  '<i'.  Boston,  Mass  ,  is  a  book  everyone  should 
read.  It  is  a  most  interesting  present  at  ion  of  the  Quaker  poet 
as  "A  Barefoot  Boy  who  was  also  a  Dreamer:"  as  "  A  Prophet 
of  Freedom  ;"  as  "A  Modern  Apostle  of  Loftj  Spirituality;" 
and  as  "  A  Man."  Mr.  Flower's  keen  and  sympathetic  nature 
for  tin- oppressed  naturally  comes  to  bis  aid  in  depicting  the 
lite  and  labor  of  love  of  Whittier,  whom  we  must  necessarily 
recognize  as  a  noble  and  Christlike  American.  The  ln.uk  is  mi 
inspiration  and  contains  many  extracts  from  the  poems  of  the 
revered  poet.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  j^ill  top,  side 
and  back,  and  printed  on  heavy,  costly  paper.  Price,  $1.26 
post  paid. 

Our  coworker  and  pioneer  penmanistie  friend.  The  />//- 
man's  Art  Jo/r/mt,  is  making  the  year  '99  the  best  of  ils 
twenty-one  years  of  existence!  It  is  now  of  age  We  hope  it 
will  live  to  enjoy  a  good  old  age  and  to  prosper  all  the  way. 

If  it  prospers  penmen  will  prosper  and  il'  penuieii  prosper  The 
Penman  and  Artist  will  prosper 

The  Penman'8  Art  Journal  is  a  liberal,  timely  journal  ;ill 
penmen  and    teachers  should    subscribe    for.      Published    at  202 

Broadway,  V  V  .  at  $1.00  a  year. 
Our  esteemed  enthusiast  ie  contemporary,  The   Western   /'' >• 

wiin,  is  a  most  welcome  visilor  in  its  new  dress  of  plate  paper. 
Bro.  Palmer  has  certainly  improved  Ihe  I'-iman  and  has 
made  it  an  active  ('orcein  tbe  writing  world  We  advise  all 
penmen  and  teachers  to  subscribe  tor  it.  £1.(111  a  year.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Tbe    policy    of    the     Penman     is    somewhat     narrower    in    its 

theory  of  writing  than  we  think  is  best,  but  so  Long  asit  is 
working  tor   tbe    same    end   as    we    are,   viz..  good    writing,   it 

mailers  but  little  about  tbe  means. 


^  Cy/ie<rjfy*i»if(tt  mi*/ *.-/'</£){ 
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M r.  C.  ( '■  Prince  was 
born  about  th  i rt  y  -s i  x 
yea  rs  ago  i  n  Lo  ra  i  n 
county,  Ohio,  of  "poor 
inn  honest  parents  "  He 
studied  penmanship  for 
two  wars  wiili  that  mas- 
ter penman,  U  r  i  a  li  M  e 
Kee  deceased)  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  He  began  teaching 
at  the  age  of  twenty  in 
the  Ohio  Business  College, 
then  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
at'  erward  in  Clark's  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Erie,  Pa. 
For  the  past  thirteen 
years  he  has  been  em- 
ployed as  special  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  various  private  schools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
w  here  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Prince  is  not  only  a  Hrst-class  penman  and  teacher  of 
penmanship,  but  a  first  elass  fellow  as  well.  He  believes  in 
doing  one  thing  well  and,  judging  from  the  letters  he  writes, 
we  learn  that  he  is  able  to  do  more  than  merely  execute  beau- 
tiful script  ;   that  he  has  a  practical  education  as  well. 

LETTER  FROn  C.  O    PRINCE 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1899. 
Friends  Bloser  and  Zaner: 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Penman  and  Artist  in  its  new 
form.  Here's  my  fifty  cents  and  best  wishes  for  its  future 
success  and  development  into  a  monthly.  Allow  me  to  dissent 
tho,  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  your  editorials,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  a  teacher  of  penmanship  will  be 
required  to  show  proficiency  in  spelling,  reading,  speaking, 
grammar,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  science, 
physics,  physiology,  hygiene,  psychology,  pedagogy  and  pen- 
manship. In  my  humble  opinion,  a  penman  who  is  able  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly,  and 
who  is  possessed  of  fair  general  intelligence,  is  more  apt  to 
achieve  success  than  one  of  these  versatile,  highly  accomplished 
gentlemen  who  knows  a  little  of  everything  and  not  much  of 
anything.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  chief  reason  w'hy  so 
much  of  the  penmanship  teaching  is  barren  of  satisfactory 
results,  is  because  teachers  in  large  numbers  can  be  found, 
who,  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  per  month,  will  agree  to  teach, 
not  only  penmanship  and  all  commercial  subjects,  but  all 
modern  and  ancient  languages,  including  Sanscrit  and  Choc 
taw.  For  proof  of  this,  see  any  teacher's  agency.  Of  course, 
where  all  this  is  undertaken,  good,  thorough  work  cannot  be 
expected  in  any  one  branch.  I  believe,  with  the  poet,  that : 
"  The  mail  who  does  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one. 
May  hope  to  achieve  it,  before  life  be  done, 
But  he  who  does  all  things  wherever  he  goes, 
Reaps  a  harvest  of  barren  regrets.'' 
The  crying  need  of  the  times,  in  the  educational  world,  is, 
not  teachers~who  know  more  things,  but  those  who  know  a  few 
things  wkll.  I'll  venture  the  assertion,  that  the  only  teachers 
of  penmanship  we  have  today,  who  are  really  producing 
RESULTS,  are  those  who  are  devoting  their  entire  time  and 
talents  to  the  work  of  teaching  penmanship.  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  this  problem,  and  this  is  my  pro 
found  conviction.  Fraternally  yours, 

C.  G.  Prince. 

Although  differing  to  some  extent  from  the  views  expressed 
above,  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  this  letter  from  our 
friend  and  co  worker,  Mr.  Prince. 

We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  welcome  sincere 
criticism  and  that  we  shall  be  free  to  criticise — not  for  the  sake 
of  criticism,  but  for  comparison  of  thot,  and  if  possible  to  find 
the  truth. 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  "  possessed  of  fair,  general  intelli- 
gence" would  necessarily  have  to  be  fairly  proficient  in  the 
branches  named— spelling,  reading,  etc.  We  cannot  think 
such  a  standard  unreasonably  high. 

Surely  "  the  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,"  is  not 
desired  ;  neither  can  we  think  that  Mr.  Prince  wants  the  very 
narrow  specialist  either.     Both  are  extremes. 

If  the  teaching  expressed  in  the  poetry  were  followed,  it 
would  make  a  very  narrow  specialist.  To  us  it  seems  that  the 
vision  of  .John  Stuart  Mill  was  much  clearer  when  he  said  that 
what  we  should  aim  to  achieve  is  "something  of  everything 
and  everything  of  something."  That  would  give  us  the  broad 
specialist. 


Then  again,  can  the  man  who  does  one  thing,  and  one  only, 
"  be  able  to  read,  write,  speak  the  English  language  correctly, 
and  possess  fair  general  intelligence?"     Hardly. 

At   present   penmefl  are  not   in  great   danger  of  being  ovei 
educated.    The  danger  is  all  on  the  other  side 

Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  spoil  the  teacher  of  pen 
manship  by  over-educating  him  in  branches  having  no  relation 
or  bearing  on  his  work,  not  giving  him  sufficient  time  for  his 
specialty.  Too  much  learning  along  the  lines  of  mathematics 
and  literature  would  be  detrimental  to  good  penmanship,  and 
too  much  penmanship  would  also  be  detrimental  to  educa- 
tion. 

And  this  is  what  we  are  advocating:  That  penmen  ate  in 
need  of  more  mental  education  and  that  educators  generally 
are  in  need  of  more  motor  education.  And  that  if  physiology, 
psychology,  and  pedagogy  are  worth  anything  to  teachers 
generally,  they  are  as  essential  to  the  teachers  of  writing  as  to 
anyone,  for  there  is  no  one  who  deals  more  directly  to  the 
mind  and  muscle  at  one  and  the  same  time  than  he. 

Skill  backed  by  ignorance  is  as  worthless  as  learning  backed 
by  inability  to  utilize  it.  The  first  lacks  intutul  education,  the 
second,  molar  education  Combine  the  two,  mental-motor 
education,  and  you  have  the  forces  that  move  the  world,  pro 
vidiug  they  are  backed  by  heart  or  character  education 

We  somehow  believe  -and  this  may  be  a  mean  thot— that  were 
one  to  peep  into  Mr.  Prince's  room,  he  could  be  seen  man,  times 
turning  the  pages  of  some  educational  work,  and  further,  that 
to  achieve  the  succes  he  has  reached  he  has  in  this  way  gol  ti  n 
many  an  idea  that  has  helped  him  in  teaching  penmanship. 

After  the  above  was  written  another  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Prince,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the 
desirability  of  a  higher  standard  of  culture  among  teachers  of 
penmanship;  but  I  have  seen  so  much  slovenly  and  indit 
ferent  teaching  result  from  the  attempt  la  do  too  many  thin,  s 
at  once,  that  I  feel  like  raising  my  voice  in  protest  wheiic\  er  i 
get  a  chance.  I  hope  you  agree  with  me  in  regarding  this,  an 
existing  evil— especially  in  commercial  schools  Matters  have 
reached  a  stage  where  a  commercial  teacher  is  usaall  v  required 
to  instruct  in  half  a  dozen  subjects  in  order  to  hold  bis  job,  the 
result  being  that  he  fails  to  accomplish  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  G.  Pkinck. 

We  are  with  him.  Very  little  disagreement,  if  any,  when 
we  understand  each  other.  We,  too,  think  that  commercial 
college  proprietors,  who  delight  in  letting  the  public  know 
that  they  have  a  specialist  at  the  head  of  each  department, 
make  a  great  mistake  in  requiring  their  teachers  to  instruct  in 
too  many  branches.     We  know  that  much  poor  work  results 

We  thank  Mr.  Prince  for  emphasizing  this  fact  and  hope  it 
may  do  some  good.— [Editors] 

Business  There  scents  to   l»e   a  good   deal   of  differ- 

Writing.  ence  among  penmen  as  to   what  is   meant 

by  business  writing.  Some  think  that  it 
means  accurate,  unshaded,  graceful  forms,  such  as 
miployed  by  most  penmen  when  they  try  to  write  well. 
Others  think  that  it  means  legible  writing.  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  should  be  a  difference  between  that 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  fur  pupils  to  imitate  and 
that  which  is  intended  for  the  business  world.     The  one 


serves  as  a  model  in  form,  the  other  serves  as   a   means 
of  conveying  thot. 

The  one  needs  to  convey  ideas  of  turn,  the  other 
ideas  of  transactions  and  of  thot.  The  one  needs  to  he 
formal  and  accurate,  the  other  legible  and  rapid.  The 
one  should  be  standard  (free  from  peculiarity  and 
individuality)  the  other  should  be  characteristic  and 
individual. 

"Mr.  Oliver's  lesson  in  designing  is  the  strongest  lesson  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  I  shall  watch  anxiously  for  the  next  one," 
writes  L.  I).  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  In  '.. 
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OUR  ORTHOQRAPHY  (ORTHOORAFY ) 

The  National  Educational  Association  in  its  session  in  Wash- 
ington last  July  agreed  to  use  simplified  spelling  for  certain 
words  in  all  of  its  publications.  These  reformered  spellings 
adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  Pen- 
man AND  Autist      The  list  of  words  is  given  below  : 

Program— (programme) ;  tho— (though)  ;  altho— (although  i ; 
thoro  —(thorough);  thorofare  —  (thoroughfare) ;  thru  — 
through);  ihmout  — (throughout  i ;  catalog— (catalogue) ;  pro- 
log—  prologue);  decalog  —  (decalogue)  :  demagog— (dema 
gogue) ;  pedagog— (pedagogue). 

The  office  of  the  PENMAN  and  Artist  being  headquarters  for 
things  simplified,  and  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in  this 
matter,  we  have  gone  them  one  better,  and  added  the  word 
thot  (thought)  to  our  list.  Our  authority  in  this  is  common- 
sense  rather  than  precedent  However,  in  looking  around  we 
have  discovered  that  in  his  educational  journal,  Intelligence, 
Editor  Vale,  of  Chicago,  uses  the  same  spelling  for  this  word. 
It  spells  nothing  else,  and  thus  far  we  have  failed  to  learn  of 
any  one  who  has  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  understanding 
our  meaning. 

is  poor  spelling  due  to  the  speller  or  to  the  method  of 
spelling?  That's  the  question.  That  there  is  a  good  deal 
wrong  with  the  method  seems  to  he  getting  clearer  and  clearer 
each  year  It  is  now  believed  that  were  the  method  what  it 
should  be  there  would  be  very  little  poor  spelling 

After  all,  how  refreshing  is  the  spelling  in  the  occasional 
letter  everyone  receives  front  some  unlettered,  but  good,  old 
friend  in  the  backwoods,  as  we  say.  And  how  long  it  has 
taken  us  t<i  learn  thai  that  spelling  may  he  nearer  correct  — 
nean  r  the  real  basis  of  true  spelling— than  that  of  the  learned 
college  professor 

The  demand— the  need— of  the  day  is  simplification  along  all 
lines  of  learning,  so  thai  we  may  get  to  the  real  kernel  of 
things  without  too  much  lime  spent  in  chewing  the  shell. 

The  American  Philological  Association  recently  tried  to  get 
a  bill  thru  Congress  to  reform  the  spelling  of  certain  words 
containing  superfluous  letters.  Ii  is  stated  that  the  irregular 
spelling  of  the  English  language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years' 
time  in  schooling  anil  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  illiteracy 
among  our  people:  that  it  eosis  hundreds  "I  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  teachers  and  for  writing  and  printing 
this  superfluity  of  letters,  and  that  ii  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
unread  of  the  language  among  other  nations.  The  changes  the 
Association  wanl  are  as  Follows  : 


Itrop  ue  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue  ;  drop  e  in  such 
words  as  definite;  drop  final  te  in  such  words  as  quartette; 
drop  me  in  words  like  program  ;  change  pfi  to  ./'  in  words  like 
phantom  ;  substitute  e  for  the  diphthongs  ae  and  •  <-  when  they 
have  the  sound  of  that  letter. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  languages  is  subject  to 
change,  and  will  be  as  long  as  it  is  a  live  language.  Dead 
languages  alone  can  present  unchangeable  spelling. 

Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  each  spells  differently 
from  his  great  predecessor,  and  it  is  pure  nonsense  to  demand 
that  our  present  orthography  remain  as  it  is  for  all  time. 

Nor  is  the  old  etymological  argument  good  enough  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  reform.  Few  of  us  have  the  time  or  incli- 
nation to  trace  words  from  their  primitive  forms  or  meanings, 
and  while  simplified  spelling  would  make  the  work  a  trifle 
harder  for  the  few  etymologists,  think  of  the  great  gain  to  the 
many. 

The  time  will  come  when  all  spelling  will  be  made  easier 
and  more  sensible,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  it  will  include 
the  names  of  places  and  of  individuals;  hut  to  mention  the 
latter  to  some  persons  at  present  might  throw  them  into 
etymological  fits. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  welcomes  reform  along  this  line  as 
well  as  along  other  lines,  and  it  intends  doing  what  it  can  to 
help  popularize  the  new  spelling. 

Brethren,  are  you  with  us? 


CARELESSNESS 

Probably  more  fine  penmanship  is  received  at  the  office  Of 
the  Penman  and  Artist  than  at  any  other  office  in  the  United 
States.  It  comes  from  the  professional  penman  who  stands  on 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  weeping  because  there  are  no 
more  rounds  to  climb,  as  well  as  from  all  classes  of  persons 
who  pride  themselves  in  their  penmanship  or  wish  to  improve 
it.  Probably  in  no  other  office  is  good  penmanship  more 
appreciated  than  in  this  one:  and  to  all  who  favor  us  with 
their  efforts,  whether  in  business,  ornamental  or  what  not,  we 
wish  to  extend  our  most  hearty  thanks. 

There  are  some  others,  however,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
exactly  thank  right  now.  May  be  we  can  later.  The  facts  are. 
scarcely  a  day  goes  by  hut  that  the  whole  of  our  office  force, 
from  editor  down  to  fly  chaser,  is  required  to  spend  much 
valuable  time  in  trying  to  decipher  an  undecipherable  signa- 
ture attached  to  some  letter  or  postal  received.  In  most 
cases  this  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  could  not  have 
written  his  name  plainly,  but  to  unadulterated  carelessness. 

We  do  not  want  poor  penmen,  or  any  others  for  that  matter, 
lo  stop  writing  us — that  isn't  it  — for  poor  penmen  are  the  ones 
who  should  write  US,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Penman  and 
Artist  or  some  of  our  publications  endeavor  to  improve  their 
penmanship.  But  persons  who  can  write  plainly  ought  to  be 
careful  when  they  come  to  their  name  and  address 

Some  of  the  signatures  we  have  received  are  very  interesting 
puzzles,  and  we  may  conclude  to  reproduce  a  lot  of  them  in 
the  Penman  and  Artist  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  What 
we  wish  to  emphasize  now  is  that  during  business  hours  we 
have  very  little  time  to  spend  on  puzzles. 

REGARDING  PENMANSHIP 

As  regards  business  writing,  the  man  who  can  turn  out  the 
most  of  it,  legible,  but  just  fairly  good,  is  the  one  who  is  in 
demand  in  the  business  world. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  business  writing,  the  man  who 
can  write  the  best  business  hand  not  necessarily  do  the  mOBt 
of  it— and  also  teach  it  best  teach  his  pupils  ho^  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  business  world  in  r l •  i  —  particular  is  the 
one  who  is  in  demand  by  schools  and  pupils  ever]  where. 

As  regards  artistic  writing,  the  man  who  can  execute  il  besl 
— most  attractively  and  beautifully-  is  the  one  who  is  always 
in  demand  by  schools  and  the  artistic-writing-loving  world. 

As  regards  I  he  teaching  of  artistic  Writing,  the  man  who  can 
do  the  finest  work  and  give  the  best  Instruction,  is  the  one 
who  has  been  iii  constant  demand,  ami  is  in  demand  lo  day 
more  than   ever  before   by    every  one  who  has  a  spark  of  the 

artistic  instinct  in  him. 
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EDUCATORS  INTERESTED 

The  eminent  educator,   Dr.  J.  C.    Hartzle'r,  Supt.  of  Public 

Schools,  Newark,  0.,  writes:— "  I  value  the  Penman  and 
vrtist  most  highly.  Let  me  know  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  you  on  subscription." 

We  believe  that  educators  generally  are  taking  a  greater 
interest  in  the  Penman  and  Artist  than  they  ever  took  in  any 
other  publication  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Hartzler  writes  a  hand  that  is  plain  as  print.  In  fact  we 
know  of  no  other  such  prominent  educator  who  equals  him  in 
his  writing. 

Penmanship  is  educational  or  it  is  nothing.  However  much 
dispute  there  may  be  regarding  what  the  real  object  of  educa- 
tion should  be,  surely  that  which  aims  to  develop  the  perfect 
man,  who  is  capable  of  discharging  his  obligations  to  society, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  is  not  mean  or  low. 

Here  penmanship  takes  its  place  beside  any  other  educa- 
tional branch 

The  man  who  is  quick  and  accurate  in  figures  is  much  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  such  obligations  than  he  who  has  had  no 
mathematical  training.  The  man  who  can  write  a  rapid  and 
legible  hand  is  also  much  more  capable  of  discharging  his 
duties  than  he  whose  writing  is  slow  and  illegible. 

All  the  other  important  branches  might  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  but  surely  it  requires  no  penetrating  intellect 
to  see  that  if  a  pupil  were  trained  in  all  branches  but  writing 
—receiving  no  training  whatever  in  it— he  would  be  a  dread- 
fully handicapped  member  of  this  world. 

The  schools  of  Sandusky,  0.,  celebrated  Washington's  Birth 
day  with  quite  extensive  and  appropriate  exercises  The  wide- 
awake supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Hush,  prepared  a  number  of  drawings  suitable  for  the 
occasion  which  were  presented  to  the  teachers  as  suggestions 
for  blackboard  illustrations 

Specimens  Received 

\  magnificently  written  letter  in  the  artistic  style  came 
from  our  old  friend,  '.  W.  Dakin,  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  Mr. 
Dakin  has  been  one  of  the  first  penmen  in  the  land  for  many 
years  and  is  still  a  young  man. 

C.  G.  Cayhoe,  Bucyrus,  i  >.,  favored  us  with  a  page  of  vertical 
penmanship  written  in  a  masterly  manner.  "  I  now  have 
twenty-five  in  bookkeeping  and  a  class  of  high  school  pupils  in 
arithmetic.  1  gave  a  talk  on  '  How  to  Draw  Kirds,'  with  some 
quick  blackboard  sketches,  at  teachers'  meeting  this  afternoon. 
\m  trying  to  make  mv  work  here  a  success. 

"  We  have  a  very  nice,  fat.  blue-eyed  boy  at  our  home.  He 
weighs  twenty  pounds,  and  is  five  months  old.  He  uses  mils 
cular  movement,  but  not  along  penmanship  lines,"  writes  Mr 
L'ayhoe. 

C.  M.  Woltz,  of  Logan,  O.,  favored  us  with  some  very  credit 
able  specimens  of  ornamental  writing.  His  work  is  strong 
clear  cut  and  uniform. 

Karl  Heintzelman,  Watertown,  N.  Y„  enclosed  a  card  which 
shows  that  he  is  making  rapid  improvement  in  his  penman 
ship.  He  says  that  he  practices  from  the  Penman  and  Artist 
during  leisure  moments. 

H.  W.  Patten,  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  writes  a  free,  bold  and  good 
artistic  hand. 

A  photo  was  received  of  a  large  and  handsome  set  of  resolu 
tions  engrossed  by  L.  D.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr. 
Stoddard  is  an  active  carpenter,  but  handles  the  pen  like  a 
professional  and  no  doubt  earns  many  extra  dollars  with  it. 

A  page  of  very  good  artistic  writing  was  received  from  R.  W" 
Ballantine,  of  Browne's  College,  Youngstown,  0. 

J.  W.  Wiley,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  sent  some  ornamental  writing 
that  is  very  good.  He  says  he  finds  the  Penman  and  Artist  the 
most  comprehensive  journal  of  its  size. 

A.  R.  Merrill,  Saco,  Me.,  enclosed  his  subscription  to  the 
Penman  and  Artist  and  with  it  some  very  handsome  writing, 
including  a  page  and  some  cards  in  artistic,  and  a  set  of 
capitals,  sentences,  etc.,  in  business  writing,  all  of  which  are 
very  good. 

W.  W.  Fry,  DeLand.  Fla..  enclosed  some  dashy  ornamental 
and  some  first  class  business  writing. 

J.  A.  Egelhoff,  Jerseyville,  111.,  enclosed  some  ornamental 
writing  which  shows  'that  he  has  been  doing  some  good 
practicing. 

I.  S.  Preston.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  good  sized  club  to  the 
Penman  and  Artist  and  enclosed  a  very  handsome  specimen 
of  flourishing. 


DOINOS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 

Under  this  head  we  shall  mention  the  changes  made  bj 
teachers,  what  they  are  doing,  etc.  One  teacher  likes  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  others.  It  is  to  the  teacher's  interest  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  school  proprietor  to  know  of 
such  changes.  Keep  us  informed  of  all  such  changes,  and 
greatly  oblige  the  editors     The  space  is  yours.     Use  it. 

W.  A.  McMahon  is  penman  in  Greer  College,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

V.  M.  Russell  is  now  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cambridge  City  and  Knightstown,  Ind.  Hyteaching 
in  two  places,  as  Mr.  Russell  does,  many  teachers  draw  salaries 
equal  to  that  paid  in  large  cities. 

W.  A.  Thompson.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  a  fine  penman  and  sign 
writer,  will  be  on  the  road  this  season.  He  is  well  prepared  to 
do  good  work  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  success  of  it. 

S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPherson  College,  MePherson,  Kans., 
has  been  re  elected  for  three  years  more. 

E.  L.  Glick  is  making  unusual  success  of  business  college 
work  up  in  the  New  England  States  He  is  at  the  head  of 
several  schools  and  is  making  a  record  selling  scholarships. 

Samuel  Thomas  is  the  new  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
shorthand  in  the  Pottsville,  Pa  .  Business  College.  Mr.  Thomas 
secured  the  position  through  the  Penman  and  Artist  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

R.  N.  Marrs  is  organizing  and  teaching  classes  in  writing  in 
Missouri.  He  is  now  in  Webb  City  and  says  everybody  there 
seems  to  have  money. 

H.  .1.  Minnich.  an  old  time  friend  of  the  editors,  formerly  of 
Defiance,  0.,  College,  is  the  new  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  commercial  branches  in  the  public  sehools  of  Tyrone,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Nettleton,  of  Brown's  Bus  College,  Jacksonville,  111  . 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Mankato.  Minn.,  Ibis  College 
Mr.  Nettleton  is  an  experienced  and  capable  man  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  a  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

S.  C.  Fritschel  is  the  new  teacher  of  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping in  the  Ohio  Valley  Business  College;  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio.  He  secured  the  position  through  the  Penman  and 
Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

F.  C.  Reitz,  proprietor  of  the  Garden  City  Commercial  Col 
lege  Missoula,  Mont.,  reports  a  good  attendance.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Reitz  had  quite  a  trying 
experience.  Some  of  the  vicious  element  of  Missoula  endeav 
ored  to  drive  him  out  of  town,  being  angered  because  or  tin- 
stand  he  took  in  favor  of  good  morals  as  well  as  education. 
At  one  time  he  was  assaulted  and  his  friends  despaired  of  Ins 
life  advisin  ■  him  to  leave  the  city.  Mr  l.eitz  showed  good 
metal,  put  up  a  hard  fight,  and  won  Toda-  his  school  is 
better  known  and  more  largely  respected  and  attended  than 
ever  before. 

A.  F.  Regal,  proprietor  of  the  Butler  Bus  College,  Butler, 
Pa  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  of  180  per  cent,  since 
Oct'.  1st,  last.  Mr.  Regal  is  a  practical  Bus.  College  man  and  is 
buiiding  up  a  large  school. 

■I.  1..  Slusher,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contemplates  founding  a  busi 
ness  college  in  that  city. 

I  D  Alexander  has  moved  his  business  college  from  Wapa- 
koneta.  O,  to  Yan  Wert.  O.  Mr.  Alexander  reports  splendid 
success  in  his  new  field. 

H  T  Loomis.  of  the  Spencerian  College,  Cleveland,  (>.,  sailed 
from  New  York,  "arch  4th,  on  the  City  of  Paris,  for  a  thirty 
one  days'  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  He  will  visit  the  islands 
of  Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  St  Thomas. 
Jamaica.  Cuba,  and  Nassau,  spending  several  days  in  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  and  Havana. 

D  L.  Stoddard.  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  is  giving  a  series  of 
lessons  in  drawing  in  "The  Carpenter,"  a  journal  published  in 
the  interest  of  carpentry. 

The  St.  Johnsburv  I  Vt.)  Academy  recently  received  a  gift  of 
$10  000.  Now  they  intend  adding  a  thorough  commercial 
course  to  the  curriculum,  and  have  secured  the  services  of 
\.  H.  Barbour  to  take  charge  of  this  department.  This  will 
necessitate  the  closing  of  Barbour's  Business  College,  as  Mr. 
Barbour's  entire  time  will  be  taken  up  in  his  new  position. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection,  as  no  better 
man  for  the  place  could  have  been  found. 

C.  G.  Price  is  now  teaching  in  the  initiatory  department  of 
Sadler's  Bus.  College,  Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  L.  Rudy,  formerly  connected  with  the  Central  Com'l. 
College,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va„  has  purchased  the  Ohio  Valley 
Com'l  College  of  Marietta,  O. 

A  R  Burnette,  formerly  of  Ashland.  Ill  .  is  now  connected 
with  the  Central  Com'l  College.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  He 
secured  the  position  through  the  Penman  and  Artist  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

One-half  of  the  people  are  writing  what  the  other  half 
haven't  time  to  read. 


Hi 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 

Allow  us  to  mlvise  all  persona  who  wish  to  make 
sin.'  of  getting  the  Penman  and  Artist  to  subscribe 
now.  Judging  from  the  way  past  editions  have  been 
exhausted,  ii  is  not  at  all  Likely  that  any  copies  of 
Future  numbers  will  remain  on  hand. 

We  i*an  supply  no  back  numbers  now,  and  cannot 
promise  to  do  so  in   the  future. 

Medina.  N.  V.,  Feb.  14,  '99. 
Bditors  Penman  and  Artist  : 

Your  kindly  comments  on  my  initial  contribution,  together 
with  an  article  by  Mr.  Will  New  in  the  Western  Penman, 
suggest  -i>me  addition  -A  thought  -  which  I  hope  may  be 
consideration.  Mr,  New  icives  the  slant  of  the 
writing  of  twenty-five  well  known  penmen  varying  from  4V 
to  62  ;  adding  all  the  slopes  as  given  and  dividing  by  25, 
makes  the  average  slope    I 

Mr  lohn  J:  ckson,  father  of  vertical  writing  in  England,  in 
his  pamphlet  "Upright  vs  Sloping  wri  ing,  '  gives  tnis  illus 

;  I    the    variations  of  slope   writing     "Taking  from  a 

bundle  of  letters  just  received  twenty  letters  and  carefully 
testing  their  degrees  of  slope  the  figures  came  out  as  follows: 
i  at  73  .  i  at  68  .  i  at  rtC  .  *  at  ".4  .  2  at  52°,  3  at  5o°,  1  at  48°,  3  at 
17  ,  i  at  n  .  and  I  a;  27°,  making  an  average  of  5  °  I  repro 
the  figures  entire  tor  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 

pare  them  with  Mr.  New's  illustration.  Although  these 
extremes  (73    and  .'.'-'    -rem  to  be  unusual  it  does  not  affect,  to 

greal  extent,  the  general  average,  which  deduced  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  News,  gives  an  average  of  SS]4°',  how  Mr 
Jackson  figured  ii  at  vj  l  do  not  understand.  In  Mr.  News 
figures  only  on*  is  less  slope  than  60°  or  4  per  cent  In  Mr 
Jackson's  only  two  of  the  twentyare  less  slope  than  60°  or  toper 
cent.  From  this  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that 
normal  slant  writing  is  that  which  does  not  exceed  60°  in  slope 

i  the  base  line.  That  gives  8°  less  slope  than  52°  which  is 
c  msidered  the  standard  for  slant  writing  as  90°  is  for  the  ver 
tical,  so  that  if  we  allow  a  deflection  of  10°  to  the  right  in 
iting  and  8'  to  the  left  in  slanting  writing  as  the 
limit  w  hich  each  can  vary  from  the  standard,  we  have  a  region 
om  60°  to  80°,  which  Prof.  Crook,  discoverer  of  the 
X  rays,  in  his  table  of  vibrations  would  call  a  region  of  doubt. 
A  region  not  traveled  by  penmen  in  group  but  rather  as 
individuals.  Ii  would  hardly  be  fair  if  we  admit  that  vertical 
writing  is  practiced  bj  any  great  number  of  penmen  with 
i  ■  e  same  angle  as  for  slant  writing  (what  becomes  of 

tygi  nie  principles  el  aimed  for  vertical  writing?)  and  then 
vertical  writing  when  extending  up  to  and  far  into 
this  region  of  doubt.  Between  52°  and  90°  there  are  38°,  if  we 
divide  t>\  two  it  gives  i!»  which  added  to  5^°  gives  71°  and 
deducted  from  90  also  gives  71°  as  the  dividing  line  between 
\  ertical  and  shim  writing  (if  they  can  be  so  divided),  then  20° 
from  vertical  would  throw  vertical  writing  over  into  the  space 
clearl}  belonging  to  slant  writing.  But  52°  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  real  standard  but  54°,  and  that  would  make  the  dividing 
line  72  .     Mv    deductions  are   that    the  20°  between   60°  and  80° 


ought  not  to  cut  any  figure  in  determining  the  slant  of 
writing.  I  am  more  impressed  with  thai  idea  from  the  fact 
that  since  the  vertical  became  a  strong  factor  in  the  race,  a 
claim  has  been  made  by  some  not  willing  to  drop  the  slant, 
that  the  golden  mean  of  legibility  and  speed  lies  between  60 

and  sn    slain. 

It  is  a  region  at  present  very  sparsely  settled,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  more  densely  populated  the  recruits  must  come  from  the 
populous  regions  lying  on  either  side.  To  my  mind  this 
region  will  never  become  a  permanently  settled  territorj . 
The  future  of  writing  lies  with  the  vertical  and  slant  within 
the  limits  named  and  "  •  •>>//'/>  orTUS'  .  A  region  of  doubl  is 
always  a  subject  for  later  investigations,  and  another  Rich 
mondrnaj  appear  in  the  Held  to  carry  off  the  lion's  share  of 
the  honors  now  divided  between  slant  and  vertical  writing. 

Geo.  H  Shattuck. 

The  above  from  our  veteran  brother  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing. We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  much  that  be  says  \\  ,  do 
nol  believe  his  premise  that   52    <■<  is  the  natural  slant   is 

correct  and  therefore  his  deductions  are  not  such  as  we  believe 
to  be  right      Since  writing  is  an  artificial,  acquired  art,  and 

since  nearly  all  have  been  required  in  their  learning  to  acquire 

aslant  of  52  .  whether  they  so  desired  or  not,  it  seems  plain  to 

us  that  the  natural  slant  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  fact 
that  many  have  unconsciously  drifted  from  the  .r>o    they  were 

taught  to  acquire  toward  the  vertical  ami  even  as  far  as  a 
backhand,  proves,  in  itself,  that  52c  is  an  arbitrary  rattier  than 
a  natural  slant  for  all  His  deductions  about  the  "  region  of 
doubt  "  from  60°  to  80:  we  think  nut  well  founded,  because  a 
very  large  per  cent .  of  the  people  now  write  within  that 
region.  The  fault  with  much  of  that  which  is  written  upon 
this  question  is  that  the  writers  are  unable  or  unwilling  i<> 
weigh  carefully  orconsider  closely  the  difference  between  that 
which  is  acquired  and  that  which  is  natural,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  one  influences  the  other.  They  seem  to  he  unable  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  what  is  natural  for  one  is  not  so  for  another. 
They  also  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of  early  training  in 
writing  as  in  religion,  polities,  etc.  People  in  general  are 
prone  to  follow  in  the  grooves  worn  during  childhood's  plastic 
years.  EDITORS. 

Mv   congratulations  upon  your  production,  the  new      Pen 

man  and  Artist."     It  is  tin   greatest   publication  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  ;   truly  a  college  of  instruction  in  it  sell 
W.  New  Brighton,  N.  V.  C.  C.  Ii.i.i:its. 

lam  indeed  glad  tin-  Penman  and  Artist  is  to  be  a  more 
frequent  visitor.  It  can't  come  too  often,  'hough  I  imagine  it 
will  contain  as  much  food  as  most  penmen  will  be  able  to 
assimilate  in  two  months:  wish  I  might  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  paper  many  years  ago. 

Rochester.  N.  V.  E.  C    BOSWORTH, 

With  Protective  Life  Assn. 


OFF-HAND    WORK    BY    E.    W.    BLOSER. 
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1  have  jusl  received  the  latest  number  of  the  Penman  and 
Artist  and  am  delighted  with  it.  It  is  full  of  good,  practical, 
up-to  date  thought.     I  wish  you  much  success, 

•Terrell.  Texas,  E.  S.  Hewen. 

Your  paper  has  improved  200  per  cent,  since  I  received  first 
cops  a  year  ago.  Can't  you  make  it  a  monthly  ?  <  me  thing  1 
admire  very  much  is  your  broadness  of  thought.  You  respect 
others'  \  iews. 

Boyertown,  Pa.  E.  B.  Stauffer. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  received.  It  is  brimful  of  inspira- 
tion. On  page  23  is  the  finest,  most  artistic  script  I  have  ever 
si  en  Can't  you  make  it  a  monthly  ?  Long  live  the  Penman 
and  Artist.  S.  H   Fahnestock, 

McPherson,  Kas.  With  McPherson  College. 


LESSONS    IN    DRAWING 


with  a  fev.  trunks  showing  up  dark.     Note  the  d< 

fence  as  it  reaches  the  foreground,  and   t lit-  perspective   noi 

only  in  the  road  and  fences,  but  on  the  porch  as  well. 
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UV    W.    P.    GILMORE,    CANTON,    O. 


SPLENDID  tree  for  sketching,  especi- 
ally in  the  winter  season,  is  the  white 
elm,  the  most  historical  tree  in  America. 
A  good  contrast  is  seen  in  its  great 
spreading  limbs  and  the  fine,  almost 
hair  like    outer,  branches. 

We  have  in  the  old  mill  race  a  typical 
lowlands  cene  with  the  shadowy  dark  of 
stagnant  water.  Notice  how  black  the 
water  seems  in  the  distance,  and  how  the 
willows  in  the  background  altho  in  real. 
it>  scattered  are  massed  together  as  a 
woods.     The    clouds,  if   sketched    at   all, 

very  lightly  tinted.     The    "ragged"  places   in    the 

e  of  tberace  give  it  age  at  once. 
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The  old  schoolhouse  with  its  tumbledown  roof,  is  strange  to 
say,  siill  standing  in  sight  of  our  High  School  —  Canton's  old- 
esl    school    building.     Three    grades   have   very  successfully 

sketched  it,  following  the  general  suggestions  given  in  my 
first  lesson  in  this  magazine  A  remarkable  interest  can  be 
aroused  in  drawing  just  such  objects.  It  js  easy  to  sketch,  for 
a  misplaced  line  does  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  it  would  in  a 
building  new  and  perfect. 


Mum  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  placed  in  their  di 
ing  books  a   nice   copy  of  my  sketch   of  the   officers'  cook's 
tent  at  Cam])  Bushnell  last  spring      No  heavy  lines   allov 
some  placed  a  tree  back  of  the  tent  to  "bring  it   out."     The 
cook  of  course  was  the  difficult   part.     Any  tent   is  worth}  of 
your  first  efforts. 


As  all  our  grades  from    fourth   to   eighth    have   houses    for 
draw  ing,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  show  them  sketches  of  ho 
they  see  in  their  own   city  —  generall}    some    old  lm: 

and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  deeper  interest    ihe}  lal       in 
house  when  they  see  some  old  dwelling  near  their  hoi       n 
into    a    pretty    picture.      This    old     mansion    with     tbi' 
porches  is  one  of  the  oldest   in  Canton.     The  loctisi    trees      n 
aged  and  dying.     Instead  of  drawing  evei  I) 

and  the  yard  was  full  of  different  kinds—  wc  should   st 
general   masses  of  foliage,  and    by    "squinting"    or    loo 
thru    half  closed    eyes,  will    notice   where    the    Shadow;    \- 
are  drawn.     We  too  often  draw  what  we  know  is  there  rather 
than  what  we  see.     The  stems  to  those  bushes  and   the   p: 
in   the  windows  could   not  act u all}  be  seen,  bill    tin 
person  could  not  believe  such  a  statement. 
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In  sketching  the  farm  house  the  eyes  had   to  be  "  squinted  " 
to  see  that  the  trees  back  in  the  garden  were  in  one  gray  mas- 
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FREE  STYLE,  ROUND  HAND 

The   lifth  of    a   series   of    24  script   alphabets    illustrating  as 

many  practical,  unique   ornate,  freakish, 

characteristic  hands 

The  capitals  in  this  style  were  made  Joff-hand  with  the  arm 
movement,  some  with  the  elbow  raised  from  the  desk  and 
some  with  it  resting.  The  aim  is  to  secure  forms  that  are  at 
O&ce  symmetrical    graceful,  artistic,  and  spirited. 

The  small  letters  must  be  executed  with  deliberation  and 
retouched  with  care.  The  fingers  and  hand  are  employed 
principally  in  the  small  letters — the  little  finger  serving  as  the 
center  of  control.  Raise  the  pen  often  in  the  small  letters, 
usually  after  every  down  stroke. 

Exercise  good  judgment,  great  care,  and  work  faithfully 
and  success  will  follow.  Send  on  your  efforts  for  criticism. 
The  whole  alphabet  will  follow. 

JU5T  RECOGNITION 

The  Business  Teachers'  Association,  a  department  of  the 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  during  the  session  held  last 
December,  made  the  Practical  Age,  published  at  Moline,  111., 
its  official  organ.  This  is  just  recognition  of  Editor  Warr's 
good  work.  By  disseminating  the  very  best  literature  on 
business  education,  in  a  quiet  way  Mr.  Warr  has  been  render- 
ing the  cause  a  very  valuable  service,  and  we  have  thought  for 
along  time  that  he  is  deserving  of  more  credit,  honor  and 
shekels  than  he  is  getting. 

The  March  number  of  the  Practical  Age  is  a  very  fine  one 
worth  alone  a  year's  subscription.  It  contains  sixty-four 
pages  and  publishes  a  number  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
jasi  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  Practical  Age  ought  to 
have  the  support  ot'everyone  interested  in  business  education. 

1  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  I'entnan  and  Artist  and  write  to 
congratulate  you  on  getting  out  such  an  admirable  paper,  it 
is  irul\  a  gem.  You  will  certainly  feel  called  upon  to  increase 
your  price  and  make  it  a  monthly  before  another  year. 

C.  C*  LlSTKR. 

Baltimore,  Md.  With  Sadler's  Bus.  College. 


COLLEGE  LITERATURE 

A  catalogue  of  the  West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary  of 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va„  was  recently  received  at  this  office,  and 
with  it  a  well  gotten  up  booklet  of  the  Business  College  and 
School  of  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  in  connection  with  the 
same  institution.  Mr.  J.  F.  Caskey  is  at  the  head  of  the  Busi- 
ness Department,  assisted  by  his  brother,  G.  L.  Caskey.  in  pen- 
manship, and  Miss  Alice  R.  Divine,  in  art. 

The  New  Education,  published  by  the  Actual  Business  College, 
Canton,  O.,  is  a  regular  visitor  at  the  office  of  the  Penman  and 
Artist.  Besides  the  usual  school  advertising  and  news  many 
nstructive  and  entertaining  articles  appear  each  issue 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Educator,  published  by  the  Fresno 
Business  College,  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  a  well  gotten  up  and  inter- 
esting journal.  In  the  last  number,  just  received,  the  an 
nouncement  is  made  that  the  management  of  the  College  has 
changed  hands,  and  that  hereafter  A.  E.  Musselman  will  be 
principal  and  business  manager. 

Mr.  Ramsay  retires,  and  while  he  will  still  hold  an  interest 
in  the  school,  he  will  devote  all  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

We  wish  that  all  business  college  educators  were  prepared  to 
fill  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  Southern  S'udent  recently  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  our  desk.  It  is  published  by  the  Georgia  Normal 
f'ollege,  Abbeville,  Ga.  It  is  a  neat,  well  printed  and  readable 
journal.  Mr.  A.  A.  Kuhl,  penman  of  the  institution,  occupies 
a  couple  of  pages  with  a  good  lesson  in  business  writing. 

Success  to  the  Southern  Student. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  ably  edited,  and  well  illustrated 
college  journals  that  comes  to  the  office  of  the  Pknman  \m» 
Artist,  is  the  Spencerian  I'otUije  V*--"1*,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  March  number,  just  nefore  us,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  certainly  a  high  class  college  journal. 

The  B"dg?t,  published  h.\  the  Salem  Commercial  School, 
Salem.  Mass.,  is  a  very  neat   and  well   printed  college  journal. 


Penman  and  Artist  is  al  hand,  ami  to  say  1  am  delighted 
hardlj  expressesit.  To  receive  a  paper  filled  so  full  of  good 
things,  including  the  very  covers,  is  a  new  experience.  It 
Beems  to  me  that  no  year's  reading  of  any  other  publication 
has  done  me  so  much  good  as  this  single  number.  Long  may 
it  live.  J.  F.  Barnhart, 

Akron,  0.  Supr.  Writing.  Public  Schools. 
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How  to  Write  a  Business  Letter 

By  C.  R.  Wiers,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Is  just  such  a  book  as  every  young  man  and  woman  should 
have,  and  not  only  have  it.  but  know  what  it  contains.  For  it 
doesn't  contain  so  much  but  that  everyone  can  and  should 
learn  it,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  it  contains  no  information  not 
absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  pretends  to  be 
able  to  write  a  letter.  It  covers  the  ground  very  concisely 
from  the  material  used  in  letter  writing,  punctuation,  capital- 
ization, construction  of  sentences,  arrangement,  method  of 
expressing  thot,  etc  ,  to  the  placing  of  the  proper  postage  for 
transportation  thru  the  mails  You  now  have  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  how  to  write  a  letter,  for  we  have  told  you  where 
to  get  the  information  and  the  author  in  the  hook  named  has 
told  you  koiv.  

AN  OPINION   FROM   THE  EAST  INDIES 

Nagpur,  Central  Provinces,  East  Indies,  Jan.  31,  '899. 

I  like  the  Penman  and  Artist  and  your  style  of  writing  very 
much,  and  agree  with  what  you  say  about  any  particular  slant 
not  being  essentially  necessary.  So  long  as  one  writes  plainly 
and  quickly  it  does  not  appear  to  matter  much  whether  the 
slant  is  a  forward  or  a  backward  one.  so  long  as  the  sl<mt  is 
not  excessive.  Similarly,  your  ideas  on  a  combined  finger 
and  arm  movement  are  good.  I  us?d  to  write  wholly  with 
muscular  movement  and  found  that  when  I  had  a  clear  table 
and  large  sheets  of  paper  to  work  on  I  did  fairly  well,  but 
when  I  had  to  write  in  a  book,  my  hand  became  at  once 
cramped  and  unsteady. 

I  enclose  one  dollar  for  the  Penman  and  Artist  one  year. 

W.J.    McQl'ILLEN. 

From  the  Famous  Duff's  College 

Friends  Zaner  8c  Bloser  : 

Commendation  is  encouragement  ;  we  wish,  therefore,  to 
add  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  many  you  will  deservedly 
receive.  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  a  paragon  of  its  class,  and 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  meritorious  publication. 
May  much  success  attend  the  enterprise,  is  the  hearty  wish  of 
the  subscribers.  •  W.  J.  White, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb   14,  1899.  Wm.  II.  Duff. 


Takes  the  Lead 

I  now  receive  three  penmanship  papers,  but    candidly  say 
your  Jan. -Feb.  number  ta"kes  the  lead. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  W.  W.  Bode. 


SinPLIHED  IS  THE  5TYLE  FOR  BUSINE5S 
Zaxkr  &  B  LOSER  : 

Sometime  ago  you  asked  my  opinion  of  the  simplified  for 
book-keeping  purposes.  I  have  given  it  a  wear  and  tear  test 
at  the  desk  in  every  probable  position  that  one  might  have 
to  write. 

Penmanship  receives  very  severe  usage  in  an  office,  because 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  assume  a  correct  position.  The 
matter  of  position  is  what  perplexes  business  college  students 
as  a  rule  when  they  enter  the  real  bustling  world  of  business. 
The  evactness  of  holding  the  pen  so,  of  resting  the  arm  so,  of 
placing  the  body  so,  is  at  once  shown  to  be  inexpedient  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

As  Professor  Zaner  has  shown  in  a  previous  issue  of  the 
paper,  there  are  so-called  simplified  styles  in  use;  yet,  if  they 
are  examined  as  to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  exe- 
cuted, they  will  be  found  to  possess  more  ornament  and 
intricacy  than  might  be  imagined  They  positively  need  the 
arm  rest,  or  cramped  irregular  forms  will  be  the  result. 

Now,  Simplified  Penmanship  is  a  new  departure  in  writing. 
You  may  not  think  so  if  you  do  not  study  it  nor  try  it.  In 
appearance  it  differs  from  other  styles  in  that  it  is  more 
legible  You  learn  it  just  the  same  as  you  do  any  other  style, 
that  is,  by  practice  and  application.  Notice  the  proportion 
of  the  letters,  of  the  capitals  and  long  letters  to  the  short 
letters.  This  arrangement  saves  effort,  while  it  does  not 
destroy  legibility,  but  rather  promotes  it.  Observe  the  fulness 
of  the  turns;  in  this  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  letters  lies 
the  fact  of  its  legibility  and  the  secret  of  its  wear. 

Simplified  Penmanship  has  taught  me  that  what  it  wants  is 
a  slight  rolling  motion,  and  that  it  may  use  three  rests  upon 
which  this  motion  may  be  applied  by  the  shoulder  muscles 
and  still  retain  its  identity.  That  is  what  is  required  of  pen 
manship  for  book  keeping  purposes.  The  rests  spoken  of  are 
the  arm  rest,  the  pisiform  bone  of  the  wrist,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Certainly,  penmanship  teachers  will  bestow  a  blessing  upon 
their  pupils  by  giving  them  this  style. 

Yours  truly. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .Jan.  6th,  1899.  W.  M    Engel. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    APPLICATION    OF    SIMPLIFIED    TO    *OOKKtEPING    PURPOSES    BY    W.   M.    ENGEL. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING 

)s  Art  In  the  book  entitled  William  Shakespeare 

Passing  by  Victor  Hugo  under  the  caption  of  Art 

Away?  ;iinl   Science  we    find   this  inspiring   plea 

for  art  : 
"  Many  people  in  our  day,  especially  stock  brokers,  and 
often  attorneys,  say.  and  repeat.  '  Poetry  is  passing  away.'  It 
is  almost  as  if  they  said  :  "  There  are  no  more  roses ;  Spring 
has  breathed  its  last  i  the  sun  has  lost  the  habit  of  its  rising' 
you  may  roam  all  the  fields  of  earth  and  not  find  a  butterfly  ' 
there  is  no  more  moonlight,  and  the  nightingale  sings  no 
more;  the  lion's  roar  is  no  longer  heard  ;  the  eagle  no  longer 
soars  ;  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  have  passed  away  ;  there  are 
no  more  lovely  girls  and  handsome  young  men  ;  no  one  ever 
muses  now  over  a  grave  ;  the  mother  no  longer  loves  her  child  ; 
heaven  is  quenched  ;   the  human  heart  is  dead." 

When  some  material -moss-or  money -back  says,:  "Of 
what  use  is  Drawing?"  give  him  Hugo's  ironical 
answer.  Arc  —  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  —  is 
in  its  infancy.  Doctors  and  Preachers  and  Editors  we 
have  in  goodly  numbers  but  the  profession  of  Artists  is 
vet  unfilled.  The  twentieth  century  will  see  such  art 
and  such  humanity  as  has  never  yet  been  realized. 
Awake  !  "Forward  !  Success  ! 

Health  There  is  no  doubt  in   our  minds  but  that 

Pirst  the   change    from    the  old  to    the  new   in 

educational  matters  is  for  the  better.  We 
firmly  believe  that  much  progress  has  been  and  is 
being  made  in  the  matter  of  teaching.  But  we  also 
believe  that  there  are  serious  mistakes  still  being  made 
and  that  unless  we  recognize  and  correct  them,  the 
health  of  the  coming  generation  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. We  refer  particularly  to  crowding  of  the 
curriculu  n  in  the  primary  grades.  So  many  studies 
are  being  required  and  of  such  a  difficult  character 
that  nervousness  is  becoming  prevalent  among  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  while  nervous  prostration  has 
actually  made  its  appearance  in  the  morning  of  life 
when  sunshine  and  laughter  should  be  the  universal 
rule  of  childhood.  Childhood  is  the  synonym  of  activ- 
ity, not  quietude;  cheerfulness,  not  seriousness,  spon- 
taneity, not  reserve.  It  is  the  time  for  seeing  rather 
than  reflection  ;  enjoying  rather  than  reasoning ; 
growth  rather  then  depression.  Teachers  of  drawing 
bear  this  in  mind  when  you  burden  the  subject  of 
drawing  with  restrictions  and  fads.  Drawing  is  a  free, 
delightful,  and  beneficial  art  if  not  burdened  with 
rules,  technic,  and  theory.  Teach  drawing  in  such  a 
simple,  normal  manner  that  the  regular  teacher  can 
take  a  hand  in  the  work  and  enjoy  it  with  the  children. 

Drawing  Is  Drawing  has  a  twofold  function  or  value. 
Educational  It  is  educational  as  well  as  practical  and 
as  well  as  artistic.  Its  educational  value  is  in  devel- 
Artistic.  oping  observation  and  offering  a   normal 

and  early  mode  of  recording  and  express- 
ing thot  in  concrete  form.  As  such  it  should  be 
encouraged  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  primary  grades. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  in  expressing  tin  it  by 
form  as  well  as  by  sound.  They  need  less  instruction 
than  appreciation  and  encouragement.  The  practical 
and  artistic  or  esthetic  value  of  drawing  is  in  utilizing 
it  in  such  manner  a6  to  be  utilized  in  the  trades  on  the 
one  hand  and  in.  developing  the  sense  of  beautiful  on 
the  other.  These  latter  can  be  taught  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  grammar  grades  and  high  schools.  The 
main  trouble  at  the  present  time  in  many  Localities  and 
in  most  systems  of  drawing  is  that  the  subject  of 
drawing,  which  ought  to  be  simple  and  easy,  is 
burdened  with  clay-modelling;  stick-laying  ;  tablet- 
arranging:  paper-cutting:  pattern-making;  decorative, 
mechanical,  imaginative,  memory,  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing ;  color-study  and  color-contusing ;  etc,,  etc.  No 
wonder  the  teacher  of  ungraded  schools  Ends  little  or 
no  time  lor  drawing.  Little  wonder  it  is  that  the 
average    grade   teacher   does    not    feel    competent    to 


handle  successfully  such  an  array  of  materials  and 
terms.  Xo  wonder  the  children  declare  "  we  no  more 
than  get  our  paints  mixed  and  ready  to  do  something 
when  the  teacher  says  'time's  up'  when  we  put  our 
things  away."  More  time  for  drawing,  less  time  for 
those  things  which  belong  in  the  kindergarten  (such 
as  clay-modelling,  stick-laying,  paper-cutting,  etc. )  or 
high  school  (such  as  mechanical  drawing  and  historic 
ornament). 

DRAWINO  FOR  THE  MANY 

Five  hundred  years  ago  education  was  considered 
too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  in  general.  It  was  thought 
that  the  province  of  a  few  (  a  very  few)  was  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  the  sphere  of  the  many  was  to  be  obedi- 
ently ignorant. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  popular  education  was 
but  a  dream  in  the  heads  of  but  a  few  dreamers. 
About  this  time  Erasmus,  Rabelias,  and  a  few  more 
broke  from  the  bondage  of  medievalism  and  began  the 
agitation  of  knowledge  in  general. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  realization  of  these 
dreamers  began  to  be  fulfilled.  Through  the  agencies 
of  the  printing  press  and  such  men  as  Bacon,  Ratich, 
and  Comcuius,  education  became  the  heritage  of  the 
middle  classes. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Locke  helped  to  keep  the 
educational  ball  rolling,  and  the  spread  of  commerce 
and  books  aided  in  making  it  more  practical  and 
popular. 

One  hundred  years  ago  free  public  schools  were 
established  and  "Reading,  Kiting,  and  Rithmetic " 
became  the  heritage  of  the  poorest. 

Fifty  years  ago  drawing  was  taught  to  those  of 
special  inclinations  and  talents,  and  to  be  recommended 
by  a  few  as  a  training  for  all. 

Twp;nty-five  years  ago  drawing  was  made  a  part 
of  our  public  school  system  of  education. 

Today  it  is  being  taught  in  nearly  all  graded 
schools. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  taught  in  all  schools. 

It  has  taken  all  the  centuries  since  humanity  merged 
from  obscurity  to  learn  that  education  was  safe  and 
desirable  for  the  many  instead  of  the  few. 

It  has  taken  as  long  to  learn  that  drawing  is  within 
the  province  of  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  That 
drawing  is  an  educational  factor  rather  than  a  mere 
talent. 

It  required  centuries  to  learn  that  the  province  of 
the  teacher  was  that  of  a  guide  instead  of  a  dictator  ; 
that  teaching  meant  unfolding  rather  than  cramming  ; 
that  education  meant  hand  and  heart  training  as  well 
as  head   training. 

It  required  until  the  present  to  comprehend  that 
drawing  exists  for  other  things  rather  than  for  itself  ; 
that  it  meant  power  to  Bee  rather  than  mere  picture 
making  ;  that  it  meant  means  rather  than  end. 

To  get  where  we  are  in  teaching  the  various  branches 
we  bad  to  pass  through  many  experimental  stages  of 
development  such  as  the  A-B-C  and  word  methods,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  (and  many  were  the 
objectors),  the  abstract  and  concrete,  the  nature  and 
child  study  schemes,  and  the  correlation  and  concentra- 
tion  processes. 

So  in  drawing,  we  have  within  the  past  hall  century 
passed  successfully  through  the  square,  diagramatic, 
and  botanical  methods,  as  well  as  the  constructive, 
decorative,  and  illustrative  modes  of  development. 

We  have  learned  that  to  teach  grammar  successfully 
we  must  do  something  more  than  commit  rules  —  we 
must  talk  —  we  must  make  mistakes  —  we  must  break 
rules  before  we  may  realize  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ing them. 

So  in  leaching  drawing,  we  must  do  something  more 
than  study  perspective  anil  construction'  we  musl 
draw  —  we  must  violate  these  laws  before  we  can  appre- 
ciate them. 
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If  you  wish  a  child  to  learn  to  talk  well  you  use 
good  language  in  its  presence  —  you  surround  it  with 
good  talkers  —  you  know  that  correct  speech  is  far 
better  than  correct  rules,  that  example  is  better  than 
precept. 

So  IN  teaching  drawing,  surround  the  child  with 
good  drawing — show  it  good  art,  and  you  will  soon 
realize  that  learning  to' draw  does  not  consist  of  learn- 
ing abstract  perspective.  Teach  the  grammar  of  art 
after  you  see  the  need  of  it,  and  not  before.  The 
trouble  is  we  have  been  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

In  teaching  geography  and  history  you  do  not 
begin  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  nor  with  people 
who  lived  and  died  before  Christ  came  to  reconstruct 
society.  You  begin  at  home  and  with  the  people  we 
know  today  and  who  live  today. 

So  IN  teaching  drawing,  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  Egyptian  Lotus  or  Florentine  Fleurdelis,  we  should 
begin  with  the  things  about  us,  with  the  things  we  see, 
and  with  the  things  we  know  something  about.  Draw- 
ing then  becomes  interesting  instead  of  dry. 

We  have  learned  that  any  subject  to  be  educational 
in  the  true  sense  must  be  interesting.  Whenever  a 
subject  proves  uninteresting  to  a  child  something  needs 
to  be  changed.  Either  the  subject  itself  or  the  method 
of  its  presentation.  If  drawing  has  proven  dry,  diffi- 
cult, and  uninteresting  (and  it  has  as  many  doubtless 
know)  either  the  system  has  been  wrong  or  the  method 
of  its  presentation.  No  matter  which  it  is,  it  is  our 
province  as  teachers  to  find  out.  If  systems  of  drawing 
are  wrong  let  us  reconstruct  them.  If  methods  are 
wrong  let   us  improve   them. 

[to  be  continued] 


From  a  Veteran 

Medina.  N.  Y  .  Feb  14,  189H 
I  received  the  Penman  and  Artist  yesterday  niorning.-md  have 
read  pretty  much  all  there  is  in  it,  and  with  interest.  Not  to 
mention  the  contents,  the  get  up  of  the  magazine  is  beautiful, 
and  the  letter  press  is  letter  perfect.  No  battered  type  and 
muddy  ink.  Geo.  II    Shattcck. 
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5CENE  OF  DESTITUTION  IN  THE  ITAI  UN  QUARTER 

Weather  Predictions— Fair  tonight;  snow  flurries  Satin- 
day.  Not  quite  so  cold,  but  the  thermometer  will  remain 
below  zero  for  the  present. 

TEMPERATURE   SINCE   MIDNIGHT. 

12  midnight   15 

1  a.  m 15 

2  a.  m 16 

3  a.  u 16 

4  a.  m. 17 


5  a.  m 17 

6  a  m 18 

7  a.  m 17 

8  a.  m 17 

9  a.  m 17 


TKMPEKiTfRE    IN    OTHER    CITIES 


Pittsburg  10 

St.  Paul 33 

Joliet 27 

Indianapolis 18 

Kenosha 24 

Kansas  City,  Mo 20 

Cincinnati.. 16 

Lexington 18 

Des  Moines 23 

Duluth- -. 20 

To  me  the  above  clipping  from  a  newspaper  is  a  marvelous 
specimen  of  Ait.  Notice,  death  almost  stares  one  in  the  face 
when  looking  at  it.  J.  O.  WISE. 

[Right  you  are,  brother.  This  is  realism  both  in  art  and  in 
life.  The  more  such  artists  we  have  to  show  up  such  unfortu- 
nate conditions  the  sooner  such  conditions  will  be  made 
impossible  — Editors.] 


Marquette  16 

Winnipeg.. 22 

New  York -. -.  81 

Atlanta..      24 

El  Paso 62 

Galveston 52 

I. os  Angeles 60 

New  '  rleans 46 

San  Francisco 52 
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PENMANSHIP   PEDAGOGICS. 
Results  If,  while  teaching  writing  in    the   grades 

speak  in  public  schools  or  in  the  high  schools  or 

louder  than  business  colleges,  the  result9  of  your 
Words.  teaching  are  not  apparent    in   all   of   the 

writing  done  by  the  pupils  outside  of  the 
writing  lesson,  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

If  pupils  cannot  employ  advantageously  in  the 
school  room  that  which  they  are  being  taught  and 
drilled  in,  something  is  not  as  it  should  be.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  pupils  endeavor,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, to  do  things  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

If  pupils  tind  it  easier  and  better  to  employ  some 
other  mode  than  that  which  you  are  teaching,  do  not 
delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that  they  are  either 
"  lunkheads"  or  fools.  Instead,  find  why  they  write 
as  they  do  ami  it  is  not  improbable  that  you  will  lind 
that  the  fault  was  in  your  method  of  teaching  quite  as 
much  as  in  their  mode. 

If  results  in  writing  do  not  show  in  the  pupils  writ- 
ing, but  merely  in  their  practice,  something  is  wrong. 
Do  not  think  that  results  in  writing  show  only  in  the 
future  —  in  the  "  sweet  bye  and  bye."  If  they  do  not 
show  now,  in  the  daily  routine  work,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  show  to  any  great  or  considerable  extent 
later  on. 

Some  one  has  very  wisely  said  "  It's  hope  deferred 
that  maketh  the  soul  sick  ;"  so  it  is  in  teaching  writ- 
ing, it's  results  deferred  from  day  to  day  that  makes 
pupils  discouraged,  disinterested,  and  indifferent.  It's 
results  deferred  from  day  to  week,  from  week  to 
month,  from  month  to  term,  from  term  to  year,  that 
caus.  s  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  that  mode  of  writing 
which  he  has  "picked  up  "  in  preference  to  that  which 
you  advise. 

It  is  promised  instead  of  materialized  results,  while 
practicing  voluminous  '•muscular"  movement  exer- 
cises, in  the  theory  or  junior  departments  of  business 
colleges,  that  causes  the  same  pupils  to  fall  back  on  the 
"  old  reliable"  combined  (oft'times  finger  movement), 
when  they  advance  to  the  banking  or  senior  de- 
part, uents. 

It  is  results  deferred  from  day  to  day,  in  writing,  as 
in  all  things  else,  that  makes  the  pupils  discouraged 
and  deludes  them  into  the  belief  that  good  writing  is  a 
"gift  vouchsafed  from  Heaven,"  and  that  they  are  not 
the  favored  few. 

Does  this  "  I  have  noticed,"   writes  W.   F.  Gilmore 

not  count  of  Canton,  0.,  "  this  additional  fact 
for  Vertical?  favorable  to  vertical  —  that  it  is  the  slant 
we  naturally  assume  when  writing  under 
difficulties,  such  as  writing  on  knee,  arm  of  chair, 
while  standing  up  at  desk  or  at  bottom  of  blackboard 
or  at  the  top  of  board,  if  very  high.  Does  this  not 
count  in  its  favor?" 

Brother G ;  it  counts  if  the  fellow  isn't   blinded 

by  prejudice.  It  counts  because  it  is  fact  instead  of 
theory.  If  you  had  said  that  vertical  is  the  slant  we 
approach  under  these  conditions  instead  of  "as8ll.,e" 
you  would  have  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

Gracefulness.  We  bear  a  good  deal  now  and  then  :tl i.  ■  ti I 
the  necessity  of  writing  being  graceful. 
As  tho  gracefulness  were  a  utilitarian  instead  of  a  line 
art  quality.  Grace  is  an  element  of  beauty,  not  a 
necessity  for  legibility.  Graceful  movements  are 
skillful.  Skillful  movements  are  difficult.  Difficult 
movements  are  hard  to  acquire  and  to  control,  Grace- 
ful writing  is  not  practical  writing  because  practical 
writing  is  not  difficult.  Writing  for  the  masses  must  be 
as  far  removed  from  difficulty  and  skill  as  is  consistent 
with  speed  and  legibility.  Wc  must  be  easy  rather 
than  difficult,  simple  rather  than  skillful,  plain  rather 
than  graceful.  People  write  poorly  largely  because  they 
have    been    taught,    and    have    atte. opted    to    learn,    to 


write  gracefully.  They  failed  because  they  lacked 
capacity  and  time;  they  lacked  skill  and  the*  qualities 
necessary  fpr  its  acquirement.  Writing  must  meet  the 
capacity  of  the  average  individual  rather  than  that 
the  individual  must  meet  the  requirements  of  graceful 
forms.  Grace  is  a  beauty  quality,  and  beauty  hinders 
rather  than  aids  expression  of  thot.  A  moderate 
amtmnt  of  grace  is  all  well  and  good,  but  to  make  it 
one  of  fire  iew  chief  essentials  in  a  practical  hand 
means  to  make  the  hand  that  much  less  practical.  We 
believe  in  beauty  and  we  believe  in  business,  but  we 
also  believe  in  keeping  each  in  its  respective  sphere. 

Style  but  "  Style  in  writing  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 

Stuff  one's  expression  of  his  own  individuality.    That 

is  his  style  and  the  only  one  he  need  bother 
about.  Matthew  Arnold  once  said,  and  wisely  :  '  People  think 
that  I  can  teach  them  style.  What  stuff  it  all  is !  Have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  say  it  as  clearly  as  you  can.  That  is  the  only- 
secret  of  style.'  And  it  is.  The  one  thing  needful  in  a  writer 
is  to  have  something  to  say;  some  message  to  impart.  If  he 
has  this  his  style  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  writer  who 
thinks  more  about  style  than  what  he  has  to  say  never  BUG 
ceeds  ;  he  never  reaches  an  audience  that  is  always  waiting  for 
a  man  who  knows  something  which  the  world  wants  to  hear 
and  is  worth  hearing."  —  Edward  Bok,  In  Ladies'  Home 
.Journal. 

It  appears  to  us  that  penmen  are  guilty.  We  have 
too  much  formalism  in  our  penmanship  and  too  little  in 
our  spelling.  We  have  too  much  mannerism  in  move- 
ment, and  too  little  to  express  by  it  that  is  worth 
knowing.  Let  us  profit  by  such  wholesome  criticisms 
and  become  informed  in  general  as  well  as  in  particular. 
Our  best  penmen  do  not  draw  the  biggest  salaries.  It 
is  brains  as  well  as  skill  that  wins.     Neglect  neither. 


FISH-HOOK,  RAT-TAIL  FORMS 

The  fourth  of  a  series  of    24  script  alphabets    illustrating  as 
many  practical,  unique,  ornate,  freakish, 
characteristic  hands 

The  letters  accompanying  are  such  that  many  enthusiastic 
students  of  penmanship  delight  to  indulge  in.  They  offer  an 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  movement  and  display  not  found 
in  the  simpler,  more  practical,  matter-of-fact  letters.  The  long 
initial  and  final  strokes  serve  as  escape  valves  for  pent-up, 
youthful  energies,  and  the  hooks  in  capitals  serve  as  stopping 
places.  They  also  provide  short  intervals  of  rest  and  a  eon 
venient  method  of  reversing  motion.  For  accounting  and 
closely  ruled  paper  these  forms  are  an  abomination,  but  for 
correspondence  purposes,  with  wide  ruling,  they  offer  an 
opportunity  in  display  of  skill  and  grace  that  is  not  seriously 
objectionable  for  professional  purposes.  They  are.  to  students 
of  penmanship,  what  comic  pictures  are  to  art.  or  light,  airy 
fiction  is  to  literature. 

Ruskin  says:  "The  function  of  tine  art  is  two-fold,  to  illus- 
trate truth  and  beauty,  or  to  ornament  the  things  of  daily 
use."  So.  many  penmen  prefer  to  ornament  the  forms  used 
in  writing  for  daily  use.  Hut  when  ornament  interferes  with 
service,  it  ceases  to  be  good  art  So  long  as  ornament  in 
writing  does  not  interfere  with  expression  of  thot  idocs  not 
consume  thot  or  impede  free  and  easy  action)  it  is  not  seri- 
ously object  lonable.  But  when  ornament  interferes  with  and 
consumes  thot  expression,  and  becomes  intrusive,  it  is  not 
good.  Taste  in  the  matter  of  writing,  as  in  dress,  should  be 
cultivated  and  subjected  to  judgment.  Pact  and  fancy  may 
and  should  intermingle  tint  the  latter-,  in  the  realm  of  useful 
arts,  should  keep  well  within  bounds. 

But  little  finger- action  is  necessary  in  the  forms  given  here- 
with.   Only  enough  to  control  and  modulate  tire  arm  mow 

merrt  in  the  srrrall  letters,  particularly,  such  as  (I,  r,  etc.  The 
loops  and  capitals  should  be  produced  with  a  free,  apparently 
easy,  graceful,  forceful,  arm  movement  ;  the  ar-irr  resting  near 
the  elbow  and  the  hand  on  rlre  little  finger. 
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PRinAKY  PENriANSHlP 

Writing  an  The  one  main  objection  to  teaching  writ- 
Abstract  ing  to  children  is  that  it  is  a  subjective 
Art.  rather  than  an  objective  subject.  And 
the  one,  main  difficulty  is  that  children 
like  to  deal  with  concrete  rather  than  abstract  forms. 
For  script  letters  are  geometric  rather  than  natural, 
and  geometry  is  subjective  rather  than  objective.  Chil- 
dren are  observers  rather  than  thinkers  ;  makers  of 
things  tangible  rather  than  things  symbolical.  That  is, 
children  prefer  to  make  things  rather  than  their  pic- 
tures. They  prefer  to  make  pictures  of  things  rather 
than  word  pictures  of  the  sound  of  things.  For  are 
not  letters  but  characters  used  to  represent  sounds,  and 
sounds  are  but  means  of  expressing  ideas  of  things.  Is 
net  writing,  therefore,  an  abstract,  subjective  art  rather 
than  a  concrete,  objective  art?  No  wonder  writing  is 
a  taxing,  uninteresting  art.  We  are  well  aware  that 
many  will  say  that  children  do  like  to  write  and  that 
they  write  well.  To  considerable  extent  this  is  true, 
but  it  is  due  more  to  the  willingness  and  eagerness  of 
child  nature  to  do  anything  asked  rather  than  ability  to 
do  it.  Speech  and  drawing  are  the  natural  arts  of 
expression,  if  any  art  is  natural,  while  writing  is  purely 
a  conventional  contrivance  of  representing  sound.  If 
sounds  had  visible  form,  then  the  letters  could  be  fash- 
ioned after  them  and  writing  would  be  an  objective  art, 
similar  to  drawing.  But  sounds  have  no  perceptible 
form,  therefore  the  letters  are  but  arbitrary  represen- 
tations, differing  more  than  nations  differ.  (The  time 
may  come  when  the  phonograph,  electrical  photog- 
raphy, etc.,  may  reveal  sound  forms  in  such  a  tangible 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  alphabet 
and  a  new  mode  of  writing,  but  we  fear  not,  hope  as 
we  may  that  it  might  be  so.)  Is  there  not,  therefore, 
reasonable  ground  for  the  abandonment  of  writing  in 
the  primary  grades?  Are  not  educators  more  farseeing 
and  discerning  than  we  have  given  them  credit  of  being 
when  they  cry  "less  written  work  in  the  primary 
grades?"  The  saying  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread  "  seems  applicable  to  the  way  that  some 
penmen  rush  into  the  D  Primary  rooms  where  there  are 
children  six  years  of  age  and  attempt  to  teach  them  to 
write  rapidly  (whether  they  can  think  quickly  or  not 
and  whether  they  have  any  thoughts  to  express  or  not) 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  fingers. 

Making  the  Undesirable  as  we  deem  it  to  be  that 
most  of  a  children  should  be  taught  to  write  at  so 
poor  Job.  early  an  age  as   six   years,   yet   as  long  as 

others  think  that  they  should  so  learn, 
and  so  long  as  other  branches  seemingly  require  that 
writing  should,  for  their  sakes,  (not  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  we  are  sure)  be  taught,  and  so  long  as  writing  is 
required  by  those  in  authority  (the  majority)  we  will 
do  well  to"  discover  and  to  teach  the  most  rational 
mode  of  writing.  This  does  not  mean  exactly  that 
"  when  in  Ro.ueyou  must  do  as  Rome  does  "  (for  that 
means  that  when  you  are  in  Spain  you  must  do  as 
Spaniards  do)  but  that  you  should  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  or  moreevils  and  use  it  but  as  a  means  to  a  still 
better  end.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  teach 
children  to  write  but  do  not  do  so  without  the  sense  of 
wondrous  responsibility.  Do  not  abuse  the  child's 
responsiveness  to  every  suggestion  you  make  by  in- 
creasing the  demands  upon  his  immature  mind  and 
body,  but  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  a  young  twig  is 
easily  bent  anil  warped  forever  after,  and  that  children 
are  as  easily  and  permanently  injured.  Study  child- 
hood quite  as  much,  yea  more,  as  you  do  penmanship, 
lor  the  child  is  worth  millions  without  penmanship  but 
penmanship  i*  worthless  without  the  child  or  when 
the  child  becomes  a  man.  Teach  children  to  write  but 
teach  them  the  simplest,  easiest  mode  possible  and 
they  will  call  you  teacher  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
dignity  to  your  prolession,  the  grandest  on  earth. 


Wholes  The  a,   b,   c   method   of  teaching   reading 

then  proved  to  be  too  abstract,  formal,  and   mi- 

Parts,  interesting    for   child    nature    and    it    has 

been  superseded  by  the  thot  or  sentence 
method.  The  former  is  what  maybe  termed  the  logical 
order  of  the  subject  (from  elements  to  letters,  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages),  the  latter  is  what 
may  be  termed  the  natural  order  of  nature  (wholes 
tirst  and  then  the  details).  The  old  analytical  and 
synthetical  method  of  teaching  children  to  write  by 
first  teaching  the  elements  and  proceeding  gradually 
from  principles,  letters,  words,  and  sentences  has  also 
proven  too  abstract,  formal,  and  uninteresting  and  it 
is  being  superseded  by  the  word,  sentence,  or  thot 
method.  Childhood  deals  with  generalities  and  it  is 
only  as  we  grow  older  that  we  begin  to  manifest 
inteiest  in  the  details  of  wholes.  A  child's  idea  of  a 
horse  is  not  what  the  horse  ?.<  so  much  as  what  the 
horse  does.  Later  on  in  life  he  learns  to  know  that  the 
horse  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  bone,  of  muscle  and 
nerve,  of  hair  and  hoofs,  of  joints  and  mane,  etc.,  etc. 
So  at  tirst  the  child  grasps  easily  and  effectively  the 
word  horse  and  later  on  discovers  that  the  word  is 
made  up  of  parts  called  h-o-r-s-e.  First  the  object, 
then  the  term  to  express  it,  the  sound  or  word,  then 
the  written  substitute  for  the  sound,  the  written  word, 
and  then  the  letters  composing  the  word.  First  the 
idea  horse,  then  the  word  horse,  and  then  the  Utters 
h-o-r-s-e.  Experiment  and  study  have  demonstrated 
this  mode  the  most  natural  and  simple  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child  tho  not  the  logical  order  of  the 
subject.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  subject  child  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  the  subject  writing,  and  when 
both  are  considered  it  is  found  better  to  pursue  the 
order  of  nature  in  preference  to  the  order  of  the 
subject. 

Visual!-  Children  must  be  taught  by  imitation  but 

zation  not  alone  by  that.     Place  a  word  upon  the 

board  before  the  pupils.  Tell  them  to 
look  at  it  closely.  After  a  dozen  or  more  seconds  erase 
it  and  ask  them  to  make  the  work  on  their  slates  or 
paper  or  upon  the  blackboard.  At  first,  of  course, 
but  few  will  be  able  to  write  the  word  recognizably. 
Repeated  attempts  will,  however,  prove  that  children 
are  quick  to  observe,  to  learn,  and  to  do.  Now  let  them 
copy  the  word  having  the  word  correctly  written  before 
them,  either  on  the  board  or  in  their  books.  This  will 
enable  them  to  discover  wherein  they  had  failed  to 
observe  all  the  little  things.  Mere  copying  does  not 
create  definite  mental  pictures.  By  it  the  image  of  the 
letter  goes  in  the  eye  and  almost  simultaneously  comes 
out  the  pencil  or  pen's  point.  It  fails  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  memory.  By  the  method  wherein 
the  word  is  exposed  for  a  moment  and  then  erased  the 
child  must  hold  the  image  until  directed  to  reproduce 
it,  which  fastens  it  more  indelibly  upon  the  memory. 
This  is  what  is  very  generally  called  the  visualizing 
method,  depending  upon,  and  developing  as  it  does, 
the  powers  of  sight,  both  physical  and  mental.  Words 
and  short  sentences  so  utilized  should  be  the  represen- 
tatives of  interesting,  familiar  objects  and  subjects. 
Let  the  thought  be  simple,  plain,  and  familiar  while 
dealing  with  unfamiliar  forms  (as  all  letters  at  tirst  are). 
Thus  it  is  that  we  should  '  proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  "  and  utilize  that  which  we  know  and  can 
do  to  that  which  is  unknown  anil   undone. 

The  Stepping  before  a  class  of  children  during 

Objective  their  first  year  in  school  with  an    apple    in 

Method.  your  hand,  holding  so  all  can   see   it,  ask 

them  what  you  have  in  your  hand,  what  it 
is  good  for,  where  it  comes  from,  etc.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  become  enthused  and  expressed  themselves 
concerning  the  apple  in  simple  but  plain  language, 
step  to  the  board  and  draw  the  picture  of  an  apple 
upon  it.     Then  ask  them  what  you  have   and  they  will 
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be'quiek  to  respond,  some  saying  it  is  an  apple,  others, 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  apple.  Proceed- 
ing one  step  further  write  the  word  apple  and  ask  them 
what  you  now  have.  Supposing  the  letter  p  to  be  a 
new  letter  to  them,  they  may  not  know  the  new  letter 
but  usually  some  will  guess  that  it  is  apple  and  so  you 
may  say  it  is.  Indirectly  lead  them  to  discover  that  the 
first  was  the  real  apple,  the  second  the  picture  apple,  and 
the  third  the  word  apple.  Ask  them  to  make  the  word 
apple  on  their  slates  or  in  their  writing  books.  After 
making  a  number  of  attempts  at  writing  the  word  ask 
them  what  the  word  looks  like.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
suggest  that  it  looks  like  three  apples  in  a  row,  two  with 
long  stems,  and  a  long-  bent  or  twisted  twig  with  one 
long  and  one  short  loop  in  it.  Now  show  them  where 
to  begin,  which  way  to  go  round,  and  how  to  finish. 
Then  let  them  try  the  word  in  parts,  teaching  them 
how  to  spell  the  new  word  as  well  as  to  make  the  letters 
alone.  The  letter  p  being  the  new  letter  it  may  be 
practiced  alone,  developing  the  fact  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  long  straight  line  with  a  big  round  circle  fastened 
to  the  right  of  the  straight  line  near  the  top.  Now 
have  the  new  letter  "  join  hands"  by  making  three  of 
them   together. 

Objects  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  objective  method  of 

Language  teaching  writing,  the  co-related  subjects  of 
Writing  nature,  drawing,  language,  writing,  spell- 

Penmanship     ing,  and  penmanship  are  at  one   and  the 
same  time  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to 


be  of  aid  to  each.  Of  course,  writing  being  the  thing 
uppermost  in  the  teacher's  mind  during  the  period,  the 
others  aiding  in  its  development.  Nature  and  drawing 
are  first  employed  because  they  are  tangible,  pleasing 
and  usually  better  understood  by  the  children.  Oral 
language  enables  the  children  to  approach  its  substi- 
tute, writing,  and  directs  attention  to  it.  Writing  and 
spelling  lead  on  to  the  recognition  of  the  new  letter  as 
well  as  to  the  need  of  study  and  practice  upon  it. 
Thus,  penmanship  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  the  othera  are 
utilized  as  aids  in  its  development.  They  maintain 
interest  while  work  is  made  to  appear  as  play.  This  is 
proceeding  from  things  known  to  things  unknown.  It 
is  utilizing  the  apple,  picture,  and  word  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  information  and  skill  concerning  writing, 
spelling,  and  penmanship.  Pupils  are  led  from  the, 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  general  to  the 
specific,  from  the  whole  to  the  part.  We  thus  utilize 
what  the  pupil  knew  about  apples  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  that  which  he  did  not  know — writing,  spell- 
ing, and  letters.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  new  and, 
other  things  being  considered,  the  true  way  of  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  write.  Is  your  horizon 
broad  and  extended  enough  to  grasp  it?  If  you  have 
waded  this  far  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  you 
are  equal  to  the  emergency  of  teaching  writing  on  the 
same  high  plane  upon  which  other  things  are  being 
taught.  The  method  is  a  liberal  one,  admitting  of 
unlimited  modifications  and  unsurpassed  as  well  as. 
pleasing  results. 
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"The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature  "  is  a  charming  book. 
— W.  J.  Black,  Prin.  Sherwood  School,  and  Pres.  Forest  Tree 
Reproduction  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.,  Dec.  20,  1898. 
The" work  from  beginning  to  end  is  up  to  high  water  mark. 
It  will  amply  meet  the  requirements  of  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  most  exacting.     It  ought  to  have  a  large  sale. 

S  B.  Fahnestock. 

"  The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature  "  is  simply  grand. 

t'enterville,  Iowa.  H.  E.  Reister. 

New  York,  Dec.  20,  1898. 
Friend  Zaner  : 

The  two  copies  of  "  Sketching)"  arrived  in  good  condition. 

You  have  written  one  of  the  best  books  on  that  subject  that 
I  ever  read  I  do  not  see  how  students  and  lovers  of  nature 
can  fail  if  they  follow  faithfully  the  road  you  have  sketched 
out  for  them 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  book,  for  there  still 
lingers  wi  h  me  the  glamour  of  a  six  weeks'  trip  through  the 
Maine  wilderness  last  July  and  August,  with  canoe  and 
camera,  covering  about  150  miles. 

My  chum  went  with  me,  and  we  had  no  guide— depended  on 
compas  and  map.  My  friend  is  an  artist  engraver  for  The 
Century,  Harper's,  etc.,  and  we  were  happy  because  "the 
scenes  along  the  way"  were  "  His  scenes"  and  we  were  daily 
in  touch  with  Him. 

Incidentally— We  were  swamped  in  swift  water  and  it  took 
five  days  of  swimming,  diving  and  dredging  to  get  our  stuff 
together  again. 

We  left  our  canoe  and  tent  by  the  Penobscot  River  and  did 
iioi  use  them  for  a  week.  Put  on  our  backs  food  and  bedding, 
then  plunged  into  the  forest  by  compass  and  climbed  Mt. 
Ktaadin,  over  5,000  feet  high. 

Now  you  will  see  why  you  have  in  me  an  enthusiastic  and 
appreciative  reader  of  your  new  book.    Success  to  it. 

Inclosed  find  check  for  books  received  up  to  date. 
Fraternally  yours, 

J.  M.  Vincent. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Dee.  17,  1898. 

What  a  delightful  road,  through  Pennsylvania,  the  author 
must  have  traveled  when  he  selected  the  scenes  for  this  useful 
book      Many  of  the  drawings  seem  familiar  to  me. 

C.  E.  Doner. 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  Feb.  13,  1899. 
Friends  Zaner  &  Bloser  : 

"The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature"  came  some  time  ago. 
I  wish  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  complete 
and  beautifully  arranged  books  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
seen.  Like  the  other  Zanerian  publications,  it  is  better  than 
you  advertise.  Sincerely, 

C.  S.  Hammock,  L.  L.  B., 
Supr.  Pen.  &  Drawing,  Public  Schools 


The  Road  to  Sketching    from  Mature 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  just  published  by  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  fitting  com- 
panion for  Portraiture,  Lettering,  and  other  works  published 
by  this  institution  during  the  past  few  years. 

Sketching  from  nature  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  replete  with  rugged,  realistic  drawings  in 
both  crayon  and  ink,  showing  the  characteristics  of  both  kinds 
of  work.  The  accompanying  instructions  are  concise,  yet 
sufficiently  complete  to  make  the  work  especially  valuable  as 
a  home  instructor.  The  typographical  part  of  the  work  is 
beautiful,  the  letterpress  being  sharp  and  clear;  the  paper 
used,  heavy  enameled. 

This  is  too  good  a  work  to  go  begging  for  purchasers  and  we 
do  not  doubt  but  that  hundreds  of  our  readers  will  order  it. 
If  they  do  and  will  follow  its  teachings,  they  will  never  regret 
their  action  in  the  matter.  Western  Penman, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature 
By  C.  P.  Zaner 

Mr.  Zaner  is  never  idle  and  his  latest  book,  "The  Road  to 
Sketching  from  Nature,"  was  prepared  largely  during  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  at  his  old  home  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  sketches  from  his  pen  and  pencil  which  appeared  in  his 
course  of  lessons  in  sketching  from  nature  in  The  Journal 
some  months  ago  will  give  Journal  readers  an  idea  of  what  to 
expect  in  this  new  book.  The  sketches  present  charming 
views  of  hills  and  meadow  lands,  cottage,  barn,  mansion, 
waterfall,  trees  of  all  kinds,  bridges,  rivers,  canals,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  appeals  to  the  students  of  nature.  The 
sketches  are  handled  feelingly,  the  instructions  concise  and 
explicit,  and  the  mechanical  work  is  perfection  itself.  Very 
heavy  super  calendared  plate  paper  is  used  and  the  result  is  a 
book  that  at  once  is  practical  and  artistic.  Pen  artists  should 
have  it,  it  goes  without  saving.  — Penman's  Art  Journal,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  this  book.  Price,  postpaid.  $1.00. 
Address,  The  Penman  &  Artist,  Columbus,  O. 


NOW 

la  the  time  tu  secure  this  hunk.  It  will  help 
you  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  spring-time 
and  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  as 
perhaps  no  other   book  would   or  could. 

Address, 

THE   PENMAN  &.  ARTIST, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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For  work  of  the  above  class  Mr.  Hummel  stands  at  the  head, 
grade  work  and  reasonable  prices— his  policy. 


If  you  have  work  of  ! his  class  to  do  write  the  above  tor  estimates.     High 
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Our  new  catalogue  of  Penmanship  and  Art,  Penmanship  and  Art 
Publications,  and  Penmanship  and  Art  Supplies,  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  a  great  variety  of  Penmanship,  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Designs, 
Portraits,  etc.,  and  surpasses  in  size  and  elegance  anything  in  the  line 
ever  issued  from  this  office,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from  that  of  any 
other. 

It  costs  many  times  the  amount  asked  to  produce  it,  but  it  is  yours  for 
a  DIME.     Address: 

THE  PENMAN  AND  ARTIST, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


>    tJTERiOOOKfcCQ. 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXAMINED  AND   ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL   PEN   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  aitd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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LEARN 

TO 

WRITE 

Practically  and  beauti- 
fully i  learn  to  draw 
truthfully  and  artistic- 
ally, and  learn  to  teach 
scientifically  by  sub- 
scribing for  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  and 
studying  and  practicing 
from  its  pages. 
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It  is  indeed  a  "gem"  and  worth  many 
times  the  single  dime  you  ask  for  it. 

C.  R.  Lakew  \-n. 
60  Beach  St.,  New  York  City. 

It  is  the  finest  catalog  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  seen.  F.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Bondville,  Vt.  Sunt.  Schools. 

It   is  a   valuable  publication.    There  are 
two  classes  of  publicati oils,  yours  and  Others. 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.     J.  C.  Batch  elder. 

Received  the  catalog  and  can  only  say  it 
is  beyond  my  expectations.  As  a  catalog  it 
is  the  most  elaborate  specimen  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Northfield,  Minn.  F.  J.  Schrimpp. 


Ii  is  a  "  Gem." 
Mulberry,  Ind. 


.1.  W.  Hazlett. 


THAT  CATALOG, 

Worth  a  Dollar,  for  a  Dime. 

Our  new  <m1  a  !<>::■  of  Penmanship  and  Art,  Penmanship 
and  Art  Publications,  etc.,  is  calling  forth  words  of  the  very 
highest  praise  from  those  who  order  it.  It  is  a  work  of  44  pages 
and  \<  chock-full  of  specimens  of  writing,  drawing,  flourishing, 
etc.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  received.  Read 
them  and  then  send  us  a  dime  for  the  catalog: 

Candor  compels  nit-  to  say  that,  like  all 
your  publications,  the  catalog  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  line  of  penmanship  adver- 
tising ever  issued. 

Bradford,  Pa.  J.  M.  Holmes. 

Your  new  catalog  is  indued  a  work  of 
art  and  is  worth  a  dollar  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  penmanship. 

Rochester.  X.  V.  E.  C.  Mill*. 

I  think  your  catalog  very  tastefully  ar- 
ranged  ami  it  should  sell  as  a  work  of  arl 

rather  than  an  advertising  medium. 
('lay  Center,  Kans.  1'.  V.  JOHNSON. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  catalog.  Of 
all  our  professional  literature  I  admire 
your  publications  most,  because  they  com- 
bine with  the  highest  skill  the  largest 
amount  of  common  sense  and  liberality. 

Millersville,  Fa.  P.  L.  Ha  EBB  RLE. 

<  atalog  has  been  received,  and  I  find  it 
neat,  artistic  and  up-to  the  times  in  every 
detail,  and  1  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
its  tine  appearance  generally.  Profession 
als,  amateurs  and  learners  will  find  within 
its  pages  much  inspiration  as  well  as  scores 
of  helpful  ideas 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  deserve,  I 
am  Fraternally  yours, 

Rockland,  Maine.  E.  I-  Brown. 

I  think  it  is  the  finest  school  catalog  I 
ever  saw,  and  worth  many  times  10c. 

Bushnell,  111.  M.  II.  Ford. 

Your  catalog  received.  It  is  elegantly 
gotten  up— almost  a  marvel. 

Lowell.  Mass.  F.  COBUBN. 

The  catalog,  received  a  few  days  ago,  i~ 
the  finest  work  on  penmanship  I  have  ever 
seen.  A.  D.  ROSE, 

Manistee,  Mich.    Manistee  Bus.  <  ollege. 

Your  catalog  received.  It  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  all  your  publications  which,  I 
think,  places  it  far  above  all  others. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A.  A.  ScoTT. 

Your  catalog  is  one  of  the  tastiest  things 
1  have  seen.  J    M    Vincent, 

Nev.  York  City.     With  Packard  College. 

To  express  my  appreciation  of  your  cata 

log,    words   are    inadequate.    To    saj    that 
M   [a    admirable    is    modest    and    mild,     but 
we  have  learned  to  expect   more  from  you 
t  ban  elsewhere. 
Fowlerville,  Mich.  F.  B.  Chapman. 

It    is  the   most    beautiful   catalog   I   ever 
II.  C.  Bentley. 


700,000  BLOTTING  PADS  GIVES  HWAY 


Send  ten  cents  for  fine  Artists  Pencils  and 

gel    a   lot   of  Pads  free.      One  dozen  as 

Fine  Steel  Pens  ten  cents.  Sixteen  Pads  fine 
blotting  paper  and  one  handsome  triple 
gold  plate  scarf  pin  for  ten  cents,  if  you. 
mention  this  paper. 

00-75  HILL  STRKRT. 
Newport,  R.  I. 


J.  D.  JOHNSTON. 


If  You  Want  a  Position 


Why  not  get  one  by  availing 
yourself  of  the  service  of 
The  Penman  and  Artist  by 
inserting  an  advertisement 
setting  forth  your    j,     L,    \,    ® 
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Catalog  received.     It  far  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  1  bave  ever  seen. 
Secor,  111.  N    II.  Close. 

My  thanks  lor  that  new  catalog.  1 1  is 
simply  elegant  and  fully  meets  m>  expec- 
tations, tho  thej  were  worked  up  to  a 
pretty  high  pitch.  I  looked  it  through  and 
"  thru."  before  I  could  lay  it  down,  and 
now  each  time  I  take  it  up  it  st-ems  as  fresh 
as  ever.  0.  II    Kreskk, 

Boston,  Mass.  burden  College. 


5OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE.  2 
School  properties  of  all  kinds  6 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  In-  0 
vestors  and  investments  introduced,  o 
Information  bureau  for  first-class  Q 
schools  only.        iddress,  0 

0    c.  Edw.  Presho   Mgr..  Cumberland,  Md.    £ 
00000<KH>OOC><><><><><>00<H><KK)0 


saw  . 

Winsted,  Co 

\  ■  ur  catalog  is  the  finest  ami   mosl  com 
plete   publication   of  its  kind   I   have  yet 

ei  n 
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Plainer  The     business    world     to-day  is     needing 

Writing  plainer  writing  rather  than  faster  writing. 

Where  great  speed  is  necessary  the  type- 
writer, telephone,  and  graphophune  are  coming  into 
service.  But  there  is  so  much  penmanship  that  is 
scarcely  readable.  People  do  not  give  enough  atten- 
tion to  plainness.  They  do  not  distinguish  their  u's 
from  their  n's,  etc.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  this  work.  Most  of  these  people  while  in  school 
studied  and  practiced  penmanship  from  a  standpoint  of 
beauty  and  accuracy  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
legibility  and  speed.  So  when  they  awoke  in  the 
world  of  business  their  old  hand  went  to  pieces  and 
they  are  now  struggling  along  with  its  remnants  or 
have  invented  one  under  the  pressing  needs  of  neces- 
sity. Plainer  writing  in  the  business  word — faster, 
simpler,  easier  writing  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Need  Nothing  is  needed   more  to  bring  about  an 

of  the  Hour  era  of  better  writing  than  up-to-date,  prac- 
tical, progressive,  educated  teachers  of 
writing  in  our  normals.  Not  teachers  of  fanciful  writ- 
ing and  "ideal"  theories,  but  plain  writing  and  sen- 
sible, teachable,  usable  theory.  Pupils  in  our  normals 
who  wish  certificates  to  teach  should  be  required  to 
acquire  a  good,  plain  hand  and  be  instructed  how  to 
teach  writing  as  well  as  they  teach  other  things.  This  is 
being  done  in  some  normals.  In  many  nothing  is  being 
done.  In  some,  the  pupils  are  being  trained  in? — analy- 
sis of  letters  and  theory  of  movement.  (A  waste  .of 
time.)  In  others,  they  are  drilled  upon  movement  exer- 
cises without  applying  the  movement  to  their  writing. 
(A  waste  of  paper.)  Let  us  have  more  sensible  writ- 
ing in  our  normals,  and  some  sensible  theory. 

Swifter  To   complete    properly    the   work    in    our 

Writing  public  schools  considerable  writing  needs 

to  be  done  daily.  And  much  of  it  must  be 
done  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  This  is  true  of  the  work 
in  the  last  two  years  in  the  grammar  school  and  in  the 
high  school.  To  meet  this  demand,  pupils  ought  to 
be  drilled  upon  movement  from  the  beginning  of  the 
grammar  school.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  more  upon 
movement  and  less  upon  analysis.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  legibility  and  less  to  beauty  and 
accuracy.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  write  more 
plainly  and  freely.  No  slow,  slovenly,  illegible  work 
should  be  accepted.  Require  more  good  writing  in  the 
spelling  and  written  language  work  and  less  teaching 
will  be  necessary.  Demand  plain  work  in  a  given 
time  and  plain,  free  writing  will  be  forthcoming.  By 
so  doing  pupils  will  be  able  to  not  only  complete  their 
work  in  the  schools  more  satisfactorily,  but  they  will 
have  a  handwriting  such  as  is  needed  thruout  life — 
such  a  hand  as  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  busi- 
ness or  professional  worlds. 

Mistakes  Penmen,  as  a  rule,  overestimate  the  value 

of  of  movement  and   the   ability  of  the  aver- 

Penmen  age   pupil  to  write  skillfully.      The   need 

of  the  business  world  is  more  legible  writ- 
ing rather  than  swifter  writing.  ( >ffice  people  and 
business  men  write  faster  than  they  can  to  write  well. 
What  is  needed   most  is   to   teach  persons  to  till  these 


places  with  a  more  legible  style  of  writing.  Move- 
ment is  indispensable,  but  not  so  much  of  the  creative 
as  of  the  controlled  sort.  Too  much  time  is  given  to 
creating  and  not  enough  to  taming,  controlling,  and 
utilizing  movement  in  readable  writing.  Something 
more  than  ability  to  make  spirals  and  write  the  word 
"nine"  is  necessary  to  be  considered  a  good  business 
writer.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  kind  of  movement  that  is  required  at 
the  bottom  of  the  big  books  and  less  to  that  which  is  of 
value  only  in  practicing  writing  where  conditions  are 
all  favorable  to  good  writing. 

Mistakes  Teachers    in     general    underestimate    the 

of  value  of  a  free,  arm  movement  in  writing 

Teachers  and  overestimate   the  value  of  accuracy  of 

form.  Then,  too,  they  do  not  understand 
the  difference  between  accuracy  and  legibility.  They 
subordinate  the  practical  to  the  ideal,  and  a  false  ideal 
at  that.  But  for  this  they  have  penmen  and  publishers 
to  thank.  They  overestimate  theory  and  undervalue 
practice.  Many  of  these  mistakes  are  traceable  to  their 
inability  to  write  as  well  as  they  should,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  attempted  to  acquire,  and  in 
turn  attempt  to  teach,  a  style  that  is  too  difficult,  tine- 
lined,  and  fanciful  for  common,  everv-day  people  and 
usage.  They  need  to  be  taught  that  writing  as  con- 
cerns the  many  is  a  useful  rather  than  a  beautiful  art. 
Beauty  has  tried  to  hold  sway  too  long.  She  must 
soon  step  down  and  out  of  the  writing  world  except  as 
concerns  professionals. 

Past  and  For  fifty  years  penmen  have  been  saying  : 

Present  "Writing  should  be  useful  as  well  as  beau- 

tiful." They  have  said,  "see  how  easy  it 
is,"  as  they  held  their  breath  in  order  to  make  a  skill- 
ful combination,  letter,  or  capital  stem.  They  have 
said  :  "Any  one  can  learn  to  write  beautifully  if  he 
will  only  try."  At  the  same  time  they  were  unable  to 
practice  on  the  hotel  register,  specially  near  the  bot- 
tom, that  which  they  were  preaching.  For  fifty  years 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  did  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  writing,  tried  again  and  again  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  penmen  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
failure  and  despair.  Now  we  say  the  teachers  are  at 
fault.  We  say  they  can  neither  write  nor  teach.  We 
are  afraid  to  honestly  and  earnestly  ask  why.  Let  us 
hive  the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  in 
the  wrong.  Let  us,  at  least,  be  manly.  But  penmen 
of  today  are  rapidly  overcoming  these  mistakes.  A 
new  day  is  at  hand — a  new  century.  The  Penman 
and  Artist  is  one  of  the  new  creations.  New  ideas 
and  ideals  have  called  it  into  existence. 
The  Persons  who  do  much  writing  such  as  busi- 

Business  ness  men,  accountants,  office   people,  min- 

Hand  isters,  lawyers,  editors,  etc.,  need    a   style 

that  embodies  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  elements  of  legibility  and  speed.  They  need  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  amount  of  work  with  the  minimum 
effort.  Their  attention,  in  learning,  should  be  centered 
upon  the  essentials  of  legibility  as  regards  form  (not 
beauty  and  accuracy)  and  movement  (not  skill  and 
grace).     They  should   be   taught   to  write  in  the  simp- 
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lest,  least  skillful  manner,  rather  than  in  the  most  dex- 
terous. They  need  to  be  trained  for  sureness  and 
endurance,  rather  than  for  delicacy  and  elasticity. 
Firm,  sure,  unmistakable,  rapid  writing  is  what  they 
need.  It  may,  however,  possess  all  of  these  essentials 
and  yet  be  individual  and  characteristic  as  it  should 
and  is  sure  to  be. 

The  The  teacher  needs  a  style  of  writing  that 

Teacher's  is  more  formal  and  exact  than  the  busi- 
Hand  ness  hand.      The   latter  is  written   that   it 

may  be  read  and  then  thrown  or  filed 
away.  The  teacher's  hand  is  written,  not  only  that  it 
may  be  read,  but  also  that  it  may  serve  as  a  copy  for 
imitation.  The  one  needs  to  be  a  model  in  legibility 
and  speed,  the  other  a  model  in  accuracy  and  ease  of 
execution.  The  hand  that  is  intended  for  a  copy 
should  be  standard  rather  than  individual.  Such  a 
hand  need  not  be  tine-lined  and  precise,  but  it  should 
be  something  more  than  legible, —  it  should  be  regular, 
.somewhat  accurate,  and  of  good  size.  It  should  be 
neither  weak  and  slow,  nor  reckless  and  spasmodic. 
Teachers  should  be  required  to  acquire  such  a  hand  as 
soon  as  they  have  had  an  opportunity. 

The  The  laborer,  workman,  mechanic,  artisan, 

Workman's  farmer,  etc.,  has  comparatively  little  writ- 
Hand  ing  to  do  and  considerable  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  He  does  not  need,  therefore,  the 
speed  and  skill  of  the  business  or  professional  hand, 
nor  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  the  copy  or  model  hand. 
But  he  does  need  a  legible  hand  ;  one  that  is  simple  in 
form  that  it  may  be  easy  and  unskilled  in  execution. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  class  of  citizens  are  not 
skilled  but  we  mean  that  they  are  not  skilled  in  small 
and  delicate  arts  such  as  writing,  engraving,  etc. 
Their  surplus  time  in  school  and  in  life  should  be 
given  to  those  lines  of  effort  that  they  need  and  use 
most  and  not  to  those  which  they  will  use  but  little.  As 
a  rule,  if  writing  is  taught  correctly  in  the  grammar 
school  these  people  will  write  well  enough  for  their 
lines  of  life  labor. 

When  to  These    various    hands    need    and    in    most 

Recognize  eases  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
Differences  grades  in  public  schools.  Only  a  general 
handwriting  should  there  be  taught.  A 
hand  that  is  legible  and  free  in  execution  but  not  phe- 
nomenally fast  nor  painfully  accurate.  But  in  the 
High  Schools,  where  the  course  is  elective  (where  pu- 
pils choose  their  courses,  some  pursuing  commercial 
work,  others,  manual  or  mechanic  arts,  and  others, 
academic  or  college  preparatory  courses),  instruction 
in  writing  may  and  in  most  cases  should  differ  to  suit 
the  other  conditions.  Those  taking  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand  should  have  more  speed  work  than  the 
manual  arts  pupils.  Pupils  in  our  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial arts  colleges  need  less  accuracy  and  theory 
than  those  in  normal  schools  while  those  in  business 
colleges  need  more  speed  than  either  of  the  others. 
Business  students  need  to  be  expert  in  writing  ;  agri- 
cultural students  need  to  be  expert  in  soils  ;  normal 
students  need  to  be  expert  in  methods  and  practice  of 
form  and  manner  of  execution.  Suit  writing  to  the  in- 
dividual and  occupation. 

Specialists  As  specialists  in  penmanship  and  drawing 
are  Cranks  we  arc  apt  to  be  too  exacting  and  severe 
with  our  criticisms  upon  the  way  writing 
and  drawing  is  being  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Teachers  of  music  say  it  is  a  shame  the  way  pupils  are 
taught  to  sing  in  the  schools.  Teachers  of  elocution 
denounce  reading  as  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
Mathematicians  say  that  the  method  of  teaching  pupils 
to  add,  multiply,  etc.,  is  wrong  and  should  have  been 
discarded  long  ago.  Historians,  geographers,  and 
rhetoriticians  complain  in  much  the  same  way.  If  we 
consult  specialists,  nothing  is  taught  right.  And  they 
are  not  wrong  in  this.  But  where  they  make  the  mis- 
take is  in   expecting   a   single   teacher   to   teach  every- 


thing right  to  forty  or  fifty  pupils  ranging  in  age  from 
six  years  to  sweet  sixteen.  Then,  too,  these  specialists 
forget  how  ignorant  they  are  in  other  things  from  the 
other  specialist's  point  of  view.  We  are  apt  to  expect 
impossible  things  of  the  average  teacher  and  then 
blame  her  for  our  overconfidence.  The  average 
teacher  cannot  be  expert  in  anything  or  in  many 
things.  Let  us  meet  her  upon  her  platform  and  do  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Specialization  Let  us  bear  in  jnind  that  penmanship  and 
not  needed  drawing  are  but  co-related  parts  of  the 
in  Public  whole    public    school     curriculum.       The 

Schools  function  of  the  common  school   is  not  to 

develop  specialists,  but  all-round,  general 
education.  To  fit  persons  for  life  in  general  and  not 
for  some  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  in  particular. 
The  common  school  is  the  place  to  lay  broad,  deep,  en- 
during foundations  of  character  and  intelligence,  and 
not  the  place  in  which  to  encourage  a  boy  to  neglect 
his  mathematics  in  order  that  he  may  pose  as  a  prodigy 
in  penmanship  or  drawing.  It  is  the  place  in  which 
all  things  are  made  equal  and  well  balanced  rather 
than  one-sided  anil  narrow.  The  high  school,  the  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  colleges,  the  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrial institutes,  and  the  universities  are  the  places 
in  which  to  prepare  for  trades,  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. Specialists  can  help  their  cause  along  by 
recognizing  these  basic  facts. 

Bless  the  From   the   foregoing  we  do  not  wish  to  be 

Specialists  understood  as  saying  that  specialists  are 
not  needed  in  the  common  schools.  They 
are  needed  and  needed  badly.  They  are  indispensable 
to  supervise  and  uniform  the  work  thruout  the  schools. 
They  are  needed  to  enthuse  and  encourage  the  dis- 
couraged. They  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  instruct 
the  weak.  They  are  needed  to  suggest  and  carry  into 
practical  operation  timely  reforms.  They  are  needed 
to  show  how  as  well  as  to  tell  how.  They  are  necessary 
to  the  highest  and  best  good  of  all  the  people.  But 
they  are  not  needed  to  overlook  the  backward  pupil 
and  teacher  and  overtrain  and  enthuse  the  enthusias- 
tic. The  specialist  in  drawing  who  is  big  enough,  un- 
selfish enough,  and  far-seeing  enough  to  say  to  the  boy 
who  draws  well  but  who  spells  badly  and  expresses 
himself  in  poor  English:  "Young  man,  I  compliment 
you  on  your  drawing — you  would  make  an  artist,  but  I 
wish  I  could  do  the  same  for  your  spelling  and  Eng- 
lish." "Catch  up  in  these  things  and  then  art  will  be 
of  value  to  you."  Such  specialists  are  in  demand  and 
are  hailed  with  delight  by  regular  teachers. 

Will  A     correspondent     asks:       "Will    vertical 

Penmen  writing  do    away  with  special   teachers  of 

Survive?  writing?"  Our  answer  is  no.  We  might 
add,  incidentally,  neither  will  teachers  of 
writing  do  away  with  vertical  writing  in  the  primary 
grades.  Teachers  of  vertical  writing  (good  teachers) 
are  needed  just  as  much  as  teachers  of  slant  writing. 
We  have  had  nothing  but  slant  writing  until  the  past 
five  years,  and  we  have  had  supervisors  of  writing,  but 
we  had  them,  anil  will  continue  to  have  them,  not  be- 
cause of  the  slant  but  because  of  other  essentials.  They 
are  necessary  more  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  than  for  any  other  one  Specific 
quality.  They  are  needed  to  devise  and  provide  unity 
of  effort  from  the  I)  primary  to  the  high  school.  They 
arc  needed  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  and  how  to 
write.  If  the  coming  supervisor  of  vertical  writing 
will  continue  to  make  as  serious  blunders  as  supervisors 
have  in  the  past,  their  days  arc  numbered.  And  they 
should  be.  For  many  supervisors,  fresh  from  some 
business  college  or  pen  art  hall,  have  waded  into  the 
primary  grades  with  their  siinon  pure  muscular  and 
speed  movements  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  and 
force  as   a    bull    in   a   china    shop.      Not    all    have    been 

guilty.     Enough   to   prove  that    supervision   is  a   g 1 

thing,  if  well  done.  We  hope  to  have  more  to  say 
along  this  line  later. 
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Charlton  Valentine 
Howe,  was  born  in  La 
Grange,  Missouri,  "on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi," 
February  14,  1870.  At  the 
early  age  of  seven,  he 
began  his  penmanistic 
career  by  taking  a  course 
of  lessons  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  J.  M.  Shepherd  of 
the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quincy,  111., 
where  he  made  rapid 
progress,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  good  hand- 
writing for  the  future. 
In  '92,  he  decided  to  at- 
tend the  Gem  City  Busi 
ness  College  for  the  pur 
pose  of  taking  the  Business  Course,  but  under  the  enthusiastic 
instruction  of  Professor  C.  H.  Allard  of  the  Introductory 
Bookkeeping  Department,  he  became  so  wrapped  up  in  pen- 
manship that  he  Kave  up  the  idea  of  completing  the  Business 
Course  and  entered  the  Normal  Penmanship  Department  of 
the  above  institution  where  he  remained  long  enough  to 
complete  the  course.  His  improvement  while  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer  of  this  Department 
was  v try  gratifying.  In  '93  he  decided  to  locate  in  Chicago. 
He  soon  secured  a  position  in  the  Auditor's  office  of  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.,  which  he  held  for  five 
months  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  jewelry 
house  as  an  entry  and  index  clerk.  A  few  months  later  he 
left  the  jewelry  house  to  accept  a  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
position  in  the  Northwestern  Life  Assurance  Co. 's  home  office 
in  Chicago,  as  a  policy  writer,  remaining  with  the  company 


nearly  five  years.  He  was  successful  in  securing  the  positions 
which  he  has  held,  thru  the  excellence  of  his  penmanship. 
Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Engraver's  Script  or  Round 
Hand,  he  took  lessons  in  '94  of  I.  W.  Pierson,  whose  ability  as 
a  Script  writer  is  second  to  none.  His  specialty  is  the  Round 
Hand  style.  Having  devoted  more  time  to  the  practice  of  it 
than  any  other  style,  he  naturally  excels  in  it,  tho  his  ability 
is  not  confined  to  this  one  style  by  any  means.  He  is  contem- 
plating opening  an  office  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  engrossing  business.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  "  ko- 
dak fiend,"  and  gets  about  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  his 
kodak  as  the  average  amateur. 

Mr.  Howe  it  unexcelled,  if  equaled,  in  round  hand  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  simplified  living.  His  pen- 
manistic ability  is  well  nigh  phenomenal.  He  has  consented 
to  give  us  a  series  of  lessons  in  round  hand  soon — probably  to 
begin  in  our  next  issue.  We  anticipate  an  artistic  treat. 
Get  ready  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 


Ferris  The  idea  that   different  people  and  differ- 

to  the  Front  ent  occupations  require  different  educa- 
tion and  training  has  been  recognized  by 
leading  educators  for  some  years  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  thot  and  industry,  but  it  seems  that  W.  N.  Ferris, 
proprietor  and  principal  of  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of  such 
difference  in  penmanship.  He  is  therefore  arranging  a 
course  for  the  commercial  students,  a  course  for  those 
who  are  going  to  teach,  and  a  course  for  those  who  ex- 
pect to  spend  their  lives  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 
This,  we  believe,  is  progress  in  penmanship  in  keeping 
with  progress  in  other  things. 
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SENSIBLE   WRITING 


Number  Three 


BY   R.  G.  LAIRD 

By  the  time  this  number    of.   The    Penman  and  Artist 

appears,  on  all  sides  of  us  we  will  find  the  fields  and  gardens 
a  bright  green  tribute  to  the  agriculturist's  intelligence  and 
industry.  While  this  is  bring  written  there  are  only  expecta- 
tions and  good  intentions.  The  plowing  has  been  completed, 
and  the  various  implements  are  being  used  for  changing  the 
large  clods  and  lumps  of  sod  into  a  perfect  bed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed.  How  foolish  to  sow  seed  until  all  the 
conditions  are  suitable.  How  useless  to  expect  good  writing 
until  muscle  and  nerve  work  in  harmony  and  with  ease.  We 
nave  torn  up  the  turf  with  the  vigorous  movements  of  last 
lesson,  and  now  we  will  pulverize  the  lumps,  smooth  down 
the  ridges  and  level  up  the  hollows  by  a  thorough  working  of 
the  smaller  exercise  presented  herewith. 

A  person  without  sight  and  one  minus  hands  and  feet,  are 
about  equally  handicapped  in  learning  penmanship.  Both 
mind  and  muscle  must  be  harmoniously  trained,  the  former 
getting  learning  by  what  the  eye  observes  and  in  return  using 
the  eye  as  a  medium  to  help  the  muscle. 

Some  people  seem  entirely  curve-blind.  They  may  know 
a  straight  line,  but  where  any  other  is  used  they  are  unable 
to  judge  whether  it  is  bent  little  or  much,  or  if  to  the  right  or 
left,  (liven  a  person  with  enough  of  artistic  taste  to  learn 
what  makes  a  letter  good  and  he  may  be  taught  writing  even 
though  bis  body  is  somewhat  out  of  plumb,  (liven  a  person 
with  satisfactory  muscular  construction  but  with  a  lack  of 
form  perception  and  what  you  have  to  mold  should  not  be 
dignified  by  the  title  of  clay.  Mud  is  a  better  name  and 
until  some  of  the  ooze  is  removed  there  is  no  possibility  of 
leaving  a  permanent  shape  or  impression.  Right  now,  my 
would-be-good-writer,  remember  all  the  movement  exercises 
ever  used  will  benefit  you  little  unless  you  train  your  mind 
to  judge  quality  of  curve,  size  of  letter,  space,  etc. 

The  large  heavy  letters  in  this  lesson  are  for  your  study. 
Place  some  transparent  paper  over  them  and  carefully  trace 
i  lie  forms  until  you  thoroughly  know  them.  Acquire  a  high 
ideal  and  continually  strive  for  better  writing. 


I  think  there  is  great  good  in  compact  practice.  Small 
exercises  and  small  letters  ricked  up  several  tiers  in  a  space 
aid  the  beginner  to  overcome  that  hesitation  caused  by  trying 
to  keep  on  the  line  and  at  the  same  time  do  much  to  prevent 
wildness  of  movement. 

These  exercises  are  engraved  same  size  as  written  and  serve 
to  illustrate  my  meaning.  Kacb  number  should  be  given 
good  attention.  If  your  movement  is  too  sluggish  put  more 
energy  into  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  past  a  reasonable 
limit.  About  200  of  No.  22  and  nearly  as  many  of  88  and  l\ 
may  be  made  per  minute.  Make  a  determined  and  persistent 
effort  to  have  good  strong  curves  where  curves  belong,  as  the 
arrows  in  23  and  24  point  out,  and  learn  foy  yourself  where 
other  curves  are  required.  See  that  the  wrist  joint  is  not  in 
action,  but  that  wrist  travels  to  right  in  space  with  hand  and 
pen.  After  writing  about  two  inches  the  position  should  be 
changed,  and  the  most  convenient  change  is  for  the  elbow  t«> 
be  hitched  quickly  and  easily  to  the  right  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  bending  of  the  body  to  the  right.  When 
farther  side  of  page  is  reached  the  elbow  is  carried  to  left  and 
the  body  sways  with  it.  This  movement  is  imperative  when 
working  on  large  books,  and  is  illustrated  by  Plate  3,  in  last 
article. 

The  movement  on  capitals  is  a  little  freer  than  on  small 
letters,  but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  the  stroke  may  be 
readily  carried  from  large  to  small  letters  as  in  256,  2.V. 
26fc,  26c. 

Use  a  separate  sheet  for  each  exercise,  dating  tlie  practice 
done,  so  that  a  correct  comparison  may  be  had.  PRACTICE, 
practice,  PRACTICE.    STUDY,  STUDY,  STUDY. 

214  S.  Ninth  St.,  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.  R.  (1.  Laird. 


CRITICISnS 

E.  S.  T.,  Ark.  You  cannot  hope  to  do  anything  of  merit 
with  the  poor  materials  you  use.  Buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
better  and  send  along  your  best  work. 

D.  R.  G.,  Maine.  I  fancy  you  are  too  anxious  to  do  "  pretty" 
work.  While  your  work  is  neat  it  lacks  in  courage  or  energy. 
You  must  warm  up  more.  See  if  you  can  arouse  some  enthu- 
siasm in  your  writing  apparatus. 

W.  W.  B.,  Pgh.  Your  movement  on  large  work  is  superb, 
and  you  may  safely  take  a  rest  on  that  kind  now.  If  you  are 
as  successful  with  the  work  in  this  lesson  as  in  the  last,  there 
need  be  nothing  between  you  and  good  writing  but  form 
study.     Where  did  you  get  your  starter  ? 


BY  C.    E.    DONER,    SPENCER1AN     BUSINESS    COLLEGE.   CLEVELAND,    O. 


0.  E.  L.,  Ohio.  I  haven't  time  to  criticise  such  stuff  as  you 
send.  A  teacher's  mission  is  to  aid  where  help  is  needed,  hut 
if  you  cannot  see  what  is  your  trouble  one  of  your  eyes  is 
glass  and  the  other  sightless.  YoM  are  all  wrong  and  yen 
surely  know  it.  Try  again  on  same  exercises  and  1  will  send 
a  written  criticism. 

1,  '-i,  3.  Va.  Your  work  shows  a  good  combination  of 
thot  and  effort.  You  seem  all  right  and  do  as  well  on  this 
lesson. 

Yernie,  Boston.  Same  as  E.  S.  T., Ark.,  only  don't  be  so 
stingy  with  what  you  send  me. 

Specimens  for  criticism  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lairdfwithin 
about  twenty  live  days  from  the  receipt  of  The  Penman  and 
Aktikt.  —  Editors.] 


A.  H.'.BAKBorR.'the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  on  a 
farm  at  Canton  Center,  Conn.,  in  1868.  He  attended  Torring- 
ton  (Conn.)  High  School,  walking  three  miles  each  morning 
and  night.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Preparatory 
department  of  Tabor  i.Iowai  College  working  in  a  store  even- 
ings, mornings,  and  Saturdays  to  pay  his  board.  While  there 
he  took  bookkeeping  and  penmanship  of  C.  E.  Jones,  and 
was  then  employed  as  special  teacher  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tabor,  spending  extra  time  working  in  a  bank. 
From  1889  to  1895  he  taught  in  the  Commercial  department  of 
Hunt  singer's  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  In  '95  he 
established  Barbour's  Business  College,  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver- 
mont, and  conducted  a  successful,  clean,  square  school  until 
this  spring  when  he  sold  his  school  to  St.  Johnsbury  Academy 
and  assumed  control  of  the  same  in  that  institution,  a  wise 
move,  indeed,  for  by  so  doing  he  is  relieved  of  the  details  and 
responsibility  of  creating  a  school  and  is  now  giving  his 
whole  time  and  energy  to  teaching. 

Mr.  Barbour  is  a  tireless,  advantageous  worker,  an  accom- 
plished and  progressive  teacher,  a  practical  and  skillful  pen- 
man, an  intellectual  and  conscientious  gentleman,  a  true- 
hearted,  honest,  benevolent  man,  and  a  consistent  Christian. 
He  is  happily  married  and  has  one  daughter  seven  years  old, 
is  a  meniber  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  President  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

We  have  had  dealings  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bar- 
bour for  a  decade  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  true  man,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  aspiring  young  people  and 
to  worthy  institutions.  He  is  a  specialist,  but  a  broad  one. 
In  other  words,  he  is,  to  use  a  professional  term,  an  all-round 
man — noble  hearted,  intellectual,  and  skilled. 
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LESSONS    IN    DESIGNING 


Number  Three 


rtttin^ 


BY    K.  A.  OLIVER 

HE   initial   letter,  though   quite 
different    from   the    heading    in 
form    and    general    appearance, 
may  be   considered,  from   a  de- 
signer's point  of  view,  the  same 
in  many  ways,  and  the  principles 
^  underlying  the  arrangement  and 
^construction  of  the  one  applies 
quite  as  well  to  the  other.     In  a 
heading  the  wording  alone  ap- 
plies   directly    to    a    particular 
topic  or  class  of  news,  while,  as  a 
rule  mot  always i,  the  initial  is  designed  more 
general   in   d-aracter  with    less   regard   for  a 
f  -jf  special  or  definite  subject.     The  style  of  hand- 

ling best  adapted  to  the  rendering  of  an  initial 
letter  depends,  of  course,  on  its  required  purpose  and  is 
usually  left  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  designer,  who 
may  prefer  a  style  in  which  all  the  drawing  is  true  to  life,  or 
a  style  entirely  opposite  in  character,  treated  rather  mechan- 
ically and  purely  decorative,  void  of  meaning  other  than  that 
the  letter  shall  be  attractive.  Another  style  of  convention- 
alized form  or  treatment  suggesting  objects  and  forms  in  flat 
tones,  gray  or  solid  black  and  white,  may  embody  more  or 
less  of  both  the  illustrative  quality  of  the  first  and  the  deco- 
rative effect  of  the  second. 

In  executing  either  of  the  above  mentioned  letters,  strive  to 
obtain  a  pleasing  effect.  Keep  the  lights  and  darks  separate. 
Be  sure  they  are  balanced  well  and  arranged  gracefully. 
Draw  the  letter  distinct  and  perfectly  legible.  You  will  prob- 
ably have  a  tendency  to  crowd  your  space  and  fill  in  too  much 
ornamental  work,  thus  killing  the  effect  of  contrast  produced 
by  broad  masses.  Remember  that  true  simplicity  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  the  highest  beauty.  Employ  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  same  style  of  technic  throughout  the  design. 
Practice  and  study  different  varieties  of  scrolls.  Cultivate  a 
free  and  graceful  curve.  This  you  will  find  requires  not  a 
little  persevering  practice,  both  in  training  the  hand  to  per- 
form and  the  eye  to  see.  The  different  styles  of  letters,  here- 
with, though  treated  very  plainly,  will  probably  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  manner  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  other 
letters  that  may  suggest  themselves.  Because  the  initial 
letter  seems  such  an  easy  subject,  its  production  should  not 
be  considered  too  lightly,  as  the  success  in  future  work 
depends  largely  on  mastering  present  basic  problems. 


Mr.  W\  F.  Giesseman 
was  born  in  Ohio  forty 
years  ago,  was  raised  in 
Indiana,  and  moved  to 
Iowa  in  1875.  He  taught 
public  school  a  short  time 
and  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion penmanshi  p  wa  rd. 
He  has  taught  penman- 
ship continuously  twenty 
years  and  is  therefore  a 
veteran  and  a  worthy  one 
too.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College 
the  past  fourteen  years, 
and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  profession 
all  the  while.  He  is  well 
educated,  studious,  industrious, skilled, and  a  thoro  gentleman. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  daughter  of  eleven  and  a  son  of  eight 
years.  He  loves  family  and  home  more  than  clubs  and 
saloons.  No  one  has  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies.  He  is 
a  level-headed,  practical  fellow,  and  an  honor  to  the  pro-  . 
fession.  He  has  recently  epitomized  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  experience  in  penmanship  matters  into  a  neat  little  pub- 
lication entitled  Practical  Penmanship  Pointers.  He's  a 
good  man  to  know,  true  and  honest  as  he  is  modest  and  sincere. 

A  VERY  ENCOURAGING  LETTER 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va  ,  Apr.  5,  1899. 
Penman  and  Artist,  Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen  :—  The  last  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  be- 
fore me,  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  creditable  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature in  its  particular  line  is  but  mockery. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  you  in  your  reform  measures, 
both  in  regard  to  a  higher  standard  for  penmen  and  school 
proprietors  in  particular. 

The  old  fogy  idea  that  all  should  acquire  but  one  slant  in 
writing  has  been  laid  away  and  will  not  bother  us  in  the 
future. 

I  am  desirous  of  spreading  the  reform  that  you  have  been 
so  nobly  defending,  so  please  give  me  club  rates  to  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist.    I  am,  Very  truly,        C.  A.  Braniger. 

LETTER  FROH  J     J1.  HOLHES 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  growth  of  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  on  account  of 
the  sound,  common  sense  ideas  advanced,  the  beautiful  and 
practical  illustrations  and  lessons  that  "teach,"  it  must  surely 
merge  into  a  monthly,  as  there  will  be  a  demand  for  it. 

I  notice  that  Prof.  Ferris  says  "penmen  are  beginning  to 
think."  They  certainly  cannot  help  it  if  they  read  The  I'en- 
man  and  Artist,  for  it  certainly  is  a  thought  provoker. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  read  what  yon  s;i\  regarding  C  E. 
Doner.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  young  men  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet,  and  I  sincerely  wish  him  abundant  and 
continued  success.  J.  Si.  Holmes. 

Com'l  Dep't  High  School,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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Wilting— 


Re  read  what  was  said  in  the  first  lesson  regarding  position, 
angle  of  paper,  etc.  Keep  these  points  in  mind  :  If  you  de- 
sire to  learn  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly  you  should  practice 
the  forms  rapidly.  If  you  desire  to  learn  to  write  accurately 
and  gracefully  you  should  practice  deliberately  and  precisely. 
If  you  are  preparing  as  a  teacher  you  need  to  write  more 
accurately  and  consequently  less  rapidly  than  if  you  are  pre- 
paring for  the  business  world.  You  must,  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  most  out  of  these  lessons  as  well  as  the  most  and  best  out 
of  life,  use  your  own  judgment,  in  the  utilization  of  these 
matters.  Judgment  increases  in  power  thru  right  use,  the 
same  as  the  muscle. 


Practice  the  exercises  given  freely  and  rapidly,  with  the 
paper  in  the  position  that  you  intend  to  use  in  writing,  un  ti 
you  can  make  them  well.  You  must  not  expect  to  equal  the 
copies  as  the  forms  are  given  to  create  correct  concepts  rather' 
than  to  display  speed.  The  accompanying  forms  were  made 
rapidly  and  show  about  what  you  may  expect  at  about  150 
down  strokes  a  minute. 


Study  carefully  and  critically  the  forms  before  you  begin  to 
practice  them.  "  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  applies 
to  writing  as  well  as  other  things. 

Plate  No.  'Z  shows  about  how  to  practice.  Take  one  form  at 
a  time  and  practice  it  until  improvement  is  apparent.  It  may 
require  many  pages  and  hours  to  do  this,  but  it  is  the  shortest, 
safest,  surest  way  to  the  end. 

The  letter  "i"  should  be  sharp  at  the  top  and 

round  at  the  bottom.    The  dot  should  be  placed 

directly  above   the  apex.     Never  loop  it  or  it 

J  will   resemble  e,  and  place  the    dot  above  the 

letter  or  omit  it. 
The  "u,"  like  the  i,  should  be  sharp  at  the  top 
and  round  at  the  bottom.  Precede  the  practice 
of  each  letter  with  practice  upon  an  exercise 
similar  to  it,  such  as  the  fourth  line  from  the 
top— the  third  above  the  Utter. 

The  "w"  contains  the  characteristics  of 

the  u  with  an  additional  small  loop.  If 
the  second  part  is  made  too  narrow  it  will 
resemble  io;  if  the  loop  is  too  large  it  will 
resemble  ue,  and  if  the  finish  is  dropped  too 
far  toward  the  line  it  may  resemble  ui  or  a  sharp  m. 

The  "  v  "  begins  with  a  turn  at    the  top    but — 

finishes  like  the  w.  If  made  narrow  and  with 
an  angle  at  the  top  it  resembles  o.  and  if  it  is 
finished  with  a  large   loop  it  resembles  re.     See 


3Z 


plate  common   errors. 


GL 


ZZ 


ZEE 


ECEE 


_     The  character  "  x  "  is  one  of  the  most  legible 
and   not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 
Maintain   two  turns  and   make  the  cross  up- 
wards.   At    all  times  employ    an    easy,    rapid 
"movement.    The  fingers  need  act  but  little. 

The  "n"  should     contain  three  turns  and 

one  angle.  See  that  the  movement  for  all 
forms  comes  from  the  arm  and  that  the  elbow- 
serves  as  the  seat  or  center  of  action.  Learn 
to  be  free  yet  sure.     Aim  at  absolute  legibility. 

The  "  m  "  is  composed  of  three  parts,  four 

turns,  and  two  angles.  Avoid  common 
errors  shown  on  accompanying  plate.  Let 
little  finger  slip  freely  in  making  the  up 
strokes. 

The  "r"  is  not  an  easy  form   because  of  its      

peculiar,  crooked  back.  Make  it  a  trifle  less 
quickly  than  the  other  letters  until  you  get 
familiar  with  it  in  thot  as  well  as  in  action. 

Keep  the  top  of  the  "s"  over  the  center  of  the 

.  base.    Curve  the  down  stroke  considerably.     This 

j\        will  necessitate  a  quick,  circular  action.     Suit  the 

— A~s. —    action   to  the   form.     Practice   the    letters  singly 

first  and  then  join  them. 

Use  a  round,  full,  free   movement   in   the   "c." 
Let  the  hand  roll  on  the  little  finger.    See  that  the 
power  comes  from  the  arm  and  the  control  from        ( 
both  arm  and  hand.  — ^^ — 

The  characteristic  of  the  "  e  "  is  its  loop.     To 

be  sure  of  it,  curve  the  down  stroke  well,    Cen- 

„  tralize  your    thot    as  well    as  your    muscular 

U  machinery.     Application  is  the  key  to  achieve- 

ment. 
Make  the  "o"  round  and  close  it  at  the  tup 
or  it  may  resemble  v.  Be  sure  your  movement 
is  circular  in  character.  Let  the  little  finger 
serve  as  the  center  of  control.  It  need  not  slip 
while  making  the  letter. 

Drop  direct   bo  the  base  line  with  the  second 

part   of  "a"  or  it  may   resemble  o.     Keep  the 

(ji  finish  of  o  high  or  it   may  resemble  a.    Close 

— ^S  w —      the  a  at  the  top  or  it  may  resemble  ci.     Do  nut 

loop  the  second  part  or  it  may  look  like  o. 

Practice  words  in  connection  with  the  letters,  narrow 
spacing  as  well  as  wide.  Study  the  plate  showing  common 
errors  and  profit  thereby.  Poor  writing  is  due  more  to  the 
lack  of  attention  than  to  lack  of  skill.  Care  in  all  writing 
done,  not  merely  during  practice  hours,  is  the  secret  of  im- 
provement and  of  good  writing.  Practice  as  rapidl\  and  in 
the  manner  that  you  wish  and  intend  to  write  and  you  will 
win.  It  is  not  so  much  bow  much  or  bow  little  you  practice 
as  now.  Form  and  movement,  quality  and  quantity,  control 
and  freedom  must  all  go  hand  in  hand. 


m 


The  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  lines!  penmanship  journal  out. 
IfR.  G.  Laird  is  going  to  have  work  in  it  1  shall  send  you  B 
club  soon.  II.  C.  Bentlky, 

Winsted,  Conn.  Prin.  Winsted  Bus.  College. 

Never  have  I  read  a  more  inspiring  and  helpful  paper  than 
your  recent  issue  of  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Swenson,  a  graduate  of  the  Zatierian,  is  here  In 
Yale  Medical  School  and  is  enabled,  through  bis  skill,  to  tarn 

quite  a  little  money  teaching  iii  schools  near  here. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  '99.  II  \miv  HOUSTON, 

Supr.  Pen.  Public  Schools. 


Ms  JJU  Ajr AJXs AT rVky ' ^p  rviy  A/W  rwijAAAsAs  NJ^-&  AJ  (J^OU  CL-GL^ 

X  ju<-   —aax ru—  oc  —rrc rvy\z J\r-  A  c  jl  -cr <x— 


COriMON  ERRORS  OR  CAUSES  OF  II       IQ1LITY  DUE   TO  U  CK  OF  ATTENTION  RATHER  THAN   TU  LACK  OF  SKILL.  STUPI  THEM  — AVOID  THET1 


CUWMMMSMMMMMB  rYYYYrYYYYYYYT\ 

onmifflnfflfflfflfflffi)  \aaaaaaaaaaaaaj 


AA   AA  AA.   AU.   AA   AA    AAAA^AAAALAAAAAA. 
AAJ   AAT   AM   AAA  AAA  AATAAT-XAAAAAAAAAAr- 

rxj  ro  nj  rw  m  at  rv  rv—v — iru — u — u — ir 

ntncntnt/Ttntntnt  ocaxax/a/xaxaxaxaxax. 
rrx.  /T\  m.  m  m  m  rrv   rr\_AY\AY\ArvAr\Ay\. 

rm  rrr\  m\  rrrx.  rrrv  rnAAYY\AYYiArv\AYri 

r^J\}\j\}\h.}\}\j\K  i^^aj\jxjV^ia\j^ 

bbbbbbbbbbbb     4AAAAAAA4i) 

CCCCCCCCCCCCC  0<LX>0<lXlXlX>tXl 

JLJLJLJLJLJLi-JLJLJLJLJLi.    1JLAAUUUULJULJUUL 

ooaooooouoooo  cyAJAJAjAjAjAJAruAj 
aaaaaaaaaa  cx^xxxxxxx^x^cu-a. 

AAYY    fY\_AAyr\_   AJ.TAAYV    rnAAAA    AAAAYX     bAAAAL    (JAAJL    OAATYXA) 
f\r\/vy\.    CATAACTCL  AxruXAb    JXAAAVXAYXJlA.    rrv\XXyiCAAYY\AAAYY\,    OL 


PLATE    NO.     1    SHOWING    FORMS    AND    ORDER    IN    WHICH    THEY    SHOULD    BE    PRACTICED.       THEY    ARE    ACCURATE    RATHER    THAN    RAPID. 


PLATE    NO.    2    SHOWING    METHOD    OF    PRACTICE.       IT    ILLUSTRATES    FREE,  ARM    MOVEMENT    RATHER    THAN    ACCURACY. 
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SPECIHENS  RECEIVED 

O.  E.  Ofstad,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  sent  some  dashy  orna- 
mental writing. 

A  well  written  letter  in  the  vertical  style  came  from  F.  F. 
Price,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Some  very  good  ornamental  writing  has  T>een  received  from 
C.  E.  Sorber,  Ruggles,  Pa. 

Frank  Laughner,  Marion,  Ind.,  enclosed  a  batch  of  very 
good  ornamental  specimens. 

H.  E.  Rhoads,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  enclosed  a  very  well  exe- 
cuted page  in  the  ornamental  style. 

E.  O.  Folsom,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  enclosed  some  slips  contain- 
ing some  splendid  ornamental  writing. 

T.  J.  Deeble,  Easton,  Pa.,  sent  a  page  and  a  lot  of  signatures 
in  artistic  writing,  all  of  which  are  good. 

Some  unbeatable  automatic  pen  work  came  from  that  auto- 
matic pen  genius,  G.  W.  Hess,  Ottawa,  111. 

J.  A.  Baker,  Kingston,  Out.,  enclosed  his  compliments  to 
the  editors  written  in  an  ornamental  hand. 

J.  M.  Holmes,  Bradford,  Pa.,  enclosed  some  cards  written 
in  an  ornamental  hand  that  are  hard  to  excel. 

R.  C.  King,  Osage,  la.,  enclosed  some  dashy  ornamental  writ- 
ing which  shows  a  good  command  of  the  pen. 

A  photograph  of  a  very  well  executed  piece  of  engrossing 
was  received  from  W.  H.  Carrier,  De  Land,  111. 

A  page  of  very  good  ornamental  writing  was  received  from 
B.  Marnix,  of  the  Business  University,  Norfolk,  Va. 

J-  M.  Niswander,  penman  in  the  Normal  University,  Fayette, 
O.,  sent  some  students  specimens  that  show  good  instruction. 

J.  M.  Holmes,  Bradford,  Pa.,  favored  us  with  a  very  well 
written  letter,  and  some  cards,  sentences,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
splendid. 

A  number  of  slips  containing  very  good  ornamental  and 
business  writing  have  been  received  from  J.  D.  Valentine,  Jr., 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Some  splendid  business  writing,  slant  and  vertical,  as  well 
as  excellent  ornamental  writing,  was  received  from  Albert 
Backus,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Another  very  well  written  letter  in  the  vertical  hand,  with  a 
club  to  The  Penman  and  Artist,  was  received  from  II.  \  . 
Cummins,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

.1  J.  Truitt,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  enclosed  some  well  written 
cards.  Mr.  Truitt  is  a  card  writer  and  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  also  an  expert  on  handwriting. 

C.  H.  French,  penman  in  (he  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Business 
University,  sent  some  splendidly  written  cards.  Mr.  French 
is  pushing  his  work  up  very  rapidly. 

For  common  sense,  practical  business  writing  very  few 
persons,  if  any,  excel  C.  A.  Braniger,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  A 
full  page,  recently  received,  fully  proves  this  statement. 

Two  pages  of  splendid  rapid  business  writing  came  from 
0.  H.  Bresee,  Burdett  College,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Bresee 
writes  a  business  hand  of  which  anyone  might  feel  proud. 

One  of  the  best  letters  in  the  vertical  style  that  ever  came 
to  our  office  was  recently  received  from  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Mills  seems  to  do  equally  well  on  any  style  of  work 
he  attempts. 

A  lot  of  very  well  written  cards  has  been  received  from  G. 
E.  Weaver,  Mt.  Morris,  111.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  great  pusher, 
and  we  judge  he  \l  doing  as  large  a  card  business  as  any  one 
in  the  country. 

A  lot  of  ornamental  writing  —  signatures,  etc.— came  from 
E.  C.  Bostworth  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bostworth  is  policy 
writer  for  the  Protective  Life  Association  of  Rochester,  and 
swings  the  pen  like  a  professional. 

A  photograph  of  a  set  of  resolutions,  executed  by  M.  S. 
Beard,  an  old  friend  of  the  editors  of  Th  v.  Penman  and'aktist, 
has  been  received.  Mr.  Beard  is  engaged  in  postoftice  work 
in  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  has  resided  for  a  number  of 
years. 

J.  A.  Clark,  penman  in  Edmiston  Business  College,  Cleve- 
land, »>,,  enclosed  some  signatures  in  artistic  and  a  well  exe- 
cuted page  in  business  writing.  *'  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
the  next  issue  of  This  I'knman  AND  Artist  and  would  In-  happy 
to  remit  $1.00  toward  helping  it  uecome  a  monthly/'  writes 
Mr  Clark. 

In  a  very  strong  and  free  business  hand,  T  Courtney,  Prov- 
idence, K    l.,  renewed    his  subscription  to  Tiik  Pknm'an   and 

A  RTIST,  and  also  en  el  used  some  Specimens  of  o  rn  anient  a  1 
writing  thai  are  hard  to  beat  We  ha\x-  never  been  informed 
whether  he  is  a  relative  of  the  Famous  P   it.  Courtney  or  not, 

but    however  that    may    be,  we   want    t.i    warn    I'.   \\    to    ■  look  a 

leetle  out." 

Mr.  .1.  S.  Merrill,  Supr.    Penmanship  and    [>rawing,  I'rbana, 

(O.)  Public  Schools,  favored  us  with  specimens  of  writing 
from  otie  room  in  each  of  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades, 
all  of  which  indicate  thai  Mr.  Merrill  and  his  co-workers  are 
doing  good  work.  The  specimens  indicate  neither  form 
Blaverj  on  the  one  hand  nor  reckless  movement  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Merrill  believes  in  simplicity,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be 

the  order  of  the  day  lie  writes  a  model  business  band  him 
self,  a  hand  that  is  free,  easy,  and  as  plain  as  print. 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  WRITING? 

Under  the  above  caption  in  The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Times,  Prof.  W.  J.  Lewis  writes  entertainingly  and 
sensibly  upon  the  art  of  writing,  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing his  remarks  with  styles  of  script  from  penmen, 
authors,  and  business  men.  He  contrasts  the  various 
slants  and  styles  and  wisely  concludes  that  each  has 
certain  merits  and  defects.  He  sees  in  the  vertical 
certain  other  merits  than  that  of  mere  degree  of  incli- 
nation, such  as  legibility,  simplicity,  brevity,  etc.,  and 
he  also  sees  that  there  are  some  very  one-sided  verti- 
calists  as  there  are  and  has  been  one-sided  slanters. 
His  ideas  on  movement  and  position  are  much  the  same 
as  The  Penman  and  Artist  holds,  and  we  therefore 
believe  he  is  about  right.  Mr.  Lewis  shows  good  tact 
in  thus  presenting  the  subject  to  the  people  and  in  so 
doing  demonstrates  the  fact  that  people  are  interested 
in  writing  if  it  is  presented  with  the  same  sense  and  in- 
terest in  which  other  topics  are. 


LESSONS  IN  ORNAHENTAL  PENrtANSHIP 


Number  One 


BY   E.  M.  BARLER,  CHEKOKKE,  TEXAS. 


In  preparing  this  course  of  lessons  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
present  that  which  wotild  be  of  especial  benefit  to  the  be- 
ginner and  at  the  same  time  of  some  help  to  the  more  skilled 
and  experienced  student.  The  copies  presented  may  seem 
somewhat  difficult  at  first,  especially  so  for  beginners,  so  if 
after  studying  and  practicing  diligently  for  a  week  or  two, 
your  labor  is  not  crowned  with  the  desired  success,  do  not  get 
discouraged,  but  remembering  that  the  copies  given  are  for 
two  months'  (not  two  days')  practice,  summon  up  new  cour- 
age and  "steam  ahead."  Do  this,  and  you  will  find  that  two 
months  spent  in  careful  daily  practice  will  work  wonders. 
Are  you  well  supplied  with  good  pens,  paper,  etc.?  If  not, 
secure  them.  Get  good  materials  and  don't  be  stingy  in  the 
use  of  them.  Poor  materials,  means  poor  progress.  I  use  the 
Zanerian  "Fine  Writer"  pen.  For  the  beginner's  first  few 
weeks'  practice  the  Zanerian  "Ideal"  is  good  as  it  is  not  as 
liable  to  splatter  as  the  finer  pointed  pen.  Use  an  oblique 
holder.  I  use  the  Zanerian  Holder — in  fact,  I  use  all  of  the 
Zanerian  supplies  and  consider  them  superior. 

Fill  your  ink  well  with  good  black  ink.  A  good  Sponge  in 
a  sponge  cup  filled  with  water  nearly  level  with  top  ot  sponge, 
on  which  to  clean  your  pens,  and  a  package  of  blotters  should 
be  added  to  your  supplies. 

Now,  if  you  are  properly  armed  for  the  fray,  not.  only  w  ith 
good  writing  materials,  but  with  a  determination  to  derive 
all  the  benefits  possible  from  these  lessons,  you  may  place 
yourself  in  position  to  begin  work.  Sit  facing  table,  chair 
not  too  close,  lean  forward,  bending  body  at  hips  but  keeping 
back  straight.  Place  both  elbows  upon  table,  or  if  you  prefer, 
the  right  one  may  project  over  the  edge  a  little  while  writing. 
Catching  hold  of  left  side  id'  paper  with  left  hand,  thumb 
underneath,  bring  your  paper  to  an  easy  position  for  writing. 
StmembeT  '  >  always  keep  left  elbow  upon  tablt  and  to  continually 
hold  the  paper  with  left  hand  while  writing.  Pick  up  your  pen 
holder  and  bring  it  to  position  for  writing.  A  little  careful 
study  while  practicing  will  enable  you  to  find  a  good  position 
for  yourself ;  one  which  is  good  for  you  at  present,  but  which 
may  gradually  undergo  a  change  as  your  fingers  become  more 
and  more  endowed  with  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  is  neces 
sary  to  produce  writing  that  is  graceful  and  accurate.  In 
writing  sci-  thai  your  wrist  docs  not  touch  the  paper,  in  fact, 
see  that  no  part  of  the  arm  rests  except  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  (the  third  lightly),  and  the  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

Now  to  the  copies. 

The  unshaded  exercises,  movement  developers,  prepare 
you  for  the  shaded  exercises  which  follow.     They  may  seem 

difficult    at    first,  but   steadily   apply    yourself,  noticing  closelj 

their    general    shape.      Begin    at    center   OS    all    the    first    eight 

exercises excepl  Nos.  a  and  h.     in  practicing  the  shaded  exer* 

eises,  strike  with  confidence      Sec  that  the  pen  docs  not  skip 


on  upstrokes.  You  are  not  liable  to  get  the  shades  on  these 
exercises,  and  also  on  the  capitals  O,  A  and  C,  too  high  or  too 
curved.  Make  all  exercises  and  letters  about  one  third  larger 
than  copy.  Use  even  movement,  one  neither  slow  nor  ex- 
tremely fast.  In  practicing  the  capital  stem  see  that  you 
make  the  oval  horizontal  and  the  shade  low.  Make  the  finish- 
ing stroke  of  the  T  with  a  graceful  sweep  keeping  it  well  away 
from  the  shaded  stroke  of  stem.  Study  the  H  carefully.  Do 
not  make  it  too  wide.  The  K  is  more  difficult  because  it  con- 
tains two  compound  curves  Make  loop  small  and  quite  near 
the  top  of  the  stem.  Throw  shade  high  on  the  0  which  follows 
the  K  and  do  not  make  top  too  wide.  Lastly  are  given  some 
of  the  aforementioned  letters  introducing  a  dashy  final  stroke. 
Study  thoroughly  the  small  letters  given  in  copy.  Don't 
merely  look  at  them,  then  "fire  away."     Look  info  them    if 


you  wish  to  be  benefited.  They  should  be  made  with  great 
care,  but  with  an  unhesitating  movement.  Remember  that 
ornamental  writing  can  not  be  practiced  successfully  if  you 
use  the  reckless  movement,  which  is  usually  applied  in  busi- 
ness writing.  The  small  letters  a  and  0  (and  the  other  ones 
too)  need  your  special  attention.  Notice  difference  between 
small  a  and  o.  A  common  fault  is  making  them  too  nearly 
alike.  A  few  words  more  and  I  leave  you  to  yourtwo  months' 
practice.  Work,  carefully,  systematically,  regularly  every 
day  and  you  will  soon  surprise  yourself  and  in  proper  time 
you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  your  labor.  1  will  criticise 
through  the  columns  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  all  work 
sent  to  me  for  criticism,  which  shows  that  the  writer  thereof 
is  in  earnest.  No  non-stickers  need  apply.  Work  should  be 
sent  to  me  at  Cherokee,  Texas. 
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EDITED   1HS  PUBLISHED   Bl-ttOHTHLt    BY 

ZANER    &    BLOSER, 

COLUHBUS.   OHIO. 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  a  Year. 


Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  P.  O. 
March  25,  1897. 

SUBSCRIPTION   RATES. 

1  subscription,  50  cents.    2  to  5  subscriptions,   40  cents  each. 
6  or  more  subscriptions,  35  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— Made  known  upon  application. 
Writ*:  for  them. 

If  you  think  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  a  good 
thing,  push  it  along  with  your  subscription  anil  thereby 
help  to  make  it  what  it  aims  to  be  —  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  one,  unanimous  voice  of  our  readers  is:  "Make 
The  Penman  and  Artist  a  monthly."  You  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  making.  Send  us,  each  one  of  you, 
between  this  and  October,  three  new  subscriptions  and 
we  will  promise,  not  only  to  make  it  a  monthly,  but  a 
still  better  magazine.  Don't  wait  until  October,  but 
send  them  now. 

You  can  help  The  Penman  and  Artist,  yourself, 
and  the  profession  by  sending  for  publication  news 
items  of  interest,  and  short,  terse,  timely,  practical 
articles  from  your  point  of  view.  It  is  by  giving  your 
opinion  that  others  will  give  theirs,  and  by  thus  ex- 
changing all  are  benefited  and  enlarged. 

We  cannot  promise  to  print  all  that  is  received  but  we 
do  promise  to  use  our  best  judgment  in  sifting  the  best 
and  most  suitable.  We  will  try  to  treat  you  courte- 
ously and  to  not  take  advantage  of  you,  simply  because 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  if  we  were  so  disposed. 
A  paper  of  this  character  is  to  some  extent  public  prop- 
erty and  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  people  who 
pay  for  it. 

A  magazine  that  prints  as  much  original,  solid,  in- 
spiring, helpful,  instructive  matter,  and  as  many, 
practical  and  artistic  lessons  and  illustrations  as  The 
Penman  am>  Aktist,  requires  no  small  amount  of 
brains,  skill  and  money  to  produce.  If  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  liberal,  progressive,  educational 
policy  lend  it  your  aid  in  the  form  of  helpful  ideas  and 
ideals,  practical  and  artistic  illustrations,  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

Our  enameled  and  colored  cover  seems  to  be  a  de- 
cided success,  judging  from  opinions  expressed. 
Watch  the  various  color  harmonies  as  each  issue  hasa 
different  one.  They  are  not  haphazard  effects,  but 
scientific  productions.  Some  of  these  times  we  may,  if 
desired,  explain  the  theory  and  secrets  of  color  har- 
mony. Such  colored  title  pages  cost  about  double  the 
white   and    black   sort,  but    they  are  worth   all  they  cost 

and  more.     Don't  you  think  so? 


Let  our  readers  remember  that  The  Penman  and 
Artist  is  a  journal  edited  and  published  by  two  pro- 
fessional penmen,  each  of  whom  has  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  both  of  whom 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching  it. 

A  GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  PENMEN 

The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau  has 
been  receiving  more  applications  for  first-class  penmen 
and  teachers  of  penmanship  and  commercial  branches 
than  ever  before.  This  indicates  that  penmen  are  in 
demand.  Doubly  true  when  we  have  not  had  talent 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The  profession  of  pen- 
manship is  not  crowded.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
those  who  have  skill,  industry,  and  good,  common 
sense. 

nr.  H.  W.  Kibbe,  ol  Boston, 

Formerly  of  Utiea,  New  York,  the  accomplished  all- 
round  penman  and  artist,  has  consented  to  contribute 
to  The  Penman  and  Artist.  Mr.  Kibbe  published 
The  Chirographic  Quarterly,  an  ideal  little  paper, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  from  which  the  editors  of  The 
Penman  and  Artist  received  practical  instruction 
and  inspiration.  Mr.  Kibbe  has  the  faculty  of  saying 
much  in  a  few  words  and  showing  much  in  a  few 
strokes.  As  a  practical  engrossing  artist  he  has  for 
nearly  two  decades  been  an  acknowledged  leader,  and 
his  work  is  better  now  than  ever  before.  We  congratu- 
late the  readers  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  and  our- 
selves in  being  able  to  secure  his  services. 

A    SAD    INCIDENT 

The  mother  of  the  famous  penman,  L.  Madarasz. 
was  cruelly  murdered  and  cremated  in  her  home  near 
San  Antonia,  Texas,  on  Sunday  morning,  April  1, 
1.S99.  She  Lived  alone  on  her  magnificent  estate  and 
is  described  as  "  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  refine- 
ment— the  wife  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who  was 
banished  from  his  country  years  ago  for  political 
reasons." 

Robbery  is  believed  to  have  been  the  incentive  ;  a 
Mexican  laborer,  who  worked  on  the  place,  has  been 
arrested  on  suspicion. 

Mr.  Madarasz,  upon  receiving  the  telegraphic  report, 
left  New  York  at  once  for  San  Antonia  on  bis  sad 
mission. 

NEW  WRITINO,  CO/iriERClAL  AND  DRAWINO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

At  Alliance,  Ohio,  April  8th,  a  number  of  commer- 
cial, writing,  and  drawing  teachers  met  and  elected  the 
following  officers  :  J.  J.  Krider,  Actual  Bus.  College, 
Canton,  O.,  President  ;  L.  L.  Weaver,  Supervisor 
Writing  and  Drawing,  Alliance,  0.,  Vice-President, 
and  .1.  F.  Barnhart,  Supervisor  Writing  and  Commer- 
cial Branches,  Akron,  ().,  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  3,1899.  An 
excellent  program  will  be  carried  out  and  a  permanent 
organization  effected.  Everybody  interested  in  these 
lines  are  welcome  and  should  attend,  particularly  of 
the  north  and  east  central  states.  Make  the  meeting  a 
humming  success  from  the  beginning. 


J.F.Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Galveston  Business 
University,  Galveston,  Texas,  recently  informed  us 
that  he  has  engaged  F.  B.  Courtney  to  till  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  A.  D.  Taylor. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith  must  have  the  best  our  pro- 
fession affords  or  none. 

Probably  no  other  penman  is  as  capable  of  tilling 
this  position  as  is  Mr.  Courtney. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  us  to  advise  Mr. 
Courtney  to  beware  of  the  cowboys  when  he  goes 
down  there. 
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Yoo  can  help  The  I'knman  and  Artist  ami  tin- 
cause  it  represents  by  giving  it  a  share  of  yoor  adver- 
tising patronage.     For  reliable  people  and  goods,  along 

art  and  educational  lines,  we  believe  no  better,  if  as 
good,  class  of  readers  and  patrons  can  be  found,  else- 
where.    Grive  it  a  trial. 

Two  things,  after  the  editors,  contributors,  and  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  part,  make  a  paper:  They  are 
subscribers  and  advertisers.  Are  you  one  or  the  other, 
or  both?  If  not,  you,  as  well  as  the  cause  and  The 
Penman  and  Artist,  are  the  loser.  Let  us  serve  you 
by  receiving  your  subscription   or  advertising,  or  both. 

We  want  to  publish  a  good  paper.  You  want  to  re- 
ceive and  read  a  good  paper.  We  are  putting  in  time, 
experience,  energy,  money,  and  what  little  brains  we 
have  to  make  a  good  paper.  Do  your  part  by  subscrib- 
ing for,  reading,  and  inducing  others  to  subscribe  for 
The  Penman  and  Artist. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 

We  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  all  persons  who  write 
to  our  advertisers  will  mention  The  Penman  and 
Artist. 

J.  D.  Johnston,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  given  away  a 
great  many  blotting  pads,  and  still  offers  to  give  away 
more.     Read  his  advertisement. 

The  fact  that  The  Franklin  Engraving  and  Electro- 
typing  Company,  341-351  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
has  doue  our  engraving  for  many  years  indicates  that 
we  consider  them  a  good  house  with  which  to  deal. 

Persons  who  think  of  taking  lessons  in  penmanship 
by  mail  should  read  Mr.  Ransom's  advertisement  and 
then  write  him  for  particulars.  A  specimen  of  his 
work  appears  on  another  page  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Ester  brook  Steel  Pen  Co.  call  attention  in  their 
advertisement  to  but  three  of  their  popular  pens. 
They  make  an  immense  variety  of  pens  which  are 
favorably  known  to  the  stationery  trade  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Persons  who  think  of  buying  or  selling  school  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 
C.  Edw.  Presho,  proprietor  of  the  American  College 
Exchange,  Cumberland,  Md.  Mr.  Presho  states  that 
his  object  is  to  afford  a  ready  market  for  school  prop- 
erties of  ail  kinds,  introduce  investors  and  investments 
and  high  grade  teachers  to  high  grade  schools,  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Young  men  and  women  who  think  of  taking  a 
thorough  commercial  course  will  do  well  to  read  the 
advertisement  of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  on 
another  page.  This  is  one  of  the  largest,  most 
thorough  and  reliable  institutions  in  the  country.  In  a 
recent  letter  from  the  proprietors  they  state  that  they 
can  get  a  good  position  for  every  young  man  who  can 
teach  penmanship,  who  has  good,  common  sense,  and 
can  teach  other  things. 


COLLEGE  ADVERTISING  HATTER 

The  students  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Commercial  College 
gave  a  reception  to  graduates,  ex-students  and  friends  on  the 
evening  of  April  8.  About  350  guests  were  present  and  an  ex 
cellent  literary  program  was  presented.  Prof.  Boon  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  he  is  achieving  in  conducting 
this  school. 

L.  Madarasz,  who  is  now  an  expert  ad.  writer,  has  recently 
been  assisting  his  old  friend,  W.  E.  Dennis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  getting  out  something  along  the  advertising  line.  When 
these  two  gentlemen  get  their  heads  together  something  fine 
may  be  expected.  A  card  and  some  other  writing  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Madarasz  show  that  he  still  retains  his  old- 
time  grip  on  the  pen. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
Souvenir,  published  by  the  Long  Island  Business  College, 
Brooklyn,  V  V.  No  expense  was  spared  in  producing  it.  Ii 
is  luxurious.  The  first  five  pages  contain  half-tones  of  tin- 
faculty,  richly  embellished  by  the  engraver's  art,  one  of  which 
represents  the  handsome  face  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Laird,  who  is  now 
conducting  a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing  in  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist.  Following  is  a  history  of  the  institution 
with  addresses,  etc.  Principal  Wright  is  certainly  to  he  con 
gratulated  on  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  building  up  a  large 
and  prosperous  institution.  Twenty  five  years  ago  he  organized 
the  school  in  a  small  room  20  x  30  feet.  Now  he  has  his  own 
building  with  nearly  25,000  square  feet  for  school  purposes 
and  during  the  past  year  enrolled  713  students.  He  is  eon 
ducting  one  of  the  large  and  first  elass  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  expensive  catalogs  ever  issued 
by  any  commercial  college,  is  the  last  one  from  the  Central 
Business  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.  It  contains  200  pages  of  the 
finest  plate  paper,  on  which  are  half-tones,  specimens  of  writ 
ing,  flourishing,  etc.,  galore.  Principal  C.  W.  Robbins  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and  flourishing  institution. 

Profusely  illustrated  circulars  from  the  Modern  business 
College,  Denver,  Colo.,  have  been  received.  They  contain 
numerous  specimens  of  writing,  such  as  roundhand,  orna- 
mental, business,  vertical,  etc.,  mostly  from  the  hand  of  W.  T. 
Parks,  principal  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  many  beauti 
ful  drawings. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the  Clinton  Business  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  Iowa,  is  a  neat  and  effective  piece  of  advertising. 
A  set  of  good  business  capitals  by  J.  C.  Wohlenberg,  penman 
in  the  institution,  adorns  one  of  the  pages.  A  recent  copy  of 
the  Clinton  Daily  Herald  speaks  very  highly  of  the  institu- 
tion.    B.  J.  Heflin  is  president. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  "  Annual  Pros 
pectus  of  the  Salem  Commercial  School,"  Salem,  Mass.  The 
work  contains  forty  pages  and  is  bound  in  boards.  To  us  it 
seems  as  near  perfection  in  the  line  of  commercial  school 
advertising  as  has  yet  been  reached.  Geo.  P.  Lord  is  principal 
and  manager,  and  F.  A.  Spence,  secretary. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 

R.  H.  Ross  is  teaching  a  class  in  pemanship  at  Loudonville, 
Ohio. 

A.  R.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  is  now  teach- 
ing penmanship  in  Flat  Rock,  111.,  and  reports  good  success. 

P.W.  Frederick,  proprietor  of  the  Mansfield  (,0.)  Business  Col- 
lege, writes  that  at  present  he  has  three  times  as  many  pupils 
as  he  had  last  year  at  this  time. 

C.  M.  Woltz,  Rockbridge,  O  ,  through  The  Penman  and  Art 
ist  Employment  Bureau,  has  secured  a  position  with  the  Tri- 
State  Normal  School,  Fairview,  W.  Va. 

C.  V.  Howe,  Chicago,  111.,  secured  the  contract  to  fill  out 
the  certificates  of  the  Cook  County  Retail  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion.   The  work  will  keep  him  busy  for  nearly  a  year. 

C.  S.  Hammock  has  been  promoted  from  Iowa  Falls  to  a 
position  in  the  High  School  in  Sioux  City,  la.  Mr.  Hammock 
writes  that  he  has  $60  worth  of  commencement  pen  work  on 
hand. 

E.  F.  Timberman,  formerly  of  Decorah.  la.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  He 
secured  the  position  through  The  Penman  and  Artist  Em- 
ployment Bureau 

We  notice  in  the  Dixon  (111.)  Sun  that  our  old  friend  and 
former  partner,  L.  M.  Kelchner,  is  manager  of  the  Dixon 
College  Athletic  Association,  and  is  achieving  success  along 
that  line  as  well  as  along  the  line  of  penmanship. 

S.  L.  Caldwell  has  opened  a  school  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
The  editors  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Caldwell,  know  him  to  be  a  capable  and  reliable 
gentleman,  and  wish  him  much  success  in  his  undertaking. 

J.  P.  Jones  and  A.  H.  Beaver  will  conduct  a  summer  com- 
mercial school  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  beginning  June  lzth.  Mr. 
Jones  is  Director  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  LaPorte 
High  School  and  Mr.  Beaver  is  Director  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School. 
These  capable  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  conduct  a  first  class 
school,  and  should  have  a  large  attendance. 

I  have  taken  The  Penman  and  Artist  for  two  years  now  and 
I  find  I  can  hardly  get  along  without  it.  I  think  it  is  the 
brightest  and  most  instructive  journal  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  H.  L.  Cone, 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED 

"THE    Normal    Vertical    WRITING,"  by  F.  L.  Haeberle, 

Milk-rsville  t  Pa  i  Slain-  Normal  School,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  as  regards  writing  for  the  many.  The  forms  are 
simple,  very  legible,  and  the  instructions  pointed  and  prac- 
tical. The  copies  were  written  with  a  coarse  pen  and  photo 
engraved.  The  author  makes  no  pretentions  along  the  line 
of  beauty,  but  along  the  line  of  utility  he  has  a  good  thing. 
For  further  information  and  price  address  the  author. 

"Practical  Penmanship  Pointers,"  by  W.  F.  Giesseman, 
published  by  Mehan  &  McCauley,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  is  a  sJ8 
(2  x  81  page  publication.  It  is  penmanship  in  a  nut  shell.  The 
forms  are  plain  and  the  instruction  pointed  and  practical. 
An  up  to-date  work.  It  represents  the  semi-angular,  syste 
matie,  accurate,  slanting  hand,  rather  than  the  round,  slightly 
slanting,  modern  sort.  Price  25  cents.  Buy  it.  It  is  a  good, 
long  step  in  the  right  direction  in  that  it  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  copies  necessary  for  the  learner. 

"Budget  of  Writing  Lessons  that  Teach,"  by  C.  C. 
Lister,  published  by  Sadler-Rowe  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md  ,  is 
something  above  the  ordinary  in  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
penmanship  line,  comprising  76  slips  3^x8%  inches,  each 
slip  containing  about  a  dozen  copies  with  concise,  explicit, 
practical  instructions  beneath. 

The  forms  are  accurately  engraved  by  the  wax  process, 
thereby  affording  the  student  not  only  correct  models  for 
imitation  and  concepts,  but  at  the  same  time  illustrating  an 
easy,  graceful,  skillful  movement.  This,  we  believe  to  be  a 
decided  advantage  over  imperfect,  slipslop  copies,  so  preva 
lent  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  binding,  we  think,  is  not  the  best  for  the  size  of  the 
package,  and  the  forms  we  believe  are  a  trifle  too  skillful, 
fine  lined,  and  intricate  for  common,  every  day  usage,  by 
business  people  for  purely  business  purposes.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  you  need  to  have  the  Budget.  Address  the  publishers 
for  price  and  particulars. 


SHATTUCK  CORRECTS  ERRORS 

Medina.  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1899. 
Editors  Penman  and  Artist: 

I  regret  that  justice  to  myself  requires  me  to  ask  for  valu- 
able space  to  correct  errors  either  of  manuscript  or  proof- 
reader, and  also  to  correct  an  evident  misunderstanding  as  t«> 
the  scope  ot  my  article  in  the  last  number  of  The  Penman  and 
Artist.  Mr.  Jackson's  figures  on  slant,  corrected,  are  as 
follows :  1  at  73°,  1  at  68°,  2  at  60°,  4  at  54°,  2  at  5-1°,  3  at  50l  .  l  at 
48°,  3  at  47°,  2  at  43°.  1  at  27°,  making  an  average  slant  of  63°. 
In  regard  to  slant,  I  nowhere  by  inference  or  otherwise  spuku 
of  52°  as  the  natural  slant.  I  used  the  word  standard  slant 
and  normal  slant.  Normal,  according  to  Webster,  means 
standard,  original,  exact,  typical.  Corrected,  perhaps  it 
should  read,  typical  vertical  writing  should  not  vary  more 
than  10°  either  way  from  vertical,  anil  typical  slant  writing 
not  more  than  8°  to  the  left  of  5i°.  By  two  widely  different 
tests  I  proved  so  far  as  those  tests  went  that  not  more  than  7 
per  cent,  slant  writing  was  less  than  60°  and  writing  called 
vertical  rarely  sloped  more  than  10°  to  the  right  of  y0°.  Be- 
tween 60°  and  80°  slant  was  traversed  but  by  few  and  by  indi 
viduals  rather  than  groups  of  penmen. 

Instead  of  claiming  52°  as  the  standard,  I  would  include  all 
slant  writing  from  50°  to  60°  or  any  point  represented  by  any 
considerable  number  of  professional  and  business  penmen  as 
typical  slant  writing,  thus  placing  vertical  and  slant  writing 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  variations  from  the  standard.  For 
aught  I  know  the  natural  slant  maybe  between  60°  and  80°. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Geo    11.  Shattick. 

(The  mistakes  referred  to  were  made  after  the  proof  had 
been  read  by  transposing  two  figures  in  making  up  the  final 
form  and  by  one  dropping  out.  They  were  purely  typograph- 
ical and  were  due  to  the  printer.  We  regret  the  error  and 
gladly  let  brother  Shattuek  finish  the  subject.— Kditors. J 
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LESSONS    IN    DRAWING 


BY    W.    P.    GILMORE,  CANTON,    O. 

This  ta.ll  tree  is  a  gum 
sketched  at  Camp  Hushnell— 
t lie  Oh io  recruit  iii^ station  for 
the  Spanish- American  war — 
(this  statement  caused  many 
pupils  lo  prefer  to  place  it  in 
their  drawing  books  above 
all  others).  Make  the  foliage 
with  short,  choppy  pencil 
strokes  running  same  direc- 
tion as  the  pen  lines. 

The  sketch  of  the  tall  chest- 
nut is  the  same  tree  that  was 
given  in  my  first  paper  in 
Jan. -Feb.  issue.  After  rap 
idly  blocking  out  the  outline 
of  the  foliage,  being  careful 
to  proportion  the  height  to 
the  width  correctly,  the 
shadowy  patches  were  next 
outlined,  the  pencil  lines  be- 
ing short,  broad  and  choppy, 
and  following  the  direction 
of  the  pen  strokes. 

Thesketch  of  the  Nimishil- 
len  is  a  Canton  suburban 
scene,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
our  boys  and  girls  to  the  fact  that  a  pretty  picture  could  be 
found  at  their  own  windows.  The  great  trouble  is  to  know 
what  to  leave  out,  or  rather  what  to  emphasize.  A  dozen 
clumps  of  weeds  or  willows  knocking  for  admittance  and  yet 
they  were  either  suppressed  or  massed  in  with  a  host  of  their 
kin.  The  break  in  the  reflections  was  a  streak  of  light  caused 
by  a  gentle  breeze  and  its  position  was  probably  not  the  same 
five  seconds  at  a  time. 

In  the  black  and  white  drawing  the  peculiar  effect  of  one 
color  is  shown  in  the  same  sketch  of  the  Nimishillen.  It  helps 
in  the  composition  of  pictures  to  study  a  few  simple  scenes 
with  this  idea  of  making  them  into  black  and  white  drawings. 
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We  h;n  e  also 

atte  ru  p  t  ed  a 
m  o  o  n  1  i  g  h  t 
rcntle  ring  of 
the  same  scene 
showing  h  o  w 
nights  sable 
curtain  blends 
the  thousa  n  d 
beautiful  ob- 
jects into  a  few 
patches  of 
dark  and  light. 
Was  it  proper 
to  leave  the 
ducks  out  ? 

C.L.C.— Ohio. 
Your  draw- 
ings reveal 
more  than 
usual  ability- 
natural  and 
acquired.  Use 
India  ink 
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This  is  what  might  be  termed  a  Single  Line  Center  alphabet. 
It  is  used  very  extensively  wherever  compactness  and  display 
are  desired.  It  is  quite  plain  t ho  not  as  legible  as  the  Roman, 
Egyptian,  and  Medial  letters.  It  occupies  the  maximum 
space  possible,  covering,  as  it  does,  almost  the  entire  surface 
of  the  paper  where  the  Utters  occur.  The  .spacing  is  about  as 
mechanical  as  spacing  can  be,  the  strokes  in  all  letters  being 
the  same  in  width  ant1  marly  all  are  perpendicular.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  made  because  of  the  fewness  and  sameness 
of  the  strokes  and  because  it  is  generally  used  in  outline  form 
wiiii  a  broad,  simple  shadow  beneath.  It  is  capable  of  infinite 
variation  and  admits  of  no  small  amount  of  ornament  and 
decoration.  It  usually  presents  a  massive,  compact, simple, 
appearance,  and  shows  to  best  advantage  when  placed  upon 
a  graceful  compound  curve. 

It  is  used  extensively  by  engrossers  because  it  enables  them 
with  pen  and  brush  combined  to  secure  the  maximum  effect 
With  the  minimum  labor  ami  time.  And  this  an  essential 
quality,  particularly  in  this  material  age. 

The  January  Februarj  number  of  The  Penman  and  Artist 
received      it  has  grow  n  wonderfully  and  is  now  "the  best." 

Harris,  Iowa  CORA  A.  YOUNG. 

I  he   Pi  nman  and  Artist    made  its   appearance    this  morning. 

It  is  Hie  finest  thing  of  the  kind  [  ever  saw. 

I-'.  .1.  IIlI.l.M  w. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Penman,  Childs  Business  College. 

Your  lasl   issue  of  Penman  and  Artist  is  Inimitable.     Why 
doesn't   ii  come  everj  week  ? 
[sabell,  Mich.  A.  Db  Laruelle 

a  page  in  a  mastcrlj  written  business  hand,  with  two  sub* 
scriptions  to  tiu-  Penman  ami  Artist  came  from  C.  C.  Lister i 
of  Sadler's  Bus  Colh  ge,  Baltimore,  M<I. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  APPRAISER  OF  HERCHANDI5E, 
Port  of  New  York,  N   Y., 

April  14th,  1899. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Zaner  : 

In  response  to  the  request  contained  in  your  beautiful 
catalogue,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  its  receipt, 
and  enclose  herewith  stamps  as  partial  recompense  for 
your  trouble  and  courtesy. 

Though  I  am  practically  out  of  the  penmanship  field.  I  re- 
joice in  the  earnestness  that  characterizes  your  efforts  in 
that  direction,  and  I  desire  to  congratulate  you  particu- 
larly upon  the  force  and  fairness  of  your  views  OS  expressed 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Penman  AND  ARTIST, 

In  these  progressive  times  when  chirographic  matters 
seem  to  be  moving  tangenl  to  tin-  orthodox  order  of  things 
it  is  refreshing  to  hear,  above  the  turbulence  of  contem 
porarj  criticism,  a  tone  that  sounds  sane,  healthy  and 
clear. 

Wishing  \  on  ami  Mr.  Hloser  continued  success  and  sup- 
port along  the  high  and  liberal  lines  of  your  endeavor, 
believe  me  to  be,  with  kind  regards, 

Sincerely   yours, 

KuiiAR  M.  Barber, 

594   West    I52d  Street. 


r.  Barber  was  for  years  a  prominent  professional  pen 

and    taught    in    Packard    College,    N.    Y.       He    now 


[Mr. 

man      n  avuai m      ^onvf^c,     ti«      a  . 

writes    a    masterful,    stub-pen,  business  hand  ;   bold,    plain, 
and  individual  —  EDITORS.] 


A  Penman  (or  25  Years 

ArgOB,  I  ml.,  Feb.  14,  1899. 

If  I  maj  lie  allowed  the  expression,  The  Penman  &  Artist  is 
brimful  and  running  over  with  good  things.  I  think  m> 
penman  ean  do  justice  to  the  profession  and  be  without  il.  I 
have    been    giving    instruction    in    Simplified    writing    Hie    lasi 

two  years  and  have  found   your  periodical  of  great   value  by 
following  its  teachings. 

I  have  been  in  active  WOtk  as  a  penman  mosi  of  the  time  do 

i  w.  hi  y  live  years.  J.  French. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Ransom  was  born  February  1,  1871,  on  a  farm  in 
Osage  county,  Kansas.  Completed  his  public  school  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  received  his  first  inspiration 
in  penmanship  about  this  time  from  a  private  instructor. 
He  organized  classes  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  his  home 
until  '91  when  he  accepted  a  call  as  principal  of  the  penman- 
ship department  in  Bayless  Business  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  while  there  completed  the  commercial  course.  From 
there  he  went  to  Sweet's  College  of  Commerce,  Sharon,  Pa., 
and  then  to  the  Maryland  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
We  next  find  him   with   the   Troy  (  N.  Y.)  Business  College, 


and  then  with  the  Detroit  I  Mich.'  Business  University.  For 
the  two  years  just  past  he  has  been  principal  of  the  pen- 
manship and  bookkeeping  departments  of  Central  College, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  has  materially  increased  these  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Ransom  is  quite  a  skillful  penman.  He  writes  a  very 
free  and  rapid  off-hand,  ornamental  slyle,  as  evidenced  in  his 
letter  in  this  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Artist,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  facile  pen. 

A  WISE  Ckl  I  li 

Children  must  think  well  before  they  can  write  well- 
Children  should  have  something  to  say  before  they  talk. 

When  a  child  can  write  easily  he  likes  to  write. 

There  must  be  much  and  frequent  writing  before  it  will  be 
enjoyable. 

The  mind  dictates  as  we  write. 

Nothing  travels  so  expeditiously  as  one's  thoughts.  No 
teacher,  much  less  a  child,  will  ever  be  able  to  write  faster,  or 
even  as  fast  as  the  mind  thinks  and  do  intelligent  work. 

The  teacher  who  is  advocating  that  a  child  should  write  as 
rapidly  as  he  thinks,  or  even  faster,  is  theorizing  under  a  cloud 
of  preposterous  absurdity. 

The  properly  trained  mind  dictates  to  its  servant —the 
hand. 

The  hand  can  never  go  beyond  the  conception  of  the  mind. 

Slates.— Slates  are  detrimental  in  teaching  children  to 
write:  it  would  be  a  God's  blessing  (from  a  penmanistic 
standpoint »,  if  every  slate  were  banished  from  the  school  room. 
Slates  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  let  their  place  be  on  the 
house  top,  and  not  in  the  school  room  as  an  adjunct  in  teach- 
ing the  children  "How  to  Write.''  I  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  slate  is  the  "  Writing  Master's  "  greatest 
enemy  in  teaching  common-sense  writing.  J.  O.  Wise, 

Chicago,  111. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    DRAWING 


History  of  The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
Drawing.  '  fruitful  in  systems  and  methods  of  draw- 
ing. First  came  the  line  process  —  the 
practice  of  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines  at  various 
angles  which  might  also  be  called  the  geometric  or  dia- 
grainatic  process,  which  consisted  of  drawing  in  a  me- 
chanical manner  squares,  circles,  diameters,  diagonals, 
ellipses,  ovals,  etc.  Then  came  stick  laving,  paper 
cutting,  pattern  making,  clay  modeling,  type  solids, 
copying,  broad  gray  lines,  construction,  illustration, 
decoration,  color,  massing,  and  finally  memory,  imagi- 
native, and  pose  drawing.  Tlie  last  is  now  "the  thing" 
as  were  each  of  the  others  in  their  time  and  heyday 
■  ■I  popularity.  Each  has  contributed  to  the  present 
fund  of  fact  and  fancy  in  method.  But  how  petty 
much  of  it  now  appears!  Petty,  because  so  much  of  it 
was  uninteresting,  uneducal ional ,  soulless.  Soulless, 
because  much  of  it  was  abstract  and  geometric  at  a  time 
when  it  should  have  been  objective  and  unrestrained. 
And  later  on  when  it  should  have  been  artistic  and  prac- 
tical it  was  formal  and  theoretic.  The  record  has  been, 
until  very  recently,  letter  above  spirit,  rule  above  ob- 
servation, theory  above  practice.  But  teachers  (special 
and  general  I  have  passed  thru  the  crucible  of  experi- 
ment and  are  seemingly  none  the  worse  for  the  years  of 
toil  and  determination.  True,  many  have  become  dis- 
couraged by  the  wayside,  but  as  a  whole  they  have 
revived  enthusiasm  as  each  of  the  many  senseless  re- 
strictions were  abandoned,  setting  free  the  trinity  of 
subjects — pupils,  teachers,  and  drawing.  So  that  to- 
day we  lind  that  teachers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
drawing  than  ever  hefore,  because,  with  the  rules  of  per- 
spective (the  teacher's  bug-hear  and  the  pupil's  ghost) 
and  ot  a  dozen  other  things  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
they  are  learning  to  draw  in  a  manner  and  spirit  never 
dreanedof  a  decade  or  two  ago.  Let  the  good  work 
of  emancipation  go  on  even  if  the  old  drawing  book 
concerns  do  keep  going  to  the  wall  or  keep  reconstruc- 
ting their  courses  so  rapidly  you  cannot  recognize  them 
from  year  to  year.  What  we  want  is  more  drawing 
and  less  theory  with  the  resultant  of  better  art. 

The  Eye  The  one  thing  that  has   impeded  the  prob- 

and Hand  ress  of  art  and  of  drawing  in  particular 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  is  theory 
(formalism).  The  old  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to 
understand  perspective  before  you  could  draw  has  been 
disproved,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  taken  a  food  many 
years  to  do  it.  Now  that  it  has  been  "shelved"  we 
wonder  why  people  did  not  see  the  evil  sooner  and 
banish  it  years  ago.  But,  if  you  will  allow  the  expres- 
sion, "tliere  are  others."  For  a  century  (and  more,  if 
our  memory  serves  us  correctly)  pupils  were  taught 
grammar  in  order  that  they  might  know  how  to  open 
their  mouths  and  speak  if  they  should  happen  to  have 
an  idea  t"  express.  But  finally  it  was  discovered  that 
t  in  it  was  worth  more  than  sound,  that  ideas  were  more 
valuable  than  grammar,  and  that  pupils  learned  the 
grammar  of  speech  by  speaking  rather  than  by  study- 
ing books.  So,  in  due  time,  in  drawing  we  found  that 
pupils  will  learn  more  drawing  (and  more  perspective, 
tun)  in  a  minute  by  drawing  than  in  an  hour  by  study- 
ing soiiii-  hunk  on  drawing.  We  have  also  discovered 
that  In  train  the  eve  you  must  use  the  eye  instead  of 
the  rule,  and  to  train  the  hand  you  must  use  the  hand 
instead  of  the  straight-edge.  Pupils  have  been  taught 
to  "cah-iilate"  the  length  of  a  line  in  a  mechanical 
manner  rather  than  to  use  the  eye  and  the  judgment. 
Pupils  have  been  taught    to    draw  blocks  until  they  felt 

more  like  "block-heads'1  than  human  beings  possessed 
id'  sense  and  soul.  They  have  been  taught  "historic 
ornament"  to  Buch  an  extent  that  they  think  mure 
about  the  Egyptian  Lotus  and  French  Flurdelis  than 
they  do  about  America  and  America's  art  wonders,  both 

ancient    and    modern.       Many    of    these    things   are    all 


right  in  their  place  but  their  place  is  not  to  crowd 
every  thing  else  to  the  wall.  Theory,  historic  orna- 
ment, and  geometry  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  due 
season  if  we  take  care  to  not  hamper  the  child  and  dis- 
courage the  teacher.  Let  us  have  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  even  though  all  lines  do  not  vanish  at  a 
point  or  run  perspectively  parallel  to  the  point  we 
often  wished  were  out  of  sight.  Better  art,  better  citi- 
zens, better  country,  better  world,  better  worlds  to 
come  will  be  the  result. 


DRAWING  FOR  THE  MANY 

[CONTINI'ED    FROM    PREVIOUS   XCMBER.] 

Drawing  as  we  conceive  it,  is  of  twofold  nature. 
It  is  educational  anil  it  is  artistic.  As  an  educational 
factor  it  devolops  observation  and  aids  in  the  percep- 
tion of  things,  and  it  serves  as  a  means  of  expressing 
tangible  forms.  As  an  art  factor  it  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  lofty  ideals,  of  realistic  portrayal, 
and  of  beauty  in  the  ornamentation  of  things. 

As  an  educational  factor  it  is  universal  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  and  especially  in  primary  instruction. 
As  a  tine  art  it  is  special  in  tendency,  beautiful  rather 
than  useful  in  character,  and  ornamental  and  esthetic 
in  quality,  and  as  such  it  should  supplement  rather  than 
supersede  the  educational. 

Do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  we  undervalue 
fine  art.  No,  no  :  for  we  believe  that  pictures  can 
express  the  holiest  affections,  the  fleetest  as  well  as  the 
fiercest  emotions,  and  the  lottiest  aspirations  of  which 
the  soul,  brain,  and  body  of  man  is  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing and  feeling.  The  eloquence  of  the  pencil  and 
brush  is  equaled  only  by  the  tongue.  But  what  we 
wish  to  state  is  that  tine  art  concerns  the  few  rather 
than  the  many  so  far  as  its  production  is  concerned. 
Any  attempt  to  make  tine  artists  of  the  many  must 
necessarily  result  in  too  many  failures  to  be  practicable. 
For  specialism  in  any  line  is  not  the  province  of  the 
public   school   of   the   present   day. 

We  therefore  favor  first,  that  which  is  educa- 
tional and  useful,  and  second,  that  which  is  artistic 
and  technical.  We  would  start  with  the  simple  and 
interesting  and  let  it  lead  to  the  useful.  And  then,  if 
school  life  would  permit,  which  we  hope  it  would,  we 
should  lead  on  to  the  artistic  and  ideal  The  reason 
that  drawing  is  not  more  interesting  is  because  too 
much  of  a  technical  nature  has  been  attempted  with  the 
result  that  teacher  and  pupil  alike  became  discouraged. 
Our  most  popular,  and  1  might  add  monopolistic, 
systems  of  drawing  present  at  the  same  time  three 
distinct  phases  of  the  subject  known  as  constructive  or 
mechanical  drawing,  decorative  or  ornamental  drawing, 
and  illustrative  or  picture  drawing.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  educational  they  present  last.  As  a 
consequence  the  average  pupil  and  teacher  becomes 
confused.  These  systems  of  drawing  can  be  handled 
successfully  only  where  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of 

a  specialist  and  where  the  teachers  are  well  trained  in 
the  theory  of  drawing.  <  hi  account  of  this  supervision 
and  special  training  such  systems  are  impracticable  for 
our  common  schools  and  especially  our  town  and 
ungraded    scl Is. 

Constructive  drawing  deals  with  the  facts  of  form 

and  with  the  construction  of  things.      It  is  mathematical 
in  character  and  develops  reason 

□  rather    than    observation.      It    is 

antagonistic  to  artistic  concepts. 
Thus  the  constructive  drawing 
□'••••  | 1  of  a  cube  develops  the  fact  that 
all  of  its  faces  arc  square  and 
the  same  in  size.  The  fact  of 
their  squareness  ami  sameness 
hinders  a  pupil  from  seeing  the 
appearance,  for  in  the  appear- 
ance none  of  the  faces  are 
square.       It    is    a    rare    thing     lor     one     person     to    be 
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both   a   mechanic   and   an   artist,  in   fact  or  in  facility. 

Tli is  constructive  or  mechanical 
drawing  is  of  value  but  its  place 
is  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
or  high  school  where  manual 
training  is  taught.  It  has  solely 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  of 
things  and  not  with  their  repre- 
sentation. 

Drawing  should  not  at  first  be  taught  but  allowed. 
That  is.  encourage  the  making  of  pictures  rather  than 
attempt  to  prescribe  rules  for  their  drawing.  By  so 
doing  it  becomes  interesting  instead  of  tedious.  I 
shall  never  forget,  nor  cease  regretting,  how  I  had  my 
first  artistic  impulses  squelched.  It  was  in  the  little 
old  snow-bound,  forest-bound  schoolhouse  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  that  I  attempted  my  first  picture  when  at 
the  legal  school  age  of  six  years.  When  in  the  midst  of 
my  silent  enjoyment  I  was  terrified  to  hear  our  teacher, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  bristly,  black-haired,  tail, 
terrible,  tempered  man  say  :  "  CHARLES^  bring  me 
that  shite. fi  Taking  it  with  a  fierce  look  from  a  flaxen 
haired,  scared-nearly-to-death  boy,  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  forcibly,  fierceaoly,  and  far  into  the 
forest  of  snow  and  trees.  I  consider  that  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  my  life.  It  chilled  the  genius  and  ardor 
of  my  then  artistic  soul.  As  a  consequence  I  find  my- 
self learning  in  middle  life,  that  which  I  would  have 
learned  before  I  was  of  age  had  he  said  :  "  God  bless 
you,  go  on." 

[to  be  concluded  in  next  ncmber.1 


Mr.  R.  S.  Collins,  the  handsome  and  skilled  penman  of 
Pierce  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
Firey,  of  Springfield,  O.,  on  May  4th. 


The  Penman  and  Artist  is  a  very  welcome  visitor  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  and  for  lack  of  time  and  space  to  dwell  on  its 
good  qualities,  will  say,  we  ihink  we  know  a  good  thing 
when  we  see  it,  so  keep  a-coming.  W.  A    Hoffman, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  With  Albany  Bus.  College. 


COLLEGE    PAPERS    RECEIVED 

Success  (monthly),  by  the  Mansfield  Business  College, 
Mansfield,  O. 

The  New  Era  (quarterly),  by  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business 
College,  Salina,  Kans. 
The    Weekly    Spencerian,   by  the    Spencerian    Business 

College,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Southern  Student  (quarterly),  by  the  Georgia  Normal 
College,  Abbeville,  Ga. 

Our  Young  People  (bi-monthly |,  by  Mount  Morris  Col- 
lege, Mount  Morris,  111. 

Business  Journal  (quarterly),  by  the  Middletbn  Business 
College.  Middleton,  Conn. 

New  Education  (monthly),  by  the  Central  Commercial 
College,  Cumberland.  Md. 

The  Business  Collegian  (bi-monthly),  by  the  Fremont 
Business  College,  Fremont,  O. 

Goldey  College  Guide  (bi-monthly),  by  Goldey  Commer- 
cial College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Intellectual  Elevator  (bi-monthly  i,  by  the  Chilli- 
cothe  Normal,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

The  Rider  Business  College  Journal,  by  the  Rider 
Business  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Dixon  College  Educator  (monthly),  by  the  Northern 
Illinois  Normal  School,  Dixon,  111. 

The  Commercial  Reporter  (quarterly),  by  the  Fort  Smith 
Commercial  College,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

The  Commercial  College  Reflector,  by  the  South  Bend 
Commercial  College,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Parsons  Business  College  Journal  (quarterly),  by  the 
Parsons  Business  College,  Parsons,  Kans. 

The  Bliss  Business  College  Tattler,  by  the  students  of 
the  Bliss  Business  College,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Pierce  School  Alumni  Journal  (monthly  i,  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


As  each  number  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  reaches  me  I 
am  led  to  wonder  what  the  next  issue  will  bring,  for  it  seems 
as  if  you  reach  the  "top  notch"  each  time.  However,  we 
can  stand  a  banquet  as  often  as  you  like  to  prepare  it,  and 
we'd  like  it  once  a  month,  if  you  please. 

Boston,  Mass.  O.  H.  Bresee. 

Each  successive  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  causes  me 
to  feel  like  strengthening  my  strong  endorsement  of  it,  as  an 
exponent  of  broad-minded  education  along  penmanship 
lines.  The  paper  that  stands  for  its  own  ideals  and  at  the 
same  time  is  tolerant  of  the  ideals  of  others,  will  command 
the  respect  and  support  of  all  liberal-minded,  progressive 
teachers. 

Rutland.  Vt.  E.  D.  Snow. 
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Designs  like  this  are  in  demand, 
the  observer.  How  could  any  one 
mel  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Hummel's  services 
and  Artist  a  series  of  lessons  on  up- 
Practical  instruction  and  hints  will 
lines.  Keep  an  eye  on  his  work, 
technic.  and  practical  in  instruction. 


They  impress  themselves  indelibly  upon 
forget  this  envelope  design  by  Mr.  Hum- 
.  appropriate,  and  novel  designs  we  have 
have  been  secured  to  give  in  the  Penman 
to-date  designing  along  commercial  lines. 

be  given  along  engraving  and  drawing 
Mr.  Hummel  is  fertile  in  ideas,  superb  in 
—  [Editors.] 
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Walking  Nature  seems  to  work  "along   the  line  of 

and  least  resistance"  and  of  greatest  control  by 

Writing  co-operation,  by  one  muscle  lessening  the 

exertion  of  another.     The  highest,  holiest 
truths  of   sociology  and   humanitarianism  as  well   as  of 
Christ's  doctrine  of   noncombative   brotherhood  of  man 
and  love  are  based   upon   the  same   principles  of  econ- 
omy  and   co-sympathy   and   labor    as  that   revealed   in 
animal  mechanics — the  workings   of   the   animal   body. 
The  body  is   a  wonderfully  intricate   and   effective  ma- 
chine, the   parts  so  co-related   and   interwoven  that  no 
part  can  be  injured  or   become  impaired  without  affect- 
ing the  whole.     The  loss  of  so  small  and  seemingly  un- 
important member  as   the   little   toe  or  finger,  even  but 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  either,  seriously  im- 
pairs, for  a  day  at   least,  the   normal   functions  of  the 
whole   body,  sometimes  causing  serious  weakness  and 
faintness.     This  but  indicates  that  one  part  of  the  body 
is  the  concern  of  the  whole  and   that  when  one  part  is 
active  the  whole  is  inclined  to  be  so.      Endeavor  to 
thread  a  needle  or  perform  any  equally  difficult  or  sim- 
ilar small  task  or  art  and   you  will   perceive   that  the 
whole  body  becomes  at  once  involved  in  the  process. 
In  walking,  all  the  muscles   from   the  trunk  to  the  toes 
are  in  active  operation.     He  who  walks  easily  and  well 
utilizes   directly  the   smallest   as  well    as   the     largest 
parts  of   the    walking    machinery,  which    includes  the 
hones,  muscles,  and  nerves  of  the  toes,  feet,  lower  and 
upper   legs,  and   portions   of   the   body,  and   the  whole 
body   including    the    arms,   indirectly.      The    muscles 
which  originate  upon  the   trunk   and   fasten  to  the  legs 
at  the  thigh  are  the  ones  that  give  force,  freedom,  and 
strength    to    movement.      The    muscles    which   are    lo- 
cated  between  the  knee  and   thigh   operate  the  lower 
legs  and  knees  and  give  elasticity  and  ease  to  walking. 
The  muscles  of  the   calves  of   the  legs   and  of  the  feet 
operate  the   ankles   and    toes    which    give    to    walking 
finish,  softness,  and   sureness.      People  who  "blunder" 
or  "knock"  along  and   make   a  good   deal   of  noise  or 
kick  up   a   good  deal   of  dust   fail   to  employ  the  toes, 
ankle,  and  knee  proportionately  as  much  as  the  upper 
leg    and    body.       Persons  who    "wince,"    "tiptoe,"   or 
short-step  along  employ  the  smaller  members  to  excess. 
In  writing  much  the  same  condition  prevails.     Those 
who  write  best,   fastest  and   easiest  employ    all   of  the 
machinery  from  the   shoulder   to   the   fingers  inclusive. 
Persons  whose    writing  is  wild,  reckless,  and   bold   em- 
ploy the  arm    or   shoulder    muscles  to   excess.     Those 
whose  writing  is  timid,  cramped,  and  weak  employ  the 
muscles   of   the    fore-arm   and    fingers   to   excess.     The 
secret  of  successful  writing,  like   the   secret  of  success- 
ful walking,  lies  in  employing  the  larger  members  to 
give  force,    freedom,   and   ease,  and    in    utilizing  the 
smaller  members  to  give  precision,  finish,  and  sureness. 
For  a  good  handwriting  is   at   one  and   the  same  time 
free,  easy,  forceful,  sure,  plain,    and    pleasing.      No 
one  set  of  muscles,  or   even    two,   can    produce  all  these 
qualities.       Let   us   have,  therefore,  more   of  co-opera- 
tion and  less  of  single-handed  attempts  and  failures. 

Supt.  Supt.    Brooks   of    Philadelphia    lias    pre- 

Brooks  sented     :i      report      on      vertical      writing, 

He inling    that    vertical    penmanship 

be  used  exclusively  in  the  first  six  grades,  and  that  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  pupils  be  permitted 
to  make  such  variations  in  their  form  of  writing  as 
may  seem   best   suited    to   the    individual    hand. —   tin 

Pathfinder. 

[In  our  opinion  Supt.  Brooks  has  the  subject  of  writ- 
ing down  to  date.      His  views  come    near  OUT   own   and 


therefore  we  think  he  is  about  right.  We  think  that 
the  change  from  vertical  to  forward  or  backward  slant 
should  be  begun  in  the  fifth  instead  of  the  seventh 
school  year. — Editors.] 

To  Talk  Commenting  on  an    article  written    by   Supt. 

and  Write        J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  Intelli- 
gence, Chicago.  Sept.  '98,  Editor  Vaile  says  : 

"  Our  schools  begin  to  require  work  in  written  composition 
too  early  and  require'  the  teacher  to  put  forth  strength  in  thai 
direction  which  would  accomplish  more  good  if  exerted  along 
another  line.  Our  educators  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
language  primarily  is  talk  ;  that  the  power  to  talk  consecu 
tively  and  lucidly  must  be  acquired  before  one  can  write  ;  that 
written  speech  is  only  a  reflex  of  spoken  speech.  As  we  see  it . 
there  is  no  questioning  the  statement  that  any  person  who 
can  talk,  can  write  if  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  that  no  person 
can  write  who  cannot  talk.  *  *  *  *  The  ordinary  person 
can  write  as  well  as  he  can  talk,  and  he  who  cannot  express 
himself  on  paper  will  be  found  just   as  weak    in   bis  talking." 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  above  than  most  penmen  will 
admit.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  pupils  were 
taught  to  write  at  too  early  an  age  and  that  more  harm  was 
done  the  child  and  the  child's  writing  by  requiring  writing  in 
the  primary  grades  than  if  writing  were  deferred  until  the 
pupil  entered  the  grammar  grade  at  the  age  of  ten.  At  that 
time  the  pupil  has  something  tangible  to  say  and  is  old 
enough  to  say  it  by  means  of  written  characters  in  something 
other  than  cramped  and  crippled  calligraphy.  Writing  at  best 
is  but  a  complement  or  substitute  for  speech  and  is  not  as 
valuable,  therefore,  as  speech,  and  should  not  receive  as  much 
attention,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  characters  in  writing  be 
as  skillfully  executed  as  the  sounds  in  speech.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Vaile  in  his  statement  that  "the  ordinal  \ 
person  can  write  as  well  as  he  can  talk,"  for  the  reason  thai  be 
talks  more  than  he  writes  and  therefore  receives  more  practice 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  He  writes  proportionately  as 
well  as  he  talks  but  no  better.  On  the  other  band,  I  the  person 
who  writes  more  than  he  talks  will  write  proportionately 
better  being  more  practiced  in  it.  These  are  the  pills  thai  the 
old  time  penman  dislikes  to  swallow,  but  educators  are  com- 
pounding them  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  awaken  lo  the 
fact  thai  this  is  mar  the  twentieth  century;  that  the  world 
moves;  and  that  the  decade  ago  theories  are  no  more  the 
standard  articles  of  faith. 


A  Part  of 


"  I    believe    in    personal    method     in    this    sense 

i  bat  each  teacher  must  discover  methods  bj  the 
Parker's  study  of  psychology  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 

Pedagogic  development  of  the  human  being:  thai  he 
c        .  must  apply  that  which  he  thinks  is  lor  the  best 

good  of  his  pupils,  and  by  supplying  the  besl 
he  will  learn  something  better.  The  future  of  education 
means  the  closest  study  and  diagnosis  of  each  personality  and 
the  application  of  means  lo  develop  that  personality  into 
the  highest  stature  of  manhood  or  womanhood!  I  believe 
that  no  teacher,  no  one.  can  study  the  science  anil  ail  of  edu- 
cation and  remain  in  the  same  place,  applying  the  same 
methods  more  than  one  daj  at  a  time.  I  believe  that  what  we 
need  in  this  country,  to  day,  is  a  close,  careful,  unprejudiced, 
thorough  study  of  education  as  a  science.  1  believe  thai  dog 
matisni  should  have  an  end  and  in  ils  place  should  come 
scientific  methods  of  study  and  a  tentative  mode  of  applica- 
tion." Francis  W.  I'arki'.u. 

The  Penman  \m>  Artist  is  glad  to  subscribe  to  the  above. 
We  have  constantly   and    consistently    condemned   the  one 

method  -for  all  processes  as  being  narrow  and  but  partially 
true.     It   is  our  belief  thai    no  school  or  paper   can    prescribe 

courses  of  studs  and  practice  thai  are  adapted  to  individuals. 

We  believe    Ibat     leaders    should    rely  more    upon     themselves 

and  local  circumstances  or  environment   than   upon  theory, 

If  a  teacher  cannot  use  common  sense  in  meeting  individual 
needs  as  Ihey  arise  lie    hasn't    sense   enough    lo    apply  intclli 

gently  thai  which  some  one  els,-  says  Is  right,  and  we  main- 
tain   thai    he  who   leaches   the  same   to-day  as   yesterday  ;    the 

same  as  last  year;  or  the  same  as  he  did  a  decade  ago  is  thai 
fur  behind  in  bis  teaching.  We  believe,  too,  with  Col.  Parkei 
thai  scientific  does  not  mean  fixed  bul  ever  changing  o>  keep 
pace  with  development— thai  scientific  means  experiment 
rather  than  satisfaction.  "Be  up  and  doing"  is  our  mono. 
or  some  one  else  will,  and  in  the  end  will  do  you.    You  must 

,b,  or  lie   undone.      It    is  the   law  of  grow       of  develop! 

of  progress.    Writing  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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nOVEHENT  QUESTIONS  BY  BACKUS 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  April  4,  1899. 
Editors  Penman  and  Artist  : 

I  have  been  reading  Tiik  Penman  and  Artist  for  sometime 
and  consider  it  an  excellent  paper.  I  notice  what  you  say 
with  reference  to  movement  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
vim  answer  these  questions  in  your  nexl  issue  :  What  move- 
iiu-nt  should  beflrei  taught  to  pupils?  The  whole  arm,  finger, 
or  combined?  Should  not  the  fore  arm  movement  be  consid 
ered  the  main  movement  for  all  writing  with  sympathetic  aid 
of  the  fingers  ?  I  agree  with  you  that  a  combined  movement 
is  the  proper  movement  for  all  round  work,  but  how  is  it  to 
be  taught?  Shall  we  begin  with  the  combined  movement 
from  tin-  beginning,  which  I  consider  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  acquire?  It  is  a  movement  which  involves  the  exercise  of 
the  muscles  of  tin-  shoulder,  arm  and  hand  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  harmonize  these  three  forces  is  certainly  very 
difficult  for  pupils  who  have  little  or  no  skill.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  each  movement  should  be  cultivated 
separately  after  which  they  can  be  harmonized  and  combined. 
I  would  teach  the  whole  arm  movement  first  and  follow  with 
the  finger  and  fore-arm  movements.  The  combined  movement 
should  be  the  last  to  receive  consideration.  If  combined 
movement  ts  taught  from  the  beginning  there  is  a  tendency 
for  pupils  to  use  too  much  linger  movement  and  in  fact  the 
finger  movement  becomes  the  principle  movement  and  the 
arm  merely  assists  it;  while  in  my  opinion  the  arm  move- 
ment ought  to  be  the  main  motion  to  be  assisted  by  the 
fingers. 

I  would  infer  from  your  article  that  you  are  opposed  to  too 
much  movement  for  fear  the  physical  training  will  be  above 
the  mental.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  very  little 
mental  training  can  be  derived  from  writing  slowly.  Upon 
the  other  hand  I  Believe  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  can  be 
cultivated  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  training  the  muscles  so 
that  the  letters  and  words  can  be  made  rapidly  and  accurately 
as  the  mind  directs.  The  mind  of  course  in  all  cases  should 
be  the  master  and  the  muscle  is  but  the  servant  of  the  will. 
But  it  takes  a  great  deal  longer  to  acquire  skill  to  make  a 
letter  gracefully  and  accurately  than  to  get  a  perception  of  it. 
Take  for  instance  the  capital  letter  "  O."  It  takes  very  little 
time  for  the  pupil  to  get  a  perception  of  the  letter  compared 
with  the  time  it  takes  to  acquire  the  skill  to  make  it.  The 
mind  cannot  get  the  muscle  to  act  until  it  has  received  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  training.  It  sometimes  takes  weeks  and 
months  to  train  the  muscle  to  make  letters  that  the  mind  can 
perceive  of  in  a  minute. 

I  ask  you  these  questions  merely  because  I  am  interested  in 
the  work  and  want  these  matters  discussed  with  a  view  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  will  profit  by  the 
diseussion. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  work,  I  remain, 
Yours  fraternally, 

Albert  Backus. 

[Your  questions  and  suggestions  are  up-to-date,  practical, 
and  candid.  You  deserve  our  best  thot.  And  here  it  is  in  a 
nutshell.  Arm  movement  should  first  be  taught  to;  pupils 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  because  arm  muscles  develop 
before  finger  muscles.  But  they  should  be  allowed  to  write 
large  enough  to  use  the  arm  movement  and  not  be  requlredito 
write  small.  We  shall  present  this  subject  in  a  new  way^soon 
in  our  Primary  Penmanship  department.  Keep  your  eye  on 
it.  The  true  movement,  as  you  say,  is  the  combined.  Finger 
movement  need  not  be  taught.  It  develops  itself.  Nature  has 
provided  for  it.  Arm  movement  needs  to  be  taught.  Why  ? 
Because  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm  are  not  skillful  enough 
to  produce  such  small  forms  and  movements  as  modern,  every- 
day writing  demands.  They  must  be  trained.  This  requires 
practice,  activity,  repetition.  This  arm  training  should  be  but 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end.  Pure  arm  movement  is 
an  extreme  movement  for  writing  just  the  same  as  pure  finger 
movement.  But  people  use  the  fingers  to  excess  in  writing 
because  they  were  taught  to  write  too  small  and  too  young. 
As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  excessive  finger  action,  arm 
training  is  essential.  The  mistake  is  iiTteaching  arm  move- 
metit  with  a  view  of  obliterating  finger  action  instead  of 
lessening  it  and  reducing  it  to  a  normal  basis.  For  finger 
movement  is  as  normal  as  any  other,  providing  it  is  not 
excessive.  Teach  enough  arm  movement  to  counteract  ex- 
cessive finger  action  and  combined  movement  is  the  result. 
Pure  finger  movement  is  too  tiring  and  too  limited  for  con- 
tinuous, rapid  writing.  Pure  arm  movement  is  too  difficult 
and  unmanageable  for  common,  every-day  people  and  usage. 
Combined  movement  is  easy  to  create  and  easy  to  control 
(arm  muscles  create,  hand  muscles  control).  Yes,  we  do  be- 
lieve in  too  much  movement  as  well  as  in  too  little.  So  do  we 
believe  in  too  much  thot  as  well  as  in  too  little.  Too  much 
physical  training nieanstoo  little  thot  or  paralysis  (muscular). 
Too  much  mental  training  means  too  little  physical  training 
or  paralysis  (mental).     We  cannot  have  too  much  mental  and 


physical  training  unless  we  neglect  character,  'flu  tendency 
is  toward  too  little  training  rather  than  overtraining,  hence 
the  mission  of  The  Penman  and  Artist.  We  do  protest,  how 
ever,  against  one-sided  training,  in  other  things  as  well  as  in 
writing.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  and  from  others 
along  this  line.—  Editors.] 


BY    J.    D.   VALENTINE,    JR.,    BELLEFONTE,    PA. 


I  congratulate  you  upon  placing  such  a  magnificent  maga 
zine  as  the  Penman  and  Artist  before  the  teachers  of  Ohio  and 
elsewhere.  During  my  fifteen  years  in  public  school  work  in 
Ohio,  I've  often  wondered  why  such  a  magazine  could  not  live 
and  grow  fat.  Your  magazine  is  well  worth  the  careful 
perusal  of  all  wide-awake  up-to-date  teachers.  My  earnest 
wish  is  that  you  may  reap  far  beyond  the  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions—a pecuniary  harvest  which  your  new  and  wise-like 
venture  justly  deserves. 

Chicago,  111.  J.  0.  Wise. 
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THE  HYGIENE    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS 

BY   DR.    G.   W.    FITZ,    OF   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  his  paper  relating  to 
writing  which  was  read  before  the  National  Council  of 
Education  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  ti,  1898: 

"Writing  presents  difficulties  similar  to  those  of  reading, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary  symbols. 
This  is,  however,  intensified  by  the  required  drawing  of  the 
conventional  forms  of  letters.  This  drawing  is  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  smallness  of  the  letters  necessi- 
tates a  muscular  control  of  which  the  child  is  relatively 
incapable.  When  to  this  is  added  the  new  requirement  of 
making  the  first  attempts  with  pen  and  ink,  the  difficulty 
has  become  enormous.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  effort 
at  fine  co-ordination  demanded  of  a  young  child  by  writing 
with  a  pen  leads  to  a  degree  of  nervous  exhaustion  unap 
proached  by  other  school  work.  Many  a  teacher  has  come  to 
feel  that  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  child  is,  indeed,  mightier 
than  a  sword  !  A  rational  substitute  for  this,  which  may  be 
made  of  high  educational  value,  is  blackboard  drawing  and 
picture  writing,  which  the  children  so  enthusiastically  under 
take  whenever  an  opportunity  is  given  them." 

[This  but  voices  in  an  authoritative  way  our  convic- 
tions. We  believe  that  children  ought  not  to  write 
before  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  and  if  they  are 
required  to  write  before  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
write  in  such  a  large  and  unrestrained  manner  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  the  slow,  cramped,  drawing, 
linger  movement  so  paralyzing  to  the  child  and  demor- 
alizing to  his  future  penmanship. — Editors.] 
Cramped  Teachers  in  general  and   penmen   in   par- 

Movement  ticulai-  are  complaining  of  the  gripping- 
pen  habit  on  the  part  of  children.  As  a 
rule  they  attribute  it  to  some  evil  disposition  (inborn) 
in  the  child  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  overcome 
and  prevent  it.  For  years  we  were  in  the  same  per- 
plexing frame  of  mind.  But  we  now  believe  the  causes 
are  more  apparent  and  tangible,  therefore  more  remedi- 
able.  In  the  first  place  children  are  required  to  write 
too  soon  and  too  small.  Both  conditions  cause  them  to 
use  the  fingers  to  excess.  But  these  causes  cannot  be 
removed  until  educators  and  teachers  conclude  that 
written  work,  much  at  least,  during  the  first  years  of 
school  life  is  unnecessary.  But  as  educational  reform- 
ers are  now  advocating  this  change  it  may  come  before 
we  imagine.  It  cannot  come  too  soon  for  the  child  and 
for  the  child's  future  handwriting. 

Lead  and  One  of  the  causes  of  "gripping"  in  writ- 

Slate  Pencils  ing  is  that  nearly  all  children  are  required 
to  use  the  pencil,  either  slate  or  lead,  and 
it  requires  pressure.  Pressure  requires  tight  or  linn 
holding  and  in  a  little  while  it  develops  into  gripping. 
By  the  time  the  pen  is  taken  up,  usually  during  the 
nei I  or  third  years,  the  condition  has  become  habit- 
ual. It  would  gradually  disappear,  partially  at  least, 
if  QO  more  work  was  done  with  the  pencil,  but  the  fact 
of  it  is  the  pencil  is  used  more  than  the  pen  during  the 
entire  school  period  or  life.  Soft  pencils  require  less 
pressure  than  hard  ones  but  they  are  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  and  tedious  to  keep  sharpened.  In 
fact  pencil  sharpening  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  nuisances  of  the  school  room. 


One  The  remedy  or  palliative  that  can  be  ap- 

Remedy  plied  by  many,  while   other  and   more  im- 

portant reforms  are  being  inaugurated,  is 
to  introduce  the  pen  as  the  common,  every-day  imple- 
ment for  all  written  work.  The  pen,  however,  should 
be  smooth  pointed  and  tolerably  coarse,  as  a  line  pointed 
pen  develops  timidity  and  gripping,  two  things  that  we 
need  to  get  away  from  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible. 
A  small  stub  pen  is  not  undesirable;  in  fact  it  is  the  in- 
strument that  many  of  the  children's  parents  use.  The 
coarser  the  pen  the  less  pressure  needed  to  make  a 
mark  and  the  cheaper  the  paper  necessary  to  be  used. 
Use  such  a  pen  for  all  written  work  and  as  a  result 
there  will  be  more  freedom  and  less  gripping. 

The  To  our   minds  there   is  but  one  true  and 

True  real  reform.     This  is  to  require  no  small 

Way  writing   in  the   primary  grades.      If  chil- 

dren are  allowed  to  write  large  or  upon 
the  blackboard  they  will  not  resort  to  the  lingers  but 
will  use  the  arm  instead.  By  so  doing  they  will  not 
contract  the  twin  habits  of  gripping  and  linger  move- 
ment— the  two  primary  evils  of  correct  writing.  Small 
writing  on  the  part  of  children  necessitates  excessive 
finger  action,  and  tine  pens  or  pencils  encourage  grip- 
ping. Avoid  both  by  allowing  children  to  write  much 
upon  the  blackboard  and  with  a  coarse  pen  and  in  a 
large  hand  upon  cheap  paper.  We  say  chetip  paper  be- 
cause we  know  that  as  yet  school  boards  are  not  willing 
to  supply  enough  good  paper. 

Sentence  After    practicing    writing     by    the    word 

Writing  method,  as  explained   in  the  March-April 

number,  for  a  period  comprising  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole  of  the  first  school  year,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  sentences  and  capital  letters  be  taken  up  in 
much  the  same  manner.  The  one  thing  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  minil  is  interest  and  simplicity.  Choose 
subjects  that  are  interesting  and  simple  in  thot  and 
execution.  If  you  desire  to  present  the  capital  F  and 
decide  to  introduce  the  subject  of  fish  as  something  ap- 
propriate, step  to  the  board  and  draw  the  picture  of  a 
fish,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  what  you  have  represen- 
ted ?  What  they  do?  Where  they  live?  What  they 
are  good  for?  etc.  You  should  expect  and  require 
complete  and  correct  answers.  After  developing  the 
thot  that  fish  swim  you  may  proceed  to  write  the  sen- 
tence upon  the  board,  asking,  as  you  do  so,  what  the 
chalk  has  said?  Then  let  the  children  proceed  to  write 
the  same  upon  their  slates  or  paper  or  upon  the  black- 
board, or  both,  by  turns.  Children  like  to  work  at  the 
board  for  a  short  time  at  least,  and  considerable  of  such 
work  should  be  given  them.  Have  them  write  the  sen- 
tence after  having  looked  intently  at  the  copy  for  a  few 
seconds  or  moments.  Then  let  them  write  it  by  look- 
ing at  the  copy  frequently.  Then  let  them  write  the 
word  fish,  beginning  it  with  the  capital.  After  this  let 
them  practice  the  V  alone.  If  necessary,  explain  the 
different  parts  of  the  letter  by  separating  it  into  three 
strokes  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  direction  and 
shape  of  each.  This  one  line  may  serve  for  one  or 
more  lessons,  depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  class, 
the  time  allowed  for  each  lesson,  and  the  number  of 
thots  and  details  introduced  by  the  teacher. 

Capitals  At    this   stage   of  growth   or   development 

and  endeavor  to    explain    in    a  simple  way  the 

Punctuation  use  of  capitals  anil  of  the  "little  round 
dot"  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  finally 
giving  its  name  if  no  one  suggests  it.  You  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  teacher  of  writing  if  you  teach  only  the 
execution  of  letters.  It  is  your  duty  to  correlate  the 
subject  of  elementary  language  with  that  of  writing. 
The  two    are  co-operative,   the   latter   being   worthless 
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Without  the  former.     Keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the 

children  need  writing  in  order  that  they  may  express 
and  record  their  ideas.  If  you  do  this  you  will  not 
likely  overdo  the  technical  part.  Ileallht'ul  positions 
need  to  be  secured  and  retained  by  constant  attention 
until  they  become  habitual.  Remember  that  plainness 
(legibility)  but  not  accuracy  should  be  expected  and 
required.  Attempt  at  accuracy  retards  freedom,  de- 
velops gripping,  and  causes  the  child  to  lean  over  the 
desk  thereby  injuring  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  body. 


GOOD,  PLAIN  WRITING  WON 

The  following  information  from  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News'1  was  sent  us  by  K.  Warren,  the  business  educa- 
tor, of  Earlville,  111.:' 

TX  7"  ANTED  —  A  shipping  clerk  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
*       lishment  ;  must  he  honest,  sober  and  competent  ;  state 
experience  and  wages. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  answers  were  received.  In  looking 
*>ver  the  mail  the  following  principles  of  appearances  were 
adhered  to  and  seemingly  confirmed  : 

1.  All  purely  Spencerian  hands  were  rejected  ;  they  are  too 
thin,  not  easy  to  read  and  too  much  alike  ;  figures  not  precise 
and  sharp;  hard  on  the  eyes;  figures  not  clear  for  adding; 
the  thin  lines  trying. 

2.  All  writing  with  pronounced  European  type  'too  much 
slant!  rejected;  figures  in  the  French  type  of  Roman  char- 
acters are  not  sharp  and  clear  cut  ;  Germans  write  this  un- 
sightly Roman  extensively. 

3.  All  strongly  backhanded  writings  rejected  on  first  peru- 
sal; they  are  not  easy  to  read  and  are  mostly  a  little  "quircky." 

4.  All  uneven,  childish  hands  rejected. 

t  >f  the  260  letters  but  one  was  first  class — four  second 
class,  four  third  class,  two  fourth  class,  247  not  worth 
replying  to,  two  sent  stamps  for  reply.  The  one  se- 
lected was  "beautifully  clear,  slightly  slanted,  rather 
heavy,  black-ink  writing,  without  error  of  orthography 
and  punctuation.1' 

This  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  value  of  good, 
plain  writing.     It  is  appreciated.      It  wins. 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  penmen. 

The  two  important  events,  in  the  life  of  a  man,  are  when  he 
examines  his  upper  lip,  and  sees  the  hair  coming,  and  when 
he  examines  the  top  of  his  head,  and  sees  the  hair  goin<*      No 

JOKE. 

A  little  girl  in  a  suburban  school  was  asked  bv  her  teacher 
what  most  people  found,  even  in  warm  countries,  when  they 
got  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  "  Most  people  find,"  said 
the  little  girl,  "  that  they  are  out  of  breath." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  little  Bessie  had  ever  seen  a  snake 
and  as  it  writhed  along  she  ran  into  the  house,  breathless  with 
her  discovery.  "Oh,  mamma,  come  quick!"  she  cried. 
"  Here's  a  tail  wagging  without  any  dog." 

Sister  :  "Why  don't  you  marry  her?  " 

Brother  :  "  I'd  like  to,  but  unfortunately  she  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  her  speech." 
Sister:  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
Brother  :  "  She  can't  say  yes." 

Little  Jimmy  visits  his  father's  office,  and  after  examining 
the  typewriting  machine,  observes  to  his  mother-  ■■  Sav 
mamma,  what  do  they  take  those  to  the  theatre  for  ?  " 

"  My  boy,"  replied  his  mother,  "they  do  not  take  them  to 
the  theatre. 

'\jye!1-  it>s  mighty  funny  then.  Pa  was  telling  Mr  Me- 
Nonies  that  he  took  his  type  writer  to  the  thea— " 

"  Ja™*?."  said  his  father,  sternly;  "I  will  see  vou  in  the 
stable  this  evening. 


Miss  Euna  B.  Craft. 
whose  portrait  appears 
herewith,  was  born  at 
Cortland,  O.,  in  187S.  She 
received  her  education  in 
the  public  schools  of 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
and  of  Sharon  Pa.,  grad- 
uating from  the  Sharon 
High  School  in  1897.  In 
1898  she  attended  t  h  e 
Zanerian  Art  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

M  iss  Craft  has  more 
than  the  usual  talent  in 
art  lines  and.  what  is  still 
better,  and  indispensable 
to  success,  she  also  pos- 
sesses that  other  talent, 
industry.  Shu  has  therefore  not  merely  a  taste  or  talent  for 
the  beautiful,  but  she  has  acquired  no  small  degree  of  skill 
and  knowledge  thru  application.  She  is  an  accomplished 
artist  and  penman  ;  the  latter  being  evidenced  in  a  letter 
from  her  pen  which  is  reproduced  on  page  27.  She  has 
special  qualifications  as  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and 
writing  along  artistic  as  well  us  practical  lines. 

Personally,  Miss  Craft,  is  of  the  vital-mental  temperament, 
pleasing  in  manner,  ambitious  tho  retiring,  refined  and 
above  the  average  in  good  looks.  She  is  a  living  example  of 
the  fact  that  a  woman  may  be  womanly,  practically  educated, 
and  useful  as  well  as  refined. 
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The  above  design  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Chas. 
P.  Morse.  Waterville,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Morse  is  a  constant  reader  of  The  Penman  and  Artist, 
and  is  a  firm  believer  in  penmanship  and  art  publications 
for  those  whose  talents  lie  in  that  direction. 

The  book  plate  shown  here  is  a  good  example  of  that 
branch  of  art,  to  which  he  devotes  his  time  after  business 
hours. 

Mr.  Morse  will  contribute  an  article  on  "  Book  Plates  "  in  a 
later  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Artist. 
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FREE    STYLE.   ROUND    HAND.       SEE    PREVIOUS    NUMBER.       STUDY    RHYTHMIC    REPETITION    AND    CRAt'E. 


GOOD    WORDS    FROn    FRIENDS    OF    THE    PENHAN    AND 
ARTIST 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  The  Penman  and  Artist;  in 
fact  I  would  not  take  50c  for  the  first  copy. 

Mankato,  Minn.  *    J.  C.  Kasmi  sskn. 

Your  last  Penman  and  Artist  is  grand.  The  cover  design 
is  the  most  artistic,  graceful  and  easy  that  has  ever  appeared 
«'n  any  penman's  paper.  G.  H.  Gillis, 

Sycamore,  O.  Sign  Painter. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
for  the  profession  through  your  thinking,  skill,  and  editing. 
The  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  bright  reflection  of  the  lumi- 
naries behind  it.  Long  'may  you  live  to  give  the  penmanship 
world  light.     Enclosed  find  my  subscription. 

Seattle,  Wash.  J.  p.  Wilson, 

Pres.  Wilson  Bus.  College. 

Enclosed  find  my  subscription  to  Penman  and  Artist. 
Want  the  paper  from  year  to  year.  Send  bill  whenever  I  owe 
you  anything.  I  want  The  Penman  and  Artist  because  it 
seems  to  have  some  regard  for  mental  as  well  as  physical 
development.  A.  V.  Fekhit, 

Oakland,  Cal.  Prin    Polytechnic  Bus.  College. 

I  have  examined  The  Penman  and  Artist  thoughtfully  and 
can  truthfully  say  that  it  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  competitors.  R.  B.  HrLL, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  With  Connecticut  Bus.  College. 

I  am  delighted  with  The  Penman  and  Artist.  The  educa- 
tional phase  of  penmanship  is  handled  in  a  masterly  way.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  production  of  such  a  brilliant  and 
meritorious  publication. 

Bear  Branch.  Ind.  C,  II.  French. 

Have  just  received  The  Penman  and  Artist  and  I  must  say 

that  it  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw.  I  rejoice  iii 
the  taei  thai  I  km>w  the  two  men  who  are  the  leaders  in  pen 
art  publications    Of   the    World.      I  do    not    hesitate    to  say  that 

The  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  on  earth. 
Kvaiisville.  Ind.  I'.  T.  Mit.i.Ei:. 

Prin.  Governor  ScnooL 
You  are  giving  us  the  finest  paper  ever  published. 
Rutherford  College,  N.  C.  \\  .  P.  CAMERON. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  for  March  and  April  is  an  all-round 
educational    journal.      Every  teaeher    of  penmanship    should 

read  and  digest  the  articles  on  the  first  few  pages. 

Millersvillu.  Pa.  P.  I,.  Haeheri.k, 

With  First   l'a.  State  Normal. 

I  have  just  read  the  recent  issue  ofTHE  Penman  and  Aktist 
from  cover  to  cover.     It  la  excellent,     it  effects  me  education* 

ally  like  n  masterly  sermon  does  religiously  and  morall  \ 
Baltimore.  Mil.  "      C.  C.  Lister, 

With  Sadler's  Bryant  and  Stratton  Bus.  College. 


The  March-April  number  of  The  I'f.nman  and  Artist  is  full 
of  inspiration  and  help  for  both  student  and  teacher.  It  is  a 
grand  paper.     Success  to  it. 

Rutland,  Vt.  .1.  K.  Leamy. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  finest  paper  published  on 
penmanship  that  I  have  seen. 

New  Columbia,  111.  O.  H.  Johnson. 

Thk  Penman  and  Artist  is  a  beauty.  Personally.  I  con 
gratulate  you ;  professionally,  I  thank  you  for  constantly 
keeping  in  the  front  rank  with  everything  you  undertake. 
The  March  April  number  is  by  far  the  best  one  you  have  ever 
issued. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success,  which  you  so  richly  merit, 
I  remain.  Very  respectfully, 

Parsons,  Kans.  J.  C.  Olson, 

Pres.  Parsons  bus.  College. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  50c  to  pay  my  year's  subscription  to 
The  Penman  and  Aktist,  which,  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  and 
Bcience  of  writing,  I  consider  lias  no  equal  for  broadness  and 

common  sense. 

Loudonville,  Ohio.  R.  II.  Ross. 

The  March-April  Penman  and  Artist  received.  I  assure 
you  that  if  you  keep  it  up  to  the  high  excellency  which  it  has 
reached,  it  will  have  my  hearty  approval  in  a  substantial 
support. 

1  have  just  commenced  on  slip  No.  I6,  Of  "  Simplified 
Script,"  and  will  continue  until  1  go  thru  your  Manual.  I 
am  beginning  to  like  it  more  and  more.  I  use  it  a  ureal  deal 
in  my  regular  correspondence.  s.  B.  Fahnestock, 

Mel'berson.  Kans.  With  McPlurson  College. 

The  March  April  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Aktist  has  been 
received,  and  it  is  indeed  a  "  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever."   It  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  instructive  to  the  mind  and 

inspiring  to  the  soul,  and  the  illustrations  are  peerless. 

YOU  are  certainly  "in  it,"  ami  with  a  "vim,"  when  it  conns 
to  publishing  a  penman's  paper  but  what  else  could  be 
expected  when  it  is  edited  b>  such  talent,  I  inclose  ioc  for 
your  "  New  Catalog." 

Ilion,  N.  V.  C.  F.  Woi.ee. 

The  Penman  and  Aktist  is  rich  in  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  every  article  gives  evidence  of  careful  thought,  common 
sense  and   ripe  experience      1    trust    yon    will   soon    make  it  a 

monthly. 
Rochester,  N.  V.  E.  C.  Mills. 

If  I  wire  limited  to  a  subscription  to  one  paper  it  would 
be  THE  Penman   \nd  Aktist. 

Portsmouth.  N.  II.  .1.  C.  BATCHBXDBR. 

The  Penman  and  Ani-i  i-  certainly   a  gem  among  penman- 
ship pttblieat  ion-, 
Pratt,  Qa.  J.  C.  Pi.anton. 
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WANT  GOOD  WORK? 


Then  work  for  the  U.  5   Gov't.     Over   VVUa^vj.    l^cu^^jL^y^r  1"b  JLo^-Cv^ 
8"),(K)0  Positions  filled  through  Civil  Service 
examinations.    We  teach   and    aid    you   to 
secure     employment.       Write,     enclosing 
stamp,  for  imformatdon  to 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction. 

Sla.  B.  WASHINGTON.  DC.  \  C  •  n 


LEARN 

TO 

WRITE 

Practically  and  beauti- 
fully, learn  to  draw 
truthfully  and  artistic- 
ally, and  learn  to  teach 
scientifically  by  sub- 
scribing for  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  and 
studying  and  practicing 
from  its  pages. 
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ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXAIWNED  AND  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


AND 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


DON'T  KICK  .  .  . 

Yourself  nor  us  if  you  do  not 
get  The  Penman  and  Artist  by 
the  10th  of  February,  April, 
June,  August,  October  or  De- 
cember, but  notify  us  so  that 
we  can  send  you  another  before 
the  supply  is  gone.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  "gobbled  up" 
about  as  quickly  as  hot  buck- 
wheat cakes  by  people  of  good 
appetites  and  good  manners. 


WANTED ! 


First-Class  Advertisers  who  have 

First-Class  Articles  for  sale, 

to  Advertise  in 

Trie  Penman  and  Rrtist. 

We  have  a  splendid  class  of  Intel- 
ligent readers  who  are  patrons  of 
np-to-date  productions. 


WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  says : 

"  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with   which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effective  methods  of  in- 
dicating  pronunciation;   in  terse   and  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts  and  in  practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 
Specimen  pages  etc..  sent  nn  application. 

(5.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO..  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


TEACHERS  AND   STUDENTS! 


I  have  something  you  need-it  is  the  "  MAGIC  FLEXIBLE  PENHOLDER  " 
made  of  wire,  ventilated,  light,  will  not  roll  off  or  ink  desk  when  laid  down,  is  an  envelope 
opener,  paper  cutter,  ink  eraser,  and  it  will  not  cramp  hand  or  fingers.  Business  men, 
teachers  and  students  all  say  the  old  stiff  holder  isn't  in  it  with  the  "  Magic  Flexible." 
Sample  and  terms  for  10  cts.  silver  and  3  one-cent  stamps. 

JAMES    G.   STICKNEY,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 


IF  VOD  HAVE  M  IDEA  .  . 

or  a  design  that  is  new  and 
good,  let  us  present  it  to 
25,000  readers  by  printing  it 
in  the  best  Penman's  paper 
on  earth — 

. .  THE  PENIAAN  AND  ARTIST 
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Half -Tones 


Established  1861 


Zinc  Etchings, 
Wood  Cuts  and 


the 
fiiglmt 

Wax  Engravings       Quality 
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Tor  gusinm  gojjcges. 


Reproduction  of  shorthand  notes  anc 
penmanship  a  specialty 
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Beginning  June  First.  '99.  Special  Tuuo  Months'  Course  in  J 
Plain  or  Ornate  Writing,  designed  especially  for  Teachers. 
»  Amateurs,  and  Professionals.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  < 
I*  get  the  finishing  touches  put  on  your  uuriting  during  vacation. 
|  Every  copy  uJritten  direct  from  my  pen.  Nou)  is  the  time  to 
>  enter.  Price  $2.00.  Send  15  cents  for  uJritten  letter  contain- 
j>    ing  fun  information.     Circular  free.     Address, 


C.  W.   RRNSOfT), 

Penman.  Central  College, 

KHNSRS    CITY.    MO. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Educated  Young  Men. 


THERE  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  this  country,  graduates  of  commercial  schools,  high  schools, 
normal    schools,  anil    colleges,  who    would    make    excellent    commercial    teachers,  who    are    needed 
as   commercial    teachers,  and    who    would    find    teaching    the    commercial    branches  delightful    and 
remunerative  employment. 

City  school  boards  everywhere  are  establishing  commercial  departments  in  high  schools,  oi  are 
opening  separate  commercial  high  schools,  and  new  business  colleges  are  being  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  conditions  have  made  a  demand  upon  the  Williams  &  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute  for  young  men  of  good  general  education  and  such  training  in  the  commercial  branches 
as  that  institution  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  impart,  which  has  during  the  last  year  been  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  and  which  seems  certain  to  increase. 

The  demand  upon  the  above  institution  for  teachers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  from  it  emanated  the 
Williams  &  Rogers  publications— the  leading   commercial    text-books  in    print,  and    also  to  the  reputation 

of  the  school  for  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

A  special  summer  session  will  be  held  for  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.     Correspondence  with 

qualified  to  teach  penmanship  especially  solicited. 
Information  will  be  mailed  to  an\  address, 


s 

s 


Rochester  Business  Institute, 


$  99  Court  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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M  PENMAN  ANDARTISI 


FINEST    SUPPLIES    FOR    PENMEN    AND 
ARTISTS 

Our  supplies  have  long  been  known  as 
the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and  our  prices 
are  as  low  :is  they  can  be  made  and  business 
maintained. 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except 
where  express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in 
which  case  carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  — The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made-best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all 
fine  script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  ',  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 12c- 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  — One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork— busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
Sens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
ross7Sc.,  \  Gross25c.,  l  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  dur- 
able, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has  never 

been    excelled,  if  equaled.      GrOSS  75C., 

%  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

c; ill.. It's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A  fine 
w  riting  pen.  Cross  $1.00.  l4  Gross  25e., 
1  Doz.:.      12c- 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen 
—  A  medium  tine  writing  pen.  Gross 
75c.,    l,  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen 
—A business  i.en.  Gross {1.00,  J^Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12e- 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— I'sed  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  '  , 
Gross  25c,  1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6pens25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25e,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens— For  mak- 
ing German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1,  1'..  2.  2%,  3.  31.,.  4.  5  and  6  single 
pointed  "and  10,  20  and  30  double 
pointed - -  -  -  25c 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — 
Holds  2  pens  at  one  time  10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand 
made,  rosewood,  12  inches  long  and 
in,, si  beautiful  and  perfect  holder 
made.     1  holder 50c. 

Straight  Penholder— Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc    I  holder 10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - 28c 

500  by  express [5c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 30c. 

500  by  express       75c. 

1000  by  express.. ..$1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  bust  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  phot, :>  engraving.  1  Bot 

tie  30c. 

Arnold's    Japan    Ink— Nearly    %    pint 

bottle  ...40c 

White  Ink— Very  fine.    1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  papei 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express      $-.'.00 

Writing  Paper— Same  qualitj  asabove 

m,  i ,1  but  i"  lb,  pet  >■  am.  i  ream 

\>\   express       |1.75 

Prnctici  Papi  i  Bi  I  for  the  money  to 
be  had     I  ream  by  express  •    IS 

I    tamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 

100  fine  whin    ...  35c. 

, .   in  i  kind  by  express $1.35 

When  ,  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  wi  can  furnish  almost 
anything  and  save  >ou  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  forsmall  amounts. 
Address 

ZANEB  &  lll.nsl  i: 

Columbus,  O. 


*  Money  is  J  brown  ^ivay  * 


'* 


cAsk  for  Art  Catalogue. 


When  you  buy  a  Type- 
writer that  is  not  built  on 
accepted  scientific  princi- 
ples. Such  a  machine  %ill 
eat  itself  up  in  repair  bills 
and  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance 

The.... 

Smith  Premier 
Typewriter 

is  constructed  on  the  best  knonvn  scientific  principles,  is  of 
simple  parts,  is  the  most  durable  machine  made  and  the  most 
economical  to  buy 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co* 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 

Organized  1892.  Incorporated  1893. 

PARSONS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

I A  High  Grade  Business  College.) 

Teachers  of  national  reputation. 
Finest  College  Building  in  America. 
Heated  and  lighted  with  Natural  Gas. 
More  than  9-10  of  its  graduates  in  good  positions. 
Expenses  lower  than  anv  other  College  in  the  state. 
R.  K.  Fare  paid. 

Fall  term  opens  September  5,  1899. 


Departments  : 
Business, 
Shorthand, 
Typewriting, 
Normal, 
Penmanship, 
Telegraphy 


Address,        J.  C.  OLSON,  M.  A.,  President,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

PRMDF. SIMON  TORE'S  SOLILOQUY -w 


WHOLE  ARM    MUSCULAR    MOVEMENT. 


IF  SHAKES 
PEARE  ROTE 
WITH    THE    ' 

Fi^<;ea^  he 

WAS  A   FOOL 

HOMES!  0L0  ARE   "* 

MAOfA   PMG   Mli-,^"-^^ 

TAKE   WH 

WRIT  1 

PR0CL1 

WITH    T 

FINqER 

FREE  TH 
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THE    FINCERS    l-IAT    "0    FOR   CHOPPIN 
WOOD  OR   bH-OVEUN    COflL    DOT  THE 
WHOLE    ARN    MUSCULAR  MOver-tENT 
IS     THE     THIN  Ci     FOR    VVRITiN. 

FIBERS   ARE     N.G-.   THEY   ARE0ur| 
OF  DATE  -  I5ACK  NUMBERS.     Sf.£  ? 


FlNGERS  ARE  FAKES  5- ONLY  FOOLS  AND  FIDDLERS  U5E  EM. 
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fiistory  A  hundred  years  ago  the  round  hand  was 

IM  a  used  almost  universally.     Its  merits  were 

nutshell  beauty  and  plainness.  Its  demerits  were 
slowness  and  complexity  of  execution.  It 
was  in  part  superseded  by  the  angular  hand.  Its 
merits  were  beauty  and  speed.  Its  demerits  were  il- 
legibility and  fancifulness.  Fifty  years  ago  both  were 
supplanted  by  the  semi-angular  hand.  Its  merits  were 
beauty,  rapidity,  and  plainness.  Its  demerits  were  its 
beauty  and  skillfulness.  Today  it  is  giving  way  to 
simplicity  of  form  and  simpleness  in  execution. 


Star/tr/ V 


asi 


ds 


The  tine  lines,  smooth  shades,  complex,  graceful 
capitals,  long  loops,  etc.,  etc.,  have  merged  into  strong 
lines,  simple,  bold  capitals,  short  loops,  etc.  These 
beauty  conditions  have  given  way  to  business  and 
utility.  The  old  was  too  beautiful,  and  consequently 
too  slow,  for  modern  usage  in  school  or  business. 

Coo  much  With  the  advent  of  the  vertical  comes  the 
Rotundity  revival  of  the  old-time  rotundity.  A 
round  hand  is  a  good  thing.  But  a  hand 
may  be  too  round  as  well  as  too  angular.  The  semi- 
angular  hand  has  proven  dangerously  angular  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  citizen.  So,  too,  will  the  ex- 
tremely round  hand  prove  dangerously  round  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  citizen. 

Too  much  or  extreme  rotundity  means  slowness  if 
written  well,  or  illegibility,  if  written  poorly  or  swiftly. 

rrr\J29J2t/TV  -\MJLuy 

THE     RESULT     OF    TOO      MUCH    ROTUNDITY     OF     MOVEMENT. 


The  o  and  a  will  become  too  similar,  the  i  and  e  too 
similar,  »,  w,  and  6  doubtful,  etc.,  etc.  Rotundity  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  lends  a  charm  to  execution, 
but,  as  an  extremity,  it  is  as  bad  as  extreme  angularity. 

Reform  Vertical  writing  was  proposed  as  a  reform 

and  to  correct  the  habit  of   writing  extremely 

Craze  slanting  with   its  resultants  of   angularity 

and  illegibility.  As  being  taught  by  some 
it  is  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. But  by  many  it  is  being  used  as  a  craze,  to  be 
used  until  something  new  comes  along  and  then  that  to 
be  discarded  again.  Many  are  affecting  a  vertical 
hand  simply  because  it  is  new  and  popular.  Whereas, 
it  was  and  is  proposed  only  as  a  compromise  between 
forward  and  backward  slant,  and  not  as  a  final  product 
for  all.  Bear  in  mind  that  slant  is  a  minor  rather 
than  a  primary  essential  in  script  characters.  Bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  extremists  for  and  against  any 
issue  or  reform.  You  will  find  fools  on  both  sides,  and 
those  who  are  not  fools.  If  you  like  vertical  script 
characters,  use  them,  but  do  not  do  so  simply  because 
someone  else  does  so.  Be  more  than  an  ape.  But  if 
you  should  find  some  apists  using  vertical  characters 
and  you  believe  they  are  the  best,  be  as  wise,  at  least, 
as  those  who  use  them  but  who  do  so  only  thru  imita- 
tion. Simply  because  a  hog  eats  corn  and  pumpkins  is 
no  reason  that  you  should  not  eat  mush  and  pie. 

Simplified  From  all  sides  come  favorable  reports  of 
Winning  simplified  writing.  Business  colleges  are 
recognizing  its  practicability  in  account- 
ing. Public  schools  are  recognizing  its  merits  of  plain- 
ness and  ease  of  execution.  Publishers  recognize  in  it 
the  combined  merits  of  legibility,  rapidity,  and  facility 
of  execution,  as  well  as  its  ease  of  acquisition.  Verti- 
cal writing  is  the  craze  but  simplified  writing  is  the 
growth  of  modern  progress  along  penmanship  lines. 
The  chief  merit  of  vertical  publications  is  their  sim- 
plicity rather  than  their  angle  or  no  slant.  Simplified 
writing  not  only  means  plainer,  briefer  writing,  but  it 
means  easier,  swifter  writing.  It  means  that  move- 
ment must  be  improved  by  making  it  more  simple  and 
easv  and  less  voluminous  and  unmanageable.  Sim- 
plify form  in  the  right  direction  and  you  simplify 
movement  as  well.  Simplified  writing  stands  for  the 
maximum  legibility  and  speed  and  the  minimum  effort 
and  space.  Simplified  writing  does  not  mean  some  one 
style,  size,  slant,  or  kind  of  writing  but  it  means 
shorter  loops  ;  shorter  and  fewer  initial  and  final 
strokes  ;  smaller,  plainer  capitals  ;  coarser  pens ; 
rounder  turns  ;  sharper  angles  ;  plainer  letters  ;  easier 
movements,  and  more  words  per  minute.  In  a  nut- 
shell, it  means  :  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write,  easy  to 
read. 
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Chat  One  of  the  greatest  defects  or  mistakes  in 

Glbow  teaching  writing  in  business  colleges  is  to 

Hcst  train  pupils  to  write  only  on   level   tables 

and  desks.  As  a  consequence  pupils  learn 
to  do  fairly  good  work  when  everything  is  favorable, 
such  as  height  and  inclination  of  table,  angle  of  paper, 
elbow  rest,  etc..  but  they  fail  to  write  in  a  similar 
manner  when  they  have  to  stand  or  write  where  the 
rest  for  the  elbow  is  not  secure.  The  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  pupils  are  taught  to  rely  too  much  upon 
the  elbow  rest  as  a  means  of  controlling  movement  and 
not  enough  upon  the  hand  rest — the  little  linger.  The 
little  linger  is  the  only  practicable  rest  and  control  at 
all  times  available  at  the  bottom  of  books.  Arm  move- 
ment (by  some  called  "muscular")  is  all  right  if  it  is 
controlled  by  the  hand  rest,  but  if  it  depends  wholly 
upon  the  elbow  rest  for  control  it  is  of  but  little  use  in 
the  business  world  as  most  of  such  writing  is  done 
where  the  elbow  rest  is  impracticable.  The  little  finger 
is  both  a  movable  and  a  stationary  rest.  The  elbow 
should  be  the  same. 

mr.  Palmer  In  the  April  and  June  numbers  of  the  Western 
Penman,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  editor  A.  N.  Palmer 
has  endeavored  to  construe  the  impression  that  The  Penman 
and  Artist  is  advocating- slow  writing  and  finger  movement 
writing:.  The  seeming  excuse  for  the  misinformation  and 
"attack"  ias  many  have  termed  it)  was  in  the  statement  Mr. 
Zaner  made  before  the  Penmen's  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
holidays  10  the  effect  that  "the  average  person  (farmers,  me- 
chanics, laborers,  etc..)  cannot  think  and  write  more  than 
about  ten  words  a  minute  and  capitalize,  punctuate,  construct 
sentences,  create  thot.  etc.,  at  the  same  time."  That  would 
mean  600  words  an  hour  and  4,800  words  a  day.  In  answer 
Mr.  Palmer  failed  to  give  any  statistics  or  proof  that  such 
was  not  the  truth.  Instead,  he  avoided  the  subject  and  talked 
about  how  fast  he  could  "dictate"  (not  write)  letters;  how 
impracticable  it  is  to  write  a  simplified  hand.  etc.  He  demon- 
strated two  or  three  things  which  we  have  suspected  for  some 
time.  1st  :  He  demonstrated  his  inability  to  stick  to  his  self 
appointed  text.  2nd  :  He  demonstrated  his  inability  to  carry 
on  a  discussion  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  in  an  imper- 
sonal, professional  manner.  3rd:  He  demonstrated  his  in- 
ability to  write  an  article  or  editorial  without  getting  astride 
his  well  ridden  hobby  of  muscular  movement. 

Among  the  numerous  rambling  remarks  he  said  that  he 
could  "see  no  reason  why  the  average  person  should  not  learn 
to  write  an  easy  and  rapid  style,  as  well  as  those  employed  in 
offices,  professional  penmen  and  others  who  are  called  upon 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  writing."  If  Mr.  Palmer  means  that 
everybody  should  learn  to  write  as  well,  as  rapidly,  and  as 
easily  as  those  who  earn  their  living  by  the  pen,  such  as  book- 
keepers, professional  penmen,  etc.,  then  every  man  should  be 
as  good  in  medicine  as  the  doctor;  as  good  in  law  as  the 
lawyer;  as  good  in  art  as  the  artist;  as  good  in  electricity  as 
the  "electrician  ;  etc.  Then  every  bull  pup  should  be  trained 
to  "  point  birds,"  whether  he  is  built  that  way  or  not.  If  this 
is  true  education  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  u outside  the 
ranks  of  the  practical  teachers  of  writing,"  as  he  says  we  are. 
This  may  be  education,  but  if  it  is,  it  must  be  of  the  "simon- 
pure  muscular"  (not  mental)  sort.  No  one  would  like  to  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  lawyer,  doctor,  artist,  mechanic, 
preacher,  teacher,  and  penman  more  than  we,  and  no  one 
would  be  more  glad  to  see  everyone  else  the  same,  than  we, 
but  educators  say  that  such  is  impossible  on  the  part  of  all  or 
even  any,  and  that  to  attempt  to  become  expert  in  all  things 
in  this  age  would  mean  failure  financially  or  physically  or 
both. 

Again  he  observes  :  "  In  rapid  writing,  a  certain  amount  of 
preparatory  motion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  Zaner's 
straight  line,  simplified  style  admits  of  no  preparatory  action 
whatever.  The  pen  must  almost  invariably  start  from  a  dead 
stop,  and  this  forces  linger  action."  This  discloses  very  super- 
ficial thinking  and  very  poor  logic,  for  if  it  were  true,  then 
the  figure  one  is  the  slowest  numeral  to  make,  and  shorthand 
is  a  slow  method  <>i  w  riting.  Then,  too,  if  what  he  Bays  is  true, 
muscular  (arm)  movement  is  a  failure  in  shorthand  and  in  any 
system  of  writing  containing  an  occasional  straight  line. 

Mr.  Palnu-r  has  noticed  some  of  our  carical  nres  against  ex- 
tremity in  slant  and  vertical  forms,  and  against  extremity  in 
finger  and  arm  <  muscular)  movements,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  them  to  himself  seriously  It  Beems  like  a  case  \\  herein 
the  "hit  bird  flutters,"  tlio  nothing  personal  was  intended. 
We     shall     eon  t  in  ne     to    oppose     narrow  mss,    one  way -for  all 

methods,  and  extremity  in  slant  and  movement,  more  force- 
Fully  than  in  the  past.    We  shall  continue,  also,  to  advocate 

more    genuine    reforms    in    each    issue    of  Till-;    PENMAN    AND 

Artist  than  the  Western  Penman  does  in  a  year.     It  will  give 

the  editors  mileh  pleasure  to  disetlss  living,  timely   issues  with 

Mr.  Palmer  or  with  anj  one,  but  the  tone  win  have  to  be 
somewhat  higher  than  thai  set  l>.\  our  Western  contemporary 
before  we  will  squander  several  pages  in  disproving  a  single 

Utterance  Of  a  coworker  and  fail,  loo,  in  (he  attempt)  as  Mr, 
Palmer  lias  done.  It  shall  be  OUr  constant  endeavor  to  repre- 
sent rather  than    misrepresent    the  truth,  and  to  preach,  leaeh. 

and  pracl  ice  plainer  writing,  s\i  ifter  w  riting,  simpler  writing. 


And  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  demonstrate 
our  convictions  thru  the  mediums  of  the  platform,  press,  and 
practice. 

northern  Business  and  Shorthand  School 

B.  €.  Tvcs,  Proprietor. 

Watertown,  N.  Y„  June  9,  1899. 
To  The  Penman  and  Artist: 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  in  the  Western  Penman 
"Is  Muscular  Movement  Writing  Good  Writing?'*  and  I 
trust  you  will  not  call  it  presumption  on  my  part  if  I  takea 
hand  in  the  fray.  I  like  the  Western  Penman,  have  always 
supported  it  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  1  am  also  aware 
that  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  abundantly  able  to  defend 
itself.  Yet,  in  view  of  certain  statements  made  in  the  above 
named  article,  I  am  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  saying 
something.  To  illustrate:  The  article  referred  to  contains 
these  words,  ■•  Mr.  Zaner  is  wrong-in  his  arguments  and  eon 
elusions."  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  strong  state 
ment.  Here  are  two  great  men  thinking  along  the  same  line 
and  each  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  One  of 
these  men  has  reached  certain  conclusions  and  the  other  says 
that  these  conclusions  are  wrong.  Up  here  in  Watertown 
this  looks  like  a  case  of  one  man's  opinion  against  another's 
—nothing  more  nor  less,  and.  instead  of  saying  that  the  other 
fellow  is  wrong,  why  don't  .Mr.  Palmer  give  some  one  else  a 
chance  to  express  an  opinion.  Wouldn't  (hat  be  fair?  I  do 
not  presume  to  compare  the  opinions  of  these  men.  They 
both  have  a  right  to  their  way  of  thinking.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve both  are  a  little  in  the  wrong  hut  am  free  to  confess  that 
my  thinking  so  does  not  make  it  so. 

The  Western  Penman  accuses  Mr.  Zaner  of  unfairness  in 
specimens  submitted.  If  they  were  unfair,  how  about  the 
ones  in  Mr.  Palmer's  paper.  These  were  no  doubt  written  on 
school  desks  which  allow  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  on 
which  "  muscular  movement  "  may  hold  forth  in  all  its 
glory.  But  let  one  of  these  same  pupils  seek  the  seclusion  of 
bis  chamber  and  attempt  to  write  a  letter  to  his  lady-love 
using  the  material  at  his  command — a  book  supported  on  t  he 
knee  for  instance —and  what  is  the  result?  No  doubt  our 
only-one  movement- in  the  world  for  me  friend  would  bud  a 
scapegoat  in  the  pen,  ink,  paper  or  something  else  but  never 
in  his  movement.  Oh  no,  that  Lb  the  same  movement  that  Bob 
Fitzsimmons  used  and  I  guess  Hob  knows.  Or  let  one  ofyour 
"  muscular  movement  heroes,"  who  glories  in  the  distinction 
of  being  a  "penman,"  step  into  a  bank  and  attempt  to  en 
dorse  a  cheek.  If  he  has  any  conceit  before  he  picks  up  the 
pen  it  soon  leaves  him,  and  if  he  is  a  teacher  of  "  practical 
business  writing,"  it  would  he  just  as  well  not  to  mention 
the  matter  to  the  cashier. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  No  one  who  has  seen  Mr. 
Zaner  write  or  been  under  his  instruction  can  say  that  he 
"abhors  muscular  movement. "  He  writes  it:  he  preaches 
it  ;  he  teaches  it,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  movements, 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  keep  an  eye  *>u  writing  of  pupils 
after  they  leave  school,  and  from  my  observal  ion  of  them,  the 
writing  of  bankers,  merchants  and  others,  together  with  my 
own  experimenting,  I  am  led  to  the  one  conclusion  that  mus 
cttlar  movement,  pure  and  simple,  cannot  he  successfully  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  writing  with  which  business  college  pupils 
come  in  contact  ;  but  that  this  movement  must  he  supple 
mented  by  others  less  violent  and  more  easily  controlled.  I 
require  my  pupils  t<>  Stand  at  times  during  t  he  writ  ing  period, 
and,  supporting  paper  on  desk  top  (  a  support  for  books 
somewhat     higher    than    the    desk    proper    .  make   a    practical 

application  of  movement  under  somewhat  unfavorable  eon 
ditions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  down  as  an  advocate  of  finger 
movement  writing.  I  am  not  ;  1  do  not  believe  in  it  V 
few  days  ago  the  public  schools  of  this  city  gave  an  ezhibi 
tion  of  writing  of  all  the  grammar  grades.  The  Specimens 
were  quite  uniform,  and  all  written  in  a  vertical  linger  move 
ment  style.     It  was  verj  noticable  thai   from  the  fourth  to  the 

sixth    grades    there    was    little    or  no    improvement,    and    that 

when  the  eighth  grade  was  reached  the  writing  was  decidedly 
poorer.  The  Supervisor  informed  me  that  he  was  convinced 
that  this  was  the  style  for  school  work  but  was  not  sure  it  was 

the  thing  for  business  purposes,  and  admitted  that  when 
pupils  reach  the  High  School  their  writing  was  a  total  failure. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  is  as  had  one  waj  DS  "  muscular  move 
ment  "    is  the  other  and  I  denounce  il  as  an  outrage.      1  firm  I  \ 

believe  thai  there  is  somet hing  between  these  two  extremes 

thai   we  should  and   must  adopt    in  order  that  we  may  give  the 

greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest    number  c,i   people. 

Am   I  right  or  wrong?  Your--  for  a  sv^iein  that  is  useful. 

A.  C.    IVES. 

|  We  heartilv  concur  iii  the  above.  The  last  paragraph, 
particularly,  states  our  position  exactly  i  finger  movement 

is  one  extreme  and  pure  arm  movement  i  called  by  sonic 
"  muscular  ")  is  I  he  other  eXl  re  me  We  believe  in  a  union  of 
t  lie   twit  and   When  an\    one  accuses  us  of   advocating  "  linger" 

movement  as  disassociated  from  arm  movement,  he  displays 

a  good  deal  of  ignorance  or  w  illliillv  misrepresents.  Headers 
of  'fin:  Pinmw    wi>    Vktist    know    this  and    it  is  unnecessary 

therefore  i"'1  us  to  consume  valuable  space  in  combating 
prejudice  and  Jealousy.  We  thank  Mr.  tves  most  heartily 
Cor  his  unsolicited   communication 
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Stub-Pen   Penmanship 

Che  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  24  Script 
Alphabets  Illustrating  as  many 
Practical,  Unique,  Ornate, 
freakish,  Characteristic  Hands 

These  letters  are  matter-of-fact,  purely  businesslike,  and 
substantial.  The  stub  pen  has  ever  been  an  adjunct  of  many 
business  and  professional  offices,  but  penmen  have  been  un- 
friendly toward  it.  But  to  our  mind  we  believe  that  it  possesses 
merits  worth  considering.  In  the  first  place,  if  held  properly, 
it  makes  writing  more  legible  by  emphasizing  the  down 
strokes.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  less  dainty  or  delicate  than 
the  fine  pointed  pen  and  consequently  wears  longer.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  less  sharp  and  requires  less  skill  to  handle  it 
successfully. 


For  the  style  of  letters  presented,  the 
holder  may  be  held  in  the  usual  manner 
and  the  movement  employed  the  same  as  is 
generally  used.  The  movement  mav  come 
principally  from  the  arm.  In  fact  there 
is  less  need  of  finger  m  ivement  than  where 
the  pen  is  so  fine  that  it  is  likely  to  catch  in  the  paper  and  flip 
or  splatter  ink. 

A  large  or  broad  stub  is  not  desirable  as  it  is  more  liable  to 
blot  or  blur  the  letters  and  to  require  the  excessive  use  of  a 
blotter.  A  moderate  sized  stub  pen,  like  moderation  in  all 
things,  if  used  wisely,  is  better  than  narrow,  senseless  restric 
tion.  Penmen  have  been  prohibitionists  upon  the  stub  pen 
rather  than  upon  the  whiskey  question  But  they  are  getting 
to  be  more  liberal  in  penmanship  matters  as  well  as  more 
temperate  in  matters  of  diet. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  efforts  after  having  given  the  busi- 
ness man's  friend  a  trial. 
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Sensible  Writing 

number   Chrcc 


The  watchword  in  this  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  lesson, 
STUDY.  There  are  many  features  in  any  style  of  writ- 
ing, of  which  a  pupil  can  secure  a  better  understanding:  by 
careful  investigation  than  by  any  amount  of  direction  from 
the  teacher.  That  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves  we  know, 
but  are  apt  to  forget  many  things  told  us  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  if  we  could  retain  and  use  them  as  our  own 
Care  must  always  be  given  to  tin-  hooks,  dots,  joinings,  points, 
turns,  crossings,  connections,  etc.,  that  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  any  writing  and  in  which  this  is  no  exception. 

I  desire  that  you  continue  compact  practice  and  35  b,  36  b, 
55,  56  and  57  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this  regard. 

Writing  must  be  done  to  fit  the  space,  or  at  least  to  not 
overcrowd  it.  Short  letters  should  range  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  a  space  in  height  on  cap  or  ledger  paper.  Loops 
should  be  enough  larger  to  lie  unhesitatingly  distinguishable 
from  the  short  letters  but  any  excess  of  that  is  time  and  energy 
wasted  and  a  waste  which  very  often  causes  illegibility.  Ex- 
pertinent  and  experience  long  ago  convinced  me  that  a  loop 
twice  the  height  of  its  companion  short  letters  serves  every 
purpose  in  business  writing  and  the  conservative  authors  of 
various  systems  of  writing  are  rapidly  chopping  oft"  super- 
tlumis  extensions. 

The  type  used  in  printing  The  Penman  and  Aktist  is  the 
product  of  one  of  the  very  best  foundries  and  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  distinctness  considering  the  size.     Notice  the  differ- 
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ence  in  length  between  the  short  and  extended  letters.  Taller 
k's,  l's  and  d's  would  not  improve  it  at  all. 

Do  not  overlook  that  neat  and  clearly  defined  space  that 
exists,  unviolated,  between  the  bottoms  of  extended  letters  of 
one  line  and  the  tops  of  those  of  the  line  beneath  it.  That 
feature  is  a  desirable  one  in  writing  and  is  a  long  step  toward 
legibility,  removing  the  snare  and  tangle  that  have  too  long 
burdened  it. 

Some  of  the  superfluous  lines  have  been  omitted  from  lower 
extensions.  Distinctness  is  not  defeated,  while  considerable 
relief  and  ease  are  secured  ;  and  yet  speed  has  little  or  no  in- 
terference. I  think  it  preferable  to  retain  the  complete  loop 
in  q  and  z,  though  in  the  latter  letter  the  up  stroke  may  be 
left  oft".  Small  h  and  k  are  nearer  the  type  form  when 
straight  Hue  is  used  and  are  much  easier  to  make  than  with 
loop.  Dots  for  i's  and  t  crossings  have  been  omitted  from 
this  lesson  but  their  disuse  must  depend  on  the  writer  or 
circumstances. 

Little  has  been  said  of  movement  thus  far,  for  I  believe  a 
business  pupil  must  first  of  all  get  form.  Some  schools  do 
not  permit  him  to  write  in  books  until  he  has  got  his  writing 
in  a  respectable  condition;  but  that  plan,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  the  school,  cannot  generally  be  adopted.  Rook 
work  begins  early   and  results  must  be  shown  at    once.     The 
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teacher  must  draw  the  pupil  from  his  cramped  hand  into  an 
easy  one  and  the  change  must  be  made  when  possible,  but 
neat,  legible  writing  must  be  secured  at  once,  whether  it  be 
speedy  or  slow. 

If  the  wrist  does  not  bend  and  the  hand  moves  in  unison 
with  the  pen  across  the  page  then  a  most  important  step 
toward  good  movement  has  been  obtained,  and  whether  the 
fingers  work  little  or  more  is  of  little  consequence.  The 
hand  must,  without  fail,  keep  constantly  moving  to  the 
right  while  writing. 


The  fingers  should  be  used  in  the  dot  of  c,  r,  k,  v,  w  and  b  ; 
they  should  help  in  top  of  t  and  d  and  of  h  and  k  when  the 
straight  line  is  used  ;  they  should  also  stop  the  pen  at  the 
bottom  of  f,  y,  g,  p  and  j.  In  the  body  of  o.  a,  d,  g,  and  q  the 
little  finger  rest  should  slide  less  freely  than  the  pen  ;  in  fact, 
those  letters  are  produced  easiest  by  a  hand  movement,  the 
little  finger  resting  and  the  thumb  and  front  finger  inactive. 

In  numbers  74  and  75  is  a  comparison  with  a  once  popular 
business  style  hut  which  is  being  simplified  by  many  of  its 
former  advocates.    The  word  "liberty"  in  the  75  requires  a 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 


Lessons  in  Designing 

number  Tour 

BY    S.    A.    OLIVER. 

The  beaut;  and  usefulness  of  headings  and  initials,  or  in 
fact  any  design,  He  in  their  proper  fitness  of  purpose.  And 
to  the  extent  that  the  designer  exercises  thought  and  taste  in 
composing  and  arranging,  and  proper  technic  in  rendering 
the  work,  J"8*  >"  "1:"  extent  it  is  practical,  useful,  valuable, 
and  in  demand.  Designing  in  the  broadest  and  simplest  form 
is  but  the  expression  of  ideas  in  a  useful  and  artistic  manner. 
As  we  are  all  supplied  with  more  or  less  thinking  capacity, 
and  the  power  of  applying  it  as  desired  at  our  command,  with 
drawing  and  technical  rendering  a  matter  of  cultivation,  why- 
lie  horn  "geniuses'-  in  art"  Born  geniuses,  if  there  are  or 
c.ctwere  any,  are  quite  few  indeed.  It  is  a  term  too  often 
applied  to  well-earned  talent,  too  often  applied  to  the  merit 
and  reward  of  a  devoted  labor,  that  quite  probably  would  have 
been  just  as  successful  had  it  been  directed  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  world's  accomplishments.  It  is  a  term  that  robs  the 
owner  of  due  and  just  credit  deserved  for  the  unlimited  per- 
severance.and  toil  in  cultivating  and  sustaining  the  unques- 
tioned ability  so  much  admired. 
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HE  initials  and  headings  here  arc 
designed  on  principles  previously 
suggested,  tho  perhaps  a  little  more 
i  difficult  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
subjects  handled  in  a  way  more  BUg 
gestive  ami  requiring  a  better  knowl- 
edge <-t  the  underlying  principles 
of  drawing  thruout. 

In  beginning  a  double  column  or 
larger  heading  it  is  often  convenienl 
and  appropriate  to  have  the  Ut't  side 

I+.  extend    down  the  column  slightly, 

w^^>^^^^^J      thus   offering  a  hitter   opportunity 
of   variety    and    contrast    in    general 
shape  and  color,  with  a  good    place  for  a  special    feature  in  the 

corner.    He  sure  that  ii  balances  well. 


You  will  notice  in  the  initials 
P)  that  the  letter  is  placed  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  It  is  considered 
the  proper  place  usually,  tho  it  de 
pends  much  on  the  style  and  shape 
of  the  initial  as  a  whole,  where  the 
letter  should  he  placed.  The  ohject 
is  to  make  it  legible  and  have  it 
convenient  to  the  word  of  which  it 
is  to  be  a  part  when  printed.  As 
they  appear  here  they  are  too  close 
for  proper  effect,  as  initials  are 
headings  as  well  as  first  letters  in 
sentences.  Fitness  is  the  essential 
in  initial  making  as  in  nearly  all 
things,  but  nowhere  else  is  fitness 
more  essential. 


HE  value  and  effect  of  a  border  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  often  misjudged 
by  the  student  or  young  designer,  prob- 
ably from  not  knowingorunderstanding 
I  significance.  A  border  as  a  rule 
trength  and  finish  of  appearance. 
It  conveys  the  impression  of  the  subject 
having  been  handled  definite  and  direct, 
complete  and  fully  expressed,  thus  sug- 
gesting more  sincere  work.  In  the  vig- 
nette, the  nature  of  the  subject  is  merely 
suggested,  conveying  the  impression  of 
a  sketch  rather  than  a  finished  drawing,  and  for  this  reason  is 
better  adapted  as  a  style  for  initials,  except  for  articles  in  the 
abstract.  


t>  its  real  * 
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inr.    Caird's   Cesson 

vertical  range  of  movement  two  and  one-half  times  the 
height  needed  in  74.  The  short  letters  of  each  are  about  the 
same  height  but  in  writing  the  second,  including  dots  and 
crossings,  fully  a  third  more  distance  of  travel  by  the  pen  is 
required  than  in  the  first. 

The  numerals  are  as  plain  as  possible.  No  fancy  strokes 
have  been  used,  no  essentials  omitted  and  they  are  intended 
for  utmost  legibility  and  speed  at  various  sizes.  All  are  made 
of  one  height  excepting  naught  which  I  find  practical  account- 
ants make  shorter  and  circular.  Number  78  shows  how  move- 
ment should  be  employed  in  making  figures.  Utilize  all  of 
your  movement  possible  and  carry  the  stroke  directly  from 
finish  of  one  to  beginning  of  the  next.  Make  them  plain  and 
practice  on  some  one  as  illustrated  in  78  until  that  becomes 
eas>  and  do  others  in  similar  way.  The  dotted  lines  Bhov 
shortest    convenient    course   but    pen  should    alw  a\  s    In   lifted 

between  figures.    Never  connect  numerals.     Notice    the 

wide  top  of  8;  see  how  far  the  stroke  is  carried  to  the  left  he- 
fore  turning  downward. 

No  good  penman  ever  wrote  with  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast.  I'ush  out  your  chin  and  push  yourself  into  readiness 
for  the  capitals  of  next    lesson. 
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ryacberlc   Says  Hmcn 

I  have  just  completed  reading  the  last   Dumber  of  The  Pen- 
man  and  Aktjst and  want  to aay  Atnev  to  whal  you  say  with 

regard  to  the  work  in  public  schools.  I  hope  a  copy  will  find 
Its  way  Into  every  normal  school  of  this  and  other  States,  I 
will  try  to  send  a  list  of  subscribers  in  the  near  future.  To 
Spread  the  glad  tidings"  through  the  P.  &  A.  will  be  fen 
di-ring  as  great  a  service  to  the  cause  Of  good  Writing  as  my 
best  efforts  in   teaching.  P.   L,  HABBBRItB, 

Penman,  State  Normal.  M  illersville,  Pa. 
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Trom   Another   Uctcran 

The  f'i:\M\s;  and  Artist  is  indeed  a  "  thing  of  beauty  and 
ajoj  forever."  Long  may  it  live  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the 
i»i  :mi it'u I  in  this  remarkable  age  in  which  we  live. 

1  have  been  a  semi-professional  for  thirty-two  years,  having 
graduated  under  L.  E.  and  W.  A.  Drake  at  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
in  '67.  They  were  Father  Spencer's  pupils  al  Geneva,  O.,  and 
taught  awhile  at  Obertin,  (>.,  before  goiny;  to  Hillsdale.  They 
were  Christian  gentlemen  and  good  teachers. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Chicago,  111  C.  K.  Runnells. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  V.  Cornwall,  whose  portrait  and  caricature  are 
herewith  presented,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  his  puzzle  letter- 
ing, is  one  of  the  distinguished  veterans  of  the  penmanship 
profession.  He  is  policy  writer  of  the  Knights  Templars  and 
Masons  Life  Indemnity  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  spent  upwards  of 
forty  years  writing  cards,  nearly  twenty  of  which  were  spent 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Here  he  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  almost  every  man  of  National 
reputation.  He  never  wrote  cards  for  less  than  $2.00  a  package 
of  fifty.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  he  made  more  money  writ  - 
ing  cards  than  any  other  man.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
New  Year  calling  card  business.  His  holiday  trade  wassonie 
thing  worth  having.    The  last  ten  or  twelve  days  of  Decern 


ber  would  net  him  $40  to  $50  a  day,  and  on  New  Year  day 
from  $75  to  $120.  Me  charged  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
card  and  at  times  a  dozen  people  would  be  in  line  waiting. 

From  '83  to  '91  he  wrote  cards  in  the  Hoffman  House,  N.  Y., 
and  from  '91  to  '95  in  the  (iraiyl  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engrossing  policies.  From  '66  to  '92 
lie  attended  to  business  about  nine  months  each  year,  spend 
ing  the  summer  months  in  Canada  near  his  birthplace,  sail- 
ing, rowing,  and  fishing.  To  these  vacations  in  the  open  air 
he  attributes  much  of  bis  past  and  present  good  health  ;  also 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  used  tobacco- or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cornwall  owned  a  beautiful  summer 
resort  called  Cornwall's  Point  on  the  bay  of  Quintey,  Canada. 

He  was  married  at  Montreal,  Can.,  in  1*60,  and  in  Chicago 
in  1881,  after  being  a  widower  six  years. 

He  first  made  the  elongated  letter  work  in  1865  and  for  two 
or  three  years  it  was  used  extensively  thru  the  East  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  Among  the  first  and  foremost  to  use  it  was 
the  famous  H.  G,  Eastman,  of  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cornwall  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  being  an  angler 
of  unusual  skill,  a  penman  of  more  than  usual  ability,  and  a 
genial,  whole  souled  gentleman.  Though  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  he  still  writes  well— remarkably  well — for  one  of  bis  age 
and  well  for  one  of  half  his  years. 

Mr.  Cornwall's  parents  moved  to  Rome,  N".  Y.,  in  '35  or  '36 
where,  soon  after,  he  saw  the  first  train  of  cars  that  ran  on  the 
N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  west  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  His  father  being  in 
moderate  circumstances  and  having  a  large  family,  young 
Cornwall  was  early  initiated  itito  hard  work.  He  spent  the 
summers  of  '46  and  '47  on  the  Erie  Canal  traveling  from 
Buffalo  and  Oswego  to  Albany  and  New  York,  doing  a  man's 
work  on  the  boat.  About  this  time  he  followed  the  printing 
business  about  five  years  and  gradually  drifted  into  card 
writing. 


BY    J.    C.    Y.    CORNWALL,    CHICAGO,    ILL.       READ    BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH    HEREWITH.       HOLD    EDGEWISE    TO    READ. 


CARICATURE     OF    J.    C.    Y.    CORNWALL,  THE     VETERAN     PROFES- 
SIONAL   CARD    WRITER    OF    THE    U.    S. 


BY    C.    E.    DONER, 

Penman  and    Hrttst 


SPENCERIAN    BUSINESS    COLLEGE,    CLEVELAND,    0. 


The  Penman   and  Artist  contains  more  matter  concerning 
the  pedagogical  side  of  penmanship  than   any  other  paper 


published.     I  am  thirsty  for  more. 


^    LES50N5    IN  n 


E.  C.  Mills, 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


Wr^it 


INGr— 


The  "p"  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  reversed 
"  d."  Keep  second  part  round  and  close  it. 
Pen  may  be  raised  or  lower  part  may  be  re- 
traced. In  real  rapid  work  the  pen  should 
not  be  raised  and  a  small  loop  may  be  used 
jnstead  of  retracing. 

Place  the  dot  just  above  the  "  j  "  and  not  to  the 
right  of  it  nor  far  above  it.  Notice  joinings  in 
"join"  and  "jug,"  next  page.  Use  loop  if  you 
prefer  it,  but  keep  it  short.  Practice  wide  spac- 
ing as  it    counteracts    excessive    finger  action. 


number  Chree. 

Precede  the  practice  of  each  form  by  a  careful,  critical 
study  of  its  proportion,  shape,  and  construction.  Precede 
the  practice  of  each  letter  by  a  drill  in  movement  upon  an 
exercise  similar  in  character  to  the  letter.  If  it  is  a  straight- 
line  letter,  use  a  straight-line  exercise.  If  it  is  a  circular  or 
loop  letter,  use  a  circular  or  oval  exercise. 

The  essential  shape  of  an  "h"  is  that  the 
first  part  should  be  higher  than  the  second 
and  that  it  should  contain  one  angle  and 
two  turns.  A  loop  at  the  top  is  unnecessary 
or  speed  or  legibility,  tho  a  small  loop 
is  not  objectionable 

Two  straight  lines  and  a  compound  curve 
are  the  characteristics  of  "  k."  Drill  upon  the 
first  line  of  exercises  on  the  following  page 
See  that  the  little  finger  slips  freely  toward 
the  right  in  finishing  letters  with  this  kind  of 
an  ending. 

Never  loop  the  "t."  Al  ways  maintain  a 
turn  at  the  base.  Cross  the  letter  carefully 
or  not  at  all.  Pen  may  be  raised  in  joining 
letters  to  "t  "  or  top  may  be  retraced.  Use 
but  little  finger  action.  Let  the  arm  supply 
the  motive  power. 

Begin  the  "d  "  the  same  as  "a"  and  finish  it 
the  same  as"t."  Always  close  the  "a"  part 
or  it  resembles  "  ct  "  or  "  el."  Retrace  the  top 
part.  Keep  oval  rounding  Review  small 
oval  exercise  and  the  small  "a."  Do  no  work 
slowly. 

Begin  "  g "  same  as  "a"  and  finish  with  a 
straight  line,  retrace,  or  loop.  Close  it  at  the 
top,  always.  Keep  the  extension  or  loop  he- 
low  the  line  short  and  sure.  Use  same,  free 
movement  as  in  slant  forms.    Studj  the  forms 


ZQ 


Z 


LL 


Maintain  at  all  times  two  turns  and  one 
angle  in  "y."  It  may  be  finished  with  a 
straight  line  (with  retrace)  or  loop.  The 
latter  is  not  necessary  but  many  prefer  it. 
Use  easy,  rolling  movement  in  the  first 
part  of  letter. 

Begin  "z  "  much  as  "  n  "  and  finish  with 
a  short  loop.  No  loop  is  necessary  in  the 
center.  Study  it  critically.  One  turn,  one 
angle,  and  one  loop  are  its  characteristics. 
Use  an  easy,  rolling  action.  Get  power 
from  the  arm. 

The '■'q  "  is  the  same  as  the  "  a  "  with  an  ad-       " 

dition  below  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  or  lateral 
loop.  Utilize  band  and  elbow  rests  to  control 
movement  but  create  movement  in  the  upper 
arm.  Little  finger  need  not  slip  in  forming 
"a"  part  of  "  q." 

Make   loop   in   "  1  "   short   and    full  —  keep 

crossing    low,   then    loopless,    illegible    "  l's " 

will  be  unknown.     See  accompanying  plate  as 

to  how  to   practice  this   form   as  well   as  all 

others. 

Use  free,  rolling  movement  in  this  letter, 

hut   finish     it   with    care.       See   "common 

faults "   on  next   page.       Do   not    loop   the 

finish    nor  drop  to   the  base   line   with   it. 


Finish  high. 


Finish  with  or  without  loop  as  you  prefer. 
Be  sure  it  does  not  resemble  "b,"  if  finished 
with  a  loop.  See  that  elbow  acts  like  a  hinge 
in  all  this  practice.  Practice  all  forms  in  the 
manner  shown  for  the  letter"!."  Remetii 
her  that  vertical  writing  is  not  linger  move- 
ment writing  unless  you  write  it  thai  way. 
It  is  essentially  a  free,  easy,  rolling,  arm  movement   mode  of 


closely.     Practice  carefully  and  systematically.  writing,  as  much  so,  if  not  more,  than  any  other. 

llsJLJLJL  JU^jlsJU^ju  JUJUbJUlh 
JLJLJLJLJL<  XaswjlsJUsvvju  h^XL  LuJUb 
JLJLJLJL  3b  JU^juJU^jl.  A^JUbJUJLb 
^MimMmV  JLJLJLJLJL  JU^JU^ju  JUJUUJbuJUb 
MJUUUUUU  JbJbJbJLJL  JU^juJU^j^  JUJLL-LuJL 


PLATE  SHOWING    FREE   HAND  PRACTICE .    ONE  THING  AT  A    TIME.  MAKE    L00P6   FULL.    USE    FREE.EAiT    MOVEMENT. 


il'i I'liiij.l'iUlii, ludi 

ttt'ttttttt  xxxxmnxxix 

4  444.4444.  dAAjdAAx)uLoux 

pppppppp  ^p^p^x^o^o^o^)  p 

HHHHHHHHHH  4444444444441 

ru  ru  ru  ru  ru  ru  n^  Avpi^i^-bp^j/xp^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  fwrnm 

4  4  4  4  4  4  4  4/4^4xV4r^44 


k_^A_^ 


Jb  1  ir  ir  Jr  ir  ir  i)4^M4^MMM 

JJ/J/JJ/JJ-JJIJl  IMJLIUXIWUI 1 


\\k/YY\_  kyi/ru   Uuxv\  cLc   c^tr   cpuxru  qa/tl   ^crbna  AAyup 
/OvULci)  /vcmx  cpU-A/nxx  JLcro4^  J4tx/y\,  ,4aa/tl  ^^oxrrbL 


rrrv 

PLATE    SHOWING    FORM    AND    ORDER    OF    PRACTICE.       USE    FREE    MOVEMENT.       AVOID    SLOW    OR    SPASMODIC    MOTIONS. 

-  k-  -  k — -X-  -  cL-  -  cj  —  -p— >j  —  ^  —  ^—  c^ — X 4r  -     -|>  - 


q>(-/0-V-w      OL-CL^w->_e^       -yCM^'W^     sC\/C*SW^'    SW^Ck^y^l       '\-Q—L>--     O/l/LA^'W-     OjyC/<-X^  AAAOL 

o|_y<_^v-\^   cycKsw^jL./    ^n^y^^n^  /xyoL/wa/  ^wux^i       xX-c-O'     c^l/l^l/vl^  cls^-JU  JLssv^JL. 

JUjll,  -4^4f  a^^aw^vv.  ^u^.  -u^sw, 

COMMON  FAULTS    DUE.  TO  CARELESSNESS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  EXECUTION.    SE   CAREFUL-  I5E  CRITICAL.  6E   OBSERVANT. 
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MR.  HOWE  S  LESSONS  IN  ROUNDHAND 
WILL  BEGIN  IN  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE  IF 
NOTHING  PREVENTS.  IN  THE  MEAN- 
TIME TRY  YOUR  HAND    ON  THIS  LETTER. 


Hymeneal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Reynolds 
request  the  honour  of  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Lena  Orus, 
to 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Winkleman, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  August  the  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  nine, 
at  eight  o'clock. 
Little  York,  Illinois. 
At  Home 
after  August  the  sixteenth, 
232  High  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Ce$$on$  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

number  Cwo 

IIV     B,    M.    1UKI.KK,    CHBROKHB,    TEXAS. 

"  Oh  my,  hut  haven't  I  had  a  tussle  ?  Here  I've  been  prac- 
ticing faithfully  for  two  months  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  write 
any  better  than  when  I  began." 

How  many  followers  of  these  lessons  do  I  quote  when  I  say 
the  above.  It  is  not  a  lazy  person  I  (junto:  He  couldn't  say 
that  conscientiously,  It  is  more  liable  to  he  some  industrious 
youth  «  hose  phrenological  bump  of  self  esteem,  being  not  of 
id.  Pike's  Peak  variety,  is  only  thirsting  for  the  milk  of 
human  encouragement.  Now,  my  discouraged  friend,  listen. 
Mm    bluea an    q  safety  valve  thai   prevents  your  head   from 


i  zfcwem 


O? 
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swelling.  Some  people  in  this  world  haven't  this  safety  valve 
and  are  jn  constant  danger. 

Now,  my  self-conceited  friend,  are  you  listening?  A  youth 
thus  endangered  may  possibly  find  relief  in  matrimom  and 
increasing  years,  but  he  will  no  doubt  receive  greater  and 
more  immediate  benefit  from  his  father's  cowhide  remedy  of 
years  gone  by.     "  What's  the  matter,  sonny  ?  " 

"  Big  head." 

"  Out  to  the  wood -shed,  sonny." 

In  the  application  of  the  above  remedy,  externally,  of 
course,  the  patient  should  yell  lustily  with  his  head  thrown 
well  back,  so  that  the  confined  gas  may  easily  escape.  The 
above  applied  as  often  as  needed  will  soon  make  room  for  a 
little  common  sense.  I  am  giving  this  subject  considerable 
space,  but  I  think  the  penmanship,  as  well  as  the  music  pro- 
fession contains  enough  self-worshipers  in  its  ranks  without 
adding  more.  Besides  what  good  could  I  do  a  pupil  of  this 
character,  whose  inflated  head  would  not  suffer  admission 
through  car  to  a  kindly  suggestion  nor  through  eye  to  more 
graceful  curves  in  shade  and  line  than  was  his  wont  to  ob 
serw  iti  his  own  handiwork. 

He  has  reached  his  limit  unless  more  room  is  made.  Prob- 
ably these  remarks  do  imt  appl\  to  you,  but  BhOUld  the  cap 
fit,  why — don't  take  it  off;  keep  it  on,  and  If  you  do  oot  profit 
by  this  advice,  and  have  not  enough  common  sense  tocultj 

vate,  may  the  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul  " 
A    few   more  words    to   my    diBCOU raged,   though    faithful 

worker,  then  to  our  copies.  Remember,  years  of  hard  work, 
not  months,  make  tine  penmen.  Don't  jump  too  quickly  to 
the  pursuit  of  some  other  profession.  It  lakes  continuity  to 
make  a  success  of  any. 


Brace  up  !  Probably  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Success  is 
hidden  from  your  view  by  dense  curtains  of  fog,  but  don't 
give  up. 

Brace  up  and  go  on  : 

"  Look  up — not  down  !    The  mists  that  chill  and  blind  thee 

Strive  with  pale  wings  to  take  a  sunward  flight ; 
Upward  the  green  boughs  reach  ;  the  face  of  nature, 

Watchful  and  glad,  is  lifted  to  the  light. 
The  strength  that  saves  comes  never  from  the  ground 

But  from  the  mountain-tops  that  shine  around. 
Look  forward,  and  not  back  !     Each  lost  endeavor 

May  be  a  step  upon  thy  chosen  path  ; 
All  that  the  past  withheld,  in  .larger  measure, 

Somewhere,  in  willing  trust,  the  future  hath — 
Near  and  more  near  the  ideal  stoops  to  meet 

The  steadfast  coming  of  unfaltering  feet." 

Brace  up  !     Move  on  ! 

THE   COPIES 

For  the  next  two  months  it  will  be  well  to  begin  your  work 
every  day  by  practicing  on  the  first  eight  exercises  in  the  last 
lesson,  awhile  down  on  the  left  side  as  the  arrows  point,  then 
up.  These  exercises  will  no  doubt  help  you,  if  practiced 
properly.  Put  spirit  into  them,  but  hold  them  under  your 
control. 

In  making  the  line  of  principles  for  M,  N,  etc.,  do  not  make 
the  shaded  downstroke  too  nearly  perpendicular,  especially 
near  the  top  ;  and  notice  the  direction  in  which  ovals  in  copy 
are  thrown.     Practicing  on   the   principles  in    M  and    N   in 


last  line  of  capitals  will  help  you  in  making  the  downstroke 
in  those  on  first  line.  Master  these  principles  and  the  capitals 
in  which  they  are  employed  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
You  will  no  doubt  find  a  favorite  among  them,  but  practice 
them  all.  You  will  need  them.  Do  not  make  M's  and  N's  too 
wide.  To  make  finishing  strokes  above  the  line,  like  those  in 
N  and  M  in  last  line  of  capitals,  make  last  downstroke  with 
easy  movement,  lift  pen  at  line,  then  finish.  In  making  the 
shaded  downstroke  in  last  five  capitals  do  not  place  the  pen 
on  the  paper,  then  start.  Let  it  strike  the  paper  agoing.  Do 
not  neglect  the  small  letters  given.  Practice  well  on  the  small 
letters  alone  each  day,  before  trying  the  dashy  endings. 
Work  hard  and  send  me  your  best  work  to  be  criticized 
through  Penman  and  Artist,  or  if  you  prefer  your  work  re- 
turned with  marked  criticisms  send  ten  cents. 
Send  work  to  meat  Cherokee,  Texas. 

CRITICISMS 

L.  R.,  Chicago.  I  intend  to  criticize  your  work,  but  don't 
take  it  too  hard.  You  are  above  the  average.  Get  your  un- 
shaded exercises  under  better  control  and  take  more  pains 
with  small  letters.  Shades  on  shaded  exercises  and  O,  too 
straight.  Too  much  of  a  hook  over  top  of  A.  The  shade  on 
final  stroke  of  T  should  be  a  simple  instead  of  a  compound 
curve.  H,  too  wide.  You  have  nothing  to  discourage  you, 
come  again. 


Work     for 

August  25. 


criticism     should    not     reach    me    later    than 
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ZANER    &    B LOSER, 

COLUrlDUS.    OHIO. 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  a  Year. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffiee  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION   RATES. 

1  subscription,  50  cents.    2  to  5  subscriptions,   40  cents  each. 
6  or  more  subscriptions,  35  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING    RATES— Made    known    upon    application. 

Write  for  them. 


Glad  and  Sorry 

We  are  glad  there  is  such  a  demand  for  The  Penman 
and  Artist.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  announce 
that  we  cannot  furnish  any  back  numbers  whatever. 
The  May-June  issue  was  exhausted  and  to  supply  the 
demand  for  specimen  copies  we  sent  out  previous  issues 

The  Penman  and  Artist  contains  such  timely,  valu- 
able information  along  penmanship  and  art  lines  that 
no  one  interested  in  these  subjects  can  afford  to  miss  a 
single  issue.  The  way  to  get  all  is  to  subscribe  and 
keep  your  subscription  paid  in  advance. 

Co  School  Proprietors 

School  proprietors  who  desire  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  shorthand,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  write 
us.     Our  constant  endeavor  is  to   recommend  only  the 
right  person  for  the  right  place. 
Address, 
Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau, 

Columbus,  <  >  1 1  i <  > - 
Our  Citle  Page 

In  nearly  every  city  of  any  size  during  the  summer 
months  in  front  of  some  vacant  store  room  may  be  Seen 
the  card  writer  in  all  his  glory,  gold,  gab,  perspiration, 
etc.  Many  of  our  leading  penmen  and  teachers  began 
active  business  on  their  own  hook  in  this  business  of 
skill  and  tact,  and  many  there  are  today  trying  to  get 
their  start  in  the  same  manner. 

One  China  Ule  Won't  Do 

We  do  not  propose  to  pul  specimens  of  penmanship 
before    our    readers  and    label    them    "rapid    business 

writing"  (muscular  or  any  other)  when  they  were  not 

written  rapidly.  This  is  being  done  knowingly  right 
along  and    we  believe    it    is    not    the    right    thing    to  do. 

Specimens  are  being  presented  with  information  that 
Lead  young  (and  some  old  ones  too)  people  to  believe 
that  they  were  executed  at  a  rate  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  words  a  minute  when  in  reality  it  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said  that  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  were  consumed  in  writing  the  few  lines 
given.  The  Penman  ami  Aktist  does  not  hide 
behind   generalities  and  seek  to  mislead   its   readers. 

It  lias  too  much  respect   for  them  and  itself  to  do  so. 


Oood  Chinas  Galore 

We  have  many  beautiful,  practical,  interesting  illus- 
trations waiting  their  turn  to  be  published  in  The 
Penman  and  Artist.  It  is  now  a  grave  question 
with  us  as  to  which  to  give  first.  We  are  determined 
to  present  the  best  work  obtainable.  Help  us  to  pre- 
sent more  and  better  work  by  sending  us  more  sub- 
scriptions. As  soon  as  we  have  sufficient  subscribers 
we  will  visit  you  monthly. 

Cook  for  Yourself 

Look  over  the  contents  of  this  number,  the  character 
of  the  contributions,  the  quality  of  the  illustrations, 
the  terseness  and  practicability  of  the  lessons,  the 
timeliness  id'  the  editorials,  the  Liberality  and  fairness 
of  the  policy  of  the  publishers  no  ranting  editorials) 
and  see  if  you  will  not  conclude  that  you  owe  The 
Penman  and  Artist  your  support? 

Invitations   to    Attend    Commencement    Exercises 

Some  very  beautiful  and  expensive  invitations  have  hcccii 
received,  and  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  with  thanks. 
We  were  remembered  by  the  following  institutions  : 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kans. 

The  Bingham  School.  Mebane.  N.  C. 

Clinton  Business  College,  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Magic  City  Business  College,  Mtincic,  Ind. 

Brown's  Business  College,  Youngstown,  i  >. 

Converse  Commercial  School,  Spartanburg.  S.  C, 

West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Abbeville, 
(la. 

Shoemaker  and  Clark's  School  of  Business,  Fall  River. 
Mass. 

College  Journals  Received. 

"The  Budget,"  by  Sadler's  Bryant  &  Stratum  College.  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

"The  Beacon"  (quarterly),  by  Marion  Business  College. 
Marion,  Ind. 

"The  New  Era"  (quarterly,  by  the  K.  W.  Business  College, 
Salina,  Kans. 

"Business  Student"  (monthly),  by  the  Lincoln  Business 
College,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

"The  New  Educator  "  (quarterly), by  the  Actual  Business 
College,  Canton.  Ohio. 

"Teacher  and  Student  "  (bimonthly),  by  McPherson  Col- 
lege. McPherson   Kans 

" Spencerian  College  News"    quarterly),  by  the  Spencerian 

Business  College.  Cleveland,  I  >. 

"The  Commercial  Reporter"  ic,uarterly.  h\  Ft.  Smith 
Commercial  College,  Ft.  Smith,  \ik 

"The  Dallas  Commercial  College  Journal"  (quarterly  .  by 
the  Dallas  Commercial  College,  Dallas,  Texas. 

"Connecticut  Business  College  Journal"  (quarterly),  by  the 

Connecticut  Business  College.  MiddletOn,  Conn. 

"  Mt.  Clemens  Business  Oniversity  Journal,"  by  the  Mt. 
Clemens  Business  University,  Mt   Clemens,  Midi. 

"The  Commercial  World"  (monthly  .  bj  the  Michigan 
Business  and  Normal  College,  Bailie  Creek.  Mich. 

Publications  Keceived 

"The  [deal  System  or  Vertical  Writing,"  by  Lyman 
D.Smith,  published  by  The  II.  P.Smith  Pub  Co.,  New  York, 
consists  of  ten  hooks,  eo]>,\  book  form,  tor  public  schools. 
The  subject   mailer  is  excellent  but  the  forms  are  rather  stiff 

and  engrossing-like  in  character  for  (tie  business  world. 

"Old  Olory"  bj  E.  I,.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.,  is  a  pen 
picture   typical  of  war  and   peace  with   the   American   Hag, 

Idess  or  Liberty.  Old   A.be  and   a  short   oration  conspicn 

ously  ami  artistically  drawn,  making  a  picture  that  is  at  once 
patriotic  ami  beautiful.  SUe,  20x21  inches.  Published  by 
the  author. 

"The  Situation  You  Want.  How  to  Get  It,"  bj  n.  l». 
Harris,  M.  A.,  Norristown,  Pa.,  is  a  unique  and  timet)  publl 
cation  topeople  in  general  ami  to  teachers  ami  penmen  in 
particular.  Ii  deals  directly  ami  exclusively  with  the  subject 
and  ai-i  of  applying  for  a  position.  Valuable  "Hints," 
"Don'ts,"  "Word-  of  Consideration,"  etc.,  are  interspersed 
between  the  man;  "Model  Letters"  some  of  which  are  in 
typewriting  form  and  some  in  script,  by  Zaner,  Donct 
Lehman,   Kelchner,    How,,   Lister,    and  Canau,      Price  11.00. 

^ddre8S    as    above 
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Doings  of  the  Profession 

L,  M.  Caldwell,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Bsplen,  Pa.,  Public  Schools. 

\V.  S.  Ashley  has  re-engaged  for  another  year  with  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  College. 

C.  L.  Michael  is  teaching  in  the  Normal  School  of  Beverly, 
W.  Ya.,  and  has  a  class  of  about  seventy-five  pupils. 

S.  L.  Caldwell,  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  has  engaged  for  the 
coming  year  with  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Business  College. 

Messrs.  Berkey  &*  Dyke,  proprietors  of  the  Private  Business 
School,  Cleveland,  <».,  have  been  compelled  to  seek  larger 
quarters  and  are  now  located  in  the  Pythian  Temple. 

Through  Thk  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau, 
C.  A.  Le  Master,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  secured  a  position  with  the 
Mt.  Clemens  Business  University,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

J.  F.  Laughner  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Marion. 
Ind.,  Normal  to  take  charge  of  the  Pen  Art  Department  of 
the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  University,  Muncie,  Ind. 

G.  A.  Parker,  of  Defiance,  0.,  through  The  Penman  and 
Artist  Employment  Bureau,  secured  a  position  with  the 
Elyria  Business  College,  Elyria,  O.,  for  the  coming  year. 

C.  S.  Fritchel,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Business  College, 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  has  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Wart  burg  Academy,  Waverly,  la. 

E.  P.  Miller,  of  Ormiston,  O.,  has  secured  a  position  with  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Dallas,  Texas.  He  secured 
the  position  through  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment 
Bureau. 

E.  S.  Hewen,  of  Terrell,  Texas,  has  engaged  with  Toland's 
Business  University,  La  Crosse.  Wis.  Prof.  Toland  is  em- 
ploying a  number  of  good  men  and  is  evidently  laying  some 
extensive  plans. 

W.  C.  Faust,  formerly  in  the  public  schools  of  Frederick- 
town,  O.,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  position  as  supervisor 
of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  at 
an  increase  in  salary. 

Aside  from  his  regular  work  in  teaching,  job  work,  etc., 
E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine,  engrossed  the  names  in  over 
3500  diplomas  during  the  past  season,  and  is  now  looking 
forward  to  a  much  needed  rest. 

J.  N.  Woolfington,  proprietor  of  the  Magic  City  Business 
College,  Muncie,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  has  a  very  good  school 
and  promising  prospects  for  the  future.  Mr."  Woolfington 
was  formerly  located  in  Findlay,  O. 

A  branch  school  of  the  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Business  College 
has  been  established  at  Guelph,  Ont.  W.  H.  Bedford,  an  old 
pupil  of  the  editors  of  The  Penman  and  Artist,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  this  school. 

W.  I'.  Sowers,  formerly  of  Clearmont,  Mo.,  is  now  taking  a 
course  in  penmanship  under  H.  P  Kehrensmeyer  of  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  and  his*  work  already 
shows  the  instruction  of  that  master. 

C.  H.  French  resigned  his  position  with  the  Indianapolis 
Bus.  University  to  accept  another  with  Elliott's  Bus.  College, 
Burlington,  la.  He  secured  both  positions  through  The  Pen- 
MA.N  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

C.  R.  Wiers,  formerly  of  the  Richmond  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  is  now  connected  with  the  Stewart  Business 
College,  Trenton,  N.  J.  William  F.  Gray,  of  the  Chicago 
Business  College,  is  Mr.  Wier's  successor. 

W.  F.  Gilmore,  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing  in  the 
public  school  of  Canton,  O.,  was  recently  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  an  increase  in  salary.  This  is  certainly  good  evidence 
that  the  good  work  Mr.  Gilmore  is  doing  is  appreciated. 

A.  E.  Hortenstein,  of  Mo.,  who  has  been  attending  the  Zaner- 
ian  College,  recently  left  for  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Terre  Haute  Commercial  College. 
Mr.  H.  is  a  good  man  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  success  in  his 
new  field. 

L.  L.  Weaver,  who  is  teaching  in  the  Wooster,  O.,  University 
Summer  School,  reports  that  he  has*sixty-six  pupils  in  writ- 
ing arid  thirty  eight  in  drawing.  He  was  also  re-elected  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Alliance  and  Salem,  O.,  at  an 
increase  in  salary. 

Parsons  Business  College,  Parsons,  Kans.,  closed  school 
June  30th  with  appropriate  graduating  exercises.  After  the 
exercises  the  students  enjoyed  a  feast  of  watermelons,  which 
the  faculty  had  provided.  School  will  open  again  September 
5th.  Mr.  Olson,  proprietor  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  succees  he  is  achieving. 

J.  F.  Caskey,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  has  engaged  with  F.  J. 
Toland,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Toland  has  made 
great  success  with  the  school  he  opened  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  and 
that  he  contemplates  opening  another  school  or  two  in  Sep- 
tember.    Mr.  Toland  is  certainly  a  great  hustler. 

E.  M.  Barler,  of  the  West  Texas  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege, Cherokee,  Texas,  reports  a  very  successful  year  for  the 
institution.  The  work  has  taxed  his  strength,  and  he  is  now 
"  roughing  it  "  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  readers  can  ex- 
pect some  very  fine  work  in  the  lessons  he  is  running  in  The 
Penman  and  Artist  after  he  has  breathed  a  little  of  the  ex- 
hilarating Rocky  atmosphere. 


H.  B.  Parrish,  formerly  of  Arkadelphia.  Ark.,  is  now  con- 
ducting a  school  at  Paragould,  Ark. 

W.  A.  Hoffman,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Business  College  for  several  years  past,  has  accepted 
the  position  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  formerly  filled  by  H.  B.  Lehman.  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  a  fine  penman  and  an  experienced  teacher,  and  we  doubl 
not  that  he  will  make  a  splendid  success  of  the  work  in  the 
great  Normal.     Mr.  Lehman  will  not  teach  this  summer. 


Hymeneal. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Curtis, 

Miss  Mattie  Harrison  Marble. 

Married, 

Monday,  July  the  third. 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  nine, 

Somerset,  Massachusetts. 


Specimens  Keceived 

C.  E.  Rust,  Brandon,  Va.,  sent  some  well  written  cards. 

Miss  Ethel  Algeo,  Fenton,  Mich.,  favored  us  with  a  very 
well  written  page,  artistic  style. 

A  very  well  written  letter  in  the  ornamental  style  came 
from  W.  M.  Engel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  two-page  letter  in  a  very  practical  business  hand  came 
from  Miss  Ella  E.  Calkins,  Groveland,  la. 

Some  well  executed  retrace  ovals  and  a  number  of  written 

cards  came  from  the  pen  of  Roy  Weaver,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Some  very  good  ornamental  writing  has  been  received  from 

E.  G.     Brandt,    penman     in    the    Elvria    Business    College, 
Elyria,  O. 

A  letter  in  a  very  neat  business  hand  has  been  received  from 
W.  H.  Carrier,  De  Land,  111.,  the  all-round  commercial  and 
public  school  man. 

E.  N.  Ricks,  Enfield,  N.  C,  enclosed  some  writing  in  the 
ornamental  style  which  shows  that  he  has  enough  talent  to 
become  a  very  fine  penman. 

In  his  usual  free,  graceful  and  rapid  hand,  G.  A.  Rockwood, 
penman  at  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  subscribes 
for  The  Penman  and  AhTiST. 

A  letter  in  a  magnificent  business  hand  was  received  from 

F.  B.  Bellis,  Manton,  Mich.     Mr.  Bellis  certainly  has  it  in  him 
to  make  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land. 

Specimens  of  first-class  business,  round  hand  and  orna- 
mental writing  and  a  fine  flourish  came  from  A.  R.  Burnette, 
of  the  Central  Com'l  College,  Clarksburg,  W,  Va. 

A  page  and  a  half  letter  from  S.  E.  Bartow,  Albany,  N.  V., 
shows  that  he  is  still  swinging  the  pen  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
Mr.  Bartow  is  not  only  a  first-class  business  writer  but  an  all- 
round  pen  artist  as  well. 

R.  L.  Dickensheets,  Boulder,  Colo.,  who  writes  the  word 
"fariher"  under  his  name,  sent  us  some  ornamental  writing 
and  a  flourished  bird  that  look  more  like  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional than  that  of  an  agriculturist. 

Will  R.  Gyles,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  the  proofs  of 
two  magnificent  drawings  he  made  for  cover  designs.  Mr. 
Gyles  is  an  artist  and  we  hope  to  show  some  of  his  work  in 
The  Penman  and  Artist  in  the  near  future. 

J.  C.  Wohlenberg,  penman  in  Clinton  Business  College, 
Clinton,  la.,  sent  a  package  of  cards  of  a  variety  of  colors 
written  with  white  ink.  Some  of  the  cards  are  very  well 
written  and  speak  well  for  his  ability  as  a  penman. 

A.  D.  Skeels.  of  the  Troy  Business  College,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
ordered  The  Penman  and  Artist  in  a  very  well  written  letter. 
He  also  enclosed  some  samples  of  very  creditable  card  writ- 
ing. He  says  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  too  good  to  be 
without  any  longer. 

Miss  Ethel  Algeo,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Fenton 
i  Mich,  i  Normal  and  Business  College,  submits  specimens  of 
students'  writing  showing  improvement.  The  improvement 
made  and  the  quality  of  the  work  indicates  that  she  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  teachers  of  practical  writing. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  the  boys  acquire  the  vertical 
hand;  but  for  a  first-class,  practical,  rapid  hand  of  this  kind 
probably  no  one  excels  E.  E.  Utterback,  supervisor  of  writ 
ing  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Houston,  Texas. 
We  had  not  seen  any  of  his  writing  for  some  time  and  when 
we  opened  a  letter  from  him  a  short  time  ago  we  were  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  change  he  had  made.  He  now  writes 
a  vertical  hand  that  is  business-like,  individual,  and  very 
pleasing. 

But  if  the  boys  are  acquiring  the  vertical  so  rapidly,  surely 
the  girls  are  not  behind  in  the  race.  Miss  Alice  C.  Courier, 
Pierce,  Nebr.,  writes  this  style  in  a  way  that  it  compares 
favorably  with  work  of  any  of  the  best  of  them.  Her  work  is 
individual  also,  and  if  any  one  doubts  whether  vertical 
writers  can  maintain  individuality  in  their  work,  as  well  as 
slant  writers,  surely  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  would  dispel  such  doubts. 
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Our   Advertisers 

Lovers  of  Automatic  pen  work  should  patronize  O.  W.  Hess, 
Ottawa,  111.  His  work  is  certainly  second  to  none,  judging 
from  the  numerous  samples  we  have  seen  from  his  pen. 

Business  College  proprietors  who  appreciate  the  value  of 
script  posters  as  advertisements,  should  write  the  Massillon 
Show  Printing  &  Engraving  Co.,  Massillon,  O.,  for  samples 

The  correspondence  method  of  instruction  is  evidently  here 
to  stay  and  is  doing  much  good.  Prohably  no  institution  is 
doing  better  work  in  this  line  than  the  National  Correspond- 
ence Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  teacher,  penman  and  student  should  have  a  copy  of 
Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship. 
It  is  a  work  of  298  pages  and  contains  an  immense  number  of 
helpful  ideas,  copies,  etc.  See  special  offer  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  The  Ellsworth  Co.  on  another  page. 

Cbc  Dew  Education 

Under  the  above  title  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Cowing  A^e,  Boston,  Mass.,  Supt.  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  of  Brook  line,  Mass.,  in  answer  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  editor,  B.  O.  Flower,  "  Is  there  danger  that 
the  so-called  essential  studies,  such  as  arithmetic, 
grammar,  spelling,  etc.,  are  neglected  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  studies  which  are  now  found  in  the 
schools?  "     says  : 

"  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  school  arts  so  long  con- 
sidered essential  may  not  receive  that  particular  attention,  in 
connection  with  the  enlarged  and  broadened  curriculum,  that 
was  possible  under  the  old  regime.  But  the  theory  that  these 
are  the  essential  things  in  education  is  radically  wrong,  and 
the  new  education  repudiates  them  as  constituting  the  most 
important  part  of  the  school  training.  Physical  training, 
motor  training,  and  sense  training, —  all  of  which  have  only 
recently  received  the  attention  they  deserve,  —  are  more 
closely  related  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  ordinary 
literary  side  of  the  programme.  Bodily  health,  trained  per- 
ception, and  motor  dexterity  are  fundamental  to  an  edttca 
tion  which  is  to  fit  a  person  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  life  so 
concentrated  and  perplexing  as  that  of  the  present.  Read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  etc.,  are  acquired  incidentally  through 
practice  and  experience.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  child  to 
be  able  to  spell  or  to  read  words  which  mean  nothing  to  him. 
Symbols  are  useful  only  as  they  are  vitalized  through  ex- 
perience and  actual  knowledge.  In  the  study  of  nature, 
history,  literature,  industry,  commerce,  and  art,  the  pupil  ac- 
quires a  vocabulary  that  is  much  broader  and  richer  than 
that  used  in  the  early  school ;  and  the  learning  of  reading  and 
spelling,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  that  vocabulary,  is 
cumulative,  and  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  only  as  the 
student  progresses  and  reaches  an  advanced  stage  of  ex- 
perience. Or,  looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  it 
may  he  said  that  spelling  and  writing  are  mechanical  arts,  to 
be  acquired  as  a  person  learns  to  walk,  catch  hall,  skate, 
swim,  or  ride  a  bicycle. 

"All  these  arts  become  easy  if  practice  is  continued;  they 
become  especially  easy  when  there  is  interest  attached  to 
them,  and  there  never  fails  to  be  interest  when  they  accom- 
pany the  pursuit  of  culture  subjects." 

Bints  on  Illustrating,  etc* 

By   H.    €.    biimmci,    Chicago,   TO. 

Dear  Rba dbh : 

In  April  last  the  editors  of  this  magazine  invited  me  to  con 
tribute  a  series  of  an  idea  explaining  the  ways  and  by-waj  sof 
commercial  illustrating,  both  by  word  and  example.     Elated 
over  the  invitation,  I  accepted. 

Knowing  that  the  field  of  the  commercial  draftsman  and 
artisl  is  very  large  and  broad  indeed,  these  contributions  will 
of  necessity  have  a  comparatively  limited  scope.  My  aim 
shall  be  to  help  the  talented  and  industrious  who  have  aspi- 
rations, to  enter  this  field  of  usefulness,  and  to  entertain  Inci- 
dentally, il  I  can,  the  class  of  readers  who  as  a  rule  muke 
very  prolific  critics. 


I   shall  always  he  glad   to  receive   suggestions,  to  answer 
questions  concerning  matters  dealt   with  and,  if  necessary, 
welcome    favorable    comments.      Comments    of   a    different 
nature  I  beg  you  to  send  to  the  worthy  publishers.     I  am, 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

R.  E.  Hummel. 

When  we  go  sketching  we  generally  select  an  object  or  bit 
of  scenery  which  appeals  to  us.  Maybe  an  old  shanty  en- 
framed on  the  left  by  massive  rocks,  in  front  the  rugged 
country  road,  then  to  the  right  a  tumbling  fence,  and  above 
all  the  laughing  sky  where  lazily  floats  the  cirrus  cloud  ;  or 
we  retreat  from  our  habitat,  the  noisy  town,  to  the  murmur- 
ing brooklet  in  yonder  dale  and  watch  the  playful  shadows  of 
the  surrounding  trees. 

These  things  we  love  to  sketch,  they  appeal  to  the  poetic 
soul  and  with  pencil,  brush,  or  pen  we  try  to  hold  them  fast 
on  the  white  sheet  to-day,  to  give  us  joy  in  the  prosaic  dark 
tomorrow. 

When  working  for  the  commercial  world  the  conditions  are 
quite  different.  Instead  of  sketching  what  we  please,  we 
have  to  draw  that  which  is  wanted,  and  instead  of  using  a 
medium  we  prefer,  we  have  to  use  that  which  will  give  the 
desired  result ;  the  technic  must  also  be  befitting  the  ultimate 
purpose. 

Let  us  consider  the  heading  "  Pointers  on  Quality."  As  it 
appears  in  The  Penman  and  Artist  it  looks  all  right.  The 
pen  and  ink  drawing  was  made  with  care,  each  line  sharp 
and  clean;  the  printing  plate  is  also  good,  having  been  fin- 
ished properly;  the  paper  it  is  printed  on  has  the  necessary 
smoothness  of  surface,  is  of  sufficient  weight,  etc.,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  presswork  is  excellent.  The  printer  knew  his 
business  well ;  probably  he  made  an  overlay  to  get  the  plate 
to  print  just  right. 

The  same  heading,  printed  from  the  same  plate  in  a  news- 
paper, would  be  a  failure,  because  the  many  close  and  fine 
lines  and  strong  blacks  that  it  contains  are  two  undesirable 
features  for  a  newspaper  illustration,  nor  would  the  paper 
be  of  sufficiently  good  quality,  and  the  presswork  in  a  news- 
paper printery  is  generally  such  as  not  to  warrant  the  best  re- 
sults. 

For  embossing,  printing  on  leather  or  buckram,  this  cut 
would  be  entirely  useless  ;  the  tints  would  not  emboss,  nor 
would  they  stand  the  pressure  which  printing  on  leather  or 
buckram  necessitates. 

The  drawing  for  "  Gossip  "  was  made  in  a  rather  free,  catch 
as-catch-can  style  ;  it  has  the  quality  however  to  print  fairly 
well  in  a  newspaper;  its  purpose  is  to  stigmatize  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  gossiping,  nothing  more  ;  to  do  this  no  careful 
technic  was  needed  and  therefore  not  employed. 


3aid  Gossip  One  fo  GossipTwo, 
While  chopping  in  fhe  town, 
One  Mrs.Pry  to  me  remarKed, 
Smith  bouohf  his  ooods  of  Brown^ 

Says  Gossip  Two  fo  Gossip  Three, 
Who  casf  her  eyelids  down, 

'I've  heard  (("said  lo-day,my  friend, 
5mifh  ooh  his  ooods  from  Brown,' 


a~- 


3ays  Gossip  Three  te  Gossip  Four, 
j  With  something  of  a  frown, 
Ve  heard  sfranoe  neivs-whafdoyouffiinK?} 
5mith  tooKhis  ooods  from.Brown: 

5ays  Gossip  four  fo  Gossip  five, 
who  blazed  if  round  the  Town, 

ve  heard  lb-day  such  sho<Kino  news- 
Jmift  stole  his  ooods  from  Brown.^ 


•x//yy^/yyr//r/y/-/;  /y  ^  > 


The  small  design,  "  The  Hellenian,"  has  been  printed  in 
silver  quite  deep  on  dark  green  cardboard  ;  fine  lines  had  to  be 
avoided  ;  it  would  print  well  on  leather  or  cloth  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clouds  and  chains,  would  be  fit  for  embos- 
sing. 

These  three  illustrations  were  made  for  different  uses, 
hence  the  technic  had  to  be  different  in  each  case.  The  first 
requires  good  printing,  the  second  will  print  any  old  place 
and  the  third  will  stand  more  pressure  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

From  the  foregoing  can  be  seen  how  important  and  neces- 
ary  it  is  toknowwhat  kind  of  presswork  a  certain  "job"  will 
get  in  the  end,  a  circumstance  which  must  receive  due  con- 
sideration before  the  drawing  is  made  —  our  reasons  why  we 
take  note  of  this  are  stated  in  the  beginning. 


In  succeeding  numbers  we  will  deal  with  the  engraver  and 
amongst  many  other  things  we  will,  should  sufficient  interest 
be  manifested,  explain  fully  bow  line  tints  are  made,  such  as 
you  see  in  the  heading. 

Those  who  will,  may  send  us  a  heading  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "Our  Goods  are  above  Suspicion."  Do  not 
copy,  but  originate  ;  use  pen  or  pencil,  choose  any  style  of 
letters  or  ornamentations  you  please.  Arrange  the  words  to 
advantage  and  be  in  no  hurry,  a  "good  thing  "  in  this  line  re- 
quires thought  and  time.  Send  us  only  your  most  charming 
production.  This  will  enable  us  to  get  acquainted  with  you 
and  your  style  and  make  it  possible  to  help  you  individually. 
Such  communications  must  reach  us  before  August  20th. 
Address  :  R.  E  Hummell,  574  North  Halsted  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 
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We  have  herewith  two  light  or  hair-line  Egyptian  or  Gothic 
alphabets,  which  are  very  popular  among  draftsmen,  archi- 
tects, etc.  The  first  may  be  made  entirely  by  rule  but  the 
second  should  be  made  free  hand.  It  is  best  to  use  head  and 
base  pencil  guide  lines,  but  to  depend  upon  the  eye  for  spac- 
ing and  the  hand  for  execution.  If  absolute  accuracy  and 
mechanical  effect  are  desired  then  the  first  alphabet  and  the 
ruling  pen  and  straight  edge  are  best.  The  forms  may  be 
modified,  not  only  in  slanting  them  forward  or  backward, 
much  or  little,  but  by  making  them  low  and  wide,  tall  and 
narrow,  large  or  small,  light  or  heavy. 

1'se  a  straight  holder  and  smooth  or  round  pointed  pen  and 
India  ink.  A  glass  pen  or  a  stick  sharpened  with  a  groove  or 
grooves  running  tip  from  the  point  to  retain  the  ink  are  not 
bad.  If  made  just  right  the  latter  is  superior.  Watch  the 
spacing  closely  between  letters  as  well  as  the  relative  height 
and  width  of  the  letters. 

The  ability  to  do  simple,  plain,  rapid  lettering  is  no 
mean  accomplishment  and  is  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
acquired  than  writing.  Then,  too,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  modern  business  as  there  is  so  much  label- 
ing, tabulating,  marking,  etc.,  to  be  done.  And  the  one  who 
can  do  it  lias  the  advantage  of  the  one  who  cannot  in  securing 
and  holding  a  position. 


color,  or  shading,  the  blossom  or  leaves.  The  light  green 
crescent  of  the  leaf,  rather  than  the  shape,  gives  it  likeness. 
The  conventional  or  decorative  idea  of  the  same  leaf  is  given 
in  the  cover  design,  which,  among  other  faults,  has  the  letter- 
ing too  obscure.  This  design  was  made  by  drawing  hexagons, 
but  many  flowers  may  be  as  prettily  conventionalized  in 
squares. 

In  the  Alder  Blossom  Time  the  problem  was  to  make  the 
Alderberry  bushes  stand  out  with  the  nearby  rail  fence  and 
give  the  old  house  the  appearance  of  distance.  This  effect 
was  spoiled  by  a  few  lines  showing  detail  of  boards  and  logs. 
So  you  must  profit  thereby.  This  sketch  was  found  in  an  old 
lane  and  probably  many  an  amateur  had  passed  it  by,  little 
thinking  of  the  fine  composition  for  a  picture. 

In  the  old  mansion  with  the  porch  the  nearness  of  the 
central  object  allowed  more  detail  in  showing  a  few  boards 
and  in  getting  the  shingle  effect  to  the  roof.  Every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  windows  on  the  porch  could  be  seen,  but  to  give 
it  that  "  hack  under  "  appearance  each  window  was  shaded  in 
one  mass.  This  was  their  actual  appearance  when  we  looked 
at  the  scene  as  a  whole.  Of  course  by  concentrating  the  eye 
on  one  particular  spot  even  the  old  nail  holes  could  be  seen. 
The  old,  old  lesson  to  be  learned  in  drawing  from  objects  is 
to  see  the  mass  of  the  object  that  is  shaded  and  that  other 
mass  of  it  that  is  light. 


Lessons  In  Drawing 

ItV    W.    F.    (ill.MORK,    CANTON,  O. 

Some  of  i  he  most  practical  objects  for  drawing  are  leaves, 
generally  a  cluster  of  about  three.  Here,  as  in  all  object 
drawing,  the  eye  is  more  important  than  the  hand.  In  the 
drawing  of  the  red  clover  note  the  natural  placing  of  the 
leaves.     A  problem  to  decide  was  which  to  give  the  stronger 
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Drawing  for  tbe  many. 

(Continued  from  previous  number  and  concluded  in  this.) 

We  would  say,  encourage  drawing  and  but  little 
teaching  will  be  necessary.  The  child  naturally  prefers 
drawing  to  writing  if  we  will  let  him  have  the  neces- 
sary license.  Guide  and  direct  but  do  not  prescribe 
and  dictate.  Be  content  with  moderate  results  at  first 
and  do  not  expect  impossibilities. 

But  you  need  to  learn  to  draw  yourselves.  Now  do 
not  say  that  you  cannot  learn  for  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  you  can  if  you  will  but  make  the  effort. 
There  is  but  one  way  and  that  is  to  draw.  Draw  some- 
thing simple.  Begin  where  the  child  should,  at  home, 
with  little,  simple  things — things  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  The  effort  to  draw  will  lead  to  observation 
and  observation  will  lead  to  drawing.  It  is  not  hand 
training  that  you  need  so  much  as  it  is  head  training. 
It  is  nut  study  that  you  need  but  practice.  Not  reflec- 
tion but  observation.       Begin  by  drawing  such  things 


as  pokers,  hammers,  knives  (not  too  dangerous  look- 
ing), brooms,  fans,  hats,  rolling  pins,  bowls,  scrolls, 
etc.  Draw  them  in  the  easiest  manner  and  they  will 
not  be  so  difficult  after  all. 

I.kaun  to  draw  simple  things  in  simple  positions  in 
simple  manner  and  it  will  simply  be  a  matter  of  time 
when  you  will  be  able  to  draw  almost  anything.  Draw 
things  that  do  not  involve  much  perspective  nor  light 
and  shade,  such  as  apples,  pots,  pans,  vases,  bottles,  sun 
scenes,  etc.     Sketch  them  with   pencil  or  pen  and   do 


not  become  discouraged  if  you  do  not  get  something 
artistic  from  the  beginning.  The  main  difficulty  in 
learning  to  draw  and  in  teaching  drawing  is  that  tun 
much  theory  is  employed,  and  forms  that  are  too  diffi- 
cult are  attempted.  Come  down  to  the  level  of  your 
ability  and  the  problem  of  learning  to  draw  is  solved. 

In  the  place  of  fretting  over  some  Greek  fret,  or 
twisting  your  tongues  in  delineating  some  French- 
fangled  fleur-de-lis,  if  you  will  begin  with  the  simple 
forms  about  your  home  you  will  learn  more  about 
drawing  in  a  minute  than  in  an  hour  studying  some 
obsolete  drawing  book. 

Remember  that  drawing  in  our  common  schools 
should  not  mean  finely  wrought  and  carefully  copied 
pictures,  but  well  developed  observation  and  crude, 
quickly  drawn  pictures.  Pictures  that  display  obser- 
vation and  thought  rather  than  patieuce  and  care. 
Drawing  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
man  rather  than  as  an  end  in  making  pictures. 

As  A  means  of  mental  development,  acquired  knowl- 
edge, and  recording  and  expressing  mental  impres- 
sions, drawing  is  first  in  importance.  Nothing  else 
will  cause  a  person  to  admire  and  appreciate  Nature 
so  much.  Nothing  will  teach  the  usefulness  aud  possi- 
bilities of  the  hand  more.  Nothing  is  better  suited  to 
child  development  because  it  deals  with  tangible  form, 
with  objects,  with  things  that  go  to  make  np  the  sum  of 
human  comfort  and  happiness. 


School  Catalogues,  etc. 

One  would  suppose  that  many  of  the  business  college  cata- 
logues and  booklets  were  gotten  up  by  some  of  the  great 
"ad  smiths,"  so  instructively  and  entertainingly  are  they 
worded,  arranged  and  illustrated.  But  then,  business  eol 
lege  men  are  becoming  leaders  as  advertisement  writers  also, 
and,  we  believe  that  as  a  rule,  not  only  write  their  own  adver- 
tisements, but  instruct  others  how  to  do  such  work. 

We  think,  however,  that  most  business  colleges  could  iin 
prove  their  course  by  adding  a  little  more  instruction  along 
this  line.  They  might  not  succeed  in  making  good  writers  of 
advertisements  of  all  their  pupils,  but  they  could  at  least 
teach  them  to  know  something  about  what  constitutes  good 
advertising.  This  valuable  knowledge  most  business  men 
have  to  get  by  dear  experience. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  neat  and  well  gotten 
up  catalogue  of  the  Bliss  Business  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Mr.  O.  D.  Bliss  is  proprietor  and  manager  of  this  institution. 

The  Central  College  of  Business  and    Shorthand,    Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  has  issued  a  new  and  very  attractive  catalog,  Se> 
era!  pages  are  decorated  with  work  from  the  pen  of  C.  \Y. 
Ransom,  penman  of  the  institution. 

In  1901  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  celebrate  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  her  founding,  and  the  Detroit  Business  1  fni 
versity  of  that  city  is  letting  the  people  know  it  through  a 
very  effective  advertisement  in  the  form  of  a  booklet. 

MePherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.,  issues  a  vcr>  :ii 
tractive  catalogue.  A  copy  of  their  last  one  has  just  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  title  page  drawing  bj 
Mr    Fahnestock,  penman  of  the  institution. 

tine  of  the  very  finest,  most  expensive  and  must  beautiful 
catalogues  ever  received  at  the  office  of  Tut:  1'knman  ami 
Aktist  recently  came  from  the  Albany  Business  College, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  This  institution  lias  long  been  known  as  one 
of  tile  leading  of  the  kind  in  tin- country,  and  this  Catalogue 
certainty  reflects  much  credit  on  it. 

Those  fellows  up  there  in  Michigan  are  well  up  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  school  ought  to  want 
a  tiller  catalogue   than  that    issued    by   the    Michigan   Business 

and  Normal  College  of  Battle  Creek  it  was  jointed  by  the 
Ellis  Publishing  Co.  of  that  city  and  certainly  proves  their 
ability  to  equal  the  best  of  the  in  in  that  line. 

A  catalogue  of  John  B.  Stetson  University  has  been  re 
ceived  at  our  office.  \V.  YV.  Fry  is  director  of  the  business 
college  in  connection  with  this  institution  aud  YV.  A  Sharp 
director  of  the  art  department.  Both  of  these  departments 
will  conduct   summer  sessions. 

Prof.  Pry  is  an  utile  business  educator  and  an  expert 
penman. 

D.  L.  Mussclman,  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Ouinc\  . 
111.,  always  gets  out  a  very  handsome  catalog,  and  it  certainly 
does  the  desired  work  in  drawing  si  intents  to  that  institution. 
We  take  pleasure  in  Acknowledging  receipt  of  the  last  one 
recently  issued,  beside-  students'  specimens,  Mr.  Behrens- 
meyer,  penman  of  the  institution,  lilted  a  page  with  writing, 
flourishing,  etc.,  in  his  usual  \ei>  excellent  style. 
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NO.l.    WRITTEN    IN    ONE    MINUTE.    FIRST    TRIAL.   NO    RETOUCHINQ.   10  WORDS    A   M I N . 
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NO.  2.  WRITTEN  IN    ONE   MINUTE.    NO    PRELIMINARY    PRACTICE.    THIRD    TRIAL. 


NO.  3     WRITTEN    IN    b7    SECONDS.    NO    RETOUCHINQ-   NOT  PUNCTUATED   AFTERWARD. 
Rapid  Ulritii.il 


With  a  view  of  finding  out  how  well  and 
how  fast  penmen  can  write,  Mr.  Zaner  has 
concluded  to  "start  the  ball  rolling"  by 
presenting  the  above.  He  makes  no  claims 
of  great  beauty,  accuracy,  or  speed,  but 
presents  that  which  he  can  equal  or  excel 
365  days  in  the  year,  unless  he  is  unusually 
"  under  the  weather." 

We  want  you  to  submit  specimens  of  your 
work.  One  specimen  at  the  rate  of  ten 
words  a  minute;  one  at  twenty  words  a 
minute;  and  one  at  upwards  of  twenty-five 
words  a  minute.  Words  should  average  five 
letters  each.  Count  the  number  of  letters 
and  divide  by  five  and  you  will  secure  the 
number  of  words.  The  matter  should  be 
somewhat  unfamiliar,  particularly  in  the 
last  specimen,  and  you  should  aim  to  be 
thoroly  honest  and  careful  in  your  time 
calculations,  etc.  Do  not  practice  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  but  do  the  work  much 
on  the  same  principle  that  writing  in  the 
daily  routine  of  business  must  be  done. 

No.  1  specimen  represents  ten  words  a 
minute  ;  No.  2,  twenty  words  a  minute  ;  and 
No.  3,  twenty-seven  and  one-half  words  a 
minute,  five  letters  to  the  word.  They  were 
as  good  as  the  writer  could  do  at  the  time. 
They  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 
We  hope  to  receive  much  work  along  this 
line.  We  offer  a  page  each  issue  to  results. 
We  want  to  know  who  our  best  and  fastest 
writers  are.  Some  can  write  very  rapidly 
and  well  with  printer's  ink,  and  some  can 
write  the  same  with  pen  and  ink. 
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Cbc  Cruc  Standard  for  Ulrifinq 


UJbat 
Is  a 
Standard? 


For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Spencerian  forms 
have  been  considered  the  standard.  And  they 
were  the  standard  if  we  judge  by  the  universal 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  taught  and 
admired  but  we  cannot  say  acquired.  For  when  we  go  into 
the  business  world  we  find  few  or  no  evidences  of  these  same 
universally  taught  and  admired  forms.  While  it  is  true  thai 
some  few  persons  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  Spencerian 
"standard"  hand  in  public  schools  and  business  colleges  it  is 
true  that  when  they  entered  life's  duties  in  earnest  they  failed 
to  retain  the  same  and  acquired  or  adopted  instead  a  hand 
devoid  of  beauty  but  one  that  was  more  rapid  and  easy.  If  so 
many  fail  to  acquire  this  standard  hand  and  those  who  do 
abandon  it  in  the  business  world,  may  we  not  at  least  seriously 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  standard  of  today?  And  if  this  he 
true  is  it  not  well  to  enquire  wherein  it  has  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  modern  times?  It  seems  to  us  that  we  need  not  look 
far  to  discover  the  real  defect.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  hand  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  go  to  writing  it  rapidly  that  the 
beauty  disappears  and  that  it  also  becomes  seriously  illegible? 
And  may  it  not  be  true  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
based  upon  beauty  rather  than  legibility  ?— upon  ideality 
rather  than  actual  conditions  in  the  business  world?  We 
believe  this  the  key  to  the  situation;  it  endeavored  to  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  thing  of  service. 
We  know  by  examining  the  average  handwriting  how  com- 
pletely it  failed.  We  know  it  failed  to  retain  beauty  or  a 
reasonable  amount  of  legibility.  We  do  not  mean  to  bemean 
or  belittle  the  authors  of  this  style  of  writing.  When  it  was 
evolved  nearly  a  half  century  ago  it  was  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  that  which  it  superseded  and  supplanted.  And  at 
the  time  of  its  evolution  it  served  very  acceptably  in  the 
business  world  because  in  those  days  book-keepers  and  office 
men  were  not  required  to  write  nearly  so  fast  as  they  are  today 
and  as  a  consequence  they  gave  more  time  to  its  execution  and 
wrote  it  acceptably  well. 

We  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
Spencerian  hand  has  been  the  "  standard "  because  of  its 
universal  adoption,  it  is  not  the  true  standard  because  the 
writing  of  the  world  is  not  of  its  character  or  kind.  A  true 
standard  is  that  which  will  not  disappear  in  actual  use,  but 
instead,  retain  its  characteristics. 


H  flexible 


A    "standard"   in    writing    should    be    such    a 


Standard 


model  in  form  as  to  embody  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  essentials  of  serviceable  hand- 
writing. What  are  these  essentials?  We  believe  they  are 
primarily  legibility  and  rapidity,  and  secondarily,  simplicity 
and  ease.  A  standard  should  therefore  be  the  embodiment  of 
legibility  and  rapidity  and  to  be  these  it  would  have  to  be 
simple  in  form  and  easy  in  execution.  Not  only  this,  but  it 
must  be  of  such  character  as  to  easily  adapt  itself  to  the 
various  ami  varying  individuals  who  adopt  it.  It  must  be  as 
flexible  as  human  individuality  or  conditions.  It  must  be 
such  a  hand  that  will  appear  best  to  advantage  at  the  hands  of 
unskilled  persons  and  when  written  rapidly  by  skilled  hands, 
rather  than  at  the  hands  of  skilled  persons  carefully  written. 
That  hand  is  besl  for  common  everyday  usage  which  maintains 

legibility  and  speed  longest  and  which  does  this  with  the 
minimum  of  effort.  It  shall  be  judged,  not  so  milch  by  how  it 
looks  when  written  by  a  skilful  person,  but  rather  by  unskilled 

hands.  It  mUBl  be  tested  M  the  way  people  write  it  and  not 
by  the  way  some  say  it  ought  to  be  written.  Its  worth  must 
be  judged  by  the  way  it     "  pans  out  "  in  practice  and  not  by  the 

way  it  "  looms  up  "in  theory.  To  meet  the  needs  of  univer- 
sality of  effort  and  inelinai ion  it  must  he  liberal  —  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  extremes.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
reading    world    it    must    be    plain    and    simple.     To    meet    the 


needs  of  the  writing  world  it  must  be  easy  and  rapid  in 
execution.  To  be  removed  from  extremity  it  must  be  neither 
very  round  nor  very  angular,  neither  very  compact  nor  very 
running,  neither  very  heavy  nor  very  light,  neither  very  large 
nor  very  small,  neither  very  slanting  to  the  right  nor  very- 
slanting  to  the  left. 
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You  ask  why  it  shall  be  uoue  of  these?  Our  answer  is  ; 
Round  writing  favors  legibility  rather  than  rapidity  ;  angular 
writing  favors  rapidity  rather  than  legibility  ;  compact  writing 
favors  up  and  down  action  and  requires  the  maximum  rather 
than  minimum  of  effort  ;  running  writing  favors  lateral  action, 
maximum  effort  and  space  and  minimum  plainness;  heavy 
writing  favors  plainness  rather  than  facility  and  neatness; 
light  writing  favors  neatness  rather  than  ease  of  effort ;  large 
writing  favors  plainness  rather  than  economy  of  space  or 
effort  ;  small  writing  favors  economy  of  space  and  neatness 
but  it  requires  skill;  very  slanting,  either  forward  or  back- 
ward, favors  rapidity  of  action  rather  than  legibility  or  econ 
omy  of  space  or  effort.  If  none  of  these  styles  may  serve  as  a 
standard,  what  then? 


Cbc 

Cruc 

Standard 

age  person. 


The  ten  styles  previously  spoken  of  and  illus- 
trated are  individual,  extreme,  or  character 
istic  hands  rather  than  standards.  They  are 
peculiar  to  individuals  rather  than  to  the  aver 
They  are  characteristic  or  peculiar  rather  than 
universal  or  typical.  The  true  standard  should  be  neither 
round  nor  angular  (semi round  and  semi  angular) ;  neither 
compact  nor  running  (medium  in  proportion— -neither  tall  nor 
wide);  neither  heavy  nor  light  (medium,  firm,  and  strong); 
neither  large  nor  small  (.medium  i ;  and  neither  very  slanting 
forward  or  backward  (slight  or  no  slant  i.  In  other  words,  it 
must  be  neither  one  of  these  but  all  combined.  The}  are 
extremes,  it  must  be  a  golden  mean.  They  are  individual,  it 
must  be  universal.  It  must  be  the  composite  or  epitome  of  all 
these  various  hands.     It  must  be  common  to  all.     Such  a  hand 


is  the  one  accompany  Lng,  As  w  ill  be  Been,  it  is  neither  round 
IXOr  angular,  eoiupaei  nor  running,  heavy  nor  light,  large  nor 
small,  very  slanting  forward  nor  backward.  Bj  contracting  it 
we  gel  tin  compact  hand;  h>  extending  ii  and  reducing  its 
si/e  we  get  the  running  hand  ;  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  it 
We  get  the  large  or  small  hand.  ete..  etc.  For  t  hose  w  ho  pre- 
fer to  slant  their  forms  to  therighl   the  first  style  would  be 
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Standard.  For  those  who  prefer  to  slant  their  writing  to  the 
left  the  last  would  be  the  standard.  Tor  children  and  for 
those  who  do  not  know  which  way  to  slant  their  tonus  the 
second  would  be  the  best,  as  it  is  a  compromise  between  the 
other  two.  For  adults,  where  the  habit  of  slanting  to  the 
right  has  been  formed,  we  favor  the  first.  For  children  we 
favor  the  second  because  it  has  proven  best  for  childhood  and 
because  it  is  the  golden  mean  of  all  slants.  The  main  thing 
is  to  avoid  extremity  and  to  recognize  universality  in  reading 
and  human  energy  in  writing.  Writing  has  two  main  quali- 
ties :  writing  qualities  and  reading  qualities.  Writing  should 
be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  write.  The  standard  given,  we  be 
lieve,  supplies  these  qualities  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  It  embodies  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  maximum  of  legibility  and  speed  and  the 
minimum  of  effort  and  space.  If  this  method  of  evolving  a 
standard  is  incorrect  we  want  to  know.  We  want  the  best. 
We  want  truth. 


THE  TIME    FOR    HIM   TO   LAUGH. 

Mack — You  can't  blame  me  for  laughing  when  you  say  such 
very  ridiculous  things.  They're  enough  to  make  a  horse 
laugh. 

Jack— Then  let  the  horse  laugh.  When  I  say  anything  suf- 
ficiently ridiculous  to  raise  the  risibilities  of  a  donkey,  why, 
then  you  are  at  liberty  to  laugh  as  long  and  as  loud  as  you 
please. 

The  editor  wrote  :  "The  showers  laet  week,  though  copious, 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  millmen."  The 
compositor  set  it  up  "milkmen  " 

SOUND   SLEEPER. 

A  man  meeting  his  friend,  said,  "I  spoke  to  you  last  night 
in  a  dream."  "Pardon  me,"  replied  the  other.  "I  did  not 
hear  you." 

THE   RISING  SUN. 

Pope,  dining  once  with  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  paid  the 
prince  many  compliments.  "  I  wonder.  Pope,"  said  the 
prince,  "that  you,  who  are  so  severe  on  kings,  should  be  so 
complaisant  to  me."  "  It  is,"  said  the  wily  bard,  "  because  I 
like  the  lion  before  his  claws  are  grown." 

"  Goodness,  Maria,  was  the  phonograph  open  during  a  cat 
fight?" 

"  No.  I  turned  it  on  last  night  when  you  were  sleeping. 
Perhaps  you  will  believe  now  that  you  snore." 

Mrs.  Neversee  :  "  What  made  you  tell  me  he  was  the  carver 
of  his  own  fortune,  when  he  got  every  penny  he  has  by 
marrying  an  heiress?" 

Neversee:  "Humph!  He  had  to  cut  out  half  a  dozen 
fellows  to  get  her,  didn't  he?" 

HADN'T  THOUGHT  OF  THAT. 

"I've  got  a  white  elephant  on  my  hands,"  remarked  the 
landlady.  "  Mr.  Skinner  won't  pay  his  board."  "  Why  don't 
you  seize  his  trunk?"  suggested  the  star  boarder. 


Students'   Specimens 

Mr.  F.  L.  Haeberle,  penman  in  the  First  Penn.  State 
Normal,  Millersville,  Pa.,  sent  work  from  Seventh  Grade 
pupils  which  we  have  never  seen  excelled  or  perhaps  equaled 
in  movement  and  form.  The  specimens  from  First,  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades  indicate  that  the  work  being  done 
is  above  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing  in 
t'rbana  (O.)  public  schools,  submits  specimens  of  students 
work  which  discloses  a  progressive  order  of  things  as  con 
cerns  penmanship  in  that  section.  Merrill  is  a  worker  with 
heart,  head  and  hand. 

Frank  Laugh ner.  Penman  in  the  Marion,  Ind.,  Normal 
College,  submitted  to  the  editors  of  The  Penman  and  Artist 
fourteen  before  and  after  specimens  of  an  eight  week's  class 
in  penmanship jfor  judgment  as  to  most  improvement.  It  was 
decided  that  Chas.  E.  Swihert  made  most  improvement  and 
that  F.  J.  Patterson  was  second  in  his  improvement,  Omer 
Hutto  third,  Oscar  Van  Ness  fourth,  and  B.  F.  Elliott  fifth. 
Mr.  Laughneris  doing  some  good  work. 


L.  C.  Stacy,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  mailed  us  a  specimen  of  verti- 
cal penmanship  written  by  Earl  IVfcKee,  son  of  that  great  pen 
man,  the  late  Uriah  McKee.  Master  Earl  is  attending  the 
public  schools  in  Oberlin  and  although  but  eleven  years  old 
already  shows  some  of  that  skill  of  which  his  father  possessed 
so  much.  

Keport  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 

Ohio  Commercial  and   Special  Teachers' 
Association, 

By  3.  T     Barnbart,  Supr.   Writing  and  Book=keep= 
ing,  Hfcrcn,  o.,  Public  Schools. 

There  is  now  an  Ohio  Commercial  and   Special  Teachers' 
Association.     About  twenty-five  or  thirty    commercial,  writ 
ing  and  drawing  teachers  of  Northern  Ohio  met  at  the  Spen 
cerian  Business  College,  Cleveland,  June  3,  and   effected  the 
organization.     Dewey   shot   better  than  he  knew  at    Manila. 
It  was  the  idea  of  those  who  started  the  movement  to  organ- 
ize a  North-Eastern  Association,  but  by  the   time  we  got   to 
Cleveland  we  had  included  all  Northern   Ohio     The  idea  of 
expansion  had  developed  so  rapidly,  however,  that  nothing 
but  the  broad  state  of  Ohio  would  satisfy  us.     While  we  regret 
that  Southern  Ohio  was  not  represented  it  is  fair  to  say  invi 
tations  were  sent  to  all  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every  way  and  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  every  person  present.  From  the  number 
of  introductions  given  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  had  the  meeting  accomplished  no 
more  than  this  all  would  have  been  repaid  for  attending; 
but  an  excellent  program  was  carried  out  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  papers  which  for  lack  of  time  were  postponed 
till  the  next  meeting.  The  papers  read  and  discussed  were 
excellent — so  good  that  it  was  decided  to  submit  nil  for  publi- 
cation in  our  journals.  This  was  the  program  as  carried 
out  :  "Special  Education,"  by  W.  S.  Rogers;  discussion, 
W.  \Y.  Patteison  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  ;  "  Our  Aim  and  How  to 
Attain  It,"  by  Grace  C.  Sylla;  discussion,  by  Miss  Cora 
Parsons,  W.  F.  Gilmore  and  T.  W.  Bookmyer;  "The  Business 
Educator  as  a  factor  in  the  Development  of  our  Educational 
System,"  by  T.  W.  Bookmyer;  discussion,  by  C.  E.  Stevens. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  election  of  officers 
took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session.  The 
membership  includes  commercial  teachers  and  special 
teachers  of  writing,  drawing,  music  and  physical  culture. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  semi  annually.  Akron  succeeded 
in  securing  the  next  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  Saturday, 
October  28.  Invitations  were  extended  by  Sandusky,  Canton 
and  Rocky  River.  Mr.  H.  T.  Loomis  invited  the  Association 
to  return  to  Cleveland  whenever  it  was  its  pleasure.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  him  for  his  hospitality  and  courtesies 
extended  while  in  the  city. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are  as  follows  : 
Mr.  G.  Marshall,  Canton,  President. 
T.  W.  Bookmyer.  Sandusky,  Vice  President. 
Miss  Grace  C.  Sylla,  Akron,  Secretary. 
Howard  Weaver,  Niles,  Treasurer. 

I    W.  W.   Patterson,  Canton. 
Ex.   Com.   J    P.  J.  Twiggs,  Cleveland. 

(    J.  0.  Gordon.  Rocky  River. 

The  following  signed  the  Roll  : 

W.  S.  Rogers,  Cleveland;  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Akron;  J.  J. 
Krider,  Canton:  W.  Buchanan.  Cleveland;  E.  A.  Hall, 
Youngstown ;  H.  G.  Yocum,  Massillon  ;  H.  T.  Loomis, 
Cleveland;  H.  E.  Weaver,  Niles;  P.  J.Twiggs,  Cleveland; 
J.  O.  Gordon,  Rocky  River;  J.  J.  Rogers,  E  Cleveland; 
W.  F.  Gilmore,  Canton;  C.  E.  Doner,  Cleveland;  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  Akron;  M.  G.  Marshall,  Canton;  W.  A  Baldwin, 
Medina;  B.  F.  Faust,  Canton;  C.  E  Stevens,  Cleveland; 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky ;  H.  C.  Ditmer,  Cleveland  : 
W.  W.  Patterson,  Canton. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  commercial  and  special  teacher  in 
the  State  will  make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  Akron  meeting 
the  last  Saturday  in  October, 
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Genetic  When  to  teach  a  child  a  given  subject  and 

Psychology  how  much  time  and  energy  he  should 
give  to  it  is  a  question  that  should  be  con- 
sidered seriously  by  all  teachers  of  primary  schools. 
The  genesis  of  psychology  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
and  is  intensely  interesting  to  all  true  teachers  of 
children.  Are  you,  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  or 
drawing,  seriously  concerned  as  to  when  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  and  how  much  time  and  en- 
ergy you  ought  to  expect  from  your  pupils  each  year 
from  the  D  primary  to  the  A  grammar?  If  you  are 
not  you  should  be  by  all  means  in  some  other  business. 
As  teachers  of  penmanship  and  drawing  you  deal  not 
alone  with  mind  but  with  body,  and  with  children  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  both  are  plastic  conditions, 
readily  yielding  to  any  suggestions  that  you  may  make 
or  methods  you  may  employ.  You  thereby  help  to 
mould  or  shape  their  future — their  destiny.  Say  not 
that  teaching  is  an  easy,  thankless  task.  None  is  more 
responsible,  none  more  honorable. 

Our  We  believe  the  twin  evils,  excessive  ringer 

Creed  action  and  gripping,  are  formed  the  first 

years  of  school  life.  We  believe  they  are 
due  to  small,  tine  writing,  and  to  the  use  of  lead  and 
slate  pencils.  We  believe  that  large  writing,  such  as 
is  done  on  the  blackboard  with  soft  chalk  or  large 
writing  such  as  herewith  presenfed  done  on  paper  with 
coarse  pen,  will  call  into  action  the  arm  rather  than  the 
fingers  and  thereby  diminish  excessive  finger  action. 
We  believe  that  free  movement  will  develop  gradually 
from  the  beginning  if  pupils  are  allowed  to  write  a 
large  hand  and  not  required  to  write  small. 

Hn  We  believe  that  the  top  of  every  primary 

Tdea  school  desk  should  be  converted  into  a  min- 

iature blackboard,  large  slate,  or  writing 
surface  of  some  simple  sort.  WTe  also  believe  that  the 
top  of  the  desk  should  be  adjustable  so  that  it  could  be 
easily  and  quickly  tipped  and  securely  fastened  at  any 
angle  from  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular.  Then 
pupils  could  write  large,  freely,  and  easily  by  using 
the  arm  instead  of  the  fingers.  So  long  as  pupils  are 
taught  and  required  to  write  small  in  the  primary 
grades,  so  long  will  there  be  excessive  finger  action 
used  in  the  grammar  grades  as  well  as  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  necessary  freedom  and  arm  action.  No 
writing  should  be  taught  the  first  and  second  years. 
It    does   more    harm    than   good.     It  is   uneducational 


because  it  stunts  the  child  and  cripples  its  future  hand- 
writing. 

Cbat  Ask  what  crows  look   like  ;  what  they  do  ; 

Crow  what    the   one   in    the   picture   is   doing. 

Ask  them  what  the  words  say.  Have 
them  supply  "The"  and  "pulls."  Have  them 
write  "crow"  add  then  "corn,"  and  then  the  en- 
tire sentence,  "  The  crow  pulls  corn."  Let  them  do 
this  freely  and  as  large  as  the  copy  herewith.  Let 
them  try  it  on  the  blackboard  as  well  as  upon  their 
slates.  Say  nothing  as  to  how  they  are  to  write  it, 
whether  with  the  fingers  or  arm.  See  how  small  they 
will  write  it  before  they  begin  to  use  the  fingers. 
Also,  see  how  large  the  form  must  be  before  they  will 
cease  to  use  the  fingers  and  begin  to  use  the  arm.  Let 
us  know  about  your  experiments.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  letters  must  be  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height  before  arm  move- 
ment will  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve  the 
excessive  action  of  the  fingers. 

Cests  These  experiments  should    be  made   with 

"  liitle  six-year-old  tots "  who  do  not 
know  much,  if  anything,  about  writing.  <  >bserve  rather 
than  dictate.  Study  the  average  child  and  the  average 
product  as  well  as  that  of  the  prodigy  or  dull  child. 
True  progress  comes  by  study,  observation,  practice. 

H  Many    authors   are    making  a  mistake    in 

mistake  publications  for  primary  pupils  by  giving 
copies  too  large  for  finger  action  and  too 
small  for  arm  action.  They  realize  the  need  of  coarser 
lines  and  larger  forms  but  they  have  not  carefully 
considered  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  of  range 
for  finger  movement  and  another  for  arm  movement. 
They  have  not  considered  with  care  what  the  maximum 
size  of  letters  is  for  finger  action,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
what  the  minimum  size  of  letters  is  for  arm  action,  on 
the  other  hand.  Our  belief  is  that  the  minimum  forms 
for  finger  action  during  the  first  year  should  not  be 
larger  than  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  that  the 
same  forms  for  arm  action  during  the  same  period 
should  not  be  smaller  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
We  prefer  the  arm  method  but  under  existing  condi- 
tions as  they  are  today  in  most  localities  the  finger 
method  is  necessary. 

Hrt  Paragraphs 

Compiled  by  3.  O.  Ulise,  Chicago. 

Art  is  power. — Longfellow. 

What  is  art  ?     Nature  concentrated. — Balzac. 

The  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.— (Juintilian. 

He  that  sips  of  many  arts  drinks  of  none. — Fuller. 

The  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the  work  to  the  artist. - 
Novalis. 
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It  is  the  end  of  art  fo  inoculate  men  with  the  love  of  nature. 
—  Beecher. 

Dead   is  he  not,  hut  departed,  for  the  artist   never  dies.— 

Longfellow. 

Art  must  anchor  in  nature,  or  it  is  the  sport  of  every  breath 
of  folly.— Hazlitt. 

An  amateur  may  not  be  an  artist,  though  an  artist  should 
be  an  amateur.— Disraeli. 

The  true  work  of  art  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  divine  per- 
fection.—Michael  Angelo. 

Many  persons  feel  art,  some  understand  it  ;  hut  few  both  feel 
and  understand  it.— Hillard. 

The  learned  understand  the  reason  of  the  art,  the  unlearned 
feel  the  pleasure.— Quintilian. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  crystallize  emotion  into  thought,  and 
then  to  fix  it  in  form.— Delsarte. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  cause  by  appearance 
the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality.— Goethe. 

Art,  as  far  as  it  has  ability,  follows  nature,  as  a  pupil  imi- 
tates his  master;  thus  your  art  must  be,  as  it  were,  God's 
grandchild.  — Dante. 

Our  Jlitn,  and  F>ow  to  JRttain  it 

Bv  Grace  1'.  Sylia,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Hkron, 
0.,  Public  Schools. 

[Read  Before    the  Ohio    Commercial    and  Special   Teachers' 
Association.] 

We  need  to  inquire  who  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to 
know  who  have  the  right  to  say  "  Our  Aim.  "  Having  found 
out  who  we  are,  and  being  without  a  definite  aim,  we  need  to 
set  one  for  ourselves.  Then  we  should  discuss  the  most 
direct  way  to  attain  this  aim. 

The  program  announces  that  we  are  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  "  Commercial  Writing  and  Drawing  Teachers  of  Northern 
Ohio."  Our  brothers  of  the  penmanship  and  commercial  de- 
partments will  be  able  to  help  us  by  their  capacity  for  business 
and  their  ability  to  record,  in  legible  form,  all  proceedings. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  drawing  teachers,  very  largely,  to 
raise  the  banner  for  art.  Art  includes  much  more  than 
drawing,  however.  It  has  to  do  with  training  the  heart,  the 
mind  and  the  body,  expressing  created  thought  by  means  of 
pencil,  pen,  brush,  and  voice  ;  in  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage, in  action,  in  song  and  in  pictorial  representation. 

Our  little  hand  ought  to  be  made  up  of  art  in  this  broad 
sense.  We  need  music,  for  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of 
art  expression ;  we  need  physical  culture,  for  without  a 
sound  body,  no  real  success  is  possible  ;  we  need  manual 
training,  for  in  it  we  have  the  union  of  the  physical  and 
mental;  we  need  book-keeping  and  other  branches  which 
train  the  mind  ;  and  drawing  which  has  to  do,  most  of  all, 
with  heart  culture.  Sewing,  sloyd  and  cooking,  in  fact  all 
special  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Northern  Ohio 
ought  to  be  represented  here  ;  and  we,  as  special  teachers  and 
supervisors,  ought  to  unite  our  efforts  for  the  upbuilding, 
educationally,  of  our  noble  State. 

Three  natures  exist  in  every  human  being;  namely,  the 
soul  or  heart  nature,  the  intellect  or  mental  nature,  and  the 
body  or  physical  nature.  Among  the  special  studies  enumer- 
ated, is  food  for  each  of  these  three.  Music  and  drawing 
furnish  inspiration,  and  give  an  outlet  for  the  soul  ;  writing 
and  the  commercial  departments  develop  the  mind,  while  the 
others  have  to  do  with  training  the  hand  and  the  body. 

Shall  we  not  constitute  ourselves  a  committee  to  interest  all 
special  teachers,  in  order  that  we  may  have  these  art  studies 
united?  This  means  that  our  first  object  shall  be  to  bring  in 
those  of  our  own  class ;  that  is,  those  working  for  the  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts. 


Having  determined  who  we  are,  and  being  satisfied  that  we 
make  up  a  very  important  portion  of  our  public  school  sya 
tern,  let  us  discuss  what  should  be  our  aim.  The  purpose 
must  be  worth  striving  for.  As  teachers  wemust  lead  others 
to  a  nobler  self-hood  ;  a  fitness  for  the  duties  of  life,  for  teach- 
ing prepares  for  citizenship.  It  must  place  a  high  standard 
of  moral  excellence,  accompanied  with  a  thorough  mental 
training. 

As  supervisors,  we  work  through  the  regular  teachers,  who 
are  nearer  the  children  of  the  public  schools  than  we  ;  and 
upon  their  success  our  own  depends.  Our  teachers  need 
training  in  each  of  the  special  departments.  They  feel  this 
need,  many  of  them,  but  cannot  solve  the  problem  for  them- 
selves. If  our_special  studies  are  to  accomplish  much  for  the 
pupils,  we  must  have  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  prepared. 
Each  supervisor  has  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  his  individual 
field.  We  plan  for  institutes  and  grade  meetings  ;  and  give 
every  teacher  all  the  aid  within  our  power,  to  gain  an  under 
standing  of  the  subject.  Since  the  need  of  the  regular  teacher 
is  so  great,  let  us  consider  how  we  can  best  help  them.  Cer 
tainly  it  would  not  be  by  meeting  by  ourselves,  nor  could  it 
be  by  inviting  them  to  meet  with  us.  They  have  so  many  con 
ventions  that  they  would  not  come  to  ours.  We  must  go  to 
them,  if  we  would  really  do  them  good. 

Three  times  a  year  the  teachers  may  attend  the  section 
meetings  of  the  State  ;  and  once  a  year  the  sections  unite  in  a 
general  State  meeting.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
county  associations,  which  convene  bi-monthly.  This  gives 
the  teachers  about  nine  meetings  a  year,  at  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  present,  and  many  are  in  regular  attendance. 
What  representation  have  the  special  branches  at  these 
meetings?  Very  little.  Last  week  at  Cleveland  at  the  N.  E. 
Ohio  convention,  a  paper  on  art  was  presented.  This  shows 
that  the  subject  is  being  asked  for,  and  there  are  many 
teachers  who  would  attend  these  gatherings  all  the  more 
gladly  if  they  knew  that  something  would  be  given  them  in 
the  special  studies. 

Let  us  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  feast  for  each  of  these  meet- 
ings ;  in  order  that  city  teachers  working  under  one  super 
visor  may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  some  other  super- 
visors' ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  that  county 
teachers  may  be  given  a  few  crumbs  which  they  may  take  to 
their  comfort,  and  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of 
teaching. 

Each  special  study  should  be  represented  at  each  county, 
section  and  State  meeting;  there  should  be  a  round  table, 
conducted  in  the  most  intelligent  and  helpful  way  ;  and  there 
should  be  exhibits  of  work  to  illustrate  the  points  discussed. 
But  as  we  are  few  in  numbers  we  can  not,  at  once,  put  in  a 
round  table  for  each  department  at  each  meeting.  We  could 
have  a  round  table  for  one  special  study  at  each  convention 
however.  At  one  it  might  be  music;  manual  training  and 
sloyd  at  the  second;  commercial  and  writing  at  a  third; 
drawing  at  a  fourth,  and  soon.  Then  for  the  annual  State 
meeting  we  should  have  exhibits  of  all  lines  of  work  and  dis- 
cuss special  art  subjects 

The  executive  committee  of  these  organizations  will  be 
glad  to  have  our  exhibits  as  soon  as  they  know  we  can  bring 
something  valuable,  and  will  see  that  suitable  rooms  are  pro- 
vided for  these  exhibits,  and  for  the  round  table  conferences. 
Let  us  organize  as  representatives  of  the  special  studies,  and 
knock  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  all  gatherings  of  public 
school  teachers  of  the  State  ;  let  us  meet  with  open  doors  at 
each  of  these  assemblies.  Let  us  do  all  we  can,  by  personal 
effort,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  special  studies  on  the  part 
of  the  grade  teachers.  When  they  know  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  them,  we  shall  receive  their  hearty  co-operation.  We 
shall  soon  have  their  attention.  Then  it  is  that  we  must  be 
sure  not  to  disappoint  their  expectations.  We  must  give 
them  something  helpful  every  time  they  come  to  us,  and  if 
we  do  this,  they  will  come  often,  and  bring  us  the  interest  we 
so  much  crave. 

Our  responsibilities  as  teachers  are  great.     As  teachers  of 
teachers,  the  sphere  is  larger,  and   the   responsibility  much 
greater.     It  is  a  privilege  to  have  such  opportunities. 
How  shall  we  use  them  ? 


FREE    STYLE,    ROUND    HAND.       SEE    PREVIOUS    NUMBER.       STUDY    RHYTHMIC    REPETITION    AND    GRACE. 
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II.  \V.  RLL8  WORTH,  until  or  of  Kl  Is  worth  System  of  Ten  man 
ship  and  Book- keeping,  was  horn  March  20, 1887,  and  reared 
on  a  farm  in  Chautauqua  county,  \.  Y..  within  ten  miles  of 
modern  Chantauijua  lie  is  probably  the  oldest  living  Amer- 
ican author  on  penmanship.  He  studied  and  taught  In  Fre- 
donia  Academy,  N.  V.,  three  years.  Taught  in  Lockport 
Union  Free  School  one  year,  Bryant  and  Stratum's  chain  of 
Business  Colleges,  Huffalo  and     Detroit,  one   year,  and    New 


York  with  S.  S.  Packard  one  year  in  Cooper  Institute,  and  in 
New  York  City  Public  Schools  as  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
five  years,  having  direction  of  five  thousand  children  per 
week.  Published  a  series  of  six  copy  books,  1861— (first  to 
introduce  current  writing  styles  and  reduce  lengths  from 
four  to  three  spaces).  Published  the  Text  Book  on  Pen- 
manship and  Letter  Writing  in  1862,  and  Blackboard 
Charts  in  18H3 — ifirst  employment  of  black  and  white  cute). 
Founded  the  Writing  Teacher,  the  pioneer  penman's 
paper  and  forerunner  of  Penman's  Art  Journal,  from  1866 
to  1872.  Organized  and  conducted  the  Ellsworth  Business 
College,  Broadway,  New  York,  for  ten  years.  Published 
Ellsworth's  Book-keeping  and  Business  Manual,  and 
later.  Steps  of  Book-keeping.  Invented  and  patented  the 
Reversible  Form  of  Binding  for  copy  and  other  blank 
books,  1877.  In  1894  prepared  New  Reversible  Writing  Book 
Series  in  two  editions  —  slant  and  vertical  —  based  on  the 
American  semi-angular  style  and  published  by  The  Werner 
School  Book  Company. 

All  of  these  works  have  had  a  wide  and  continuous  sale, 
having  been  used  steadily  in  New  York  City  public  schools 
for  thirty-nine  years  past.  Many  States  have  adopted  them 
for  exclusive  use,  notably  Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  the 
former  having  used  them  for  ten  successive  years. 

The  crowning  work,  Illustrateo  Lkssons  and  Lectures 
on  Penmanship,  published  in  is*»7,  has  already  hail  an  im- 
mense sale,  but  has  just  begun  to  be  differentiated  from  the 
regulation  "  (iuides,*-  "  Keys,"  etc.,  that  have  had  their  day. 

This  is  the  vcult  nncum  on  the  subject  on  pedagogical  lines, 
and  measures  the  educational  merits  of  every  mere  copy  book 
by  whatever  author.  The  latest  Current  Copy  Book  are  in 
both  Vertical  and  New  i  is1  .  Slant  based  on  the  Old  Bound 
Hand  style  of  letters  with  a  new  device  for  teaching  form,  an 
inset  leaf  upon  which  are  printed  Topical  References  for 
study  and  teaching,  from  the  Lessons  and  Lectures  as  a 
reference  work  in  connection  with  their  use.  These  books 
are  published  by  The  Kllsworth  Company,  of  New  York.  COO 
sifiting  <>l  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  President;  his  son,  Charles  O. 
Ellsworth,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent,  and 
Mrs  II,  M.  Dean,  bis  married  daughter,  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


Besides  the  members  of  the  company  a 
wife  and  two  other  married  daughters 
comprise  the  Ellsworth  family  ,  reared  dur- 
ing forty  years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  advancement  of  the  "Art  of  Arts" 
along  educational  lines  with  (he  nol  sur- 
prising financial  result  "A  good  name  is 
better  than  great  riches." 

The  Werner  School  Hook  Company  also 
publish  a  Slant  and  Vertical  Series  pre- 
pared by  him  in  1894.  His  earlier  copies 
were  based  upon  the  prevailing  semi-angu- 
lar style  of  writing  but  in  his  latest  Current 
Copy  Books  the  Old  English  Round  Hand 
is  the  basis  of  both  a  Vertical  and  New 
is1.,  Degree  Slant  Series.  Mis  has  been  an 
active  and  steady  pursuit  of  his  specialty 
and  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  single  individual  unaided  by  capital  or 
large  publishing  house  for  he  has  not  only 
studied  his  subject  and  created  new  and 
original  works,  but  attended  to  their  pro- 
motion as  publisher  as  well. 
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1  SPECIAL   OFFER.  g 

One   Doz.  finely   nourished   cards,  | 

1H     Business  Capitals  and  1  Ornate  Pen-  ^ 

|    holder  for  15  cts.    Address, 

"  .IAS.  BROWN,  g 

Care  Highland  Park  College,  = 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  = 


^ni  imif in  inn  mr:  nsr" 'inn  i]ir'"iian  |r[B]ii':Miaiei  iifs|^ 

I|    AflERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE.    M 

School    properties   of  all  kinds  | 

s    bought,  sold,   and  exchanged.     In-  s 

vestors and  investments  introduced.  | 

a    information    bureau    for    first -class  « 
^    schools  oni> .    Address, 

^    C.  Edw.  Presho.  Mgr..  Cumberland,  Md  =? 

HimHim  mi:1  mm:  in  in.  iiiKiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiimii'iiiiiiii'iiiif 
700,000  BLOTTING  PHDS  GIVFN  BWHY 

Send  tun  cents  Cor  fine  Artist's  Pencils  and 
get  a  lot  of  Pads  free.  One  dozen  assorted 
Pine  Steel  Pens  ten  cunts.  Sixteen  Pads  fine 
blotting  paper  and  one  handsome  triple 
^okl  plate  scarf  pin  for  ten  cents,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

J.  D.  JOHNSTON,  °%7ESwnP%TSTRRE,ET' 


nil 
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hi     Bargains  in  Penwork  and  Supplies. 


Flourished  Cards  10  cts.  per  doz., 
Black  or  White.  Bird  Fourishes, 
8x10,  25  cts.  Business  and  Orna- 
mental Capitals  10  cts.  25  copies  in 
Business  Penmanship  30  cts.  Anti- 
Nui  \  mis  Penholders,  the  best  for 
Business  Penmanship,  il  cts.  Try 
sonu  of  the  above.  A  set  of  Busi- 
ness Capitals  and  Signature  free  for 
2  cts.  for  postage.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Address, 

.IAS.    BROWN, 
Care  Highland  Pai'k  College, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


r 
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SHE    HERE  I 


I  am  desirous  of  attending  the 
Zanerian  this  fall.  Must  pay  my 
way  with  my  mail  business.  I've 
prepared  a  number  of  very  fine 
books --one  at  75c.  containing  the 
finest  little  assortment  of  fancy 
"Auto."  work  ever  offered  the  pub- 
lie  ;  others  at  $1,  §2  and  $3  each.  All 
hand  work. 

i  i.  E.  Crane  says  of  my  work  :  "If 
any  man  ran  do  better  work  than  you 
ran  with,  the  Automatic  pen,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  and  would  be  glad  to  pay 
him  /or  some,  of  his  work.  The  cards 
you  sent  ii"  an  without  fault,  and  I 
predict  for  you  a  bright  future" 

Hess  Auto.  Inks  are  Best. 
Circular  free.  Specimens  4c,  10c. 
and  25c— worth  double  and  triple. 
12  cards  and  your  name  on  silk  rib- 
bon for  35c. —worth  70c. —until  Sept.  1, 
GEO    W.  HESS, 

The  Auto.  King."  Ottawa,  111. 


I 

1 
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ft     "The  Auto.  King."  Ottawa,  111.     1 
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JJ  TEACHERS    WANTED.  —  Several  * 

L  experienced  teachers  of  Book-keep-  ™J 

T  ing  and    Penmanship.      Must  be  of  J? 

JJ.  good  appearance,   pleasing  address,  T 

!!.  thorough,   and    must    have  the   ca-  Jf 

!!.  pacity  to  manage  a  business  college.  Jf 

JJ.  Teacher  of  Graham  Short-hand  also  J? 

■J.  wanted.    Address  Draughon's  Prac-  * 

T  tical    Business    College,     Nashville,  *r 

*  Tcnn-        t 
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Attention,  School  Proprietors. 


in  'inn  urn  iiiii  in  % 


=       Would  you  likt-  to  increase  your  business  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  the  coming  school  = 

=    year?     If  so,  you  should  not  'fail  to  send  for  samples  of  our  beautiful  and  attrac-  = 

=    five  SCRIPT  POSTERS,  in  one  sheet  and  two-sheet  forms.    Arranged  to  suit   for  = 
^    opening  of  anv  school.    One  poster  is  worth  1,000  circulars. 

g        Send  for  beautiful  samples  in  three  colors  FREE.    Address,  "  Department  A,"  s 

MASSILLON  SHOW  PRINTING  &  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  \ 

Hm  mi  mi  mil:  mi  iimn iiimiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiii  wmm  iinnn  1111111  iiiiiiiiiiiiii miuimim  .murium  im  im  miiiinilf 


WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  says : 
"  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with   which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effective  methods  of  in- 
dicating   pronunciation;   in  terse   and  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts  and  in  practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 
Specimen  pages  etc.,  sent  nn  application. 

*G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO..  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Artists 
and  Teachers. 
Our  publications  are  very  universally 
recognized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines. 
Tin-  prices  are  very  low  considering  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work.  All 
books  are  Ben!  postpaid  by  mail  or  by  pre 
paid  express. 

Portraiture —The  best  book  yel  pub 
lished  that  teaches  how  to  make  por- 
traits with  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  brush, 
etc.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  hook 
luxuriously  printed  and  bound,  con 
taining  hundreds  of  examples  and  ex 
plieit  instruction.- $1.50 

Zanerian  Alphabets— A  guide  to  engros 
sing  containing  a  great  variety  of  al- 
phabets, designs,  such  as  diplomas, 
resolutions,  etc.,  with  complete  in 
struetion.  A  substantial  book  bound 
in  cloth.-. - -i  00 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship  — A 
thought  provoking  work  that  dials 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain 
ing  to  penmanship.  Some  have  termed 
it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship  lit- 
erature. All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  176 
pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature— A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  examples  with  fascinating  text  and 
instruction.  Get  this  book  and  go  out 
and  learn  to  see  and  sketch  nature. 
Bound  in  cloth. __ $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A 
work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us. 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learn- 
ers   . 75c. 

Zanerian  Compendium  of  Business  Pen- 
manship—A  work  in  slip  form  giving 
a  thorough  course  in  slant  business 
writing _ 60c. 

Zanerian  Compendium  of  Vertical  Pen- 
manship—In slip  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  yet  pub- 
lished  50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script— A  work  of 
85  slips  containing  a  thorough,  graded 
course  of  photo-engraved  copies  from 
the  pen  of  that  master  penman  and 
artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified 
style.  For  rapid  business  purposes 
many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolioof '24  pen  draw 
ings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at 
the  beginning  showing  the  pupil  bow 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  to 
gradually  evolve  the  finished  design.. 50c. 

Zaner's  (iems  of  Flourishing— A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  flourishing.  It  begins  at  the  be 
ginning,  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exer- 
cises and  finishes  with  a  great  variety 
of  designs,  showing  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art.  Two 
editions  of  this  popular  work  have  al- 
ready been  sold.  It  is  unquesl  lonably 
the  best  work  on  flourishing  ever  pub 
lished.. --. 50c. 

Progress  — C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  eurves  and  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $101)  "  It's 
great;"  "It's  certainly  a  bird"  are 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.  Let  the  reader  re- 
member also  that  it's  no  Spanish  bird, 
but  the  American  Eagle  —  that  old  na 
tional  bird  of  ours  that  must  now  be 
especially  proud.     In  tube. 50c. 

Special  prices  given  when  a  number  or  all 
of  the  above  publications  are  purchased  at 
one  time.  Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or 
Sketching  from  Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp. 
Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit 
by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small 
amounts.  Do  not  send  personal  checks. 
Address,  ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  O. 
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Established  1861 
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Tor  gusiness  golleges... 


Reproduction  of  shorthand 

penmanship  a  specialty 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXAMINED  HND  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


AND 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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M  THAT  CATALOG, 

Worth  a  Dollar,  lor  a  Dime. 

<>ur  iiuw   catalog  <it    Penmanship  | 

a    and  Art,  Penmanship  and  An   Pub-  a 

|    lications,  etc.,  is  calling  forth  words  | 

a    of  the  \<!.\  highest  praise  from  [hose  a 

|    who  order   it.     Manj    say  that   it   is  | 

a    worth    more    than    anj    one   dollar  a 

|     work  on  penmanship  they  have  evi  i 

a    seen      1 1    contains   -Jt   pages  and   is  a 

I    filled    with    specimens    *»t     writing,  1 

a    drawing,  flourishing,  etc.,  that    you  a 

|    will    want    id  sl-l-  and  preserve.     A  | 

a    copy   of  ii  is  yours  for  a  dime,  al-  a 

|    though  it  cost  us  a  large  sum  to  pro-  | 

a     duce  it.     Address,  a 
ZANER   &    BLOSER, 

Columbus,  O.  | 
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LEARN  MORE 


EARN  MORE 


Spend   your   spare   time  and    a 
little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
education    that   will    make    your 
services    more    valuable  —  that 
will    put    more    money    in    your 
pocket.      Prove    what   is  in   you. 
\\  rite     tor    tree    book    showing 
how  you  can    take    a    complete   course    ill    the  National 
Correspondence  Institute   in   any  of  the   following  De- 
partments or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  iscomposed  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AM)  BUSINESS, 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
ENGINEERING,  JOURNALISM. 

SCIENCE   AM)   LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.  \\  ill  not  interfere  with 
your  present  employment.  You  may  make  small 
monthly  payments  A  large  COrp9  of  professors,  gradu- 
ates of  the  leading  Colleges  and  Universities,  will  teach 
you  You  can  study  one  subject  or  take  a  complete 
course.     Everything  i^ 


Taught  by  Mail. 


Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our 
Department  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  will  pre- 
pare you  to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the 
Civil  Service  rules.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  you  an   interested  will  be  mailed  to  you  free 

on  request.      Address 

National  Correspondence  Institute, 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Hj 
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\TO\V  you  can  get  the*  most  .  .  . 

VALUABLE  PRESENT 
OF  THE  SEASON. 


Vacation  Offer  ends  Sept.  l,  1899. 


I  Ellsworth's  Superbly  Illustrated  Lessons 
and  Lectures  on  Penmanship,  298  pp.,  1,000 
cuts,  royal  binding  $2.00 

I    Lincoln  Fountain  Pen  to  match 1.50   | 


$3.50 


I    BOTH  together  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $2.00    I 
j       only  until  Sept.   1,   1899. 
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Send  by  Money  O 

The  Ellsworth  Co., 


I 


27  DUANE  ST.. 

NEW  YORK 


I" 
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PRICE  50  cents  A  YEAR 


;:<C;;;> 


ZANER  &  BLOSERpub., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


1 
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FINEST    SUPPLIES    FOR    PENMEN    AND 
ARTISTS 

Our  supplies  have  long  been  known  as 
the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and  our  prices 
are  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  business 
maintained. 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except 
where  express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in 
which  case  carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  tine  writing  pen  made— best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all 
tine  script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  ?4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork— busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross  75c,  %  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  dur- 
able, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has  never 
been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross  75c, 
)4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz. 10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  J4  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz - 12  c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen 
—  A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross 
75c,   J4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen 
— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  >4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz -.12c 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  $l.0u,  >4 
Gross  25c,  1  Doz. - 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 — One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6pens25c,  3  pens 15c 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens— For  mak- 
ing German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters,  $et  of  12— num- 
bers 1,  %  2,  2%,  3,  %l/2,  4,5  and  6  single 
pointed  "and  10,  20  and  30  double 
pointed - - 25c 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — 
Holds  2  pens  at  one  time-.- 10c 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long  and 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  holder 
made.     1  holder.. 50c. 

Straight  Penholder  — Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc    1  holder ...10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - ---- ----  28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express  ._ $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100... 30c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express. .$1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving.  1  Bot- 
tle  30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  *.,  pint 
bottle - 40c 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle -25c 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
Wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express. .  .$2. 00 

Writing  Paper  —  Saint-  qualitj  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream,  l  ream 
by  express  ...        —         $1.75 

Practice  Paper      Besl   t"i  tin- money  to 

be  bad.     1  nam  by  express  $1.45 

Send  stamp  for  Bamples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  bine.- 35c. 

100  fine  while    ,  35c. 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.35 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost 
anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too  low   to    keep  accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zankk  &  BLOBBR, 
Columbus,  O. 


*  Money  is  Jhrcnvn  j\<way  * 
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When  you  buy  a  Type- 
writer that  is  not  built  on 
accepted  scientific  princi- 
ples. Such  a  machine%ill 
eat  itself  up  in  repair  bills 
and  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance 

The.... 

Smith  'Premier 
'Typewriter 

is  constructed  on  the  best  known  scientific  principles,  is  of 
simple  parts,  is  the  most  durable  machine  made  and  the  most 
economical  to  buy 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 


cAsk  for  Art  Catalogue. 
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TEACHERS   WANTED. 


TS 


We  have  had  more  demands  for 
good  teachers  than  we  could  supply. 
Co-Operative  Plan.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Register  early  and  repre- 
sent us.  School  properties  bought, 
sold  and  exchanged. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE, 
Cumberland,  Md. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED.  —  Several 
experienced  teachers  of  Book-keep- 
ing and  Penmanship.  Must  be  of 
good  appearance,  pleasing  address, 
thorough,  and  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  manage  a  business  college. 
Teacher  of  Graham  Shorthand  also 
wanted.  Address  Draughon's  Prac- 
tical, Business  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Every  School  and  Teacher  Should  Own 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S 


of  ENGLISH,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc. 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all 
1  INTERNATIONAL  )  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
.  DICTIONARY"  /   0f  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.    Warmly  commended  by  State  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  and  other  Educators  almost  without  number. 


Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University,  says:  — 
"  The  International  is  a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  accurate  information." 


Next  to  the  International,  and  Useful  for  Everybody  is 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S 
I  COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY , 


This  is  a  NEW  BOOK— the  latest  and  largest  of  the  abridgments 
of  the  International.  It  has  a  sizable  vocabulary,  complete  defini- 
tions and  adequate  etymologies.  It  has  over  1 100  pages  and  is  richly 
illustrated.  Size  7  x  10x2  5-8  inches.  A  valuable  feature  of  its 
appendix  is  a  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases,  giving  as 
nowhere  else  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Scottish  dialect 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  says: 

The  Collegiate  1  >ictionary  is  first  class  in  quality  and  admirably  adapted  for  everyday  use. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES  EXCEL  In  the  ease  in  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
sought;  in  accuracy  of  definition;  in  effective  methods  of  indicating  pronunciation;  in 
terse  and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in  practical  use  as  working  dictionaries. 


Specimen  pages  of  both  books  with  full  descriptions  will  ie  scut  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VOL.  5.  NO.  5. 


Columbus.  Ohio.  September — October,   1899. 


Whole  No.  21. 


fads  What  a  big  little  word  "  fad  "  is.     Nearly 

all  new  things  are  called  fads  by  fogies. 
Vertical  writing  is  called  a  fad.  Muscular  move- 
ment has  been  the  fad.  Slant  was  once  a  fad. 
So  was  speed.  So  was  the  bicycle — the  hoop  skirt — 
the  pointed  shoe — the  big  sleeve — the  tandem  —  etc. 
Sometimes  fads  fetch  reforms  that  won't  come  other- 
wise. Mrs.  Bloomer  i  humanity  bless  her)  tried  to 
shorten  the  skirts  of  ladies  and  lengthen  their  morals, 
but  in  a  sense  she  failed.  In  a  season  the  bicycle 
accomplished  in  dress  reform  what  reformers  failed  to 
accomplish  in  a  generation.  Vertical  knocked  out  52° 
slant  so  quickly  and  completely  that  you  can  scarcely 
rind  any  one  today  who  acknowledges  he  ever  taught 
any  particular  slant.  Vertical  is  a  fad  on  the  part  of 
many,  but  in  its  wake  there  will  develop  a  better  hand- 
writing than  that  which  it  superseded.  Fads  are  fore- 
runners of  reform.  They  represent  very  often  the 
extremes  of  the  pendulum  of  caprice  or  passion.  But 
as  a  whole  they  widen  the  horizon  and  leave  the  world 
the  better  for  their  short-lived,  ill-starred  existence. 
They're  the  Byron's,  Poe's,  Realf's,  Uaskell's,  and 
Williams'  (Jno.  D.)  of  the  world.  They  die.  But  in 
spite  of  their  shortcomings  they  live  longer  in  influence 
and  accomplish  more  than  pessimistic,  prosy,  progress- 
retarding  pouters. 

Extremists  Many  advocates  of  vertical  writing  de- 
nounce 52°  slant  as  being  extreme  and 
arbitrary,  but  they  themselves  are  quite  as  arbitrary 
in  demanding  a  specified  slant,  angle  of  paper,  and 
cast-ii on  position.  Many  say  :  "  get  the  down  strokes 
vertical  no  matter  what  movement  you  use  or  how 
slowly  you  make  the  forms.''  Many  advocates  of 
movement  are  quite  as  uncompromising.  They  say  : 
"  use  the  arm  movement  (by  some  called  "  muscular"), 
and  do  not  use  the  ringers,  no  matter  what  slant  you 
get  (just  so  it    isn't   vertical)  or   what  the  forms  look 

like"     now.     Thus,   some   "hew  to   the    line"   in 

one  thing,  some,  another,  both  failing  to  see  the 
"golden  mean"  between  the  two  extremes  which 
either  hampers  or  untrains.  They  represent  the  check 
rein  on  the  one  hand  and  no  bridle  on  the  other. 

Preceptor  Since  "Learn  to  do  by  doing"  is  the 
Example?  watchword  of  the  present  day,  it  remains 
to  be  determined  to  what  extent  we  shall 
teach  writing  by  telling  and  showing,  or  by  requiring 
all  written  work  to  be  done  well.  Shall  the  old  give 
way  to  the  new,  or  shall  they  go  hand  in  hand  ?  We 
believe  the  latter  the  better  course  to  pursue.  At 
first  we  thot  "  Actual  Business"  in  teaching  accounts 
was  something  entirely  different  than  the  old  method 
of  theory  and  practice,  but  time  has  disclosed  that  it 
is  the  old  suited  to  the  new.  It  is  the  old  plus  the 
new.  The  true  and  the  new  combined.  Better  by  far 
than  the  old.  But  without  the  old  there  could  be  no 
new.  So  in  writing.  Let  us  continue  to  show  how 
and  tell  how,  but  in  connection  therewith  let  us  so 
intermingle  the  showing,  the  telling,  and  the  doing 
that  theory  will  be  lost  in  practice,  and  practice  lost 
in  actual  writing.     Let  us  arrange  all  written  work  so 


that  penmanship  may  receive  at  least  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  so  that  time  and  attention  may  be  given  it 
the  same  as  is  given  grammar,  speech,  etc.,  by  the  new 
education. 

method  or  A  certain  person  produces  excellent 
Personality  writers  of  his  pupils.  Some  one  investi- 
gates the  method  he  employs,  trys  it,  and 
fails  to  produce  like  results.  Why  ?  He  failed  be- 
cause he  failed  to  observe  to  what  extent  good  writing 
was  the  product  of  pure  method  or  of  personality. 
In  other  words,  sometimes  persons  possessed  of 
an  abundance  of  enthusiasm  and  tact  will  produce 
splendid  results  in  spite  rather  than  because  of  the 
method  they  employ.  The  method  may.  be  borrowed 
(quite  likely  is)  and  overestimated.  Some  years  ago 
we  taught  one  way  and  wrote  another.  We  thot  our 
method  right,  our  execution  wrong.  Experience 
demonstrated  our  theory  artificial  (borrowed  and  bad) 
and  our  practice  natural.  Our  practice  was  retarded 
by  impracticable,  visionary,  second-hand  theory.  Be 
careful  how  you  imitate.  Better  be  a  thinker  than 
a  follower  ;  a  creator  than  a  borrower  ;  a  man  rather 
than  a  monkey.  We  are  not  in  the  proselyting  busi- 
ness. We  are  not  saying,  "follow  us,  the  other  fellow 
is  wrong."  We  are  trying  to  create  independent  thot 
and  that  means  thotful  teachers  and  thotful  teach- 
ing. Truth  is  our  aim.  Investigation,  experiment, 
practice,  study,  are  our  searchlights.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  the  candle  dip  when  the  electric  light  is  at  hand. 
The  rutty-road  and  narrow  gauge  have  seen  their  best 
day — the  boulevard,  broad  gauge,  and  electric  car  are 
here  to  stay.  (4et  on  board.  Pay  your  own  fare. 
Accept  no  pass. 

Hre  You  Five  hundred  years  ago  the  telescope  was 
Guilty?  invented.     Many  eminent  men  refused  to 

look  thru  it  for  fear  they  would  have  to 
reconstruct  their  theological  opinions,  which  would, 
they  thot,  diminish  their  authority  and  self-respect. 
Not  long  since  vertical  writing  was  proposed.  Penmen 
smiled,  hooted,  and  denounced  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
secured  a  foothold  and  is  being  used.  Many  penmen 
are  seemingly  afraid  to  examine  the  results,  fearing 
they  will  see  something  that  will  cause  them  to  recon- 
struct their  previous  angle  of  vision.  The  number, 
however,  is  diminishing  very  rapidly  each  year. 

Che  The  blackboard  is  a  product  of  the  present 

Blackboard  century.  Previous  to  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  used  but  little.  Today  it  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  one  of  the  many  convenient  adjuncts  of 
the  school  room  ;  the  most  important  one,  perhaps. 
As  a  means  of  explaining  and  illustrating  to  many 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  to  one',  it  meets  the  demands 
of  the  class  room  admirably.  It  is  a  time  saver.  Time 
in  the  school  room  is  as  precious  as  anywhere  else  :  it 
ought  to  be  more  so.  The  blackboard  is  the  bulletin 
of  the  school  room,  on  which  facts  are  placed  for  the 
many  ;  things  are  illustrated  ;  questions  asked  :  infor. 
mation  imparted  ;  pictures  crudely  and  quickly,  or 
artistically  presented,  etc. 
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Its  Use  The    blackboard    should    be    employed  to 

in  Penman^  illustrate  form,   suggest  movement,  show 
ship  common  errors,  etc.     The  o  is  rounding  ; 

the  finish  should  be  kept  high  so  as  not 
to  resemble  a  ;  the  movement  should  be  circular,  roll- 
ing and  free  and  come  from  the  arm  ;  etc.  These 
generalities  can  be  presented  from  the  board  to  all  as 
effectively  as  to  each.  If  there  are  fifty  pupils  in  the 
room  all  can  be  instructed  in  these  essentials  in  five 
minutes,  whereby  by  the  individual  method  it  would 
take  at  least  an  hour. 

jts  It  is  not  designed   for  individual  instruc- 

Cimitations  tion.  It  should  not  be  used  to  illustrate 
and  correct  individual  errors.  If  one 
pupil  out  of  fifty  makes  j  and  z  the  same,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  to  it.  The  blackboard  should  not  be  the  only 
means  of  presenting  copies  in  penmanship.  1'upils 
near  the  board  receive  larger  percepts  than  those  in 
the  rear  of  the  room.  Those  to  the  right  or  left  receive 
narrower  percepts  than  those  in  front.  None  can  see 
as  plainly  as  upon  the  paper  before  them  on  the  desk. 
Writing  on  the  blackboard  is  more  tiresome  than  upon 
level  surfaces.  But  large  writing  is  easier  than  small 
writing.  That  is  why  teachers  can,  as  a  rule,  write 
better  on  the  board  than  on  paper.  Children  should 
not  be  required  to  write  on  the  board  long  each  time. 
Blackboards  are  tiring  upon  the  eyes  because  the  light 
is  usually  not  very  strong  and  the  distance  between 
pupil  and  board  too  great. 
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Ulbiskey  ?  -^  subscriber  writes  :  "  When  writing  for 
any  length  of  time,  my  muscles  seem  to 
get  spell-bound.  The  doctor  tells  me  to  drink  whiskey. 
As  I  am  not  a  drinker  I  wish  to  have  your  idea  on 
the  subject.  What's  the  best  remedy  ?"  We  feel  like 
saying:  "Damn  such  doctoring."  You  probably 
need  rest.  Your  general  health  may  be  poor.  Your 
nerves  may  be  the  fault  as  much  as  your  muscles. 
Light,  healthful,  gymnastic  exercises  :  wholesome,  nu- 
tritious food  ;  and  less  writing  for  awhile  would  prob- 
ably relieve  your  condition.  Steer  clear  of  the  whiskey 
doctor.  He  belongs  to  the  generation  that  has  spent 
its  usefulness.  You  need  milk  and  pure  water,  not 
whiskey,  wine,  or  beer. 
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Che  Cramp 

Bv.  Clyde  B.  Thou  pson,  864  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ii   displays  splendid  ability,  natural  and  acquired,  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  of  course,  no!  on  the  pari  of  the  tramp. 


Character 

I  believe  that  everybody  who  possesses  character  of  any 
sort  is  laying  a  system  * »i"  railway  lines  on  his  face  which,  as 
old  age  approaches,  will  tell  his  life's  story,  and  the  kind  of  a 
man  he  is,  more  clearly  than  one  could  tell  it  in  himself. 

Look  at  the  "  cash  lines  "  in  No,  I  -  A  constant  h>  pocritieal 
raising  of  the  forehead  has  made  those  forehead  lines, 
v-shaped  ones  under  the  eyes,  on  the  baggy  chin,  mouth  and 
cheek,  semi  circles,  and  those  little  upward  curves  in  the  eye- 
corners  No.  2  has  not  made  the  bosl  of  things.  Every- 
thing is  wrong,  see  the  drooping  lines  at  either  side  of  the 
month,  and  the  chin  itsi.il'  is  a  studv   in  Irritability, 

No  ■"?  is  a  man  who  persistently  makes  the  lust  of  things. 
Life  with  him  is  a  perpetual  circus,  and  the  lines  in  his  lace 
have  gradually  formed  themselves  Into  a  network  of  Jollity 
and  good  humor. 

No  i  is  the  Bill  Sykea  type  of  face.  Bill's  hand  is  against 
everybody  when  it  isn't  in  anybody's  pocket.  If  you  are 
getting  any  of  these  lines  look  out  or  you  will  find  yourself 
■  ni"\  ing  the  hospitality  of  the  government. 

1  feel  safe  in  saying  thai  the  Btudy  of  human  expression  is, 
by  tar,  the  greatest  study  In  the  world. 

There  is  pleasure  in  studying  faces  although  we  gel  Pooled 
sometimes,  but  very  seldom  do  we  gel  tooled  the  second  time 
by  the  same  face. 


Lincoln  once  said  :  "  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Among  a  promiscuous  group  of  faces  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  select  the  face  of  an  educator  from  that  of  a  dissipater; 
a  tyrant  from  that  of  a  saint  ;  a  Spaniard  from  that  of  an 
American,  etc. 


In  a  multiplicity  of  faces,  the  f nee  acts  as  the  mind's  servant, 
and  carries  a  prognostication  that  is  quite  readable.  The 
human  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind,  and  often  tells  on  a 
poor  fellow  when  he  is  hunting  a  job,  etc. 

Chicago,  Ills.  J.  O.  Wise 
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College  journals  Received 

'The  Dixon  College  Educator,"  by  Dixon  (111.),  College. 

"The  Student"  (quarterly),  bv  the  Elvria  Business  College, 
Elyria,  O. 

"Brown's  College  Journal,"  by  Brown's  Business  College, 
Ottawa,  111. 

"  The  Beacon  "  (quarterly),  by  the  Marion  Business  College, 
Marion,  Ind. 

"  Stewart  College  Journal,"  by  the  Stewart  Business  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

"Marshall  Business  College  Journal."  by  Marshall  College, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

"The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,"  by  the  Iowa  Business 
College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

"Auburn  Business  School  Journal,"  by  the  Auburn  Busi- 
ness School,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

"  Brazil  Business  University  Journal,"  by  the  Brazil  Busi 
luss  University,  Brazil,  Ind. 

"The  New  Educational  Journal"  (monthly),  by  the  Union 
Business  College,  Quincy.  111. 

"The  Tutor"  (monthly),  by  the  Preparatory  and  Commer- 
cial Institute,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'The  Commercial  Student  "  (quarterly  i.  by  the  Virginia 
Business  College,  Richmond,  Ya. 

"Business  Education  Up  to  Date"  (quarterly) ,  by  Caton's 
School  of  Business,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Commercial  College  Reflector"  (bi-monthly),  by  the 
South  Bend  Commercial  College,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

"The  Prospector  and  Business  Educator"  (quarterly  I,  by 
the  New  England  Business  University,  Lowell,  Mass. 

"The  Danville  Business  and  Shorthand  College  Journal" 
[monthly),  by  the  Danville  Business  College,  Danville,  111. 
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Sensible  Writing 


number  Four 


No.  84  presents  a  set  of  caps.  There  may  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment but  these  are  easy  and  not  freakish.  The  A,  E,  G,  S,  U, 
and  Y  do  not  adhere  very  closely  to  the  standard  Roman 
form  but  any  advance  on  them  at  this  time  seems  a  bit  pre- 
vious. 

The  movement  to  be  used  depends  upon  yourself.  Caps  are 
of  less  importance  than  the  small  letters  because  less  fre- 
quently used,  therefore  any  of  the  various  movements  that 
produce  good  letters  with  sufficient  speed  serves  the  purpose. 
For  those  who  desire  to  work  up  an  arm  movement,  exercises 
85  to  95  will  prove  of  benefit.  Tracing  the  exercises  gives  a 
more  nearly  complete  command  of  the  pen  and  helps  remove 
hesitancy.  Similar  use  maybe  made  of  other  capitals  and 
while  this  class  of  work  is  interesting  it  is  also  beneficial. 

Combinations  of  capitals  have  no  decided  merit  in  them- 
selves. If  any  time  is  gained  by  their  use  it  is  infinitesimal. 
Sometimes  they  serve  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  tedium  of 
plain  writing  in  much  the  same  way  a  wear]  pedestrian  gets 
relief  from  kicking  a  tin  can  or  firing  a  stone  at  a  chipmunk. 
Do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  form  them.  The  A  II  shows  a 
rather  awkward  joining  which  I  prefer  to  omit  where  the 
principle  is  similar  as  in  W.  A.  Ross.     Unless  the  letters  com- 
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bine  naturally  and  easily  they  had,  by  far,  better  be  made 
separate.  In  either  case  have  uniform  spacing  between  let- 
ters and  do  not  fail  in  punctuation. 

Lines  95  to  119,  inclusive,  are  not  offered  as  a  sample  of  ac- 
curate script.  Strict  adherence  to  system  has  not  been  ob- 
served. The  same  word  in  different  places  may  have  various 
beginnings  or  endings;  much  liberality- some  term  it  indi 
viduality — is  allowable.    Some  lines  are  coarser  than  others, 


occasioned  by  a  heavier  pen  ;  some  lines  are  written  with 
larger  letters  than  others  and  all  have  been  done  with  much 
ease  and  with  more  freedom  of  movement  than  is  used  bj  the 
average  penman.  The  last  few  lines  show  about  the  size  the 
majority  write  it  when  their  hand  has  become  established. 
The  next  and  last  lesson  will  be  chiefly  business  forms. 

K.  G.  Laird. 
•,»14  S.  9th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ce$$on§  in  Designing 

number  five 

BY    E.    A.    OLIVER 

Drawing  from  life,  studying  pose  and 
action  of  figures,  construction  and  ex- 
pression of  faces  are  so  important  at  this 
stage  of  our  work,  that  special  effort 
and  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
practice  and  study  of  this  class  of  illus- 
tration. It  is  important  because  designs 
arc  made  attractive,  suggestive,  and  in 
teresting  by  the  introduction  of  figures 
or  faces.  And  the  only  way  to  learn  to 
draw  and  become  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent types  or  character  in  faces,  grace- 
ful pose,  and  correct  proportion  in 
figures,  is  from  life.  It  is  certainly  im- 
possible to  draw  well  an  original  face 
or  figure  from  memory  or  imagination 
until  we  can  draw  them  from  sight.  It 
is  true  there  are  a  class  of  ink  spreaders 
that  have  learned  to  draw  a  few  letters, 
rule  a  tint,  and  perhaps  swing  a  second 
hand  scroll,  and  depend  on  clippings 
and  a  pantograph  for  the  balance,  that 
manage  to  exist  and  impersonate  the 
"Designer  and  Illustrator,"  but  the.v  are 
too  often  looking  for  a  position  to  be 
practical. 

In  designing  it  is  often  necessary,  for 
proper  effect,  to  draw  parts  of  the  design 
with  very  little  shade,  or  entirely  in  out 
line,  therefore  it  would  be  well  to  prac- 
tice on  outline  work. 

To  produce  the  proper  effect  in  sketch- 
ing an  outline  from  life,  first,  pose   the 
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model  as  you  wish  the  drawing  to  appear,  then  the  light  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  falls  on  the  model  slightly  above  and  on  the  same  side  that  you  work  This 
leaves  the  model  in  full  light  throwing  the  shadows  beneath,  and  direclly  Opposite  VOO. 
(Jet  your  proportions  and  block  in  with  pencil.  Draw  all  shadows  of  Importance  In 
solid  blade  tints;  the  small  shadows  leave  blank,  as  in  the  accompanying  outline 
sketch. 

To  make  a  shaded  drawing  you  must  observe  very  closely  values  of  shadow  and 
color.  Arrange  the  light  according  to  your  taste.  You  will  notice  in  the  base  ball 
player  thai  the  bee  and  hands  were  left  entirely  white.  Thej  were  the  lightest  part  on 
the  model  and  were  leli  white;  all  other  portions  were  shaded  according  to  their 
corresponding  value.  The  background  was  drawn  dark  to  give  value  to  the  Lighter 
parts.     A  shaded   drawing   never   has  the    proper  effect  without  a   corresponding  h;iek 

ground,  in  practice  work  It  is  usually  besi  to  draw  the  background  as  it  appears  in 
tone  or  value  to  the  object  you  are  sketching. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    FORM    AND    ORDER    OF    PRACTICE.       USE    FREE    MOVEMENT.       AVOID    SLOW    OR    SPASMODIC    MOTIONS. 


^  Lesions  in       (llfoJxX^CC^ 

number  Tour 


y. 


Remember  that  the  paper  may  be  held  parallel  with  the 
desk  or  with  the  fore-arm.  That  is,  the  fore-arm  may  cross 
the  lines  on  which  you  write  at  an  angle  of  45°,  at  90°  (right 
angles),  or  at  any  angle  between  these  two  extremes.  Hold  it 
in  the  position  that  seems  best  and  in  which  you  can  do  the 
best  work  most  freely.  Of  course,  with  children,  the  paper 
should  be  held  parallel  with  the  desk. 

Precede  the  practice  of  each  letter  with  one 
or  more    movement    exercises.     Practice    the 
exercises  freely  but  not  recklessly  using  the 
arm  movement.     Begin  and  finish  the  "  O."  at 
the  top,  then  add  the  compound  curve  at  the  bottom. 

See  that  the  arm  rolls  freely  at  the  elbow  in 
these  circular  letters.  The  fingers  need  not 
act.  Keep  the  finish  high  in  the  "  O  "  so  it  does 
not  resemble  llA."  The  little  finger  may  or 
may  not  slip  in  making  small  capitals. 

The  dotted  line  indicates  how  the  letter  may 
be  made  if  you  prefer.  Keep  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  practicing  exercises  and  letters 
freely  if  you  desire  to  write  freely,  easily,  and 
practically.  Drill  on  retrace  oval  continually. 
This  letter  begins  the  same  as  the  "C"  and 

finishes  with  a  straight  line  or  loop  below  the 

base  line.     Practice  the  tracer  at  the  end  of 

the  third  line  until  you  can  write  it  freely. 

Be  persevering.     It  takes  time  and  effort  to 

learn  to  write  well.     It  is  worth  all  it  costs. 


high  or  it  may 
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Keep  the  central  loop  small  in  the  "  E."     Let 
the  hand  rest  ami  roll  upon  the  little  finger  in 
making  this  letter.     The   thumh  and   first  and 
second  fingers  need  not  act.     See  that  the  move- 
ment conies  from  the  arm  and  not  from  the  fingers. 

Pause  slightly,  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of 
the  "  D."  then  finish  with  a  free,  easy,  rolling 
movement.  Little  finger  need  not  slip  in  the 
first  part.  Study  the  proportion  and  shape 
of  the  letter  closely. 

Keep  the  second  part  of  "  A  ' 
resemble  "Ci,"  and  do  not  loop  second  part  or 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  "O."  It  need  not,  how- 
ever, he  closed  at  the  top  like  the  small  a. 
Be  careful  how  you  finish  b  in  the  word  Albany.  Be  sure  to 
make  a  distinction  between  o  and  v  in  "  improve."  Practice 
the  letter  exercises  and  the  combinations  with  the  same  free 
arm  movement  that  you  employed  in  the  exercises  at  the 
top  of  the  plate. 

The  plate  of  O's  illustrates  about  how  each  letter  should  be 
practiced,  only  that  each  line  represents  pages  of  patient, 
persevering  practice. 

Che  Small  tetters 

[By  request  of  subscribers  we  reprint  some  of  the  copies 
that  were  presented  in  the  beginning  of  this  series.  By  so 
doing  the  work  will  be  in  season  for  this  fall's  pupils.  Keep 
these  points  in  mind  :  If  you  desire  to  learn  to  write  rapidly 
and  legibly  you  should  practice  the  forms  rapidly.  If  you 
desire  to  learn  to  write  accurately  and  gracefully  you  should 
practice  deliberately  and  precisely.  If  you  are  preparing  as  a 
teacher  you  need  to  write  more  accurately  and  consequently 
less  rapidly  than  if  you  are  preparing  for  the  business  world. 
You  must,  if  you  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of  these  lessons  as 
well  as  the  most  and  best  out  of  life,  use  your  own  judgment 
in  the  utilization  of  these  matters.  Judgment  increases  in 
power  thru  right  use,  the  same  as  the  muscle.] 

The  letter  "  i  "  should  be  sharp  at  the  top  and  round  at  the 
bottom.  Place  dot  directly  above  the  letter,  not  far  above — 
never  to  the  right. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    METHOD    OF    PRACTICE. 


IT    ILLUSTRATES    FREE    ARM     MOVEMENT    RATHER    THAN    ACCURACY. 


MAKE    O  S    ROUND. 


ORNAMENTAL    CARD    COMBINATIONS    BY    A.    W.    DAKIN.    DAKIN  S    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE.    SYRACUSE.    N. 


Lyman  D.  Smith,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, is  one  of  our 
most  active,  accomplish- 
ed progressive  specialists. 
He  is  an  author  as  well  as 
teacher,  supervisor,  and 
penman,  having  made  no 
less  than  six  series  of 
copy-books,  all  of  which 
have  been  and  are  being 
used  quite  extensively. 
He  prefers  slanting  forms 
but  is  proficient  in  the 
vertical,  and  his  best  ef- 
forts are  found  in  the  in- 
termedial. 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Maine;  worked  On  a  farm  and  at- 
tended school  in  winter;  clerked  in  his  grandfather's  post- 
offiofl  :  taught  school  at  twenty  ;  went  to  Hartford  to  succeed 
0.  II.  Bowler  when  quite  young;  and  has  remained  there 
ever  since.  Pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  lie  is  a  valuable 
man  to  have  about,  lie  hud  charge  of  the  writing  in  the  Na- 
tional Summer  School  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  V..  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  thousands  of  teachers  from  all  over  the 
Union. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Duff,  of 
Duff's  College.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  one  of  the 
most  talented  veterans  of 
the  penmanship  world, 
lie  is  not  oniv  a  pioneer 
in  Business  Education 
but  a  most  accomplished 
penman  and  art  ist .  lie 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
.John  I).  Williams  (the 
Poe  or  Byron  of  the  pen- 
manship w otid i  but  has 
surpassed  him  in  many 
things.  His  ability  in  en 
grossing  Is  far  above  the 
ordinary.  His  flourish 
ing,   too,   is    masterful    in 

its  artistic  dash  and  free- 
dom. On  account  of  other  duties  he  has  neglected  his  favorite 
art,  but  he  hopes  for  leisure  moments  in  the  near  future  with 
which  to  win  and  woo  back  bis  old-time  pen  art  love. 


Superior  to  HII  Others 

An  examination  of  the  Pknman  am>  Artist  has  convinced 
me  of  its  superiority  over  all  others,  and  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  twenty  times  the  rate  of  subscription. 

<;.  B.  Ruoolks. 

Worcester,  Mas-  With  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  '  -■ 
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PLATE    NO.     1     SHOWING    FORMS    AND    ORDER    IN    WHICH    THEY    SHOULD    BE    PRACTICED.       THEY    ARE    ACCURATE    RATHER    THAN    RAPID. 


The  "  u,*' like  the  i,  should  be  sharp  at  the  top  and  round 
at  the  bottom.     Practice  the  wide  spacing  to  develop  freedom. 

Finish  the  "  \v  "  high  so  that  it  will  not  resemble  ue  or  ui. 
If  the  second  part  is  made  narrow  it  will  resemble  io. 

The  "  v  "  should  begin  the  same  as  n  but  finish  the  same  as 
the  w.  Avoid  making  it  like  o  by  rounding  the  first  part  and 
by  keeping  it  open. 

The  "x"  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  letter. 
Maintain  two  turns  and  a  free,  graceful  movement. 

The  "n"  should  contain  three  turns  and  one  angle.  Let 
the  movement  come  from  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  Make  it 
unlike  u. 

The  "  m  "  should  maintain  four  turns  and  two  angles.  Let 
little  finger  slip  freely  in  making  up  strokes. 

Pause  at  shoulder  of  "r"  and  finish  with  turn  at  base  so 
that  it  will  not  resemble  s. 

Keep  the  apes  of  the  "s"  over  the  center  of  the  base  and 
curve  the  down  stroke  well.     Make  down  stroke  quickly. 

Use  a  round,  full,  free  movement  in  the  "c."  Hand  may 
revolve  on  little  finger  in  this  letter. 

The  characteristic  of  the  "e"  is  its  loop;  maintain  it 
always  by  curving  the  up  and  down  strokes  well. 

Make  "o"  round  and  close  it  at  the  top  so  that  it  does  not 
resemble  v.  Keep  finish  high.  Use  circular  movement.  Let 
little  finger  rest  while  making  it. 

Drop  direct  to  the  base  line  in  finishing  "a"  so  that  it  will 
not  resemble  o.     Close  the  a  at  the  top,  always. 

Practice  words  in  connection  with  the  letters,  narrow  spac- 
ing as  well  as  wide.  Poor  writing  is  due  more  to  the  lack  of 
attention  than  to  lack  of  skill.  Care  in  all  writing  done, 
not  merely  during  practice  hours,  is  the  secret  of  improve- 
ment and  of  good  writing.  Practice  rapidly  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  wish  and  intend  to  write  and  you  will  win. 
It  is  not  so  much  how  much  or  how  little  you  practice  as  how 
Form  and  movement,  quality  and  quantity,  control  and  free- 
dom must  all  go  hand  in  hand. 


BY    ANDREW    V.    LATHOMUS.   350  HUDSON   AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Eessotis  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

number  Cbree 

It  is  with  much  regTet  that  we  announce  that  Mr.  Barter's 
health  is  such  that  he  must  discontinue  the  lessons.  This  will 
beagreat  disappointment  to  the  many  who  were  following 
the  course,  but  to  none  more  than  to  Mr.  Barter.  We  hope  to 
begin  another  series  in  our  next  issue. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Barter  may  regain  his  health, 
enjoy  a  long  life,  and  be  able  to  resume  his  skillful  work  in 
the  near  future.  For.  if  health  permits,  we  believe  he  has 
ability  second  to  no  other  in  skillful,  accurate,  penmanship. 
[Editors.] 

CRITICISMS. 

K.  B  II..  Winsted,  Conn.  The  shades  on  all  your  principles 
and  capitals  of  last  lesson  are  thrown  too  high  and  too  nearly 
perpendicular.  Your  light  line  curves  are  not  graceful 
enough.  Study  and  practice  them  more.  Your  small  letters 
are  better  specimens  of  business  writing,  than  ornamental. 
Practice  them  more  carefully  and  make  downstrokes 
Stronger.  Keep  working  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
your  labor.  Your  work  reminds  me  of  some  of  mine  a  few 
j  ears  back . 

C.  M  M.,  Bolivar,  Mo.  Yes,  there  is  some  "show  "  for  you 
along  the  penmanship  line,  but  you  will  have  to  change  your 
manner  of  practice.  You  will  find  that  hurricane  practice  is 
not  the  best,  if  you  wish  to  become  a  good  ornamental  pen 
man  Slow  up"  and  work  more  carefully,  especially  on  the 
small  letters.  O  and  A,  too  slanting  0,  A,  and  C,  down- 
stroke  too  nearly  straight.  Top  of  the  last  style  of  C,  too 
wide.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought  it  was  an  O.  You  seem 
to  encounter  the  most  difficulty  m  making  the  capital  stem, 

and  the  letters  T.  II  and  K  in  which  it  is  used.  The  oval  is  too 
small  causing  the  stem  to  look  like  the  figure  nine.  Work 
hard  on  the  Stem.     This  is  important. 

C.  A.  S.,  Jacksonville  Ala.  Your  work  (what  there  is  of  it) 
is  very  good,  splendid  in  some  respects.  It  is  neat  and  has 
clean-cut  shades,  but  your  capitals  O,- A  and  C  are  too  slant- 
ing. Don't  neglect  your  small  letters.  Put  a  large  part  of 
your  practice  on  them. 

J.  L.  M.,  Norborne,  Mo.  Shades  thrown  too  low  on  0,  A 
and  C  and  too  high  on  capital  stem.  Remember,  the  oval  in 
capital  stem  should  be  horizontal  A,  too  wide.  Not  quite 
slow  enough  on  small  letters.  You  sent  in  quite  good  work 
on  last  lesson  Try  to  get  a  better  foundation  at  the  bottom 
of  shaded  down-stroke  on  principles  for  M,  N,  etc.  Work  to 
get  the  top  of  the  letter  T  more  graceful.  You  have  the  talent 
necessary  to  ascend  higher  than  the  average  penman.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  have  the  other  requisites,  a  sturdy  ambition 
and  good  health.  A  few  months  at  the  Zanerian  would  do 
you  much  good. 

Y.  W.  V.,  Chicago.  You  arc  already  on  the  right  side,  my 
friend,  but  constantly  work  for  promotion.  You  may  never 
be  an  exceedingly  accurate  penman,  but  your  writing  pos- 
sesses a  redeeming  quality  in  the  vigor  it  displays  There  is 
strength  in  every  stroke.  Work,  work,  and  work  carefully  on 
small  letters.  Most  of  the  principles  you  sent  would  be  better 
lor  Ws  than  for  Ms  and  N's.  The  shade  is  thrown  too  high 
and  is  too  much  curved.  Watch  the  direction  in  which  the 
beginning  ovals  are  thrown  and  try  to  get  them  more  grace- 
ful. Keep  up  your  work,  practice  from  best  copies  obtain- 
able, and  you  may  in  due  time  be  deservedly  called  a  fine 
penman.  

Umbrella   Hoofs 

The  Jones-Mullen  Co.,  whose  ad.  appears  on  another  page, 
are  furnishing  a  practical  novelty  in  the  way  of  an  umbrella 
cover  that  will  be  wanted  by  thousands.  The  cover  is  so 
easily  adjusted  and  the  price  so  reasonable  that  no  one  need 
be  without  a  good  umbrella. 


Cessons  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  One 

ItV    CHARLTON    V.    HOWE 

In  presenting  this  course  of  lessons  to  the  readers  of  the 
Penman  \m»  Artist,  I  have  no  new  ideas  to  set  forth,  but 
will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability .  to  give  the  result  of 
my  experience  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  That  it  may 
If.  helpful  to  all  who  follow  this  course  faithfully,  is  my  ear 
nest  desh  e. 

This  style  of  script  is  well  adapted  for  filling  in  insurance 
policies,  deeds,  certificates  of  all  kinds,  engrossing  resolutions, 
testimonials  and  memorials  in  album  form  and  for  various 


other  uses  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  master,  but  after  having  become  proficient  in  it,  your 
services  will  be  in  demand  at  good  interest  on  the  time  and 
labor  which  you  have  spent  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  worth  more 
to  the  penman  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any  other  style  of 
script  and  is  well  worth  mastei"iny. 

Ink 

I  recommend  a  good  quality  of  stick  India  ink.  It  should 
be  ground  in  a  slate  tray,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  grind  it 
thick  enough  to  make  the  downward  shaded  strokes  black 
and  bring  out  the  hair  lines  prominently.  If  too  thick,  it 
dots  not  How  so  well  and  should  be  diluted  until  it  works 
freely.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  ink  for  writing  script,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  India  gives  the  best  results. 
It  produces  a  softer  and  more  uniform  effect  than  other  ink. 

Paper 

For  practice  paper,  Brown's  linen  ledger,  Parson's  super 
fine.  Ledger  Mills  or  any  other  good  quality  of  paper  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  also  well  to  practice  on  various  qualities  "l 
card-board  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  kind  of  paper  or 
card-board,  but  practice  on  all  kinds  so  as  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  various  surfaces.  This,  you  will  find  to  be  a 
great  aid  when  you  get  down  to  practical  work. 

Pens 

For  practice  work,  Gillott's  303  or  170  is  best.  After  having 
become  accustomed  to  using  these  pens,  practice  with  the 
No.  1  (Principality  i.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  shade 
too  heavily,  the  No.  1  being  more  flexible  than  the  other  pens, 
the  tendency  is  to  shade  heavier.  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
the  Spenccrian  Epistolaire  for  medium  fine  script  and  Gil- 
lott's Nos.  21)0  and  291  for  the  very  finest.  You  w  ill  find  much 
difficulty  in  handling  these  fine  pens  at  first,  but  don't  become 
discouraged  if  you  should  fail  in  making  them  work.  lie 
patient  and  you  will  succeed. 

movement 

The  popular  impression  is,  that  script  is  written  with  purely 
finger  movement.  This  is  erroneous.  It  is  a  combination  of 
movements  consisting  of  the  wrist,  forearm  and  finders. 
There  is  less  of  the  finger  movement  used  than  of  the  wrist 
and  forearm.  A  slight  action  of  the  fingers  is  used  in  making 
the  upper  loop  letters. 

Pen  Holding 

In  executing  the  most  accurate  script  forms,  I  have  found 
thru  experience,  thai  by  grasping  the  holder  as  low  down  as 
possible,  gives  a  better  control  of  the  pen  and  produces 
smoother  lines  and  shades.  I  consider  the  oblique  holder  as 
being  superior  to  the  straight  holder  for  writing  script.  I 
have  tried  both  and  like  the  oblique  best. 

Speed 

Accurate  script  cannot  be  written  rapidly.  You  can  gain 
slowly  in  speed  only  thru  practice.  Remember,  "it  is  not 
how  much  you  do.  but  how  well.'' 

Criticisms 

Work  for  criticism  should  he  sent  to  Charlton  Y.  Howe, 
3578  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Send  stamped  envelope  if 
work  is  to  be  returned. 

exercise  number  I 

This  exercise  is  intended  principally  for  the  development 
of  movement  and  form.  Notice  the  introductory  stroke,  it 
commences  Slightly  below  the  base  line  and  is  made  with  a 
free  swing  of  the  forearm.  In  making  the  shaded  downward 
stroke,  keep  a  uniform  pressure  upon  the  pen  unt  il  neai  the 
base  line  is  reached,  then  lift  the  pen  to  make  the  connecting 
hair  line  for  the  Ql  \i  shaded  stroke.  Kound  this  connecting 
stroke  well  at  the  bottom.  Care  should  be  taken  no)  to  leave- 
too  much  space  between  this  st  roke  and  shaded  st  roke.  It  is 
will  to  rule  a  base  and  top  line  for  practice,  then  try  the  e\er 
eise  without  a  top  line.  Study  Spacing  and  form  carefully 
and  work  faithfully  on  this  exercise.  Compare  your  work 
frequently   with  the  copy;   if  you  do  not  get  it  right,  try  to 

diSCOVer  W  herein  it  di tiers  from  the  cop\  . 


Escercis  e  No.  I. 


i  r  r  r  r 


4  * 


/mj/^y/m/ju  j///jtrj///fs/mt///n/t////t 


Exercize  No.Z. 
j  j  j  j  j 


jt/  ///  f/ff  ff/f  '/nwn  //////  H/fjH 


a  /{  ff  ////    fr/f     /{///{     fff/ff/f 


f      /   A/yfrsfy    ff    ff  ff  ff   ff      fff     ffff 


Exercise  No.d. 


''/I, 


JvJvJ'tyJv^  JlJlA  /////////// 


Exercise  No.4-. 

JM////////M//////////////////////////////////// 


J/Za  J  /  /  /^J&M/vJi^^yi^Jm 


/)/?/}/)/}  /n//)v/ns/nv/m  /m,  Mm 


Exercise  number  2 

This  exercise  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  1,  excepting  it  is  in- 
verted. The  introductory  stroke  commences  a  trifle  below 
the  base  line  and  is  slightly  compounded.  Lift  pen  at  the 
termination  of  each  connecting  line  at  the  top  and  be  careful 
to  get  each  shaded  stroke  just  as  wide  at  the  top  as  it  is  :it  the 
bottom.  The  tendency  is  to  make  it  wedge-shaped— too  nar- 
row at  the  top  and  too  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  will  require 
much  practice  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Exercise  number  3 

This  exercise  will  help  greatly  in  making  the  small  p,  t  and 
d.     It  is  a  difficult   stroke  to  make  and  you  cannot   practice 


too  much  on  it.  The  p  is  a  space  and  a  half  high  and  extends 
below  the  base  line  one  space.  Modified  forms  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  next  lesson  of  both  t  and  p. 

exercise  number  4 

This  exercise  is  intended  for  the  development  of  the  small 
t  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  upper  loop  letters  of  the  Bank- 
er's Script,  copies  of  which,  will  follow  in  a  future  lesson. 
Make  small  t  two  spaces  high  and  cross  half  way  between  first 
and  second  space. 

REMARKS:  The  different  exercises  given  for  practice  may 
seem  difficult  and  dull  to  you  at  first,  but  remember,  they  are 
the  necessary  foundation  to  good  Script  and  without  them  you 
cannot  hope  for  success. 
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Cook  Carefully 
Thru  this  number  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  and  see  if 
you  do  not  conclude  that  you  ought  to  lend  that  proverbial 
"helping  hand"  to  an  enterprise  that  stands  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  profession.  Note  the  variety,  the  practicability, 
the  beauty,  the  clear-cut  instruction,  the  timely  articles, 
the  terse  editorials,  the  news  items,  the  broadness,  the 
quality,  etc.,  etc.  See  if  you  cannot  help  to  make  it  better  by 
subscribing,  by  getting  some  one  else  to  subscribe,  and  by 
sending  us  an  occasional  club.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  col- 
lect, reflect,  and  create  the  best  thot  and  skill  in  the  profes- 
sion. To  do  this  takes  money  and  brains.  We  solicit  both. 
And  in  return  we  will  try  to  give  more  than  we  receive. 

ttic  Ceave  It  UHtb  Others 

To  merely  "talk"  about  how  rapidly  they  can  think  and 
write,  and  how  rapidly  they  can  teach  others  to  write,  but  Tin: 
Penman  and  Artist  steps  forward  and  presents  specimens  of 
actual,  rapid  writing.  As  a  rule,  those  who  write  poorly 
"crow"  the  loudest  about  "rapid"  writing.  We  want  to 
know  how  rapidly  people  can  write  well.  Good  writing,  not 
hieroglyphics,  is  wanted.  Be  honest  in  your  tests.  Don't 
cheat  yourselves— nor  the  public.  Affidavits  are  unnecessary. 
The  plain  truth  is  good  enough  for  us. 

H  Strong  Endorsement 

From  "The  Budget,"  published  by  the  Winsted  Business 
College,  Winsted,  Conn.,  we  clip  the  following  :  "  WE  teach 
the  Zanerian  Simplified  Script,  the  Penmanship  Hit 
ok  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Kemember 

That  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers1  Assocls 
tion  meets  in  Akron,  O.,  Saturday,  October  28,  1899.  You  are 
expected  to  be  there.  We  have  received  no  program,  but  real 
assured  there  will  be  one  and  a  good  one,  too.  These  meet- 
ings are  worthy  institutions.  They  broaden  one's  horizon. 
They  enthuse.     They  represent    the  progress  of  the   profession. 

There  ought  to  be  BOO  in  attendance. 

'Hnnounccmcnt  by  3.  Ul.  manual 

I  find  that  my  duties  will  not  permil  nie  to  continue  hand 
ling  pen  and  art  supplies  }ust  imu.su  i  will  request  Missis. 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio,  bo  phase  fill  anj  future 
orders  that  may  come  my  wa\ 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1899.  .1.  \\  .  Manuel. 


Doings  of  the  Profession 


J.  M.  Reaser,  Roler,  Pa.,  goes  to  the  Danville,  Va.,  Militarj 
Institute  for  the  next  term. 

J.  F.  Toland  has  purchased  the  Winona  Business  College, 
Winona,  Minn.,  formerly  owned  by  R.  A.  Lambert. 

F.  B.  Bellis,  of  Han  ton,  Mich.,  is  the  new  penman  and 
teacher  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind..  Commercial  College, 

H.  J.  Minnich  has  been  re-elected  for  two  years,  and  will 
remain  at  least  another  year  in  the  public  schools  of  Tyrone, 
Pa. 

F.  H.  Sadler,  a  recent  student  of  L.  M.  Kelchuer,  Dixon, 
111.,  is  now  teaching  in  Caton's  Business  College.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Woonsocket.  R.  I..  Business 
University,  has  purchased  the  Brocton,  Mass  ,  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

O.  G.  Hall,  a  recent  pupil  of  the  Zanerian,  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cardington,  O. 

S.  D.  Van  Benthuysen  is  teacher  of  penmanship  and  princi- 
pal of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Sem- 
inary. Onarga.  111. 

R  J.  Bennett  has  re-engaged  for  the  third  year  as  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  in  \V)lson"s  Modern  Business 
College,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Miss  Louise  B.  Rusk,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  South  Charles- 
ton, O.,  public  schools. 

Samuel  Thomas,  formerly  with  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Hetfley  Business 
College,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

J.  W.  Manuel,  formerly  with  the  Union  Business  College, 
0_uincy,  111.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  Butcher's  Business 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Tate,  a  pupil  of  the  Zanerian  Art  College,  has  secured 
the  position  as  principal  of  the  penmanship  department  in 
the  Stanberry,  Mo.,  Normal. 

J.  O.  (iordon,  formerly  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rocky  River,  O.,  has  engaged  to  teach  for  Messrs. 
Berkey  &  Dyke,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Belle  Nott  Wilcox  has  again  been  elected  supervisor  of 
penmanship  in  the  Dayton,  O.,  public  schools,  she  having  held 
the  same  position  a  few  years  ago. 

We  notice  that  W.  T.  Parks,  principal  of  the  Modern  School 
of  Business,  Denver,  Col.,  is  a  post  graduate  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  Normal  School,  Dixon,  111. 

Thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau.  E.  H. 
Barrows,  of  Washington,  Iowa,  has  secured  a  position  with 
the  Elgin  Business  College,  Elgin,  111. 

W.  A.  Arnold,  of  Union  City.  Ind.,  thru  The  Penman  and 
Artist  Employment  Bureau,  secured  a  ^ood  position  with 
the  Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hohoken.  N.  J. 

,1.  II.  Bachtenkireher,  of  LaFayette.  Ind.,  has  again  been 
engaged  in  teaching  at  the  Douglas  County  Summer  Institute, 
Tuscola,  111  ,  this  being  his  fourth  year  there. 

N.  R.  Cunius,  formerly  of  Drums,  Pa.,  thru  The  Penman 
and  Artist  Employment  Bureau,  secured  a  position  as 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Ohio  University,  Athens,  < ». 

W.  H.  Carrier,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  tlie  Meadville,  Pa.,  Business  College.  He  secured  the  po 
sition  thru  The  I'knmw  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

S.  C     M\ers,    principal   of  the   commercial  department   of 
Shelbyville,  Mo.,  Public   Schools,  has   issued   a  very  attraetive 
circular  advertising  his  department.     Judging  from  the  writ 
ing,  etc.,  in  the  circular.  Mr.   Mvers  is  a  penman   of  much 
ability. 

<;.  A.  Parker,  formerly  of  Defiance.  (>.,  College,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Elyria.  <>.,  Business  College,  having  -.ecuivd 
the  position  thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment 
Bureau. 

C.  W.  Wolfe,  student  of  the  Zanerian,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  Wolf's  Business  College,  Hagerstown,  Md.  He 
secured  the  position  thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

B.  L.  Glicfc,  proprietor  of  the  National  School  of  Business, 
Concord,  N.  ft.,  has  secured  Chas.  G.  Kohson,  of  Toronto. 
Can.,  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  that 
institution. 

The  Bliss  Brothers,  who  have  organized  a  number  of  bosi- 
ness  colleges  over  the  country,  are  now  engaged  in  establish- 
ing a  school  in  our  own  city  of  Columbus.  They  report  a 
bright  outlook. 

Frank  Laughner,  penman  in  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal 
University,  reports  that  they  enrolled  two  hundred  students 
ai  tin-  Opening  of  their  institution.  Mr.  Laughner  hassi\i\ 
in  the  Pen  Art  Department. 

M .    A.    Alhin,   formerly    of   Nappanee,    Ind.,    has    seen  red    a 

itOSitiOU  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Topeka  Business 
.'ollege,  Topeka,  Kans.  He  secured  il  thru  The  Penman  AND 
Artist  Employment  Bureau. 
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<>tto  Bailey,  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  a  recent  Zanerian  pupil,  secured 
a  position  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  Cameron  College, 
Cameron,  Mo.  He  secured  the  position  thru  The  Penman 
and  Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

P.  W.  Frederick  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Shelby,  O.  As  this  work  will  require  but 
a  tVw  days  of  his  time  each  week,  he  will  still  remain  at  the 
head  of  his  college  at  Mansfield.  <>. 

R.  B.  Hull  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Commercial 
Institute,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  thru  The  Penman  and 
Artist  Employment  Bureau,  has  secured  another  position 
with  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

C.  E.  Towne,  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Zanerian  during  the 
past  summer,  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Zanesville,  0.  He  secured  the  position 
thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

J.  IS.  Mack  has  engaged  to  teach  penmanship  and  hook- 
keeping  in  Whiston  &  Frazee's  Commercial  College,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  coming  year.  The  Penman  and  Artist 
wishes  Mr.  Mack  much  success  in  his  new  field  of  work. 

T.  J.  Williams,  who  organized  the  Racine  Business  College, 
Racine,  Wis.,  the  Williams  Business  College,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
and  the  Williams  Business  College,  Pomona,  Cal.,  recently 
opened  a  new  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis  ,  and  we  learn  is  meet- 
ing with  splendid  success.  He  has  again  engaged  that  well 
known  expert  penman,  F.  H.  Criger,  to  assist  him.  Mr. 
Criger  formerly  assisted  Mr.  Williams  in  California. 


College  Catalogs,  etc. 

The  Binghampion  School  of  Business,  Binghampton,  N.  V., 
has  issued  a  very  neat  catalog. 

The  College  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out 
a  very  beautiful  catalog  for  1899-1900. 

The  Fayette  Normal  University,  Fayette,  O.,  has  issued  a 
new  and  very  good  1899-1900  catalog. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  fine  catalog  of  the 
Union  Business  College,  Quincy,  111. 

A  very  tastefully  gotten  up  catalog  of  theStanberry  Normal 
School.  Stanberry,  Mo.,  has  been  received. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  and  Business  College,  Fairview,  W. 
Va..  have  issued  a  very  good  catalog  for  1899. 

Messrs.  Akers  &  Wagnalls,  proprietors  of  the  Garvin  Com- 
mercial College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  sending  out  a  good 
catalog. 

A  copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Georgia 
Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Abbeville,  Ga.,  has 
been  received. 

Advertising  matter  from  the  Eureka  Business  College, 
Eureka,  111.,  shows  that  Principal  G.  W.  Hootman  is  also 
mayor  of  Eureka. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hartenstein,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Commercial  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalog. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  1899*1900  catalog  of  Rowe 
College,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  splen- 
did reputation  that  institution  sustains. 

E.  H.  Ealy.  teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  the  last  catalog  of  that  institution. 

A  neat  booklet  from  the  Bath  Business  College,  Bath,  Me., 
recently  came  to  hand.  The  title  page  drawiag  for  same  was 
executed  by  E.  J.  Plantier,  penman  of  the  institution. 

A  copy  of  the  thirty  fourth  annual  catalog  of  th*  Iowa 
Business  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently  came  to  hand. 
It  is  very  elaborate  and  beautiful.  Two  pages  are  filled  with 
students'  writing. 

Mr.  Burt  German,  proprietor  of  the  Fremont  Business 
College,  Fremont,  O.,  is  sending  out  an  advertisement  in  the 
form  of  a  bank  book  with  a  crisp,  new  hundred-dollar  bill  in 
college  currency  in  view. 

S.  I.  Wood,  proprietor  of  Wood's  College,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  new  catalog.  One  page  is  occupied  with  a  splen- 
didly executed  set  of  resolutions  by  the  well  known  penman 
of  the  institution,  W.  J.  Trainer. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  advertising  sent  out  by  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  of  the  very 
highest  order,  but  we  think  they  have  eclipsed  all  previous 
efforts  in  the  new  catalog  they  recently  issued.  It  is  luxuri- 
ous. 

The  Richmond  Business  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is  send- 
ing out  a  beautiful  catalog.  The  illustrations  are  printed  in 
colors  and  the  cover  is  embossed  in  gold,  the  design  for  same 
having  been  executed  by  the  well-known  teacher  and 
penman,  W.  S.  Hiser. 

The  "  Independent,"  of  Massillon,  O.,  has  issued  a  large 
souvenir  industrial  edition  in  which  we  notice  a  fine  write-up 
with  halftone  illustrations  of  the  Actual  Business  College,  of 
that  place.  H.  G.  Yocuni,  manager  of  the  institution,  is 
certainly  making  his  work  felt. 


The  Lattcr-Da\  Saints'  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  sending  out  a  very  finely  illustrated  booklet. 

The  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  out  with  a 
new  and  well  illustrated  catalog.    The  well  known  penman, 

E.  F.  Timberman,  is  teacher  of  writing  in  the  institution. 

Judging  from  a  catalog  and  booklet  received.  Messrs.  Shoe- 
maker &  Clark,  proprietors  of  Shoemaker  &  Clark's  School  of 
Business,  Fall  River,  Mass..  are  experts  in  the  advertising 
business.  We  consider  both  catalog  and  bookUt  about  as 
high  types  of  school  advertising  as  has  yet  been  attained  in 
this  country. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  tin 
thirty-fourth  annual  catalog  of  Spaulding's  Commercial 
College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  James  F.  Spaulding,  founder 
and  president  of  the  institution,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work  for  thirty-three  years  and  has  graduated  over  17.000 
pupils. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  very  beautiful  and  effectively 
gotten  up  catalog  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  For  a  number  of  years  this  institution  has 
had  as  its  trade-mark  the  four  capital  C's,  and  one  can  now 
scarcely  think  of  this  institution  without  associating  with  it 
the  four  big  capitals. 

We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent catalogs  ever  received  at  the  office  of  The  Penman  and 
Artist,  is  the  one  recently  issued  by  F.  J.  Toland,  proprietor 
of  the  Toland  Business  Universities — five  in  all — of  Wisconsin. 
It  contains  a  number  of  full-page  lithographs  in  colors,  and 
is  truly  an  album  of  art. 

B.  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  Virginia  Business  College,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  issued  a  unique  advertisement.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  full-sized  letters  from  employers  of  graduates  of 
the  institution,  stating  that  the  services  of  said  pupils  have 
been  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  The  letters  are  bound 
with  a  very  fine  cover  and  tied  with  silk  cord. 


Specimens  Received 

C.  E.  Rust,  Brandon,  Vt.,  enclosed  his  compliments  written 
in  a  good  ornamental  style. 

W.  K.  Cook,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  the  vertical  style  as 
accurately  as  we  have  yet  seen  it  executed. 

L.  L.  May,  Fleming,  W.  Va.,  writes  a  good  business  hand,  as 
well  as  a  good  card  in  the  ornamental  style. 

E.  W.  Anderson,  Summit ville,  Tenn.,  enclosed  some  dashy 
ornamental  writing  which  shows  considerable  talent. 

Judging  from  specimens  received,  Miss  Anna  P.  Lent,  of 
Malta,  O.,  has  the  ability  to  become  a  very  fine  penman. 

Some  specimens  of  ornamental  writing  from  E.  S.  Gause, 
Waco,  Texas,  show  that  he  still  holds  his  old-time  grip  on  the 
pen. 

F.  M.  Buttram,  Beecham,  Ala.,  enclosed  some  good  business 
writing  which,  he  says,  he  learned  from  the  penmanship 
journals. 

A  page  in  the  ornamental  style,  a  page  of  artistic  signatures, 
and  a  nourished  bird  came  from  W.  U.  Sowers,  Quincy,  111. 
All  are  good 

A  very  neat  specimen  of  lettering,  such  as  he  uses  on 
mechanical  and  geometrical  drawings,  came  from  H.  A. 
Waldron,  Springfield,  O. 

T.  M.  Williams,  proprietor  of  the  Actual  Business  College, 
Allegheny,  Pa  ,  favored  us  with  a  flourished  bird  and  his 
compliments  in  an  ornamental  hand.     Both  are  good. 

Some  splendid  samples  of  roundhand  writing  came  from 
G.  E.  Ruggles,  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  R.  is  policy  engrosser  in 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Worcester. 

Some  very  beautiful  writing  has  been  received  from  that 
veteran  penman  and  author,  A.  P.  Root,  of  Kingsville,  Ohio. 
Altho  now  a  jeweler,  he  still  writes  like  a  professional  pen- 
man and  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  work  as  ever. 

A.  R.  Burnett,  of  the  Central  Commercial  College,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  sent  some  very  good  ornamental  signatures  and 
two  pages  in  a  fine  style  of  simplified  writing.  He  says:  "I 
have  been  using  your  simplified  style  of  penmanship  quite  a 
little  lately,  and  must  say  that  I  am  very  much  taken  with  it. 
and  don't  see  what  is  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  the  standard 
style.  

Mr.  Elv  Weitzel, 

Miss  Mary  R.  Culp, 

Married 

Wednesday,  August  thirtieth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

At  Home 
after  October  fifteenth 
1603  Arch  St. 
Norristown,  Pa.  

Cbe   Finest  Penmanship  Paper 

I  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  that  the  Penman  and  Artist 
is  the  finest  penmanship  paper  I  ever  saw.  One  copy  is  worth 
a  year's  subscription.  R    H.  Bonh. 

Macon.  Ga.  Ga.-Ala.  Bus.  Col. 
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I)e  Land,  III.,  July  6,  1899. 
My  Dear  Zaner  : 

Can  you  put  aside,  for  a  few  moments,  your  personal  tribu- 
lations, as  an  artist,  if  you  have  any,  to  gaze  upon  mine? 

The  accompanying  photo  needs  but  little  explanation.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  my  father  has  recently  built  a  large 
barn,  and  having  previously  had  some  experience  in  "oil"  I 
undertook  the  job  of  decorating  it  with  the  National  Colors, 
(red  and  white  stripes.  The  blue  was  omitted  in  the  painting 
but  was  often  felt  by  the  artist).  While  engaged  in  this  work 
of  "High"  Art  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  our  married  life 
stole  upon  us.  Unlucky  number  "13,"  it  found  Mrs.  C.  and  I 
separated,  for  the  first  time  on  such  an  occasion,  by  many 
miles  of  shining  rail-road  track.  Thinking  to  have  Mrs. 
Carrier  enjoy  the  day  at  my  expense  (as  usual)  I  stepped  in 
front  of  my  camera  and  the  inclosed  little  "  pictur "  is  the 
result.  Mrs.  Carrier,  however,  with  the  critical  eye  of  an 
artist's  wife — while  she  doesn't  object  seriously  to  an  artist 
posing  as  his  own  model,  if  he  chooses, — has  offered  some  very 
severe  criticisms,  iii  this  case,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
model  was  draped.  She  takes  especial  exception  to  "them 
pants,"  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think  they  are  excus- 
able. Being  away  from  home  I  could  not  draw  from  my  own 
wardrobe,  I  must  state,  therefore,  that  they  were  my  "  Pa's," 
and  Bince  bis  "corporation"  is  considerable  greater  than 
mine,  the  lap  at  the  waistband  was  as  necessary  as  it  is  in- 
artistic. The  pose  of  the  figure  it  seems  to  me  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  from  an  artist's  point  of  view.  You  will 
notice  thai  it  is  somewhat  versatile,  for  instance,  if  you  can 
force  your  mind  to  substitute  a  ashing  pole  for  the  paint 
brush,  you  will  get  your  feet  wet  before  you  can  reverse  your 
thots.  The  little  picture  in  the  corner  was  taken  during  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  and  will  assist  your  imagination  to 
pass  from  the  "sublime  to  the  ridculous."  If,  now,  you  have 
followed  the  drift  of  these  remarks  to  this  point,  you  are  pre- 
pared for  tin  last  step.  Drop  this  entire  outfit  into  the  hottest 
recess  of  your  gasoline  BtOVe,  and  frinn  the  smoke  will  arise 
the  "Phoenix  "  of  your  highest  ambition. 

With  best  w  ishes  to  you  and  yours,  l  am 

Yours  fraternally, 

\V.  H.  CaRHIBR. 

[The  above  we  thot  too  gooa  to  go  to  waste.  Mr.  Carrier  is 
now  with  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Commercial  College.  lie  is  a 
man]  sided  man,  and  a  true  man.  Not  a  narrow  pessimist, 
nor  a  shallow,  "jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none  "  sort  of 
fellow.    We  wish  there  were  mure  such.  —Editors.] 


Leadville,  Colo. 
Penman  and  Artist: 

Although  not  a  penman  myself,  for  a  number  of  years  past 
I  have  taken  much  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  penman 
ship  and,  having  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing 
the  work  of  practical  penmen,  a  few  points,  I  think,  have 
come  under  my  observations  which  are  not  likely  to  be  fairly 
and  fully  tested  by  the  average  teacher  of  penmanship. 

The  standard  definition,  if  there  be  one.  for  the  term 
"Practical  penmen"  is  unknown  to  me.  but  as  used  here  it 
refers  to  those  persons,  such  as  book-keepers  and  copyists, 
whose  daily  labor  is  writing. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular point,  in  regard  to  which  there  appears  to  exist  a  gen 
eral  erroneous  idea  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  penmanship, 
and  this  point  is  the  matter  of  speed  in  writing.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  teachers  to  remark  that  a  speed  of  thirty  words 
per  minute  of  good  legible  writing  can  easily  be  attained  and 
I  once  heard  one  of  the  most  noted  teachers  of  penmanship  in 
the  United  States  state  that  a  speed  of  fifty  words  per  minute 
could  be  easily  secured  by  a  diligent  pupil,  nor  did  he  mean 
that  this  speed  could  be  made  for  only  a  single  minute  but 
he  stated  that  it  could  be  acquired  and  written  for  every  dav 
work.  While  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  question  the 
statements  of  men  who  have  made  a  life's  study  of  penman 
ship,  they  are  so  far  at  variance  with  results  produced  in 
practical  tests,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
greatly  in  error. 

For  four  years  —  from  January  1895  to  January  1899—  I  was 
in  charge  of  a  County  Auditor's  office  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. This  office  included  what  is  generally  known  as  that  of 
County  Recorder.  Here  were  regularly  employed  from  eight 
to  twenty  men  and  women  whose  sole  business  was  to  write. 
They  were  paid  five  cents  for  each  one  hundred  words  written 
and  each  worked  eight  hours  per  day.  As  eight  hours,  the 
period  in  which  each  day's  work  had  to  be  done,  is  a  rather 
limited  space  of  time  and  as  each  was  being  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  words  written  there  was  a  double  incentive 
for  every  writer  to  write  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
Every  copyist  could  write  according  to  his  own  style,  hut 
whatever  was  written  bad  to  be  legible.  Each  letter  had  to 
be  just  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  Illegibility  would  not  be 
tolerated  no  matter  who  or  what  the  writer.  Some  wrote 
with  muscular  movement,  some  with  the  finger  and  others 
used  more  of  a  combined  movement.  Some  wrote  the 
forward  slant,  others  the  backward,  while  others  wrote  the 
vertical,  and  all  worked  hard  for  speed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  found  that  the  average  practical  penman, 
writing  day  after  day.  did  not  exceed  a  speed  of  twelve  words 
a  minute,  and  out  of  a  total  of  over  fifty  that  were  employed 
during  the  period  of  time  mentioned  there  was  not  one  that 
could  write  good  plain  writing  at  a  greater  speed  than  fifteen 
words  a  minute  and  keep  up  that  speed  for  eight  hours  each 
day.  One  person  may  pick  out  an  easy  word  and  write  it 
main  times  in  a  single  minute,  or  another  may  scribble  very 
rapidly  for  a  long  time,  but  neither  of  these  is  a  test  for  plain 
practical  every  day  writing.  The  proper  test  is  results  derived 
from  actual  work,  such  as  that  referred  to  above.  The  writers 
mentioned  wrote  from  copy.  Original  matter  [creating  the 
thought  as  well  as  writing  it  I  could  not,  of  course,  be  written 
so  rapidly.  Ten  words  per  minute  could,  doubtless,  be  con- 
Sidered  rapid  for  writing  original  work,  while  actual  tests 
have  demonstrated  to  me  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  words 
per  minute  is  very  rapid  writing  where  the  writer  has  only  to 
copy  the   matter  before   him.  Respect  fully  yours, 

John  Tobin. 

faints  on  Illustrations,  Etc. 

number  2 

»V    K.    B.    MIMMKI.    CHIC  M.<>.    N.I.. 

The   photo-engraver  makes  printing  plates    from   "copies.** 

These  copies  maj  be  photographs,  pencil,  pen,  or  wash  draw- 
ings, Lithographs,  printed  matter,  etc.,  etc. 

"PhOtO-engraving  is  the  act  or  process  of  producing  h\ 
aid  of  photographs  a  relief  bin ek  or  plate  for  printing  ;   photo 

relief  engra\  Ing.  it  includes  all  those  photo  mechanical  pro- 
cesses in  which  ti"'  picture  Is  printed  from  a  plate  ba\  Ing  the 
design  in  relief  like  a  wood-engraving  and  printable  on  an 
ordinary  printing-press  with  type." 
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This  is  true  of  zinc  etchings. 

Suppose  we  had  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  and  wanted  a 
printing  plate  made  from  it.  The  photo  engraver  would  take 
this  drawing  and  photograph  it  the  required  size,  then  from 
the  negative  so  gotten  he  would  make  a  print  on  a  chemically 
prepared  and  polished  plate  of  zinc.  This  picture  on  the  zinc 
is  made  acid  proof,  then  the  plate  goes  in  the  acid  vat  ;  the 
acid  eats  away  the  spaces  between  the  lines  and  dots  of  which 
the  picture  consists-it  is  etched.  After  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  router,  blocker  and  finisher  we  have  the  printing 
plate,  a  zinc  etching  ready  for  the  press. 

How  good  an  etching  will  be,  depends  always  largely  on  the 
drawing;  the  drawing  on  the  draftsmen  and  his  equipment. 
The  latter  should  be  carefully  chosen. 

Pens,  ink  and  card-board  should  be  of  the  best.  If  they  are 
not,  troubles  of  different    kinds   will   be    the    consequences. 

We  use  Gillotts  pens.  Nos.  303,  170,  and  for  fine  lines  No  -.J90. 
The  ink  used  for  the  drawings  was  Zanerian  "Waterproof  India 
ink.  We  prefer  this  ink  because  it  is  black,  not  bluish-black, 
greenish-black,  grayish  or  brown,  but  black.  Remember  it 
is  of  importance  to  use  a  real  black  ink  to  get  good  zinc 
etchings  from  the  photo-engraver.  Get  also  good  card-board 
to  draw  on  ;  pasted  3-ply  white  Bristol  board  will  do.  If  you 
can  afford  something  better,  do  get  it.  See  that  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  hard.  Spongy,  soft  card-board  and  scratchy  pens 
avoid  :  they  are  the  parents  of  ragged  lines. 

For  sketching  the  drawing,  before  inking  it  in,  get  decent 
pencils,  do  not  buy  the  gritty  cheap  trash  in  which  the  had 
seems  to  come  in  links.  Faber's,  Dixon's,  Hardtmuth's  are 
good  brands;  ask  for  a  "3  H  *'  artist's  pencil.  For  making 
erasures  use  a  sponge  rubber,  it  removes  pencil  marks  easily, 
but  does  no  injury  to  ink  lines,  nor  will  it  roughen  the  sur- 
face of  the  card-board   perceptibly 

The  finished  pen  drawing  should  always  Iil-  well  cleaned  of 
pencil  lines  and  finger  prints;  even  the  impudent  marks 
that  dies  perhaps  have  made  right  on  your  work  of  art.  must 
be  removed. 

The  illustrations  show  how  common  articles  are  drawn  for 
catalogues  and  newspaper  advertisements. 

The  picture  of  the  lamp  is  fully  the  size  of  the  drawing,  it 
has  not  been  reduced,  hence  you  may  see  plainly  all  imper- 
fections of  line.  The  other  six  drawings  are  reduced  one  half; 
in  other  words  the  drawing  was  twelve  inches  wide  and  the 
cut  is  six.  The  lines  appear  smoother  in  this  cut  than  in  the 
picture  of  the  lamp,  but  in  all  the  drawings  the  quality  of 
line  is  about  the  same.  Reduction  minimizes  defects  of  line, 
therefore  it  is  best  to  make  the  drawing  larger  than  the  print- 
ing plate  is  desired  to  be. 

Those  who  have  sent  us  examples  of  their  skill,  and  others 
who  in  the  future  may,  we  invite  to  draw  such  common 
articles  as  are  shown  herewith.  Draw  them  carefully  in  pen- 
cil first,  then  ink  in.  If  postage  accompanies  drawings  sent 
us.  they  will  be  promptly  returned. 
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First,  study  critically  the  proportion  and  shape  of  the  forms. 
Second,  outline  them  with  pencil,  using  head  and  base  guide 
lines,  and  a  few  vertical  or  slant  lines  as  desired.  Third,  out- 
line the  letters  with  pen  and  ink  [always  use  undiluted  India 
ink)  as  shown  in  first  and  third  lines,  being  careful  to  secure 
smooth,  strong  strokes  and  graceful  curves.  Fourth,  fill  in 
with  coarse  pen  as  shown  in  second  and  fourth  lines,  or  with 
fine  pen  as  shown  in  next  to  last  line,  or  in  any  manner  you 
may  prefer  and  deem  best  and  prettiest.  The  last  line  pre- 
sents three  ways  of  decorating  the  forms  by  the  shading 
method.  The  word  "Backward"  looked  well  without  the 
•-hading.  Script  of  this  heavy,  round,  shaded-base  sort  is  very 
readable, and  therefore  practicable  for  artistic  advertisements. 
It  is  capable  of  great  modification  and  if  you  once  master  the 
style  herewith  given  you  will  then  be  able  to  modify  it  so  as  to 
appear  entirely  new  by  making  the  forms  taller  or  wider, 
heavier  or  lighter,  more  rounding  or  angular,  etc.  Grace  is 
the  secret,  characteristic  charm  of  this  class  of  work,  so  be 
sure  to  maintain  balance  of  parts,  fullness  of  ovals,  graceful- 
Desa  of  line,  etc. 

APencil  Savers 

Perfect  Pencil  Pockets  are  popular  because 
they  absolutely  prevent  pencils,  fountain 
pens,  clinical  thermometers  and  small  art! 
cles  From  falling  from  the  pocket.  Fastened 
into  the  pocket  or  removed  in  ten  seconds. 
The  rubber  points  hold  the  pencils  against 
the  cloth  al  the  back  of  the  pocket.  Can 
not  be  seen  from  the  "inside.  25  cents  or  5 
for  $1.01)  b\  mail,  or  sent  to  any  responsible 
party  on  appri  n  al. 

E.  H.  BURGER! 

Duluth.  Minn. 


Detail  I'  is  our  opinion  that  much  of   the  illegi- 

ble and  scarcely  decipherable  writing  of 
the  world  is  due  more  to  the  lack  of  observance  of  de- 
tails than  to  any  other  one  thing.  People  write  poorly 
without  knowing  wherein  their  writing  is  poor.  They 
do  not  not  know  that  they  make  n's  and  u's  the  same  ; 
that  they  leave  their  o's  open  and  make  their  v's  so 
narrow  as  to  resemble  open  o's  ;  that  they  loop  their 
t's  and  fail  to  loop  their  l'a  ;  that  they  make  h's  like  li 
and  their  b's  like  le  ;  etc.,  etc.  To  prevent  these  habits 
being  formed,  be  watchful  and  teach  the  differences 
between  letters.  Direct  the  pupil's  attention  to  the 
details  of  letters  such  as  that  the  o  finishes  directly 
toward  the  right  from  the  top  and  that  the  a  drops  di- 
rectly to  the  base  line  and  then  finishes  toward  the 
right.  By  details  we  do  not  mean  that  letters  must  be 
just  so  high,  wide,  or  slanting.  These  are  unimportant 
or  individual  details  that  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
reading  c|ualities  of  writing  except  in  extreme  or  ex- 
ceptional cases.  But  by  details  we  mean  the  individ- 
ual qualities  of  letters,  those  qualities  which  distin- 
guish them  at  a  glance  —  their  physiognomy.  For 
years  we  have  emphasized  to  excess  the  similarity  of 
letters  and  as  a  result  we  have  too  many  meaningless, 
monotonous,  puzzling  scrawls  in  the  world  today. 
Much  of  this  poorness  may  be  remedied  by  teaching 
children  to  make  o's  round  ;  to  make  i's  straight  and  to 
place  the  dot  right  above  and  near  the  letter  ;  to  make 
u's  sharp  and  n's  round  at  the  top  ;  to  make  loops 
short  and  full  rather  than  tall  and  narrow  ;  to  make 
letters  plain  rather  than  fancy  ;  simple  rather  than 
pretty  ;  to  write  with  freedom  rather  than  with  pain- 
ful accuracy. 


H   Delightful  Publication 

In  changing  the  Pknman  anii  Aktiht  from  a  c|mirtcrl\  boa 
bi-monthly,  you  have  displayed  considerable  Easiness  tact. 
I  have  always  admired  the  "little  pant  journal,"  bttl  in  its 
increased  size,  new  dress,  and  considering  the  e;re:it  number 
of  improvements  made,  it  is  now  more  than  welcome.  It  La  a 
delightful  publication,  full  of  good  things,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  publishers. 

Allcntowu.  Pa,  II.. I,  IflCHAHL, 


Publications  Deceived 

"Applied  English,"  by  Isaac  Wesley  Lucia,  published  by 
J.  W.  War,  Moline,  111.,  is  a  book  intended  to  serve  as  "Guide- 
Post  for  such  as  have  an  ambition  or  a  necessity  for  correct 
and  graceful  speaking  or  writing."  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
the  book  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  just  the  thing 
for  the  average  person  who  desires  something  for  ready  refer- 
ence, with  a  few  examples  of  good  and  poor  English.  The 
best  thing  we  can  probably  say  regarding  the  book  is  that  we 
intend  to  consult  it  frequently.  We  advise  you  to  secure  one 
and  do  the  same.  Well  printed,  substantially  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  stamp,  etc. 


Automatic    Pen   ttiork 

The  most  elaborate  and  artistic  specimen  of  lettering,  draw 
ing,  and  painting  we  have  ever  seen  done  with  the  automatic 
shading  pen  came  from  the  Art  Penmanship  Co.,  Cleveland, 
0.,  Mrs.  Olive  J  Polhamus.  Secretary.  It  is  a  calendar  for 
1900,  in  four  sections,  with  a  beautiful  painting  on  each,  done 
entirely  in  colors  with  the  auto.  pen.  No  one  would  think  for 
a  minute  but  that  the  whole  was  done  with  a  brush  in  water 
colors  or  oil,  so  realistically  and  artistically  have  the  colors 
been  blended  and  the  lights  and  shades  drawn.  When  it  comes 
to  painting  with  the  pen,  this  work  seems  marvelous. 
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Short    Calks    for    Home    Students   in   Eearning   to 
Draw. 

The  one  thing  most  essential  in  learning  to  draw  is 
to  learn  to  see.  In  fact  one  cannot  draw  without  first 
having  seen  something.  If  yon  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
well,  learn  to  see  clearly.  To  do  this  you  must  make 
observation  a  habit. 

We  come  into  the  world  with  special  talents  for  see- 
ing, lmt  by  and  thru  improper  or  indifferent  instruction 
we  lose  much  of  this  power  to  observe,  and  we  then 
endeavor  to  delegate  to  the  ear  much  that  the  eye 
should  perform.  Observation  is  the  child's  chief 
channel  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Therefore  the 
power  to  observe  should  be  cultivated  early.  Poor 
observation  leads  to  distorted  ideas  and  improper 
conclusions.        » 

A  child  learns  to  draw  far  more  easily  than  he  learns 
to  write,  because  drawing  is  objective  and  concrete, 
while  writing  is  subjective  and  abstract. 

What  is  commonly  called  poor  drawing  is  the  result 
of  poor  observation.  While  it  is  true  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  good  observation  and  poor  drawing,  it  is 
not  common.  A  definite  idea  usually  finds  clear  and 
unmistakable  expression.  Avoid,  therefore,  superficial 
and  unsystematic  observation.  Do  not  rind  fault  with 
your  drawing  when  the  fault  is  in  the  eye.  You  are 
apt  to  think  the  hand  clumsy  when  it  is  the  head  that 
fails  to  dictate  clearly  the  image  to  be  drawn. 

Superficial  observation  is  as  seriously  damaging  to 
the  mind  as  superficial  reading.  Looking  at  objects 
without  forming  concepts  of  them  is  as  injurious  as 
reading  without  comprehending  the  meaning. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  is  as  true  today  as  when 
first  spoken  :  "Learning  to  see  is  learning  to  draw,  and 
learning  to  draw  is  learning  to  see."  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  new  educational  principle  :  "  learn  to  do  by 
doing."  Do  not,  as  a  rule,  divorce  your  seeing  and 
your  doing.  Look,  then  act,  then  look  and  act  again 
and  again,  until  the  desired  result  is  accomplished. 

Even  tho  your  first  efforts  are  crude,  do  not  despair  ; 
they  will  point  the  way  how  not  to  do  next  time.  All 
beginnings  must  be  more  or  less  stumblings.  Learning 
to  draw  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


Hri  Paragraphs 

Compiled  by  3.  O.  Wise,  Chicago 

Art  is  nature  twice  told. 

Art  is  man's  imitation  of  nature. 

Ait  in  fact  is  the  effort  of  man  to  express  the  ideas  which 
nature  suggests  In  him  of  a  power  above  nature,  whether  that 
power  be  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  being,  or  in  the  Great 
first  Cause  Of  which  nature,  like  himself,  is  but  the  effect.— 
Kuiw  er. 


What  is  art  ?    Nature  concentrated.— Balzac 

All  great  art  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  I  lull's 
work,  not  bis  own.— Raskin. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  crystallize  emotion  into  thought  and 
then  to  fix  it  in  form.— Delsarte. 

Art  does  not  lie  in  copying  nature.  Nature  furnishes  the 
material  by  means  of  which  to  express  a  beauty  still  unex- 
pressed in  nature. 

The  enemy  of  art  is  the  enemy  of  nature;  art  is  nothing  but 
the  highest  sagacity  and  exertions  of  human  nature;  and 
what  nature  will  he  honor  who  honors  not  the  human?-- 
Lavater. 

Of  works  of  art  little  can  be  said  ;  their  influence  is  pro 
found  and  silent,  like  the  influence  of  nature  ;  they  mold  bj 
contact;  we  drink  them  up  like  water,  and  are  bettered,  vet 
know  not  bow. — Stevenson. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  artists  in  this  world ;  those  that  work 
because  the  spirit  is  in  them,  and  they  cannot  be  silent  if  they 
would,  and  those  that  speak  from  a  conscientious  desire  in 
make  apparent  to  others  the  beauty  that  has  awakened  their 
own  admiration. — Anna  K.  Green. 


S  YOU  look  out  of  the 
window  note  how  dark  the 
objects  in  the  window  appear, 
particularly  if  it  be  twilight. 
Objects  seen  in  this  manner 
are  easily  drawn.  If  you  will 
I  look  again  you  will  see  that 
such  objects  appear  flat 
1  rather  than  round.  Your  knowl- 
edge may  make  them  appear  round 
to  your  inner  mind's  eye  but  your 
natural  eye  will  see  them  mainly  as 
a  flat  mass.  In  this  manner  you 
should  endeavor  to  draw  them. 
What  is  true  of  an  object  or  plant 
in  the  window  is  equally  true  of 
objects  seen  toward  the  setting  or 
twilight  or  a  gray  day.  The  little 
landscapes  herewith  are  given  to  show  how  simple  some 
reviews  are  and  how  easily  they  are  represented.  Begin  by 
massing  in  flatly  with  a  soft,  broad-pointed  pencil  the  prin- 
cipal object  or  objects,  gradually  introducing  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  and  secondary  forms.  Omit  detail  and  strive  only  for 
generality.  Copy  the  illustrations  given  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering how  they  were  made,  then  turn  to  similar  objects 
and  scenes  (simple  onesi  and  endeavor  to  represent  them.  He 
as  careful  in  selecting  the  best  side  or  view  of  things  as  a  good 
photographer  is  in  choosing  the  best  side  of  your  face  with 
the  proper  light  upon  it. 

Do  not  expect  much  of  yourself  at  first  lmt  persevere.  Study 
and  practice,  observation  ami  application  are  the  essentials 
for  success.     Let  us  see  your  efforts. 


rising  sun  or  as  seen 
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Object  or  Still  Kite  Drawing 

The  two  sketches  herewith  show  the  preliminary  steps  in 
drawing  a  jug.  In  such  an  object  like  this  one  must  consider 
and  draw  first,  proportion ;  second,  shape  ;  third,  color; 
fourth,  light  and  shade;  fifth,  texture.  One  must  try  to  rep 
resent  darkness,  hardness,  smoothness,  and  glossiness.  Do 
not  merely  copy  this  picture  of  a  jug  but  secure  a  real  jug  and 
draw  from  it  as  well  as  from  similar  objects.  Do  not  become 
discouraged  before  you  have  time  to  be  encouraged.  The 
illustrations  given  were  drawn  from  the  object  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hartnett,  pupil  of  Art  Department. 


This  beautiful  pencil  drawing  was  made  from  a  cast  by 
Miss  Adda  Black,  <>!  the  Wellington  High  School,  East  Cleve- 
land (suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio).  Prof.  J.  J.  Uogers  is  the 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  Writing  and  is  responsible  for 
such  artistic  results, 


.  ;p   • 


M  iss  CokaA.  Thompson, 
of  Nevada,  Iowa,  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and 
practical  teachers  of  draw- 
ing   and   writing    in    the 
public   schools    of  today. 
In  '92  she  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  of  her 
home  city  of  Nevada.   She 
then  completed  a  course 
in   the  Capital  city  Com- 
mercial    College,    Des 
Moines,  Iowa.     A  f  t e  r 
teaching  penmanship  and 
drawing  five  years  in  Ne- 
vada, Iowa,  she    resigned 
her  position  to  enter  the 
Zanerian     in    '98    from 
which    she  graduated   in 
'99.     She    proved    an   industrious,  intelligent  worker   and    de- 
veloped a  high  degree  of  skill  in  writing  as  well  as  in  drawing. 
Miss  Thompson  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  as  well   as  of 
art,  possesses  a  ready  fund  of  wit  and  literature,  and  has  the 
faculty  of  winning  and  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
This    year    she   completed    her    fourth    engagement    as    in- 
structor in  the  Story  County  Institute.    She  also  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in   the  Webester  County  Normal  at  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

The  ability  to  lecture,  teach,  and  execute,  in  connection  with 
her  genial  disposition,  is  what  makes  M  iss  Thompson's  services 
in  demand. 
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Che  Crue  Standard  for  Writing 

(Continued  from  preceding  number.) 

Infinite  II   ls  a  fact'  though   not   widely  known,  that 

Uariation  there  are  more  styles  of  writing  than  there  are 
individuals  in  the  world.  Enough  to  go  all 
around  and  to  spare.  Why  insist  that  each  and  every  person 
acquire  some  one  hand  when  there  are  millions  of  hands? 
Why  insist  that  a  pupil  write  a  semi  round  hand  when  the 
pupil  can  write  to  better  advantage  a  semi-angular  hand,  or 
vice  versa?  Simply  because  we  have  been  doing  these  things 
in  the  past  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  we  shall  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  To  make  more  plain  the  innumerable  styles 
of  script  that  are  possible  we  give  herewith  some  varieties  of 
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the  angular  hand.  As  will  be  seen  it  may  shun  to  the  right,  t'> 
the  left,  or  not  at  all.  It  may  be  compact  or  running,  heavj 
or  light,  large  or  small.  Not  only  this,  ii  may  be  compact 
and  large,  light  or  heavy  ;  and  it  may  be  compact  and  small. 
light  or  heavy.  Not  onlj  these,  but  it  maj  be  running  and 
heavy  or  light  ;  and  it  may  be  running  and  large  or  small. 
Then,  too,  it  may  be  heavy  and  be  large  or  small,  compact  or 
running,  light     line    Or    medium.     Nor   are    these    all.     Since 

writing  maj  slant  Forward  or  backward,  as  much  as  forty  five 
degrees  we  have  therefore  nitHt>  different  slants  Therefore 
we  would  have  ninety  different  variations  of  each  line  of 
script  presented  above,  which  alone  would  amount  to  over  a 

thousand.  Then, tOO,  there  are  various  degrees  of  compact- 
ness, various  degrees  of  the  running  hand,  various  degrees  "t 
heaviness,  various  degrees  of  lightness,' various  degrees  ..i 
largeness   and    smallness.    Multiply   each    bj    these   varying 


conditions  and  you  will  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
variations.  Each  one  will  be  legible  and  free.  Each  one 
would  appeal  to  some  one  individual  more  than  all  the  rest. 
But  we  have  but  illustrated  and  spoken  of  the  angular  hand, 
one  of  the  most  indexible  styles.  How  about  the  other  nine 
hands  before  illustrated?  Are  they  not  capable  of  the  same 
expansion  or  variation?  Yes,  they  are  even  more  flexible 
and  variable.  Can  you  calculate  the  number  of  varieties 
possible  of  evolution?  If  you  can,  your  multiplication  table 
is  larger  than  ours  or  you  know  its  possibilities  better.  We 
leave  it  with-  you  to  think  about,  to  compute,  and  to  solve. 
We  have  found  pleasure  and  improvement  in  its  evolution 
and  contemplation  ;   we  wish  you  the  same. 


Is IndU 
viduality 


The  question  naturally  arises:  "What  shall 
we  do  with  all  these  hands?  Shall  we  attempt 
aebablc?  to  ,l-';lcn  them?  If  so,  are  we  expected  to  write 
them?"  No.  Do  not  become  excited.  We  are 
not  as  insane  as  you  may  think.  The  question  of  variation  in 
script  characters  is  a  matter  of  individuality.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not,  shall  we  teach  individuality  in  writing,  but 
shall  we  recognize  it  in  our  pupils '  work  ?  Or  shall  we  ignore 
it  or  continue  to  rap  pupils  on  their  lingers  when  the  divine 
spark  of  individuality  in  them  causes  their  writing  to  slant 
more  or  less  than  the  copy?  Shall  we  continue  to  criticise 
the  slant  when  slant  was  not  the  cause  of  poorness  ?  Shall  we 
continue  to  criticise  a  pupil's  writing  because  of  its  roundness 
or  angularity  when  turn  nor  angle  were  the  cause  of  the  evil  ? 
Instead,  shall  we  not  encourage  rather  than  ignore  or  sup- 
press the  individual  qualities  in  writing  when  they  do  not 
impair  its  legibility  or  facility?  Is  it  not  high  time  to  adapt 
the  hand  to  the  individual  as  well  as  the  individual  to  the 
hand  ?  Must  the  individual  continue  to  do  all  the  bending? 
Is  it  not  the  province  of  man  to  shape  inanimate  things  t., 
suit  his  desires  rather  than  that  inanimate  things  shall  shape 
man  to  its  inanimateness?  Fortunate  for  man,  you  cannot 
smother  completely  his  individuality.  It  will  exert  itself. 
Strenuously  as  nearly  all  have  been  schooled  in  the  ideal 
Spencerian  hand,  none  have  retained  it.  The  mistake  has 
been  and  is  still  being  made  in  wasting  effort  in  attempting 
to  acquire  something  not  one's  own.  If  this  time  were  spent 
in  improving  that  which  belongs  to  the  individual  in  the 
place  of  attempting  to  acquire  something  wholly  artificial, 
the  results  would  be  more  practical  and  artistic.  We  say  this 
without  fear  of  contradiction  front  the  fact  that  we  learn  best 
that  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  surely  a  pupil  will 
lake  more  interest  anil  put  forth  more  effort  in  improving 
that  which  he  knows  is  his  than  he  will  in  that  which  he 
knows  belongs  to  his  teacher  or  to  some  one  else.  Teach 
pupils  to  write  legibly  and  freely  and  let  style  take  can  of 
itself.  Legibility  anil  rapidity  are  not  dependent  upon  fixed 
conditions  of  laws  hut  can  lie  maintained  by  individual-, 
under  many  various  and  varying  conditions.  All  persons  are 
unalike.  All  have  peculiar  ways  of  doing  things.  No  two 
talk  or  walk  alike.  The  tall  person  naturally  lakes  longel 
steps  than  the  sborl  person.  So  their  writing  should  differ. 
It  should  differ  in  form  and  in  execution.  What  is  easiest  for 
one  is  not  easiest  for  another.  Many  people  preferan  angular 
hand.  They  can  write  it  better  than  any  other.  Personally, 
the  writer  abominates  an  angular  hand,  but  because  be  cannot 
utilize  it  advantageously  is  no  reason  why  he  should  attempt 
to  prohibit  its  use  upon  the  part  of  those-  who  call  use  it  to 
advantage.     A   decade  ago  we  were  as  narrow    as  an   Idiot   on 

this  question.    We  though!  our  way  was  the  only  waj  for  all. 

and  "there  were,  and  are  still,  others."  There  is  no  one  waj 
(brail  hut  there  is  a  way  for  each.  Our  duly  as  teachers  is  to 
aid  eaell  in  discovering  lhal  individual  pathway.  Ale  you 
doing    it"     Or   are    you    chained    to    some    ideal.   Inanimate, 

unchangeable  idol ?  If  so,  awake!  0 !  soul,  awake  !  break 
the  shackles  of  limitation  and   narrowness  and   behold   the 

broad,  sunlit  horizon  of  indiv  iilltal  liberlv   in  w  riling  as  in  all 

things  else  of  human  freedom.     Be  slave  nor  master  no  i""" 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 

Best  of    Chcm   Jill 
[  consider  the  Penman  wo  \ktisi  the  bcsl  of  thcmjill. 


i  i:ii\  eston,  Texas, 


Ernest  Titze. 
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Penmanship  Copies 

Bv  Ben  in.  Riser,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 
Indianapolis  Industrial  Biflb  School. 


Briefly  summing  up  this  short  paper  we  would  say  thai 
engraved  medium  slant  copies  have  a  place  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship. 

The  modern  educational  copy  hook  with  limited  double 
ruling  presents  them  in  an  attractive  and  satisfactory  form 
and  the  loss  of  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  its  proper 
use  cannot  be  commended. 


In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  brief  penman- 
ship observations  on  copies  that  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  notice. 

While  much  time  and  discussion  has  been  given  to  slant 
or  no  slant  (and  I  would  not  underrate  their  importance!  yet 
they  should  not  exclude  the  consideration  of  other  questions 
that  occupy  an  important  place  in  public  school  penmanship. 

The  question  Of  copies  ha-  attracted  my  attention  rather 
closely.  Should  pupils  write  from  blackboard  copies  or 
copies  nearer  the  eye  and  coming  within  easy  view  in  which 
the  letters  are  the  same  size  that  the  pupil  should  attempt  to 

make  in  his  writ  ing  ? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  blackboard  copy  is  very  much  over- 
estimated. The  letters  being  of  a  different  size  entirely  from 
those  that  the  pupil  makes  on  his  paper  brings  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  writing  in  the  lower  grades  and 
the  difficult]  of  no  small  magnitude  in  the  intermediate 
grades. 

Then  in  the  board  copy  the  pupils  have  the  different  sizes 
and  imperfections  of  the  handwriting  of  all  the  grade  teach- 
ers to  contend  with.  These  are  plentiful  even  under  the  most 
careful  training  of  the  supervisor. 

With  reference  to  pupils  working  at  the  board,  it  should  be 
said  that  opportunity  may  he  given  to  have  the  class  practice 
a  lesson  in  writing  at  the  board  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher  It  will  surely  add  interest  and 
variety.     Probably  this  should  be  confined  to  lower  grades. 

An  engraved  copy  which  can  be  placed  on  the  desk  would 
seem  to  easily  obviate  every  hindrance  mentioned  above 

This  copy  is  in  easy,  perfect  view  and  is  looked  at  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  board  copy.  It  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
letters  (singly  or  combined)  both  as  to  shape  and  size,  etc. 
This  the  teacher  needs  as  much  as  the  pupil  in  order  to  give 
her  accurate  percept  of  letters,  words  and  sentences.  To  my 
mind  it  is  of  little  importance  as  to  the  method  or  process  of 
producing  the  engraved  copies  whether  hand  engraved  or 
photo  engraved. 

The  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  procuring  such 
copies  doubtless  would  be  to  put  "a  copy  book  into  the  hands 
of  each  pupil. 

A  fair  trial  and  proper  use  of  the  copy  book  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  its  advantages  outweigh  any  of  its 
alleged  disadvantages  Its  exclusive  use  is  not  urged  but  its 
liberal  use,  especially  in  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades, 
is  sincerely  believed  to  prove  very  helpful.  That  it  should 
be  supplemented  with  a  writing  tablet  for  outside  work  is 
not  controverted. 

What  I  desire  to  say  is  that  the  entire  exclusion  of  its  use 
as  is  practiced  in  parts  of  the  Statel  is  an  error  that  de- 
mands our  notice  and  early  correction. 

Assuming  for  the  time  that  you  agree  with  this  correction 
a  further  observation  may  be  made.  The  extreme  notion 
that  a  single  ruling  should  he  used  in  all  grades,  works  a 
hardship  that  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  ap 
pears  that  a  double  ruling  is  helpful  in  that  it  enables  the 
pupils  to  establish  a  uniform  size  for  the  small  letters  and  to 
correctly  proportion  the  loop  letters  and  capitals.  Having  in 
a  measure  secured  this  result,  it  will  be  easier  after  a  few- 
trials  to  get  the  same  characteristic  letters  on  his  sinule  ruled 
tablet. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  child  and  the  chair  where 
the  child  is  using  it  as  an  aid  in  walking,  fully  and  clearly 
illustrates  the  relation  of  the  double  ruling  to  the  pupil  in  his 
writing  in  the  lower  grades. 

I  sometime  question  whether  just  a  few  lines  of  double 
ruling  in  the  copy  books  for  the  intermediate  grades  would 
not  be  of  some  advantage. 

What  constitutes  a  good  copy  book  in  its  general  makeup, 
subject  matter  of  copies,  style  and  slant  of  writing  will  not  be 
entered  into  further  than  to  say  that  in  my  penmanship 
classes  in  the  Indianapolis  Indus.  High  School  we  used  the 
copies  and  followed  the  style  of  writing  presented  in  a  system 
of  intermedial  slant  penmanship.  We  made  the  letters 
rather  full  and  rounded  and  of  a  medium  slant  of  about 
seventy-five  degrees. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of  a  class  of 
fifty  pupils  that  entered  the  Indus,  school  last  year,  coming 
under  my  care  for  writing  classes.  These  pupils  came  from 
grades  of  the  city  schools  where  they  had  been  taught  the 
vertical  writing. 

On  entering,  out  of  the  fifty  there  were  only  two  or  three 
who  wrote  the  vertical.  The  writing  of  the  rest  slanted— right 
or  left  and  some  both  right  and  left.  These  pupils  were  not 
asked  to  quit  trying  to  write  vertically  but  the  copy  was 
placed  on  the  board  in  two  styles— medium  slant  and  vertical. 
They  were  left  to  choose  the  style  they  could  write  with  the 
most  ease  and  greatest  speed.  In  less  than  two  months  tin 
fifty  pupils  were  writing  the  slanting  style  approximating  the 
standard  of  the  slant  copy. 


Che  Boy's  help 

A  school  lx>y  having  good-naturedly  helped  another  in  a 
difficult  cyphering  lesson,  was  angrily  questioned  by  the 
dominie  :  "  Why  did  you  work  bis  lesson  ?  "  "  To  lessen  his 
work,"  replied   the  youngster. 

CHe  Boy's  Punishment 

\  school-boy  being  asked  bj  his  teacher  how  he  should  flog 
him,  replied  :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  it  like 
the  Italian  system  of  penmanship,  the  heavy  strokes  upwards, 
and  the  down  ones  light." 

German  Diet 

A  boy  at  school,  out  West,  when  called  on  to  recite  his 
lesson  in  history,  was  asked.  "  What  is  the  German  Diet  com 
posed  of?"  The  boy  replied:  "Sauerkraut,  schnapps,  and 
lager  beer."     The  boy  was  promoted  instantly. 

Che  Golden  Calf 

A  dissipated  young  man  once  undertook  the  task  of  teasing 
an  eccentric  preacher  "Do  you  believe,"  he  said,  "in  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  fatted  calf?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  preacher.  "  Well,  then,  was  it  a  male  or  female  calf  that 
was  killed?"  "A  female,  sir,"  promptly  replied  the  divine. 
"  How  do  you  know  that?"  "Because  (looking  the  inter- 
rogator steadily  in  the  facet  I  see  the  male  is  still  alive  " 

Cearning   Catin 

A  farmer  whose  son  had  been  ostensibly  learning  latin  in  a 
popular  academy,  not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  con 
duct  of  his  young  hopeful,  recalled  him  from  school,  and 
placing  him  by  the  side  of  a  cart,  thus  addressed  him  as 
follows  :  "  Now,  Joseph,  here  is  a  fork,  and  there  is  a  heap  of 
manure  and  a  cart,  what  do  you  call  them  in  latin?"  "  Forki 
bus,  cartibus  an'  manuribus,"  said  Joseph.  "  Well,  now,"  said 
the  old  man,  "if  you  don't  take  that  forkihus.  pretty  quicki- 
bus.and  pitch  that  manuribus  into  that  cartibus,  I'll  break 
your  lazy  backibus." 
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The  forms  presented  above  are  given  by  request.  They  rep- 
resent the  maximum  legibility  and  minimum  effort."  The 
little  linger  should  slip  less  freely  than  in  the  old  style  of 
script.  In  fact  the  little  finger  rest  serves  as  the  chief  center 
of  control.  The  power  comes  from  the  arm  but  it  is  modu- 
lated by  the  hand-rest  and  fingers.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
acquired,  very  plain  and  compact,  and  well  suited  to  many 
kinds  of  work,  and  work-a-day  people. 


Jlbead  of  Anything 

From  a  critical  examination  I  can  say  that  in  point  of  edi- 
torial excellence  and  artistic  get  up,  the  Penman  and  Aktist 
is  far  ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen.         G.  A.  Harman. 

Dallas,  Texas.  pres.  Dallas  Com'l  College. 
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jyijjn  I  lu-  question  asked  more  than  any  other 

Ceacb  is  :  "  Wr|ien  slia11  1  begin  teaching  move- 

movement?  " ■■"  to  children?"  As  a  rule  we  believe 
'  the  fifth  year  of  school— the  first  year  in 
the  grammar  or  intermediate  grade,  the  best  time. 
We  have  two  reasons  which  we  believe  outweigh  all 
others  for  beginning  at  this  time.  The  tirst  is  that  the 
pupil  at  the  age  of  ten  years  is  just  about  old  enough  to 
begin  training  of  a  skillful,  taxing,  or  technical  sort, 
Buch  as  arm  movement  as  applied  to  script  forms  of 
ordinary  size.  The  second  reason  is  that  pupils  now 
need  to  write  faster  rather  thau  better  and  training  in 
arm  movement  enables  them  to  accomplish  this  end, 
provided  the  training  is  rational  rather  than  wild, 
moderate  rather  than  extreme. 

movement    Too  many  practice  vigorously  on   compact 
H0f  oval  and  other  exercises  most   of  the  writ- 

Scribbling  i»g  lesson  period  and  as  a  consequence 
the  pupils  either  form  the  habit  of  scrib- 
bling or  fail  to  utilize  the  movement  in  actual  writing. 
Then,  too,  many  teachers  try  to  teach  the  pupils  at  this 
time  to  write  without  the  aid  of  the  lingers,  and  as  a 
result  they  prefer  the  cramped  finger  movement  to  the 
unmanageable,  pure  arm  movement  (by  some  called 
"muscular,"  as  tho  there  were  some  other  movement 
than  I  hat  produced  by  muscle).  Teach  enough  arm 
movement  to  counteract  and  lessen  the  extreme  ringer 
anion  (which  is  the  result  of  teaching  children  to 
write  too  young  and  small),  and  not  with  a  view  of 
obliterating  all  linger  action.  Finger  movement  is  all 
right  if  it  is  not  excessive.  Arm  movement  is  all 
right  if  it  is  not  excessive.  The  two  combined  are 
commendable. 


Wide 
Spacing 


The  tirst  step  in  teaching  movement  in  the 
grades  is  in  giving  wide  spacing.  No 
other  one  thing  will  counteract  extreme 
linger  action  so  well.  In  wide  spacing  pupils  cannot 
use  the  lingers  advantageously  and  they  can  use  the 
arm.     The   first  year  in   the  grammar   grade   (the  lirst 

year    in    vemenl  |    should    be  devoted    to    the  short 

small  letters  and  words  with  wide  spacing  between    let- 
ters.    If  they  can  be  mastered  in  less  time  all  well  and 

I.  The  move  iicnt  should  center  at  the  elbow. 
I  he  lingers  may  assist  in  making  the  letters  but  not  in 
going  from  one  letter  to  the  other.  I  live  the  pupil 
something  he  cannot  do  with  the  fingers  and  as  a  conse- 
quence arm  movement  will  be  willingly  acquired. 


Copy-  '  '"c    of  two    things    shall   come    to    pass. 

Books  or  Hither  do  away  with  so  much  language  in 
Script  writing  books  for  the  lower   grades  or  do 

Primers         away   with   the   writing  books  and  substi- 
tute  script   primers    and    readers    instead. 

Many  so-called  writing  books  are  neither  g 1  language 

books  nor  good  penmanship  books.  In  their  efforts  to 
cater    to    language  they    neglect    their  side  excuse  for 

being,  viz.:   to  develop  g 1   script   forms — the  technic 

or  grammar  of  written  speech.  In  such  books  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  practice  on  individual  letters,  or 
even  words:  nothing  but  complete  sentences.  Script 
readers  do  as  much  for  the  writing  and  more  for  lan- 
guage. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  book  that 
contained  nothing  but  elements,  principles,  and  letters 
was  one  extreme,  and  the  new  book  that  contains  only 
sentences  is  the  other  extreme.  We  think  both  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 

General  How  the  child  or  youth  writes  outside  the 

Excellence  writing  lesson  is  of  more  importance  than 
how  lie  writes  in  the  lesson.  Too  many 
teachers  of  writing  judge  a  pupil's  work  only  by  that 
which  is  done  during  the  writing  lesson.  This  is  very 
frequently  not  only  misleading  to  the  teacher  but  also 
somewhat  deceiving  to  the  child.  For  too  frequently 
great  stress  and  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  child 
and  the  subject  writing  during  the  writing  period  only 
to  be  removed  and  forgotten  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day.  The  better  plan  is  not  to  overdo  the  matter  at 
any  one  period  and  underdo  it  all  the  remaining 
periods.  Better  require  legible,  neat,  uniform  writing 
at  all  times  than  to  demand  accurate,  pretty,  precise 
writing  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow  slovenly  work  to 
be  done  by  the  hour.  It  were  better  to  have  no  writ- 
ing lesson  and  to  insist  that  all  written  work  be  done 
legibly,  neatly,  and  carefully  than  to  devote  twenty 
minutes  each  day  to  careful,  painstaking  work  and  to 
neglect  it  at  all  other  times.  When  teachers  demand 
good  writing  and  refuse  to  accept  any  other  from  their 
pupils  we  may  expect  material  progress  in  penmanship. 
and  not  until  then.  Too  much  confidence  is  placed 
upon  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  twenty  min- 
utes of  skillful,  special  instruction  each  day  and  too 
little  upon  the  pupil's  individual,  general  efforts.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  and  how  much  can  be  given  in  twenty 
minutes  each  day,  but  rather  how  much  the  child  can 
and  does  receive.  And  not  alone  what  can  be  given 
and  what  he  can  get,  but  how  much  of  it  can  and  does 
he  utilize  in  the  meantime  in  all  written  work.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  overdrawn  or  it  may  appeal  that 
we  are  emphasizing  something'  that  every  one  now 
knows,  but  we  believe  that  experienced,  level-headed 
teachers  (special,  primary,  or  general  I  will  say  amen 
to  the  opinions  expressed,  and  declare  that  there  is 
only  too  much  truth  in  it.  The  careless,  slovenly  work 
outside  the  writing  lesson  is  nol  bo  pronounced  in  tin 
primary  as  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  division* 
of  our  public  schools.      This  is  due   to  the   fact   that   as 
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vii  tlu'  novelty  of  writing  lias  not  become  a  common- 
place task,  hut  unless  teachers  are  watchful  the  seeds 
of  inattention  to  details  will  be  planted  in  the  youthful 
natures  where  they  scion  spring  up  and  become  habits 
of  lifelong  longevity  and  annoyance. 


Practical  Penmanship  for  our  Public 
Schools 

In  every  pursuit,  success  demands  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  This  is  especially  true  of  teaching. 
In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  line  of  work,  the  end 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Why  teach  children  to 
write  at  all?  There  is  really  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  No  educator  would  maintain  that  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  write  because  of  the  mental  disci- 
pline offered  by  this  simple  art.  We  teach  the  child 
tn  write  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  communicate 
graphically  with  his  fellow  men.  He  cannot  always 
walk  or  ride  to  a  neighboring  town  to  convey  important 
information,  he  cannot  always  go  in  person  to  a  city  a 
hundred  miles  away  to  secure  merchandise.  In  social 
life,  writing,  as  a  means  of  communication,  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  follows,  therefore,  that  writing  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  use  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

How  much  writing  will  nine  children  out  of  ten  have 
to  do  in  after  life?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question 
much  depends.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  that  has 
been  wasted  in  discussing  what  kind  of  writing  should 
be  used,  has  been  wasted  because  the  theorists  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  answer  this  preliminary  question. 
Every  reader  will  admit  that  nine  out  of  ten  children 
will,  in  after  life,  write  but  very  little.  Now  and  then 
they  have  occasion  to  write  a  receipt,  a  check,  a  letter 
to  a  relative,  or  an  order  to  a  publisher.  At  the  end 
of  any  one  year,  the  total  amount  of  writing  would 
involve  but  a  few  hours  of  precious  time. 

Upon  another  point  our  readers  will  agree.  The 
little  writing  that  is  done  by  the  nine  out  of  the  ten 
should  have  one  characteristic.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
need  have  but  one.  It  should  be  absolutely  legible. 
If  the  line  of  thought  thus  far  pursued  is  correct,  and 
it  seems  to  the  author  that  it  is  little  less  than  axio- 
matic, it  is  important  that  there  be  a  change  in  many 
of  our  schools  relative  to  the  teaching  of  penmanship. 
Teachers  of  experience  agree  that  but  little  time  need 
be  consumed  in  teaching  children  to  write  a  legible 
hand.  At  present  the  inclination  is  toward  the  vertical 
form.  The  vertical  is  simple,  it  closely  resembles 
print,  it  is  legible  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  is 
fashionable,  and  it  is  practical.  In  two  years  the  chil- 
dren of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  can,  without  con- 
suming much  time,  learn  to  write  easily  and  legibly 
the  vertical  hand.  After  this  mastery  they  need  never 
devote  any  extra  time  to  practice.  They  learn  to  write 
in  order  that  they  may  use  the  art  in  thought  expres- 
sion. These  children  in  the  public  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  express  thoughts.  Having  once  learned  to 
write  easily  and  legibly  they  will  always  write  easily 
and  legibly.  The  question  of  speed  is  a  secondary 
matter,  and  keeping  the  end  in  view,  the  nine  out  of 
ten  would  save  but  a  few  moments  in  a  year,  even  if 
they  were  able  to  write  twice  as  fast  as  the  average 
student  now  writes.  In  order  that  this  principle  of 
economy  may  be  made  a  little  more  effective,  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  state  that  in  arithmetic  we  make  no  effort 
to  teacb  the  multiplication  table  beyond  the  12's, 
because  the  student  will  not  use  it  in  practical  life. 
What  he  does  not  use,  he  loses.  In  arithmetic  we 
make  no  attempt  to  train  the  nine  out  of  ten  to  become 
expert,  because  they  will  have  no  use  for  this  in  after 
life.  The  time  would  therefore  be  wasted.  Let  this 
time  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic  be  devoted  to  whole- 
some reading.  All  through  life,  men  and  women 
secure  enjoyment  from  reading.  If  the  time  that  is 
wasted  in  our  public  schools  in  teaching  without  refer- 
ence to  specific  ends  could  be  utilized   in  wholesome 


reading,  there  would  be  a  change  in  society  such  as  has 
never  occurred  in  any  age. 

At  present  an  immense  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in 
trying  to  teach  all  children  to  write  complex  forms 
rapidly.  The  great  world  of  today  is  concerned  with 
two  things,  and  only  two  things,  in  penmanship,  sim- 
plicity and  legibility.  The  young  man  who  is  to  get 
his  living  by  writing  at  a  rapid  rate  should  be  trained 
with  reference  to  that  special  end,  and  his  brother  who 
is  to  till  the  soil  for  a  living  should  not  be  compelled 
to  waste  hours,  and  days,  and  months,  in  attempting  to 
learn  to  write  rapidly.  Why  not  exercise  a  little  com- 
mon sense  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  penmanship,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  other  matters  which  concern  com- 
plete living. 

A  few  years  ago  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  "  mnsular 
movement"  writing  swept  over  this  country.  The 
thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  pupils 
did  much  for  a  rapid,  legible  handwriting.  The  author 
of  this  brief  essay  fell  in  with  the  enthusiasts.  For 
fifteen  years  he  taught  and  advocated  "  muscular  move- 
ment"  writing.  At  this  time  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  lie  has  wasted  months  and  possibly  years  of  time 
in  attempting  to  do  the  impossible.  His  errors  arose 
from  his  failure  to  discover  the  end  of  all  this  "  muscu- 
lar movement"  effort.  The  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  "muscular  movement"  writing  is  valuable 
in  its  place  ;  is  valuable  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
mistake  of  mistakes  has  already  been  hinted  at.  It  lies 
in  the  attempt  to  train  all  students  to  write  "muscular 
movement,"  to  write  slant  writing,  to  write  rapidly. 
The  new  penmanship,  if  it  may  be  so  designated  or 
rather  the  new  teaching  of  penmanship  will  invariably 
consider  the  end  in  view.  From  fifty  to  seventy-live 
per  cent,  of  time  that  is  now  wasted  in  teaching  pen- 
manship will  be  devoted  to  other  valuable  studies. 
May  good  sense  characterize  hereafter  the  teaching  of 
penmanship.  W.  N.  Ferris. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  current  number  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  best 
yet.  Your  common  sense  views  on  the  question  of  teaching 
penmanship  particularly  impress  nie.  Enclose  find  another 
subscription. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  C.  (J.  I'RtNCF 


HIGH  GRADE  PORTRAIT  BY  M.   M,  STITZAR.  ASPEN,  COLO. 


Cbe  "Tser" 

I  have  read  papers  thai  "  have  been  "  and  "  will  be  "  but  the 
Penman  and  Artist  is  the"iser."  I  am  entirely  in  sympa- 
thy with  your  work  in  every  respect. 

Northampton,  Mass  J.  L.  Hayward. 


By  Tar  the  Best 

The   Penman  and  Artist  is  by  far  the   best  paper  on  pen 

manship  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  heartily  recomnu  ml  ii. 

Boston,  Mass.  H.  N.  Fairbanks. 


Rapid   Writing   Bulletin 

With  a  vrw  of  finding  out  how  font  and  how  well  penmen  can  write  (not  talk)  Thk 
Penman  and  Artist  solicits  for  publication  and  review  two  or  three-line  specimens 
of  script.  One  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  words  a  minute,  one  at  about  twenty  words  a 
minute,  and  one  at  about  thirty  words  a  minute.  Words  should  average  five  letters 
each.  Be  careful  and  fair  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  your  profession  in  your  calculations, 
etc.  Try  to  compose,  spell,  punctuate,  etc.,  as  you  write.  Try  to  d6  it  much  as  you 
would  under  stress  of  business  conditions. 
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TIM  I  i        ON  PS     r-H/RD  r/?i/iL. 


BY    FREDERICK    J.    HILLMAN,     EXPERT    ACCOUNTANT.    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.      REDUCED 
NEARLY    ONE-HALF    IN    ENGRAVING.       CAN    YOU    BEAT    IT  ? 


Great 

Every  number  is  great,  and  everj 
succeeding  numbergreater. 
Meadville,  Pa.        M.  A.  Conner. 

Best   China  Out 

The  Penman  and   Artist    is  the 
best  thing  out. 
Bay  City,  Mich.  F.  F.  PRICE. 
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THE  JONES 
UMBRELLA' ROOf. 

ANEW  UNION  TWILLED  5ILK"R00f"$l.o? 


RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof"  fits  any  frame,  requires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Take  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella;  count  the  number  of  outside 
ribs;  state  If  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  $i.  oo 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof  "  (27  or  28  inch,  $1. 25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  $1.50).  Um- 
brella "  Roofs"  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  §8.00  each, 
according  to  quality.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  in  every 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age. Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 


ts 


tions  necessary  with  your  order. 

All  first-class  dealers  sell  Jones  Umbrella ' 


Roofs." 


The  Jones-Mullen  Co.,  396-398  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  the  highest  grades  of  Umhrellas  to  the  largest  stores  in  the  world. 
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g       ART    PENMANSHIP    COMPANY,  § 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1    We  Teach   "  Auto."  Penmanship  by  1 

E           mail.     Our  System  of  teaching  is  s 

so  easy  that  any  one  who  will  can  ^ 

S           learn.      Le9son  paper  furnished  is 

to  those  taking  our  instructions.  M 

*    If   you    are    interested    in   "Auto."  = 

=           work  or  in  getting  supplies  of  all  3- 

"            kinds  at  LOW  PRICES,  write  us.  ■ 
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Bow  a  Handwriting  expert  Reasons 

When  a  piece  of  disputed  or  suspected 
handwriting  is  submitted  to  an  expert  his 
first  care  is  to  note  its  general  appearance. 
He  observes  what  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic habits  of  hand  in  the  writer,  the 
style,  shading  and  connection  of  letters, 
their  relation  to  the  base  line  of  the  writ- 
ing, and  other  significant  points.  The  same 
process  is  applied  to  specimens  of  the  al- 
leged writer's  genuine  hand. 

The  next  step  is  to  disintegrate  the  writ- 
ing so  that  letters  repeated  in  both  speci- 
mens may  be  compared  in  detail  when 
placed  side  by  side.  In  this  way  divergences 
or  resemblances,  which  might  not  appear 
to  the  eye  in  the  body  of  a  paper,  are 
made  perfectly  clear.  If  any  of  the  letters 
show  signs  of  hesitation  or  retouching,  as 
frequently  happens  in  forgeries,  they  are 
photographed  through  the  microscope.  By 
this  enlargement  retouches  or  tracings  are 
brought  out  so  that  they  can  be  seen  plain- 
ly by  the  untrained  eye. 

Having  made  his'  examination  of  the 
whole  writing,  step  by  step,  the  expert 
summarizes  the  results,  numbering  corre- 
sponding parts,  and  calling  attention  to 
discrepancies  or  resemblances  as  they  occur. 
By  this  process  his  conclusions  are  made 
perfectly  clear,  in  all  ordinary  ca9es,  to  any- 
body who  reads  his  report.  In  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  court  trials,  he  may  go 
before  a  jury  with  blackboard  and  pencil 
and  show  exactly  how  a  forger  wrote  a  cer- 
tain letter,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the 
person  whose  writing  was  imitated,  habitu- 
ally formed  it.  If  his  deductions  are  accu- 
rate, the  results,  presented  in  this  graphic 
manner,  usually  are  convincing  to  all  un- 
prejudiced and  intelligent  observers.  It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  graphology  that, 
ordinarily,  its  conclusions  may  be  made  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face.— Ainslie's 
Magazine. 
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Established  1861 


Of*** 
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34-1-35/  Dearborn  Street. 


Tor  fiusinm  golleges... 


Reproduction  of  shorthand  notes 
penmanship  a  specialty 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EBCH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXBHIINED  AND  ABSOLUTELY  GDflRBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


AND 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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M  THAT    CATALOG,  § 

Worth  a  Dollar,  for  a  Dime. 

Our   new    catalog  of    Penmanship  | 

a    and  An,  ■  ip  and   Art   Pub-  a 

f    lications,  etc.,  i-  calling  forth  words  I 

a    of  the  verj  highesi  praise  from  thosi  m 

|    who   order  it.     Many  say  that  it   i--  I 

a    worth    more    than    any    one    do!  n 

|    work  on  penmanship  they  have  ever  | 

a    seen.     It    contains    44   pages  and    is  s 

=    tilled    with    specimens    or    writing,  I 

m    drawing,  flourishing,  etc.,  that   you  m 

|    will   want    to   see  and   preserve.     A  | 

a    copj    of  ii  is  yours  for  a  dime    al  a 

|    though  it  cost  us  a  large  sum  to  pro-  | 

a    duce  it.     Address,  a 
ZANEK   &    BLOSER, 

Columhus,  O.  § 

% -m  in  111  iii'  mi  hi  hi iwuiu  >'iur  # 


LEARN  MORE 


EARN  MORE 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a 
little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
education  that  will  make  your 
services  more  valuable  —  that 
will  put  more  money  in  your 
pocket.  Prove  what  is  in  you. 
Write  for  free  hook  showing 
how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the  National 
Correspondence  Institute  in  any  of  the  following  De- 
partments or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  iscomposed  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS, 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH, 
ENGINEERING,  JOURNALISM. 

SCIENCE  AND  LANOUAOES. 
Not  necessary  to  least-  home       Will  not  interfere  with 
your    present    employment.        You     maj    make    small 
monthly  p  i\  ments.      \  i  adu 

I  ies,  will  t 
you.     Vim  i  omplete 

i,  i  D    ■ 


Taught  by  Mail. 


Congress   ha     nut  horized  i  tur 

Department  of   Civil   Service    Examinations  will 
pare  you  to   obtain  a  on    under  the 

Civil  Sen  ice  rules.     An  illus 

ma  iled  ti 
ddn 

National  Correspondence  Institute, 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Penman  and  Artist, 
612  Willcox  Bldg., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  15  eta.  and  receive  1  doz.  well  written 
cards,  plain  or  flourished  hand.  Black 
cards,  per  doz.,  15  cts.  Plain  or  flourished 
capitals,  perset,  )5  cts.  Elegant  bird  flourish 
with  name  inserted  only  25  cts.  12  lessons 
in  business  writing,  with  copies  and  criti- 
cisms all  by  hand,  only  $3.00.  Send  in  your 
orders  now. 


THAT  CATALOG  . .  . 

Worth  a  Dollar  for  a  Dime. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  work  have 
already  been  sent  out.  Many  say  it  ex- 
cels any  one  dollar  work  on  penman- 
ship they  have  ever  seen.  It  is  filled 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  writing, 
drawing,  flourishing,  etc.  You  will 
want  to  preserve  them.  To  produce  it, 
it  cost  us  nearly  $2,000.00,but  a  copy  of  it 
is  yours  for  a  dime.  Get  one  before  all 
are  gone. 
Address,  ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  O. 


DO  YOU  USE  PENCILS? 

If  so  you 
want  the 
Unique  Pe  n- 
cil  Sharpener. 
The  neatest, 
most  co  m 
plete  little 
pocket  article 
ever  invented. 
Exact  size  and 
shape  of  cut. 
Never  out  of 

order  and  always  ready  to  use.     Mailed  to 

your  address  on  receipt  of  35c.  ;  3  for  $1.00. 

C.  M.  VANDERVOORT,  204E.  1t9St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention    this    paper    and    make   money 

orders  payable  at  Station  L,  New  York  City. 


DO  YOU  READ  ? 

If  so  you  own  books.  Perhaps  a  li- 
brary. Why  not  properly  mark  your 
books  by  inserting  a  bookplate,  prop 
erly  and  artistically  made  by  one  who 
understands  it? 

The  popularity  of  the  bookplate  is 
rapidly  spreading  in  the  United  States. 
I  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  art 
and  try  to  please.  No  two  plates  are 
designed  alike.  Each  design  is  made  to 
suit  the  owner  who  selects  from  sketches 
sent.  The  family  coat  of  arms,  mottoes, 
monograms,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  in 
plate  if  desired.  I  attend  to  the  de- 
signing, and  engraving,  and  printing  of 
same  on  sheets  of  good  quality  paper, 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  hooks.  One 
order  of  bookplates  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  you  wish  a  plate  write  me.  Full  in- 
formation and  prices  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

Association  Block,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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DUCATION 

BY  MAIL 


Thotuandi  bar* 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  A  po- 
sitions   through 


r  syflt cm  of 
■  traction 


Building*  erected  ex- 

r  «-nhI>    for   this    pur* 

pose  at  a 

COAt    of 

$225,000 

Courses     of 

Steam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering; Chemistry ;  Mining: 
Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing  :  Snrveying;  Plumbing  ;  Architecture  :  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting;  ProBpectiug,  Bookkeeping  ,  Short- 
hand; English  Branches. 

^0  A  MONTH  riysfora  College  Education  at  Home. 
<i>l  H  mill!  I  n  -if^On  .Students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  PUKE,     ft  tut  r  subject  you  wUh  tuatutly. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  I  275  Scranton,  Pa. 
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When  you  buy  a  Type- 
writer that  is  not  built  on 
accepted  scientific  princi- 
ples. Suchamachine%>ill 
eat  itself  up  in  repair  bills 
and  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance 

The.... 

Smith  Premier 
Typewriter 

is  constructed  on  the  best  known  scientific  principles,  is  of 
simple  parts,  is  the  most  durable  machine  made  and  the  most 
economical  to  buy 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

412  Walnut  St  ,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 


cAsk  for  Art  Catalogue. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 
We  have  had  more  demands  for  good 
teachers  than  we  could  supply.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE Plan.  Write  for  particulars.  Regis- 
ter early  and  represent  us.  School  proper- 
ties bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE. 
Cumberland,  Md 
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0           $150  to  $200  a  Month  o 
0                    Easily  Made 

q  conducting  a  mail  order  business  at  a 

X  your  home.     Little  or  no  capital  re-  X 

A  quired      Write  for  full  information,  a 

6                               C.  M.  NEVITT,  6 

9           177-179  Elm  St.,  Dallas,  Texas.  ? 
OOOOOOOO-OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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illustration 


(Correspondence   ffimxrae 
in  . . . 

Vvn    and    -ink    -Qraunno 
far  -Newspapers 

The  demand  for  newspaper  artists  1ms  increased  with- 
in the  last  few  years  to  such  an  extent  that  the  field  of 
illustration  now  affords  unusual  opport  unities  for  I  he 
young  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  in  making  this  Coarse  the 
best  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  home  students. 

The  Course  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  do  regfl 
lar  newspaper  work. 

Instruction  in  all  branches  of  Illustrating,  such  as 

Portraits,  News  Sketching,  Cartooning,  Designing,  Etc. 

Kor  full  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  address 

D.  B.  ANDERSON, 
Director  of  the  Art  Department,  Highland  Park  College, 

L>es  rtoines,  Iowa. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 
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.ESTERBROOK'S  • 
BOW    PEN 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXHfTllNED  HND  ABSOLUTELY  GUHRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  and  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


VOL.  5.   NO    6. 


Columbus.  Ohio,   November — December.   1899. 


Whole  No.  22. 


Specialists  A.S  specialists   in    all    lines   are   inclined 
and  toward    narrowness    and    crankiness,  we, 

Writing  :ls  penmen,  are  apt  to  justify  the  above 
impression  by  continually  decrying  the 
writing  of  the  average  pupil  or  person.  We  arc  apt 
to  overlook,  forget,  or  fail  to  know,  that  the  average 
person  writes  proportionately  as  well  as  he  does 
anything  of  eijual  importance  and  difficulty.  The 
grammarian  is  disgruntled  because  no  one  talks  cor- 
rectly,and  few  speak  but  fairly.  The  mathematician  and 
merchant  have  difficulty  in  securing  pupils  from  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  who  can  add  or  multiply  quickly 
and  correctly.  Few  people  can  spell  well,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  orthographers.  Nearly  all  speak 
abominally,  if  we  take  the  elocutionist's  opinion  for 
the  truth.  Specialists  seem  to  think  the  common 
schools  should  develop  full-fledged  linguists,  logicians, 
mathematicians,  accountants,  penmen,  etc.  They 
think  the  average  teacher  who  gets  but  $40.00  a  month 
ought  to  write  as  well  as  Spencer,  spell  as  well  as 
Webster,  speak  as  well  as  Ingeisoll,  quote  history 
as  well  as  Ridpath,  and  locate  Filipinos  as  well  as 
Aguinaldo.  Put  us  down  as  saying  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  writes  about  as  well  as  he  or  she  spells  or 
reads  or  ciphers.  The  writing  in  our  public  schools 
is  not  half  as  bad  as  many  penmen  of  the  windy,  mus- 
cular sort  would  have  lis  believe.  Specialists  are  all 
right  when  they  are  not  half  wrong — when  they  do  not 
underestimate  the  actual  work  done  by  the  average 
teacher  and  overestimate  the  capacity  of  the  average 
pupil,  along  the  lines  of  their  own  specialty. 

no  One  A  broader  intelligence  seems  to  be  perme- 

Ulay  ating  the   penmanship    profession.      The 

for  HII  idea  that   there    is    some   one    movement, 

style  of  letter,  slant,  speed,  etc.,  that  is 
belter  than  all  others  has  given,  or  is  giving,  way  to 
the  realization  that  there  are  as  many  styles  of  letters 
and  modes  of  execution  as  there  are  individuals.  And 
we  are  learning  that  what  is  best  for  one  is  not  best  for 
another.  One  person  may  prefer  50°  slant;  another, 
60°;  another,  70°;  another,  80°;  another,  90°;  another, 
100°;  and  others  may  prefer  the  other  eighty-odd  de- 
grees between  the  extremes  of  forward  and  backward 
slant.  So  it  is  with  movement.  <  )ne  person  may  do 
the  best  work  in  the  easiest  manner  with  almost  pure 
arm  movement  ;  another  with  almost  pure  finger  move- 
ment ;  and  others  with  the  various  phases  of  combined 
movement  that  lie  between  the  two  extremes  of  finger 
movement  on  the  one  hand  and  arm  (by  some  called 
muscular)  movement  on  the  other.  One  may  prefer  to 
hold  the  paper  parallel  with  the  table  ;  another,  paral- 
lel with  the  forearm  ;  and  others,  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes  just  mentioned.  One  person  may 
prefer  to  hold  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  ;  another,  betwpen  the  first  and  second  fingers  ; 
while  the  third  may  prefer  to  hold  it  as  first  mentioned, 


pointing  toward  the  right.  These  are  God-given  dif- 
ferences and  should  be  recognized  and  studied,  and 
that  is  what  the  up-to-date  teacher  is  doing.  Now  ami 
then  you  will  find  a  person  opposing  these  conditions, 
but  as  a  rule  you  will  find  such  persons  somewhat  nar- 
row and  selfish,  having  a  pet  hobby  of  their  own  they 
desire  to  ride  at  the  public's  expense.  These  new  con- 
ditions do  not  demand  that  you  teach  them  all,  or  that 
you  teach  each  pupil  a  different  style,  position,  move- 
ment, slant,  etc.,  but  they  do  demand  that  you  teach 
in  such  a  way  that  each  pupil  will  unconsciously  ac- 
quire the  style  and  mode  best  suited  to  him.  This  will 
require  greater  skill,  more  tact,  and  keener  intelligence 
than  by  the  old  one-way-for-all,  one-idea  method.  The 
twentieth  century  will  demand  more  in  all  lines  than 
the  nineteenth  century  has,  and  penmanship  is  no 
exception  of  the  rule.  A  larger  life,  a  broader  view,  a 
more  effective  effort  will  redound  to  the  credit   of  all. 

Ualuc  of  a  It  has  been  said  :  "The  noblest  aequisi- 
Good  Band  tloa  oi  mankind  is  speech,  and  the  mosl 
useful  art  is  writing."  This,  to  our  mind, 
is  overdrawn.  Writing  cannot  compare  in  usefulness 
with  the  arts  of  agriculture,  architecture,  and  manu- 
facture (for  we  can  live  without  writing,  but  not  with- 
out these),  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a  most 
useful  and  invaluable  art.  Indeed,  it  is  so  indispensa- 
ble that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  rise  in  the  world 
mentally  or  to  prosper  in  any  way  without  being  able 
to  read  and  write.  In  fact,  unless  you  can  do  these 
things  ViEl/L,  you  cannot  expect  to  cope  with  those  who 
can,  unless,  of  course,  you  base  other  over-powering 
advantages.  If  we  had  our  choice  to  be  a  good  talker 
or  a  good  penman,  we  would  much  prefer  the  former. 
Or,  if  we  had  our  choice  to  be  a  good  writer  (author) 
or  a  fine  penman,  we  would  prefer  the  former.  Hut 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  be  good  in  all. 
And  the  one  who  is  has  the  advantage  over  the  one 
who  is  not.  And  writing  being  an  art  that  shows  for 
itself,    Bpeaks,   also,   for    itself,    and    usually    in    such 

tones  as  to  win  favor   if   it  is  j; I.   or   lose  it  if  it  is 

poor.  Many  a  man  who  now  stands  high  in  achieve- 
ment owes  his  first  successes  to  his  handwriting,  and 
later  successes,  not  so  much  because  of  the  excellence 
of  his  writing,  as  because  of  the  habits  of  carefulness 
and  perseverance  acquired  in  acquiring  a  good  hand. 
For  it  takes  care  and  effort  to  learn  to  write  well,  just 
the  same  that  it  lakes  care  and  effort  to  acquire  any  art 
that  is  as  valuable  as  is  the  art  of  writing  well.  A  good 
handwriting  is  not  unlike  a  bank  account,  while  a  poor 
handwriting  reminds  one  of  a  mortgage.  The  bank 
account,  like  the  good  hand,  is  a  source  of  satisfaction, 
while  the  mortgage,  like  the  poor  hand,  is  a  continual 
source  of  worry.  Young  man.  are  you  content  to  go 
thru  life  with  a  mortgage  on  your  skill?  For,  if  yon 
cannot  summon  enough  industry  and  application  to 
raise  the  quality  of  your  writing,   how   can  you   expect 
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others  to  have  confidence  in  you  to  pay  mortgages  that 
require  these  same  qualities  of  toil  and  talent  to  raise 
them?  Risks  are  dangerous;  therefore  do  not  risk 
going  thru  life  without  a  good  handwriting  when  you 
can,  by  common  sense  and  application,  acquire  a  good 
hand  in  a  few  months  by  devoting  your  spare  moments 
to    it. 

Cbe  Crue  People  do  not  write  as  well  as  they  might 
Causes  because  of  two  things.     The  first  is  that 

they  were  taught  to  write  too  young— at 
an  age  when  they  were  unable  to  write  rightly.  As  a 
consequence  they  formed  habits  that  were  detrimental 
later  on  in  life — all  thru  life.  These  habits  were  grip- 
ping the  pen,  thereby  cramping  the  muscles  and  limit- 
ing freedom  of  movement,  and  using  the  fingers  to  ex- 
cess. The  latter  is  the  sole  reason  why  arm  movement, 
(the  other  excess)  needs  to  be  taught  to  these  same 
pupils  when  they  become  youths  and  adults.  Excessive 
finger  action  is  the  product  of  teaching  pupils  too 
young  to  write  and  of  teaching  a  hand  that  is  too  small 
for  arm  movement,  and  in  many  cases  too  large  for 
norma]  finger  movement. 

The  second  cause  of  poor  writing  is  that  the  style 
taught  was  too  tine-lined,  too  intricate,  too  ornate,  too 
difficult  for  average  talent  and  effort  to  acquire  and  re- 
tain. The  style  commonly  taught  was  such  that  only 
specialists  (persons  with  taleuts  toward  the  beautiful  or 
skillful )  could  master.  It  was  a  tine  rather  than  a  serv- 
iceable art,  and  as  a  consequence,  at  the  hands  of  the 
average  person,  it  became  neither  a  tine  art  nor  a  very 
serviceable  one. 
H  mistake   Many  teachers  of   penmanship,  largely  in 

business  schools,  make  a  mistake  in  assum- 
ing that  the  writing  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  is  rad- 
ically wrong  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  (many  even 
think  it  the  only  thing  to  do)  is  to  require  them  to 
abandon  their  own  style  and  manner  of  writing  and 
begin  anew.  We  will  admit  that  good  writing  can  be 
evolved  by  this  method  of  procedure  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  present  best  or  the  best  possible.  It 
is  the  old,  professional  method — the  one  used  a  decade 
ago  in  training  the  voice,  either  for  speaking  or  sing- 
ing, but  now  well  nigh  universally  abandoned.  Today 
they  teach  these  things  by  building  upon  what  the  pupil 
lias,  even  tho  it  is  defective,  and  by  careful  oversight 
of  all  speaking  and  singing.  So  we  believe  we  ought 
to  teach  penmanship — by  building  upon  the  pupil's 
hand  (even  tho  it  is  faulty)  rather  than  by  eradicating 
that  which  is  fairly  serviceable,  tho  not  efficient  from  a 
specialist's  standpoint.  Teach  the  pupil  to  see  wherein 
his  writing  is  illegible  and  improvement  will  follow  as 
surely  as  day  follows  night.  Show  the  pupil  wherein 
his  writing  lacks  ease  and  firmness  because  of  excessive 
or  defective  linger  action  and  because  of  inefficient  arm 
co-operation,  and  you  will  have  restored  confidence 
where  there  was  hesitancy — the  key  to  success.  Impress 
upon  each  pupil  the  value  of  a  readable,  rapid  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  is  the  product  of  care  and  self- 
ctfoi  I ,  and  you  will  have  sown  the  seeds  of  self-interest 
and  self-improvement.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  a 
handwriting  is  a  life  companion — efficient  or  inefficient 
— :  that  it  can  be  made  valuable  by  care,  or  worthless 
by  indifference  :  and  that  it  can  he  acquired  only  by 
the  coin  of  toil,  and  you  will  have  rendered  the  pupil  a 
Lasting  Bervice. 

Stoops  and  Writing  being  a  universal  art  must  meet 
Conquer        universal    conditions    or    fail.      Universal 

conditions  are  not  such  as  to  favor  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  average  person.  Thai  is,  the 
average  person  is  not  engaged  in  such  things  as  are 
conducive  to  great  skill  in  BUch  ails  as  writing,  playing 
the  piano  or  other  musical  instruments,  etc.  The 
average  prison  has  no  special  inclination  toward  writ- 
ing, no  more  than  toward  music,  mathematics,  etc., and 

docs  not  do  a  great  deal  of  writing.  This  being  true, 
ho  will  need  a  style  of  writing  easy  in  acquirement  and 


easy  and  serviceable  after  he  has  acquired  it,  or  he  wil 
fail  to  write  well.  So  long  as  penmen  continue  to 
preach  and  attempt  to  teach  these  people  a  skillful  style 
of  writing,  so  long  will  we  continue  to  have  more  poor 
writers  than  we  should.  In  the  place  of  teaching  these 
non-professional  people  a  style  of  writing  composed 
largely  of  compound  curves,  stately  loops,  skillful  cap- 
itals, graceful  forms,  etc.,  which  take  special  talent  and 
time  to  master,  let  us  give,  instead,  a  style  of  writing 
made  up  largely  of  simple  curved  and  straight  lines, 
ovals,  rounding  turns,  sharp  angles,  short  loops,  sim- 
ple capitals,  and  plain  letters.  In  other  words,  base 
writing  upon  plainness  in  form  and  simpleness  in  ex- 
ecution, instead,  as  is  usually  done,  upon  accuracy, 
beauty,  and  skillfulness.  By  thus  "stooping  to  con- 
quer" will  the  writing  of  the  average  person  be  made 
better  than  to  continue  to  declaim  that  every  one  should 
write  skillfully,  and  then  denounce  when  they  fail  to 
do  so.  Better  it  is,  by  far,  to  recognize  true  defects 
and  acknowledge  and  remedy  them,  than  to  blame  it  on 
copy-hooks  or  the  other  fellow,  when  they  are  not  the 
real  cause. 

Beauty  The  cry  that  copy-books  must  go  and  that 

and  Skill  muscular  movement  must  take  its  place 
means  that  we  should  go  from  the  one  ex- 
treme of  beauty  to  the  other  extreme  of  skill — the  one 
as  difficult  and  objectionable  as  the  other.  Copy-books 
came  into  existence  because  the  average  teacher  could 
not  write  a  model  hand  (a  proper  hand  for  imitation). 
The  same  need  exists  today,  and  will  continue  to  exist. 
The  average  teacher  could  not  learn  to  write  beauti- 
fully. Now  some  propose  that  it  was  because  they  used 
the  fingers.  These  persons  therefore  propose  to  teach 
teachers  and  pupils  to  write  without  the  aid  of  the  fin- 
gers, by  the  aid  of  the  upper-arm  and  shoulder  muscles. 
Preposterous!  Abnormal:  Too  skillful!  Unmanage- 
able! Theoretic!  Visionary!  Impracticable!  The  aver- 
age teacher  can  learn  to  write  well,  but  not  beautifully 
or  skillfully  from  the  penman's  standpoint.  They  are 
not  employed  as  specialists  but  as  many-sided  persons. 
Teachers  depend  upon  geographers,  historians,  gram- 
marians, orthographers,  mathematicians,  artists,  phy- 
siologists, penmen,  psychologists,  musicians,  authors, 
litterateurs,  etc.,  for  text-books,  guides,  maps,  models, 
copies,  examples,  etc.  At  the  present  time  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  attempt  to  get  along  without  these  aids.  The 
average  copy-book  is  a  faulty  affair  (the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  average  text-book)  but  that  does  not  prove 
the  institution  of  correct  copies  for  concepts  and  prac- 
tice wrong.  Superficial  people  do  not  discriminate. 
They  do  not  weigh  all  sides.  They  see  only  the  side 
next  their  pocket-books.  Beauty  and  skill  are  beyond 
the  time  and  need  of  the  average  teacher.  Bui  PLAIN- 
NESS and  NORMAL  EFFORT  are  not.  Plain,  simple, 
brief,  script  forms,  require  but  average  lalent  and  exer- 
tion to  acquire  and  produce,  and  are  the  ones  to  advo- 
cate and  practice,  instead  of  those  based  upon  a  tine  or 
a  gymnastic  art. 
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I  Handsome  and  Elegant. 

6  Your  name  handsomely  engraved  on  an  elegantly  embossed  aluminum  card  case  and  one  dozen 

<J    Beautifully  written  cards,  of  superfine  quality,  for 

T-Vventy^fi-ve     Cents. 


Handsomely  embossed  aluminum  name  plate  for  dress  suit  case,  with  name  engraved  in  Block  or  6 

Script,  30  cents.      Old  English,  40  cents.      Larger  sizes  for  trunk  tag  or  door  plate  at  same  prices.  6 

These  are  gifts  that  will  be  appreciated  by  your  friends,   being    both    useful  and  ornamental.  % 

Stamps  taken.      Postage  paid  on  all  orders.  6 

Address,  6 

J.  B.  MAXWELL,  | 

Warrenton,   N.  C.  x 
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Sensible  Writing 

number  ?ive 

ItV    R.    G.    LAIRD 

Ledger  headings  written  in  this  style  have  points  in  their 
favor  imt  possessed  by  round-hand  and  broad  pen  titles.  A 
special  pen  should  be  kept  conveniently  for  them.  An  old 
Falcon  or  any  variety  of  coarse— not  stub— pen  will  answer. 
Write  the  caps  a  fall  space  and  short  letters  half  a  space  high. 
Do  not  get  up  too  free  movement,  and  lift  the  pen  in  each 
letter;  lift  it  twice  if  necessary  to  secure  proper  curves.  These 
headings  are  very  legible  and  neat,  and  the  reverse  side  of 
the  paper  is  not  injured  as  is  often  the  ease  where  shading  is 
done  with  a  sharp  pen.  Their  practice,  as  a  form  study,  is  of 
u rt  ;M  benefit  and  this  work  should  have  very  careful  attention. 

The  writing  in  this  lesson  was  done  with  four  pens  of  differ 
ent  quality.  No  particular  pen  is  demanded,  hut  I  favor  a 
rather  tine  point  for  hook  work. 

Nos.  122,  123  illustrate  how  legibility  may  be  retained  even 
in  a  small  hand  and  in  very  limited  space.  In  writing  a 
diminutive  hand  do  not  reduce  the  size  of  the  numerals  very 
much. 

/  /  /  is, 
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the  time  I  had  intended  to  devote  to  them.  I  hope,  however, 
I  have  worked  no  injur\  to  the  cause  of  good,  brief,  easy,  and 
rapid  writing.  For  my  part  the  year  has  not  diminished  my 
valuation  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  has  increased  my  estima- 
tion of  its  true  worth. 

It  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  among  unbiased  and  pro- 
gressive minds.  Very  few  penmen  now  write  without  abbre- 
viating many  of  their  forms,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  lower  loop  of  the  f.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  number 
of  teachers  as  well  is  writing  book  publishers  are  chopping  off 
some  of  the  unnecessary  extension  of  upper  loops.  These  are 
only  steps  towards  a  more  common  sense  hand,  and,  while  as 
yet  the  sensible  simplified  is  years  in  the  van,  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  have  more  use  anil  prominence 

than    is  enjoyed    by   any    one   style    at    present.      A    movement 

is  now  on  foot  in  certain  quarters  to  give  it  a  deserved  recog- 
nition. Yours  for  practical  legibility, 

K.  G.  Laikd. 

The   model  letter  is  Mr.  Wright's  own  composition  and   is 

Offered  as  a  lull  and  free  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  this  sys- 
tem of  writing.  R.  (J.  L. 

P^cXLaJA-L^^^ ,   GLcX  x  / t  //•  • 
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With  the  current  number  of  The  Penmam  and  Ah tist  this 
series  of  articles  on  sensible  writing  reaches  a  conclusion  and 
I  wish  to  express  m\  gratitude  to  those  who  have  aided  me 
with  such  kindly  words  of  encouragement  and  a  wish  that 
those  who  have  followed  the  copies  in  practice  have  derived, 
in  a   measure,  al   least,  the  benefit    lor  which   lhe,\  hoped. 

The  lessons  have  nol  been  conducted  at  all  on  the  plan  an- 
ticipated, for  a  multitude  of  un looked  for  duties  took  much  of 
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Obituary 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  I  he  sudden  death  Of  Miss  Ethel  B. 
Algeo,  Of  Kenton,  Mich.,  which  occurred  after  one  week's  ill 
uess,  November  5,  1899.  She  was  a  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
shorthand,  and  a  young  ladj  of  ability  and  character  above 
the  average.    She  hail  been  under  tin-  instruction  of  the  edi 

tors  of  this  paper  and  we  learned  to   esteem  her    highly.      The 

family  has  our  si  nee  rest  sympathy  in  their  berea^  ement. 
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Publications  Received 

Manual  of  Phonography,"  by  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  published  by  the  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  model  text  hook  of  phonography,  both 
as  regards  text  and  illustration.  We  do  not  know  which  sys- 
tem is  "  best  "  but  we  do  know  that  we.  gel  more  applications 
for  teachers  of  Benn  Pitman  phonography  than  for  all  the 
others  combined,  and  that  the  salaries  paid  are  better.  This 
tells  the  tale  from  the  standpoint  of  use  and  wage,  and  indi 
cates  that  which  we  think  is  best.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 
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"The  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  202  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tinues year  in  and  year  out  to  give  to  the  profession  invalu- 
able,, up-to  date  information  concerning  the  practical  and  the 
ornamental.  It  comes  to  us  with  a  wholesome  variety  of  con 
tents  and  chock  full  with  news  of  the  profession  —  more  news 
than  can  begotten  elsewhere  Its  printing  and  makeup  are 
not  as  artistic  as  of  yore,  but  it  is  better  than  ever  (which 
means  a  good  deal)  when  it  comes  to  down-right  value.  All 
in  all,  the  penmanship  profession  and  the  commercial  schools 
have  in  the  senior  journal  of  its  class  a  friendly,  progressive 
exponent .     Price.  $1.00  per  year 
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Lessons  in  Designing 

number  Six 

BY    E.    A,    OLIVER 

KADS  and  faces,  or  portraits,  in- 
cluding all  grades,  represents  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  variety  of 
technical  ability  or  skill,  talent 
and  experience,  than  any  other 
class  of  art  work.  No  other 
branch  of  drawing  in  the  field  of 
art  is  attempted  by  more  and 
mastered  by  fewer  persons,  than 
the  production  of  portraits. 
Though  when  w  e  consider  i  n 
many  cases  the  limited  time  for 
drawing,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  reproduction,  results  should 
be  more  or  less  overlooked.  A 
description  and  explanation  of 
the  more  or  less  mechanical 
methods  of  producing  portraits 
we  will  omit,  and  proceed  with 
drawing  from  life  and  original 
studies.  As  students  of  design, 
it  should  be  our  object  to  study,  practice  and  cultivate  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  encourage  originality,  and  become 
valuable  in  the  future.  The  study  and  drawing  of  original 
heads  and  characters  cultivates  the  memory  of  interesting  faces 

and  teaches  and  en- 
courages close  observa- 
tion of  character,  fea- 
tures and  expression, 
which  prove  to  be  the 
secret  of  likeness  in  por- 
traits from  life,  as  well 
as    from  t  h  e  imagiua- 

In  drawing  an  origi- 
nal (imaginary  I  face, try 
to  imagine  and  con- 
ceive a  character,  then 
the  position  of  the  light 
■  on  the  face,  and  proceed 
\  practically  the  same  as 
drawing  from  model. 
Indicate  e  y  e  s,  n  ose, 
mouth,  etc.  In  begin 
ning  it  might  be  well  to 
indicate  the  forehead, 
cheek  bones,  and  other 
prominenl  features  with  ovals  as  represented  in|the  initial, 
then  indicate  shadows  roughly,  and  proceed  to  model  and 
work  the  features,  gradually  blending  and  softening  the  Shad 
OWS.  Remember  thai  it  is  the  proper  representation  of  all  the 
features  that  characterizes  the  real  face  or  portrait  from  a 
mere  suggestion  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  joined  with  a  few 
shadow  lines.  It  is  better  to  work  a  study  of  this  kind,  lifc- 
size,    and  in  a  medium  that  is  easily  erased  or  changed. 

No.  1  is  a  reproduction  of  an  original  character,  drawn 
roughly  in  charcoal,  life  size 

Nns.  2  ;illl|  :!  ;lIV  ,M,ri  ,-aits  from  life  by  lamp -light,  which 
represents  [different  effects  produced  by  the  arrangement  of 
lights.      You  will  notice  the  shadows  are  very  dark  and  lather 

abruptly  outlined.    In  drawing  bj  lamplight  it  Lb  very  easy  to 

exaggerate  the  color  and  sharp  outline  of  shad  OWS  Which  will 
give  a  slill,  hard,  east  iron  effect,  instead  of  the  soft,  Hesh  like 
appearance  produced  by  slightly  blending  the  shadows,  and 

keeping    the   values   true,   and    :il    ihe  same   lime   keeping  the 

light  and  shadows  comparatively  separate. 
Lamplight   pictures  are    always    effective    and   inspiring 

studies  fur  pen  and  ink. 


Fwlpftil  and  Practical 

I  must  sa\  that  I  consider  your  rim  linie  magazine 
most  helpful  and  practical  of  anything  I  com.  across, 
pages  bear  almost  immediate  fruit  in  everj  school  po< 
visit  in  my  work  of  teaching  and  supervision,  So  kee] 
on  your  list  \V.  1\  QlLKOKE, 

Supr,  Drawing  and  Writing.  t'anton, 


Ha- 
lts 


CONTENTMENT 

An  eccentric  wealthy  old  gentleman  stuck  up  a  board  in  a 
field  upon  his  estate,  upon  which  was  painted  the  following: 
•'  I  will  give  this  field  to  any  man  who  is  contented."  He 
soon  had  an  applicant.  "Well,  sir,  are  you  a  contented  man? 
"Yes,  sir;  very."  "Then  what  do  you  want  with  my  field?" 
The  applicant  did  not  stop  to  reply. 

THE    MUSICIAN 

A  young  lady  who  teaches  music  in  an  academy  sent  an 
order  to  a  New  York  publisher,  in  which  she  spelt  the  words 
very  badly  ;  she  apologized  by  adding  a  postscript,  as  follows  : 
"You  must  exkews  this  letter,  as  I  pla  by  noat  butt  spel  bi 
ear." 

LESSON    IN    GRAMMAR 


"What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  egg?"     Boy: 
"    "  What  is  its  gender?  "    "  Can't  tell,  sir."    "  Is  it 


Teacher : 
"  Noun,  sir  "  "  What  is  its  gender', 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter? "  "  Can't  say,  sir,  till  its 
hatched."  "  Well,  then,  my  lad,  you  can't  tell  me  the  case  ?  " 
"  0,  yes  ;   the  shell,  sir." 

farmer's  advice 

An  old  farmer  once  said  to  his  sons  :  "  Boys,  don't  you  ever 
speckerlate,  or  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  You  might 
just  as  well  go  and  sit  down  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
medder,  with  a  pail  atwixt  your  legs  and  wait  for  a  cow  to 
back  up  to  you  to  be  milked." 

John  — Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Smith  is  selling  the  very  best 
quality  cards  already  printed  for  only  25  cents  per  dozen? 
Bessie— What  !  wedding  cards? 
John — No,  business. 
Bessie— Well,  I  mean  business. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    FORM    AND    ORDER    OF    PRACTICE.       USE    FREE    MOVEMENT.       AVOID    SLOW    OR    SPASMODIC    MOTIONS. 

the  wide  spacing,  as  it  develops  force  and  strength.  Use 
good  sense  instead  of  fancy  theory.  Learn  to  rely  upon  your 
selves,  and   teach  self-reliance  upon  the  part   of  your  pupils. 


INCr— 


number  T«wr 


The  few  exercises  given  should  be  mastered.  Practice  them 
often,  exercising  great  care  and  at  the  same  time  making 
them  as  freely  as  you  desire  to  write. 

Study  critically  the  forms  of  the  letters  as  well  as  your 
method  of  making  them.  Use  plenty  of  movement  and  com- 
mon Bense.  Be  sure  to  get  good  readable  forms.  The  plate  of 
W'sshow  how  yon  Bhould  practice  each  letter.  Fill  line  after 
line  ami  page  after  page  of  each  letter.  Repetition  is  neces- 
sarj . 

Raise  the  pen  if  you  prefer  in  P,  B,  and  K,  but  it  is  unnec- 
essary.   All  of  the  letters  given  in  plate  one  maj  (should)  be 

made  without  lifting  the  pen.      The  I   may  be  made  cither  way 
around. 
We  have  given  two  styles  of  some  letters,    Adopt  the  ones 

you  prefer.     Some  of  them  are  not  orthodox.     Try  them,  the\ 
may  prove  better  than  you  think. 

Ri  l>  considerably  upon  the  little  finger  as  a  means  of  con- 
trol in  making  such  letters  as  S,  /,.  T,  etc  Keep  the  capital- 
small  and  the  small  letters  rounding  and  relatively  large 
about  like  the  copies.  Be  sure  that  you  maintain  plainness  of 
form  at  all  times.  Avoid  tendencies  toward  illegibility  b\ 
watching  details,  such  as  finish  of  v.  w,  b,  and    by  closing  o 

and   a,  etc. 

Cultivate  enough  arm  movement  to  make  writing  free  and 

COmparat  Lvely  easy,  and  maintain  enough   ha  ml  tno\  etueiit    to 

make  writing  plain  and  orderly.     Do  not   use  the  angers  to 
excess.    Tin  n    if   not  iniieb  danger  of  using  too  much  arm 

no ■ 

In  practicing  the  small  letters,  d<  vote  considerable  iim<  to 


Itlr.  C.  €.  Cou-iic. 

The  wearer  of  the  accom- 
panying countenance,  so 

*^Sft^H^  \  pervisor  of  writing  in  the 

^^         \  Zanesville,    Ohio,    public 

schools,  is  a  Maine  pro- 
duct, a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury old.  Be  completed 
a  course  in  the  Zanerian 
in  '95,  taught  penmanship 
i  ii  public  a  n  d  business 
BChOOls  of  his  native  State, 
and  assisted  in  the  Zane- 
rian during  the  past  year, 
until  elected  to  his  present 
in  sii  [on. 

Mr  Towne  is  a  progres 

sive.    intelligent,     skillful 

young  man.  and  he  is  demonstrating  his  ability  to   teach  and 

enthuse  by  the   ■  old  time  "  interest   be  is  arousing  in   writing 

among  teachers  and  pupils  of  Zanes\  ill*--    Reports  that  come 

to  us  by  variOUB  SOUrceS,  of  bis  work,  are  very  em-otiraging. 

After  much  persuasion,  he  has  consented  to  ravor  our  read- 
ers with  a  series  of  lessons  in  professional  business  penman- 
ship.    Tbe\    will   speak    tor  themselves  ill   onr  tu\t    issue,      lie 

prepared  forthem.    Thej  will  be  neither  wind}  orscrawly. 


Compliment  to  Itlr.   Caird 

Prof.  Laird's  lesson--  in  business  « ril ing  excel  anj thing  ever 
published  in  a  penmanship  pap<  r.  n.  C.  Bkntli  i 

Prin.  Winsted  Bus.  Colli  Winsted,  Conn. 
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PLATE    NO.     1    SHOWING    FORMS    AND    ORDER    IN    WHICH    THEY    SHOULD    BE    PRACTICED.       THEY    ARE    ACCURATE    RATHER    THAN    RAPID. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    METHOD    OF    PRACTICE.       IT    ILLUSTRATES    FREE    ARM    MOVEMENT    RATHER    THAN    ACCURACY. 
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PLATE    SHOWING    FORM    AND    ORDER    OF    PRACTICE.       USE    FREE    MOVEMENT.       AVOID    SLOW    OR    SPASMODIC    MOTIONS. 
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Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  One 


BY    CHARLTON    V.    HOWK 


REMARKS 


I  .-mi  pleased  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  in  the  first  lesson 
in  engraver's  script.  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  profitable  to  all 
wild  lake  it  up  and  practice  it  faithfully.  I  wish  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  using  good  material— in  fact,  the  very  best  is  none 
too    good-     Some    Of  the   specimens   received  were  written    on 

poor  paper  and  with  pale  ink.  The  best  penman  living  can 
not  produce  good  work  with  such  material  I  have  found  out 
thru  experience  what  is  best  to  use  and  I  don't  believe  I  am 
mistaken  in  recommending  it  to  you.  Too  much  time  cannot 
be  Bpenl  on  exercises  Nos.  l  and  2.  Practice  them  the  size 
given  in  the  printed  copy.  Read  over  the  instructions  for  prac- 
tice carefallj  and  carry  them  oui  fully.  Several  of  the  speci- 
mens sent  me  for  criticism  looked  like  they  had  been  executed 
with  a  worn  out  pen,  they  were  so  coarse.  I'se  new  pens  as 
instructed  and  when  they  fail  to  produce  a  smooth  line  cast 
them  aside.  Save  your  practice  work  and  date  each  sheet  or 
slip  so    you    can    compare    them    and    note    progress    you    have 

made.    Send  your  best  work  for  criticism. 

CRITICISMS 

J.  \1.  1).  Your  specimens  were  executed  with  poor  ink . 
Exercise  No  i  varies  in  spacing,  slant,  and  shading.  Some  of 
i  1m    strokes  run    below   the  base  line   which   is  not   correel . 

Same  fault  w  itb  Nos.  1  and  3.      Finishing  strokes  of  i.  in,  n.  p. 

and  i  are  too  angular  at  the  bottom  ;  make  them  more  round. 
You  need  plenty  of  practice  on  exercises  Nos,  i  and  t,  for 
without  you  master  these  two  most  important  exercises,  yon 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  acquiring  a  good  script  hand 

E,  SV,     Your  specimens  show  a  good,  strong  movement  re 

suiting  in  uniform  shades  and  smooth  hair  lines.      In  exercise 

No.  1,  make  shade  a  trifle  wider  at  the  bottom.  Spacing  ill 
exercises  Nos.  i,  2,  and  ;j  varies,  study  spacing  carefully  and 
strive  to  appl>  it  in  your  practice.  l>o1  over  i  should  be  made 
heavieT  and  mon  round  1  would  suggest  you  make  the  ex- 
ercises a  third  smaller,  you  will  secure  better  results  than  i>\ 
practicing  them  larger     There  is  no  reason  wh>  you  should 

I101   beci  'in.    .i  good  scrt  pi   penman. 

s.  M.     You  have  failed  to  securt    good  results  in  your  prac 

tiee.  because  you  have  used  poor  ink.     If  yon  will  use  a  B I 

quality  of  I  ud ia  ink  you  cannot  help  but  secure  more  sat  isfac 
Kin  work,  Exercjse  No  i  is  lacking  in  uniformity  of  spacing, 
height,  and  shading.  Some  of  your  strokes  fail  to  reach  the 
pencil  guidi  line.    Same  fault  in  No.  2.     In  exercise  No.  i .  th< 
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shaded  stroke  should  be  a  trifle  wider  at  the  bottom  to  give  it 
a  uniform  thickness.  In  No.  2  some  of  your  shaded  si  rokes  are 
too  much  like  a  wedge.  They  should  be  as  wide  at  tin  top  as 
they  are  at  the  bottom.  Dot  over  i  should  be  heavier  and  more 
round.     Spend  more  time  on  exercises  Nos    1  and  2. 

H.  G.  B.  Your  practice  work  is  too  large  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  you  Spacing  and  height  in  exercise  No.  l 
varies.  No  space  should  be  left  between  the  shaded  stroke  and 
connecting  stroke  in  this  exercise.  Strokes  in  exercise  No.  2 
are  too  wide  at  the  bottom  and  not  wide  enough  at  the  top. 
Dot  over  the  i  should  be  heavier.  Exercise  No,  1  is  too  open. 
If  you  will  rule  a  top  line  for  exercises  Nos.  1  and  2  you  will 
secure  better  results.  Spend  all  your  spare  time  on  these  exer- 
cises and  send  me  some  more  of  your  work  for  criticism. 

[There  was  so  much  in  lesson  one  that  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
concluded  to  defer  giving. any  more  copies  until  the  next 
number.  Profit  by  the  above  remarks  and  criticisms  and  get 
ready  to  do  justice  to  this  magnificent  course  of  lessons  in 
nut  ml  hand. — Editoks.] 

Unprecedented 

Wlni  ever  heard  of  a  business  college  actuall>  turning  away 
pupils  for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them?  It  sounds 
ridiculous  to  mention  it.  Hut  it  has  really  happened.  In 
October,  the  Long  Island  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
refused  admission  to  eight  at  one  time,  and  they  will  remain 
out  until  the\  can  be  accommodated. 

When  it    Is  Considered   thai    this  institution   Occupies  marly 

26,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  a  fair  idea  can  be  had  of  what 
it  is  doing. 

The  persons  who  are  remaining  out  evidently  believe  the 
BChOOl  tO   be  one  of  the  \  ei  \    liest .  or  I  be\    would  go  elsewhere. 

We  understand  that  Prof  It.  <;.  Laird,  penman  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  making  a  brilliant  success  teaching  "Simplified 
Writing," 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  people  now  have  the  mono;   with 

which  lo  go  to  BChOOl,  and  if  we   mistake    not.    this   w  inter  the 

business  colleges  will  reap  the  biggest  harvest  they  have  ever 
known. 

Let  this  be  s  warning  for  others.  Gel  ready  for  the  harvest, 
gem  lexnen. 
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Ccssons  in  Orna= 
mental     Penmanship 

BY   C.    K.    DONER, 
CLBVBltA.NO,     OHIO 

I  have  been  asked  by 
the  editors  of  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  to  give 
a  few  lessons  in  orna- 
mental or  artistic  pen- 
manship. This  is  both  a 
pleasant  and  d  Lffl  c all 
task  ;  pleasant  because  of 
the  personal  compliment 
involved,  but  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  little  time  at 
my  command  in  which 
to  do  the  subject  justice 
However,  my  duty  is  be- 
Ituv  me  and,  be  the  result 
good  or  bad,  I  shall  en- 
deavOT  to  do  the  best  I 
can. 

INK 

I  recommend  Arnold's 
Japan  Ink  diluted  with 
Arnold's  Writing  Fluid 
and  strong  coffee.  Use 
enough  coffee  to  give  the 
hair  line  a  delicate  brown 
tint.  Use  your  judgment 
for  the  greater  part  in 
mixing  your  ink. 

PAPER 

The  paper  should  be  of 
good  quality.  Parson's 
Superfine  is  as  good  a 
quality  as  can  be  had. 

PENS   AND   HOLDER 

"The  Zanerian  Fine 
Writer,"  or  "  Gillott's  No. 
1  Principality,"  are  the 
best  pens  for  artistic  writ- 
ing. I  get  better  results 
with  the  Zanerian  Fine 
Writer  than  I  do  with 
Gillott's  No.  1. 

Any  good  oblique 
holder  is  recommended, 
just  so  it  is  well  suited  to 
your  hand. 

POSITION 

Sit  square  in  front  of 
your  table  with  both  arms 
on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
Allow  the  bone  of  the 
right  elbow  to  extend  off 
the  table.  Hold  the  hand 
in  an  easy,  natural  posi- 
tion. The  wrist  should  be 
almost  level  —  turned  a 
trifle  to  the  right. 

MOVEMENT 

I  advocate,  and  use,  a  strong,  dashylmovement  for  capitals. 
Make  your  shades  rather  quickly  with  plenty  of  snap  and  life. 
The  small  letters  should  not  be  made  quite  as  fast  as  the  small 
letters  in  business  writing.  However,  the  movement  should 
be  strong  and  firm.  Loops  above  the  line  should  be  made 
quickly,  with  some  finger  action  in  conjunction  with  arm 
action,  but  the  pen  should  be  raised  at  the  crossing. 

To  learn  to  write  either  a  good  business  or  artistic  hand  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  hard  work  tinctured  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense. 

HABITS   OF   THE    STUDENT 

If  you  wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  writing,  you 
must  care  for  your  body  and  keep  tireless  watch  of  your 
nerves.  Take  enough  physical  exercise  daily  to  keep  your 
system  in  normal  condition.  Sleep  at  least  eight  hours  a 
night.     Refrain  from  drinking  anything  that  is  taxing  upon 


the  nerves,  such  as  intoxicating  liquors  and  coffee.  Do  not 
use  tobacco  in  any  form.  You  may  think  that  these  things 
have  no  bearing  upon  your  learning  to  write,  but  they  have. 

HINTS   AND   SUGGESTIONS   FOR    LESSON   1 

We  will  now  suppose  that  you  have  everything  in  readiness 
to  go  to  work.  Practice  thoroughly  on  exercises  1  and  9.  In 
No.  1,  allow  the  little  finger  to  glide  freely  to  the  right  on  the 
upward  strokes.  Do  the  same  thing  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  pen 
can  be  raised  as  you  make  the  last  downward  stroke  in  in,  or  it 
can  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  Make  loops  above  and 
below  the  line  quickly.  Raise  the  pen  at  the  crossing,  in  loops 
above  the  line  The  pen  should  also  be  raised  in  making  t  and 
d.  Study  the  forms  very  carefully.  Have  a  clear  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  letter  then  execute  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
Practice  intelligently  and  persistently,  and  you  will  win. 
Practice  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  The  Penman  and 
Artist,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHED  BI-flONTML  Y    BY 


ZANER    &    BLOSER, 

COLUHBUS.    OHIO. 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  a  Year. 


Emend  at  the  Post  office  at   Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

1  subscription,  50  cents.    2  to  5  subscriptions,  40  cents  each. 
6  or  more  subscriptions,  35  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— Made  known  upon  application. 
Write  for  them. 

Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address  be  sure  to 
notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  possible)  and  be  careful  to 
give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  one.  We  lose  many  papers 
each  issue  thru  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or  post- 
masters. 


ill  anted    mere  Subscribers 

1 1  is  generally  conceded  now  by  all  competent  judges  that 
the  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  most  attractive,  costly  pen- 
mans  paper  published.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  will 
supplj  us  with  5,000  more  subscribers  we  will  surprise  you 
and  them  with  a  still  finer,  larger,  more  frequent  journal  We 
have  the  determination,  the  talent  is  at  our  command,  and 
the  possibilities  are  opportune  to  produce  a  fine-art,  fearless, 
practical  periodical.  Look  this  number  over  and  see  if  you 
iln  not  conclude  that  it  is  worth  the  year's  subscription,  and 
that  you  should  aid  us  to  realize  our  professional  ideal,  and 
yours,  by  sending  us  as  many  subscriptions  as  possible. 


Finest  Cbing  Out 

PENMAN  and  Artist— I  don't  want  to  spread  it  on  too  thick 
and  take  too  much  of  your  time,  but  when  there  is  such  a 
decided  change  and  marked  improvement  in  each  succeeding 
issue  of  the  Penman  and  Artist,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
remain  quiet.  1  like  your  talks  on  the  first  pages,  even  if  I  do 
lake  issue  with  you  on  some  points.  The  course  of  lessons  by 
Laird  is  a  little  the  finest  of  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  and  in 
some  respects.  I  feel  that  he  has  out-Zanered  Zancr.  The 
engrossing  lessons  by  Howe  appeal  to  me  very  strongly,  as 
also  do  the  lessons  on,  and  specimens  of,  drawing.  I  am  not 
going  to  gush  over  your  efforts,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  teachers  fully  appreciate  them.  I  expected  to  find  some 
thing  entirely  new  and  valuable  in  each  issue,  and  so  far  have 
nol  been  disappointed.  Very  truly  yours, 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Sept.  '27,  1899.  E.  I).  Snow. 

|  We  like  the  above  li rst -late.  Hut  we  want  to  know  wherein 
•  Mil  nailers  disagree  with  us  as  well  as  agree.  We  want  all 
views;  all  sides:  th.  whole  truth  — not  only  a  part  of  it.— 
Lin  FOBS.]  

Che  Ualue  of  50  Cents, 

If  invested  in  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Penman  AND 
\hiisi,  means  at  least  ten  limes  as  much  in  money  earning 
points  along  penmanship  and  art  lines.     It   means  six  lessons 

in  business,  vertical,  ornate,  and  round  penmanship  iJ4  lessons 
in  all)  ;    si  \  lessons  in  drawing,  designing,  lettering  and   i litis 


trating  (24  in  all);  fifty  live  editorials;  fi  ft  >  editorial  articles 
on  penmanship  pedagogics  and  primary  penmanship;  twelve 
articles  from  educators,  reformers,  and  penmen  ;  about  200 
beautiful  illustrations;  six  colored,  original  title-page  designs 
worth  $100.00;  600  notices  of  the  profession;  etc.;  etc.;  etc. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  We  want  [need)  your  half  dollar; 
you  need  the  PENMAN  AND  ARTIST:  don't  dela\   but  send  it  on 

today. 

ttlr.  Laird's    Lessons 

The  lessons  that  Mr.  Laird  has  given  us  have  been,  no  doubt, 
the  most  sensible  ever  given.  They  have  been  beautiful  in 
their  simplicity  in  text  as  well  as  in  illustration.  A  few  years 
ago  nearly  all  lessons  were  long  winded  (today  our  contem- 
poraries are  "running  t * >  seed  "  in  copies)  hut  Mr.  Laird  has 
set  a  new  pace,  and  a  true  pace,  by  giving  much  in  little.  We 
hereby  extend  to  him  our  thanks  for  services  rendered  the 
Penman  and  Artist,  and  thru  it  to  the  profession 

On  Co  Chicago 

The  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  comprising  the 
Business  Teachers',  Western  Penmen's,  Shorthand  and 

Typewriting  Teachers',  and  Writing  and  Drawing  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  will  meet  in  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  December  27,  '28,  29,  '99,  Chicago,  111.  li  promises  to  be 
a  most  interesting  meeting.  Be  there  and  help  to  make  it  so. 
If  you're  a  "  know-all,"  be  there  to  instruct  the  rest.  If  you're 
a  ''know-nothing,"  be  there  to  learn  something.  If  you're  a 
"  back  number,"  be  there  to  get  out  of  the  woods.  If  you're  a 
"  crank,"  be  there  to  set  the  world  in  motion,  for  Chicago  is 
the  center  of  the  universe.  If  you're  a  "level  headed.''  pro- 
gressive, good  fellow,  be  there  lo  keep  from  becoming  self- 
opinionated  and  set  in  your  ways.     We  hope  to  see  you. 

Good  China*  in  Sight 

We  do  not  allude  to  Christmas  or  the  Philippines.  We 
mean  that  our  many  readers  will  see  some  good  things  in  the 
following  series  of  lessons  to  appear  in  the  Penman  and  Art- 
ist : 

Mr.  K.  E.  Utterback,  supervisor  of  penmanship  and  draw 
ing,  public  schools,  Houston, Texas,  will  gi\  e  a  series  of  lessons 
in  vertical  penmanship,  that  will  make  souk  people  wish 
they  had  never  said:  "Vertical  cannot  be  written  rapidly." 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  competent  and  skilled  met) 
in  our  profession. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  penman  in  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Cleveland,  0.,  begins  a  series  of  lessons  in  this  number,  in 
ornamental  penmanship,  which  contains  work  never  excelled, 
if  equaled. 

Mr.  K  I).  Snow,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  school,  Rutland,  Vermont,  is  preparing  a  series  of 
lesson-articles  in  practical  penmanship,  li  is  something  out 
of  the  beaten  rut  tit  lessons  or  articles,  and  will  be  a  winner 
from  the  start,  if  we  know  the  author,  which  we  think   we  do. 

Mr.  C  E.  Towne,  supervisor  Of  penmanship,  Zanesville,  0., 
public  schools,  will  give  us  some  lessons  in  professional  bus- 
iness penmanship.     (let  your  muscles  in  trim  for  them. 

We  have  many  other  things  too  numerous  and  good  lo  in<  n 
turn    now.      Keep  your   subscription   paid   up.     We    keep    no 
hack  numbers. 

Up  Co  iKitc.  Show  Card  Specimens 

Have  been  received  from  W.  A.Thompson,  Pontine,  Mich- 
igan. Thev  comprise  automatic,  pen-and-ink.  and  brush  let- 
tering and  designs.  .lust  such  as  are  in  demand  in  every  eit\  , 
town,  or  village.     He  nol  onlj  docs  thiswork  but  he  teaches 

it.  Address  as  above  for  circular  giving  farther  particulars. 
We  are    f&VOrablj   impressed  With    his  work    and    methods. 
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Che  Cast  Straw 

\  young  penman,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  sent  sample 

copies  of  The  Penman  and  Artist,  but  who  has  never  yet  seen 
til    to  subscribe,  recently  wrote  US  us  follows: 

"  I  like  The  Penman  and  Artist  better  than  any  other  pen 
mansnin  journal,  and  can't  do  without  it.  Please  send  me  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  back  numbers  for  March-April  and  May- 
June,  and  accept  my  thanks  in  advance  for  same." 

Now  .  just  a  word  to  you,  young  fellow.  You  might  as  well 
learn  it  now,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  learning  it  later,  that 
'"  what  is  worth  having-,  is  worth  paying  for,"  especially  when 
it  comes  to  something  as  costly  and  valuable  as  The  Penman 
AND  Artist.  Because  we  have  been  liberal  enough  to  send 
you  free  sample  copies  in  the  past,  you  should  not  expect 
them  always. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  day  when  many  people  want  every- 
thing for  nothing,  and  then  expect  a  chronio  with  each  thing 
they  receive,  just  because  they  accepted  it;  and  we  are  also 
well  aware  that  few  people  have  the  intrepidity  to  refuse 
"  thanks  in  advance."  But  this  time  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and 
risk  results. 

80,  dear  sir,  if  you  want  any  more  copies  of  The  Penman  and 
Artist,  we  shall  have  to  frankly  ask  you  to  "put  up  the 
st  urf. ' '  

Specimens  Received 

C.  M.  Woltz,  penman  in  the  Tri-State  Normal,  Fairview, 
W.  Va.,  sent  some  splendid  ornamental  writing. 

E.  F.  Quintal,  Brown's  Business  College,  Bloomington,  111., 
favored  us  with  a  very  well  written  letter,  artistic  style. 

P.  F.  Myers,  Irwin,  Mo.,  sent  some  ornamental  writing 
which  shows  that  he  could  become  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
art. 

W.  H.  Lacy,  Washington,  I).  C  ,  sent  a  lot  of  written  cards 
which  show"  that  he  lias  the  stuff  in  him  of  which  very  fine 
penmen  are  made. 

We  notice  that  W.  J.  Amos,  of  the  high  school  commercial 
department,  Springfield,  Mass.,  writes  the  vertical  in  a  way 
that  does  not  look  at  all  slow. 

J.  E.  Thornton,  Carrollton,  Oa.,  sent  a  set  of  large,  bold, 
ornamental  capitals,  and  a  draft  written  in  a  business  hand, 
both  of  which  are  very  good. 

A  photograph  of  a  piece  of  engrossing  and  pen  drawing 
came  from  A.  R.  Klotten,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Mr.  K.  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  a  copy  of  an  illustrated  "  Supplement  to  the  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  Gazette,"  we  notice  a  number  of  designs  from  the  pen 
of  A.  B.  Gunderson,  of  Stiles,  Wis.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  G.,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  his  work  is  being 
appreciated. 

S.  N.  Falder,  penman  of  Jones'  Commercial  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sent  a  specimen  of  ornamental  writing  and  a 
batch  of  cards,  all  of  which  are  very  good.  Many  of  the 
light  lines  in  his  work  are  as  delicate  and  graceful  as  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  

Doings  of  the  Profession 

J.  B.  McConkie,  formerly  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  now  teaching 
penmanship  and  book-keeping  in  the  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Busi- 
ness College. 

G  T.  Wiswell,  formerly  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Commercial 
College,  is  now  teaching  in  Westbrook  Commercial  Academy, 
Glean,  N.  Y. 

I.  H.  Carothers,  formerly  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  and  shorthand  work  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  Academy. 

M.  A.  Albin,  the  new  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Topeka 
Business  College,  Topeka,  Kans.,  reports  that  he  has  sixty-five 
pupils  under  his  instruction. 

The  well  known  penman.  B.  Marnix,  formerly  of  Norfolk, 
Yirginia,  Business  University,  is  now  connected  with  Bart- 
lett's  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Thru  the  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau,  C.  A. 
Le  Master,  formerly  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  secured  a  position 
with  Bartlett's  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  0, 

We  notice  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  that  the  South 
Bend  Commercial  College  opened  its  fall  term  in  new  quarters, 
and  that  the  first  week  brought  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hun 
dred  students  from  Ghio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  indi- 
cating that  the  year  will  be  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  institution. 


R.  A.  MeDcvitt  has  secured  a  position  with  Scio  College, 
Scio.  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Melson  is  now  with  Krug's  Business  College,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

A  L.  Pearson  opened  a  commercial  school  at  MeMinnville, 
Ore.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

B.  O.  Hatch,  of  Caribou,  Me.,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Shaw  Business  College,  Portland,  Me. 

W.  R.  Hayward  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial  depart 
ment  of  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  S.  Fries,  formerly  of  Mankota,  Minn.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  St.  Joseph  Business  University,  St.  Joseph,  .Mo. 

C.  8.  Ilamtnook,  formerly  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  now 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  public  schools. 

K.  A.  Grant,  formerly  of  LaFayette,  Ind,  is  now  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  in  the  High  School  of  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

C.  G.  Cayhoe  was  recently  re-elected  as  special  teacher  of 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Cardington,  O.,  for  two 
years  at  $80.00  per  month. 

J.  B.  Maxwell,  formerly  of  the  Bingham  School,  Mebane, 
N.  »'.,  is  now  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of 
Warrentown,  N.  C  ,  high  school. 

G.  W.  Thorn,  principal  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  Business  College, 
writes:  "It  was  necessary  for  us  to  provide  larger  rooms  for 
this  season,  as  the  school  has  been  growing  rapidly." 

W.  F.  Cbristman,  formerly  of  Charleston,  O.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Hazletdn,  Pa.,  Business  College.  He  got  the 
place  thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau. 

W.  L.  Brown,  formerly  of  Godeffroy,  N.  Y.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Shaw  Business  College,  Portland,  Me.  He 
secured  the  position  thru  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

H.  G.  Healey,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  shorthand  depart 
ment  of  the  v.  edar  Rapids,  (Iowa)  Business  College  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  is  now  located  in  New  York  City  with  the 
Phonographic  World. 

I.  F.  Mouutz  is  now  sole  owner  of  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College,  having  purchased  the  interest  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  Werbley.  Mr  I.  L.  Calvert  has  recently  been 
employed  as  teacher  in  the  institution. 

J.  E.  Joiner,  formerly  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
Childs'  Business  College,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  reports  a  very 
bright  outlook  Mr.  J  is  a  capable,  conscientious  gentleman, 
and  will  no  doubt  build  up  a  good  school. 

G.  S.  Herrick,  formerly  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kendallville,  Ind.,  now  has  charge  of  the  penman- 
ship department  of  the  Marion,  Ind.,  Normal  College.  He 
says  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  paper  of  penmanship 
papers. 

Fred  J.  Hillman  is  now  an  expert  accountant  and  auditor. 
He  recently  formed  a  partnership  with  Walter  W.  Eaton,  and 
their  offices  are  located  at  25  Harrison  avenue,  Springfield, 
Mass.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  handsomely  engraved 
card  and  a  circular  from  the  new  firm. 

G.  E.  Crane  resigned  his  position  with  the  Iowa  Business 
College,  De  Moines,  Iowa,  and  accepted  another  with  the 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  of  the  same  city.  We  con 
gratulate  the  "4  C's."  Such  men  as  Giesseman,  Williams  and 
Crane  make  a  combination  hard  to  equal. 

We  notice  in  the  Times-Union  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  that  a  set 
of  resolutions  engrossed  for  the  Order  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers by  S.  E.  Bartow,  of  that  city,  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  window  of  a  local  art  store.  The  paper 
states  that,  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of 
pen  and  ink  work  ever  shown  in  Albany. 

On  September  29.  the  Daily  Record,  of  Mabanoy  City.  Pa., 
contained  nearly  a  column  report  of  the  annual  commence- 
ment of  McCann's  Business  College,  of  that  place.  The  orator 
of  the  evening  was  Dr.  A.  A.  V\  ill  its,  of  New  York,  who  deliv- 
ered his  lecture  on  "  Sunshine."  The  exercises  were  followed 
by  a  banquet.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  handsome  pro- 
gram, of  the  exercises. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Busi- 
ness College,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  has  sold  the  institution  to 
the  Weaver  Bros,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commercial  and 
penmanship  work  in  the  Denver,  Colorado,  Normal  School. 
Mr.  Cooper  sold  on  account  of  failing  health,  but  reports  that 
he  believes  he  is  now  on  a  fair  way  to  compute  recovery.  The 
Weaver  Brothers  are  F.  T.,  formerly  of  Ouincy,  111  ,  and  L  L., 
of  Alliance,  <).,  and  H.  E.,  of  Niles,  O.  They  are  experienced 
and  successful  teachers,  and  will  undoubtedly  make  a  bril- 
liant success  of  the  school. 


and  memory  of  "Our  Soldiers"  and  "Our  Citizens,"  which 
are  appearing  in  the  Penman  and  Artist  and  creating  no 
little  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  young  pen  workers— and 
some  who  are  not  so  young. 

Mr.  Heitlerisa  "six  footer,"  weighs  190  pounds,  and  has  been 
employed  for  the  past  six  years  as  postal  clerk  at  Reading, 
Pa.  His  father  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  desired  to  become  a  lithographer,  but  his 
guardian  and  mother  decreed  that  he  should  take  a  business 
course  and  become  a  lawyer  "  like  his  father,"  or  a  business 
man  "like  his  uncle."  As  is  usually  the  case,  he  became 
neither.  Instead,  he  kept  books,  taught  country  school,  and 
worked  as  a  blacksmith.  The  only  instruction  in  art  he  ever 
received  was  two  months  at  the  Art  Students'  League  of  N.  V. 
He  always  took  delight  in  drawing  from  life  and  imagination, 
hut  not  in  copying  other  pictures. 

Mr.  Heitler's  work  evinces  considerable  originality  and 
directness  of  execution,  and  discloses  more  than  ordinary 
talent.  The  fact  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much  by  him- 
self in  connection  with  other  daily  duties  indicates  that  lie 
has  the  talent  of  application,  so  necessary  for  the  realization 
of  the  other  talent  of  beauty.  He  is  now  contemplating 
entering  upon  art  as  a  profession,  that  which  he  should 
have  been  encouraged  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy.  (Jcnius 
will  out,  is  as  true  as  the  old  saying,  "murder  will  out." 
We  predict  a  bright  future  for  Mr.  Heitler.  After  "  Citizens  '* 
will  come  "  Kids,"  "  Injuns,"  etc.,  so  you  may  imagine  what 
is  in  store  for  our  readers. 


being  to  tind  out    Imw  well  and    exa> 

i  If  I?  /^>  write.    We  solicited  specimens  for 

\V  questing  that   the   exact    time   in  wh 


tnr.  Peter  in    fieitler, 

Whose  life-like,  full  Length  sketch  of  himself,  by  himself, 

herewith    presented,  i>  On-  gentleman  who  is   responsible  for 
the   up-to-date,  artistic,   tree  and    forceful   sketches   from    life 


Cruth  Wanted! 

We  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Penman  a  letter 

written  by  editor  A.  N.  Palmer,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
wrote  it  "at  a  commercial  rate  of  speed."  Of  course  all  read 
crs  of  the  Western  Penman  know  that  Mr.  Palmer  does  not 
consider  himself  slow  when  it  comes  to  writing;  they  well 
remember  that  in  our  recent  discussion  with  him  he  seemed 
anxious  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  writes  at  an  enor- 
mously high  rate  of  speed. 

Apropos  to  this  in  the  July  August  Penman  and  Artist 
we  began  an  investigation  along  the  speed  line,  the  object 
being  to  tind  out    Imw  well  and    exactly  how   last    penmen  can 

publication    from    all,  re 

vhich  tiny  were  written  ac- 
company same  We  started  the  "ball  a  rollin'  "  by  presenting 
specimens,  with  exact  time  of  execution,  from  the  pen  of 
Zaiur,  whom  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  us  believe  almost  too 
slow  to  even  catch  a  cold.  We  hinted  as  strongly  as  we  COUld 
without  being  personal.  I  hat  Mr.  Palmer  ought  to  accept  the 
invitation,  it  no  doubt  being  supposed  bj  man\  that  he 
would  jump  at  the  opportunits  t«>  show  the  world  his  mar 

velous  speed,  but  he  would  not.  And  now.  when  he  makes  au 
effort  in  this  direction,  and  then  hides  under  the  generality  of 
a  "commercial  rate  Of  Bpeed,"  it  begins  to  look  as  though  he 
is  either  afraid  or  reall\  too  modest  to  let  the  public  know 
his  exact  pace. 

While  the    letter    rehired    to    is   fair  business   writing,    still, 

we'd  wager  that  the  exact  time  consumed  in  executing  ii  was 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  most  persons  would  rappost 

We  want  the  truth  about  this  matter  work  with  SXACl  time 
—not  w  iinl 


fiints  on  Illustrations,  Etc. 
no.  3 

BY   R.    E.    HUMMEL,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

The  drawings  recently  received  from  those  who  try  to  profit 
by  our  suggestions  show  the  commendable  industry  of  many 
and  the  painstaking  care  of  others,  they  are  also  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  the  good  people  who  made  them  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  rules  of  perspective. 

We  therefore  consider  it  timely  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  we  say  advisedly 
necessity,  because  it  is  more  than  important. 

Perspective  has  to  do  with  and  enters  into  the  drawing  of 
all  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  sphere  and,  we  have 
heard  it  said,  the  picture  of  the  firmament  in  a  rainy  night. 

Perspective  has  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  things,  it  is  the 
means  by  which  we  can  depict  distance  or  space.  This  may 
be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  grading  tints,  shades  and 
shadows,  then  it  is  called  aerial  perspective,  or  by  the  means 
of  converging  lines,  then  it  is  named  linear  perspective.  The 
latter  makes  it  possible  to  draw  correct  outlines. 

Linear  perspective  is  the  collective  name  for  parallel,  angu- 
lar, circular,  and  oblique  perspective. 

Parallel  perspective  is  the  easiest  to  comprehend,  hence  we 
have  selected  an  illustration  showing  a  very  simple  problem 
of  parallel  perspective  applied. 

The  picture  shows  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  studio.  It  was 
made  to  be  printed  on  a  folder,  in  which  this  gentleman  ad- 
vertises his  goods,  skill,  and  superior  knowledge.  This  folder 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

As  there  was  considerable  lettering  to  be  displayed,  we 
thought  it  best  to  arrange  this  in  the  shape  of  signs  or  show- 
cards  on  the  walls. 

To  show  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling',  we  had  to  apply  perspec- 
tive. The  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  rear  wall  are  parallel, 
hence  this  room  is  drawn  in  parallel  perspective.  The  con- 
verging lines  forming  the  wall  to  the  right  give  the  appear- 
ance of  depth  to  the  room. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Thompson  (who  by  the  way  is  decidedly 
better  looking  than  shown  herewith  i  and  his  canine  friend 
were  introduced  to  give  the  desirable  element  of  life  to  the 
picture. 

It  is  not  our  wish  that  our  young  friends  should  consider 
this  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  perspective,  because  we  know  it 


is  not,  nor  can  this  purely  abstract  subject  be  compressed  in 
so  small  a  space.  It  would  take  quite  a  series  of  such  articles 
as  this  one,  supplemented  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
and  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  too  many  technical 
terms  to  be  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 

What  we  desire  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  many  things 
you  will  have  to  learn  to  become  successful  as  draftsmen,  and 
as  we  consider  perspective  fundamentally  important,  we  have 
devoted  this  much  space  to  this  particular  subject. 

We  advise  you  to  draw  again  such  articles  as  you  find  at 
your  home,  endeavor  to  show  how  high,  how  wide  and  how 
deep  the  article   is. 

Do  not  show  one  side  only,  a  front  elevation  of  a  stove  is  an 
abnormal  illustration,  it  is  desirable  to  show  all  you  can  of  an 
article. 

Address  communication   to   140  Bissell  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

School  journals  Received 

The  Business  Educator,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Eagan's  Busi/uss  Educator,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Spencerian   College  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  New  Education,  Cumberland,  Md. 
The  Southern  Student,  Abbeville,  Ga. 

The  Business  and  Shorthand  Collegt   Journal,  Madison,  Wis. 
College  Htacan,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Budget,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Goldey  College  Guide,  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  Blis*  College  Hustle,-,  Lewiston,  Me. 
The  T>  rre  Haute  Goltegt   Quarterly,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Business  Journal,  Middletown.  Conn. 

The  Danville  Businf**  and  Short/iand  ColUtir  Journal,  Dan- 
ville. 111. 

The  Journal,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Massillon  Business  College  Reporter,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

The    Youth,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ifs  Business  and  Shorthand  College  Journal,  Hagerstown, 

The  Commercial  College  Reflector,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  Butte  Business  Educator,  Butte,  Mont. 
Petrce  School  Alumni  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bixter'e  Business  College  Jttporter,  Wooster.  ( >liiuT 
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These  medieval  forms  are  modern  interpretations  of  those 
used  about  the  tenth  century.  They  are,  in  many  respects, 
Roman  in  character,  tho  in  many  ways  they  differ  widely  from 
that  letter.  These  forms  are  graceful  to  an  unusual  degree 
and  serve  splendidly  where  heauty  and  old-time  conditions 
are  desired 

There  is  no  one  way  of  ornamenting  these  forms.  The  letters 
instead  of  the  background  could  be  tinted,  or  they  could  be 
made  black-faced  and  shaded,  or  merely  outlined.  Note  the 
breadth  and  rotundity,  and  how  well  the  letters  balance. 
Symmetry  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics. 

In  putting  in  a  tint,  such  as  in  the  above,  think  more  of  uni- 
form spacing  than  of  straightness  of  stroke,  or  preciscness  of 
joinings  It  is  the  gray  lone  that  is  desired  rather  than  pre- 
cise  lines.  If  you  think  of  straightness  and  joinings  you  are 
apt  to  neglect  spacing.  Generality  in  tone  is  the  thing  de- 
sired. 

Catalogs 

Business  college  men,  penmen,  and  all  other  men  for  that 
matter,  are  getting  "bonester"  every  day.  The  evidence  is 
clear  on   every  hand      Take  for   example,  the  illustrations  in 

school    advertising    matter,  showing  buildings,  school   re IS 

with  pupils,  etc  We  receive  a  large  quant  it  >  "f  school  liter 
autre,  and  we  are  glad  w.  Can  say  that  at  present  nearly  all 
such  pictures  are  faithful  hall  tones,  showing  things  as  they 
really  are  ;  not  doctored  wood  cuts,  such  as  we  used  to  see  a  few 
years  ago.  the  perspective  of  which  made  the  rooms  seem  about 
a  mib  long,  and  the  number  of  pupils  uncountable,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  college  building,  which  was  usuallj  likewise 

exaggerated 

Pictures    ot    Ibis  kind    were   made    lo   1 .11   entirely    loo    iuan\ 

lies  a  few  years  ago.     li  Istobi  hoped  thai  Buch  misrepresen 


tation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in  business  collegejcircles. 

What  is  bringing  about  this  better  condition  of  things'.'  uf 
course  some  credit  may  be  due  the  uncorruptible  camera  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  picture,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  no  one 
thing  is  doing  so  much  toward  making  for  honesty  among  the 
brethren  as  the  various  teachers'  meetings.  The  rascal  soon 
finds  out  that  the  members  of  the  association  know  that  he  is 
a  rascal,  and  he  sees  that  in  order  to  be  a  man  among  men.  he 
must  reform.  Of  course,  the  hopeless  sharks  will  probably 
never  attend   or  never  go  again  if  they  attend  once. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  who  stay  awaj  are  racsals, 
but  we  do  mean  to  say  that   nearly  all  the  rascals  stay  away. 

Moral :  Attend  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  during 
next  holiday  week. 

A  very  neat  prospectus  of  the  Parsons,  Kan.,  Business  Col- 
lege has  been  received. 

Tubbs'  Business  College.  Emlenton.  Pa.,  has  issued  a  neat 
catalog,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received. 

The  Providence.  K.  I.,  Bryant  &  Stratum  Business  College  is 
sending  out  a  very  rich  catalog  for  1899  -'00. 

Elizabeth  College.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  issues  a  verj  attractive 
catalog.  It  is  much  better  than  the  usual  literary  college  cat- 
alog. 

Messrs.  Langum  .V  Franz,  proprietors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commercial  College.  Minneapolis.  Minn  .  have  issued  a  new- 
catalog. 
"Handbook  of  Huntsinger's  College,  "  and  "Huntsinger's  bus 
iness  College  .V  School  of  Shorthand."  Hartford.  Conn.,  are  the 
titles  of  two  elegant  specimens  of  school  advertising  recently 
received. 

The  .Tones  Commercial  College.  Si.  bonis.  Mo.,  issues  a  very 
beautiful  catalog.  The  cover  is  richly  embossed  in  gold  and  B 
number  of  pages  arc  made  exceeding!;  attractive  by  the  skill- 
ful pen   ot'S.  N.  Fabler,  penman  of  the  institution. 

Messrs.  Whiston  .v  Frasee,  of  Halifax  N.  C,  are  sending  out 
i  ii,  w  catalog  of  their  institution.  Several  pages  are  tilled 
with  pen  work  bj  ■'  B.  Mack,  formerly  editor  of  the  National 
Penman,  but  nov,  penman  in  that  college. 

The  Ferris  Institute  is  the  title  of  a  modest,  straightforward 
16-page  circular  that  is  being  sent  out  from  that  institutional 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.  Fifteen  war-  ago  this  institution  began 
with  lifted!  students:  now  it  has  an  annual  enrollment  01 
twelve  hundred.  This  school  is  a  putty  good  illustration 
,,i    American  push  ami  brains 


We  have  received  a  good  catalog  from  the  Danville,  111..  Bus 
iness  College. 

A  very  pretty  catalog  has  been  received  from  the  Passaic 
Business  College,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

"  Catalog  of  the  Massillon,  O.,  Actual  Business  College,"  is 
the  latest  advertising  matter  we  have  received  from  that  insti- 
tution. Mr.  H.  G.  Yocura,  manager  of  the  college,  is  certainly 
an  energetic  individual,  and  we  believe  is  making  quite  a  suc- 
cess. 

Another  of  the  richest  school  catalogs  that  ever  came  to  the 
office  of  The  Penman  and  Artist,  is  that  recently  issued  by 
J.  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Galveston,  Texas,  Business  Uni- 
versity. Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  excelled,  if 
equaled,  it  in  printing,  binding,  and  richness  of  paper.  It  is 
bound  in  leather  —  alligator  —  with  gold  stamp,  and  all  in  all, 
is  one  of  those  unique  and  elegant  albums  of  advertising  that 
once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 


Kymcninl 

Mr.  Robert  James  Mcintosh 

Miss  Julia  Louise  Cole 

Married 

Thursday,  October  the  nineteenth 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Book  Plates 

lis  £bas.  P.  morse,  Ulaterville,  n    V. 

To  go  into  the  history  and  development  of  book  plates  from 
their  early  origin,  to  the  present  time,  would  require  many 
columns,  hence  this  short  article  which  will  perhaps  give  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  their  adaptation  and  usefulness.  The 
use  of  book  plates  is  of  some  antiquity.  The  oldest  one  known 
was  dated  A.  D  ,  1450,  and  from  that  date  to  1600,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  numbers.  The  most  noted  early  book  plate, 
owned  by  B.  Pirckheimer,  of  England,  was  designed  by  the 
famous  artist  Albert  Diirer  iDuren.  These  early  labels  were 
of  large  size  made  principally  for  folios,  but  the  smaller  size 
later  became  general.  The  first  work  published  about  book 
plates  was  by  Rev  Daniel  Parsons,  Oxford  University,  in 
1K37. 

To  those  who  perhaps  have  never  seen  a  book  plate  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  will  be  of  interest.  A  book  plate  is  a 
design  made  especially  for  a  particular  person,  containing 
owner's    name    enclosed    in     decoration    or    ornament.     The 


Ex-LfBm^ 


fjames  fyCumbulU 

V  ^^  .P.T1.M 


engraved  design  is  printed  upon  slips  of  fine  quality  paper 
and  pasted  as  a  fly  leaf,  or  in  the  center  of  a  blank  page,  in  the 
front  of  each  of  the  owner's  books.  The  styles  of  design  are 
innumerable.  Some  contain  merely  the  name  of  the  possessor 
enclosed  in  ornament,  some  armorial,  many  are  profusely 
decorated,  while  others  contain  miniature  landscapes,  mono- 
grams, personal  characteristics,  etc. 

A  well  made  plate  makes  an  artistic  addition  to  a  book, 
besides  being  a  valuable  book  saver  when  books  are  loaned. 
The  design  of  a  book  plate  should  generally  be  as  personal  as 
possible.  The  personnel  of  a  book  plate  can  be  better  under 
stood  perhaps  by  referring  to  the  two  illustrations  accompany 
ing  this  article.  The  Turnbull  plate  was  made  for  a  college 
professor.  His  profession  is  indicated  by  the  books,  etc.,  and 
his  being  a  great  night  student  is  indicated  by  the  stars,  owl 
and  lamp.  The  monogram  at  the  top  indicates  the  college 
fraternity  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  member. 

The  Benson  plate  was  made  for  a  lady  of  literary  pursuits, 
this  being  indicated  by  the  general  interior  design.  To  one 
not  informed  book  plates  look  somewhat  simple  perhaps,  but 
as  a  study  there  are  few  deeper  subjects  in  the  "  pen  and  ink  " 
art  line.  Such  artists  as  Bradley,  Phil  May,  Bird.  Rhead,  Ed- 
wards, Bragdon  and  many  others,  have  executed  some  very 
artistic  and  valuable  plates.  England  probably  leads  in  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  book  plates;  nearly 
all  of  its  prominent  families  having  them.  The  late  Hon. 
\V.  E.  Gladstone  possessed  an  especially  valuable  one,  judging 
from  an  art  standpoint. 

Book  plates  were  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  an 
early  date,  the  number  increasing  more  rapidly  each  year. 
The  price  of  a  plate  depends  upon  the  manner  of  engraving 
and  reproducing,  its  composition  whether  plain  or  decorative- 
and  upon  the  skill  and  time  required  As  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  line  of  art,  there  are  book  plate  collectors  who  cause 
premature  gray  hairs  to  appear  on  the  unfortunate  artists 
and  designers.  There  are  a  number  of  books  relating  to  this 
subject  which  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Eessons  in  Drawing 

BY    W.    F.    (Ill  MORE,   CANTON,    O. 

^LOWERS  are  probably  the 
best  subjects  to  study  for 
composition  —  naturalness 
of  pose  and  arrangement. 
Su  many  times  in  a  drawing 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  other 
natural  objects  the  result 
is  a  picture  that  looks 
as  if  the  objects  had  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  certain  atti- 
tude just  to  liave  their  pictures  taken 
—  a  sort  of  "picture  gallery "  effect, 
which  we  want  to  get  away  from. 
Hence  we  shall  study  to  draw  even  a 
leaf  just  as  it  looks  to  the  eye  as  it 
hangs  on  the  limb  or  lies  on  the  desk. 
By  this  we  are  not  to  think  the  true  artist 
spends  0.0  time  in  arranging  his  objects 
into  a  particular  grouping  or  in  hunting 
for  just  the  best  point  of  view,  for  the  point 
of  view  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  getting  your  sketch  to  look  nat 
ural.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
always  get  that  picturesqueness  in  your 
drawings  of  common  things;  this  will  eome 
by  study  and  observation,  just  as  we  must 
cultivate  the  taste  for  parsnips  and  oysters. 
We  give  here  the  conventional  form  of 
three  different  flowers  in  form  of  rosettes. 
No.  3  is  the  leaf  of  the  common  sheep 
sorrel,  and  No.  1  the  natural  size  of  a 
common  purple  flower,  and  No.  2  is  the  tiny 
white  Hower  of  the  omnipresent  and 
obnoxious  beggar  lice.  Rosettes  are  not  made  up  from 
imagination,  but  here  we  have  three  originals  from  very 
common  plants.    Try  some  for  yourself. 


The  dogwood  design  is  also  an  original  and  is  an  excellent 
example  for  color  harmony  ;  the  brilliant  red  berries,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  the  blossom  tinted  a  faint  violet,  with  a 
background  tinted  to  harmonize  with  the  whole,  will  give 
you   a   chance   for  originality  in   arrangement   and  in  color- 


But  in  making  designs  for  book  covers,  wall  paper,  etc.,  we 
are  drifting  away  from  the  merely  conventional  forms  to 
what  is  termed  the  decorative.  Thus  we  take  the  plant  in  al- 
most its  natural  pose  as  in  the  buttercup  initial  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  lesson.  Possibly  the  rose  slips  will  be  used 
almost  as  they  are  pictured  here,  especially  in  these  days  of 
lavish  decoration. 


Ccarning  to  Draw 


Observation 


Educational  principles  inform  us  that  wholes  can  be 
grasped  more  easily  than  parts  —  whole  numbers  should 
precede  fractions;  that  we  should  go  from  generality 
to  detail.  The  same  is  true  in  learning  to  see.  The 
mind  can  grasp  but  one  thing  at  a  lime,  l.et  us  en- 
deavor, therefore,  to  see  hut  one  thing  at  a  time.  Wc 
can  draw  but  one  thing  at  a  time;  let  us  accommodate 
(Mir  seeing  to  our  drawing. 

If  it  is  a  house  we  wish  to  draw  (and  consequently 
need  to  see),  we  should  first  note  the  proportions, 
height,  width,  length;  then  the  shape,  color  and  ma- 
terial; then  the  chief  parts  —  porches,  doors,  windows, 
cornices,  etc.:  and  last  and  least  the  little  details 
of  ornament.  This  is  the  order  of  drawing  ami  method 
of  observation  pursued  by  nine  out  of  ten  artists.  Can 
volt  afford  to  ignore  it?  You  should  make  it  plain  to 
your  pupils. 

While  observing  the  parts  you  must  study  them  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  to  each  other. 
Observation  is  valuable  not  only  in  drawing,  but  in 
life.     Drawing  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  developing 

observation.  No  acquisition  or  habit  is  more  valuable 
than  correct  observation.  All  need  to  be  good  ob- 
servers. <  (bservation  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge. 
I,ct  us  develop  it.  This  we  can  do  only  by  application! 
No  one  can  do  it  for  us. 


Hrt  Paragraphs 

eompiled  by  ].  O.  Wise,  KbicaflO 

Art  is  tlte  highest  expression  of  the  free  activity  of  man 
Locke, 


DICK  CHIMMY  JACK 

"OUR    CITIZENS."       SKETCHES    FROM    LIFE    AND    MEMORY    BY    E.    M.    HEITLER,    READING,     PA. 


Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there.— Goethe. 

Happy  eyes  that  make  pictures  while  they  are  shut.— Cole- 
ridge. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  the  art  you  practice  is  re- 
spect  for  the  art   itself— Lytton. 

Great  art  is  a  vehicle  for  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  period   that  it  represents.— Locke. 

I  do  not  want  art  for  a  few  any  more  than  I  want  education 
for  a   few  or  freedom    for  a   few.— William  Morris. 

Art  employs  methods  for  the  symmetrical  formation  of 
beauty,  as  science  employs  it  for  the  logical  exposition  of 
truth;  but  the  mechanical  process  is,  in  the  last,  ever  kept 
visibly  distinct,  while  in  the  first  it  escapes  from  sight  amid 
the  shows  of  color  and  the  curves  of  grace.— Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  refining  influence  is  the  study  of  art,  which  is  the 
science  of  beauty  ;  and  I  find  that  every  man  values  every 
scrap  of  knowledge  in  art,  every  observation  of  his  own  in 
it,  every  hint  he  has  caught  from  another.  For  the  laws  of 
beauty  are  the  beauty  of  beauty,  and  give  the  mind  the  same 
or  a  higher  joy  than  the  sight  of  it  gives  the  senses.  The  study 
of  art  is  of  high  value  to  the  growth  of  the  intellect. — Emer- 
son. 


Students'  Specimens 

Miss  Cora  A.  Thompson,  supervisor  of  penmanship  and 
drawing.  Nevada,  Iowa,  public  schools,  favors  us  with  a  lot  of 
specimens  of  her  students'  work  done  last  holidays.  They 
were  commendable  and  unique,  being  in  the  form  of  illus- 
trated poems  in  the  form  of  stockings,  shoes,  etc  ,  and  holly- 
like  title  pages. 

A  number  of  students'  specimens  from  the  Bliss  Business 
College  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  recently  placed  before  the 
editors  of  the  Penman  and  Aktist,  the  work  being  the  result 
of  three  months'  instruction.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
time  considered,  the  results  are  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  names  of  some  of  the  best  writers  are  C  R  Warrick. 
Roy  I>enlop,  H.  A.  Mason.  Miss  Alice  Slengle,  Miss  Angeline 
Bower  and  Miss  Maud  Aughenbrough. 

Your     Attention 

Is  hereby  called  to  the  fine  quality  of  work  done  and  honest 
dealing  of  J.  B.  Maxwell  Warrenton,  N.  C.  whose  advertise 
nient  appears  on  page  five.  His  goods  and  workmanship  are 
first-class.    We  know  him  well.—'  Editors.] 
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Cbc  Cruc  standard  for  Writing 


(Continued  Prom  preceding  numbers  and  concluded  in  this. 

Recognize  Individuality  is  not  teachable  (if  we  had  space 
Individ-  to  span    we    could  show    why    il     is    not  I,  but 

ualitv  it  should  be  recognized.    It  should  neither  be 

taught  nor  suppressed.  It  will  develop  of  its  own  accord.  It 
mcds  to  be  guided,  nothing  more.  Good  judgment,  common 
sense,  jjood  taste  are  its  guardians.  In  presenting  the  first 
word  herewith  illustrated  for  a  model  or  copy,  and  receiving 


/nnn^ytxzA/KKisu/Kyi^ 


from  the  pupil  number  two  as  his  best  effort,  what  should  be 
done?  Should  we  criticise  it  by  saying  thai  il  slanted  more 
than  the  copy  and  that  the  turns  were  more  angular  or  sharp? 
No.  Why?  Because  neither  slant  nor  angularity  are  the 
faults.  The  main  and  only  serious  defect  is  in  finishing  the 
m' *  and  in  making  n  and  x.  The  motion  is  stopped  at  the  top 
of  the  third  part  of  the  in  and  then  started  with  a  rush  and  as 
a  consequence  the  top  of  the  last  part  of  the  letter  is  made  too 
angular  and  the  lower  part  too  rounding  In  other  words,  the 
pupil  needs  to  learn  to  make  double  turns  I  two  turns  in  suc- 
cession as  in  last  of  n  and  m  and  in  x  \.  The  fact  that  the 
slant  is  greater  than  the  copy  indicates  that  it  is  easier  and 
more  natural  (  therefore  more  individual  |  for  him  than  the 
model  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  reading  or 
writing  qualities  it  should  not  be  criticised.  If  another  pupil 
in  attempting  to  imitate  the  first  word  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner  produced  the  third  word,  what  should  be  done  by 
way  of  criticism  and  instruction?  What  is  the  chief  fault? 
Is  not  a  the  only  poor  letter?  the  only  one  not  thoroughly 
legible?  The  pupil's  attention  should  be  centered  upon  this 
defect  and  shown  how  to  remedy  it  by  closing  it  at  the  top 
and  by  using  less  rolling  movement  in  finishing  it  The  fact 
that  it  slants^  less  and  is  more  rounding  than  the  copy  is  not 
serious  since  it  dots  not  interfere  with  legibility  or  freedom. 
If  pupil  number  three  brings  up  the  last  line  as  his  effort  in 
imitation  of  the  first  line  what  shall  we  do?  What  is  the  chief 
wrong?  Is  some  one  Utter  seriously  defective  or  is  tin-  whole 
word  somewhat  illegibile?  Unlike  the  previous  words,  here 
the  generality  is  at  fault.  Angularity  causes  the  a  to  remain 
open   and   the  ■•■um   to  merge   into  an  unintelligible  scrawl, 

skillfully  but    illegibly  executed.      In   this  case   the    individu 
alitj    of  the   pupil,  either  in   mental    inclination  or    physical 
mechanician!,   is    interfering  with    the  reading    qualities  of 
writing.    His  attention   needs  to  hi-  called  to  the  fact   that 

while  some   letters   may    be   made  of  straight     lines  there    are 

others  that  must  be  made  of  curved  lints;  that  some  letters 
are  rounding  while  others  are  straight  Me  needs  to  he 
taught  that  the  spacing  between  tetters  should  be  wider  than 

in  letters.      In  brief,  since  extreme  angularity  has  robbed   the 

a  and  the  roV<of  their  characteristic  oval  and  turns,  he  needs 
to  be  shown  how  to  discriminate  between  turns  and  angles, 
curves  and  straJghl  lines.    Sis  individuality  needs  guidance;  it 

needs  to  be  "  nipped  in  t  he  hnd  '  heeatis,  it  is  next  to  '  crank - 
iality."  His  individuality  seriously  interferes  with  the  other 
fellow  who  bas  to  read   whal    he   baa  so  peculiarly  written. 


When  individuality  is  not  the  cause  of  poorness  itr  writing  it 
should  not  be  criticised,  but  when  individuality  is  the  chief 
cause  of  poorness  then  criticise  it.  Be  quick  to  recognize  the 
chief  fault  and  the  cause  ;  whether  it  be  lack  of  perception  or 
lack  of  performance.  Be  liberal  and  sensible  enough  to  know 
that  differences  in  writing  are  inevitable  and  that  writing 
may  differ  and  yet  be  equally  plain  and  equally  rapid.  Aim 
at  legibility  and  freedom,  and  secure  them,  and  you  can  well 
afford  to  let  individuality  take  care  of  itself.  The  more  you 
interfere  with  individuality  the  more  you  hamper  the  pupil 
(unless  his  individuality  hampers  him  as  it  does  in  extreme 
eases)  and  the  less  interest  he  will  take  in  his  work.  In  this, 
as  in  all  things,  do  not  become  the  slave  of  rules  and  opinions 
but  use  them  as  your  servants  in  evolving  a  legible  and 
serviceable  handwriting,  remembering  that  "what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is  as  true  of  penman- 
ship as  of  other  things. 

71  Dissenting  friendly  Uoicc 
PBNMAH  ami  Artist  —  I  write  to  compliment  you  upon  the 
October  number  of  the  Pknmax  anh  Artist,  just   received. 
It  shows  care  and  skill  in  every  department  and  does  credit  to 
its  editors  and  printers. 

With  this  preface  you  will  perhaps  permit  a  disagreement 
or  a  tendency  towards  a  disagreement  on  the  question  of  indi- 
viduality in  handwriting.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  indi- 
viduality is  inevitable  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  true  that 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  skillful  teacher  of  penmanship  is 
the  repression  of  undesirable  individuality.  I  believe  that 
writers,  like  poets,  are  born  and  made,  and  I  have  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  fear  expressed  in  some  educational  quar- 
ters of  repressing  any  buds  of  genius  that  may  show  them- 
selves under  the  guise  of  personal  individualities  or  peculiar- 
ities. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  average  student  whose  desire  it  is 
to  hug  an  individuality  is  one  who  simply  wants  his  own  way 
because  he  has  had  an  indulgent  mother  or  has  been  to  private 
schools  all  his  life.  The  young  man  who  comes  to  us  and  sa  \  B, 
"  1  am  anxious  to  improve  ;  do  with  me  as  you  will,"  is  the 
student  we  welcome  and  the  student  who  succeeds.  Wc  can- 
not squeeze  out  of  him  the  divine  genius  that  was  put  into 
him  in  some  way.  My  experience  is  that  students  with  whims 
and  set  notions  who  are  afraid  that  their  "  individuality  "  w  ill 
be  interfered  with  are  only  sons  or  unfortunate  children  of  rich 
parents.  Do  not  understand  from  this  that  we  try  to  teach 
every  hoy  or  girl  to  write  exactly  like  every  other  boj  or  girl. 

hut  we  reserve    the  privilege  of  deciding  the  matter  or  ask   tit 

be  relieved  of  responsibility  as  to  the  consequences.  But  there 
is  already  more  of  this  than  I  anticipated  at  the  beginning. 

[The  above  is  from  a  prominent,  practical  educator  who 
desired  that  his  name  be  omitted.  The  accompanying  art  iele. 
"Recognize  Individuality,"  which  was  written  a  year  ago. 
answers  nearlj  all  the  above  points,  from  our  point  of  view. 
One  word,  however,  regarding  the  above.  Why  tr\  or  at  l  .nipt 
to  squeeze  out  the  genius  so  di\itul\  implanted  '  Thai  is 
exactly  to  what  we  have  been  objecting.  Develop  the  pupil, 
not  squeeze  him.— Editors.] 

??????     "  '    ('"   n(,t    nu<'  an.v   kind    of   a  question 
department   in  your  journal,  so  will  you 
kindly  write  me  what  you  think  of  penmanship  in  high 
school?     Is  high  school  the  place  lor  it? 

We  think  high  school  is  the  place  for  penmanship 
it  the  pupils  therein  write  poorly.  If  their  penman- 
ship is  better  than  their  talking,  figuring,  etc.,  then 
they  need  other  things  more.  High  school  pupils  are, 
as  a  rule,  fitting  themselves  tor  college}  or  for  life  in 
the  professions  or  in  business.  In  all  these  a  good 
handwriting  is  desirable,  and  in  some  a  necessity. 
Some  of  the  best  Btepping-stone  positions  "-an  he  had 
only  thru  a  well   written   letter  of  application.     Until 

writing  is  taught   re  scientifically*  and  simply  in  the 

grades,  penmanship  in  the  high  school  is.  in  our  opin- 
ion, necessary.  And  wc  think,  even  then,  it  should  he 
given  secondary  attention,  :it    least. 

The  Pbnman  and  Arti-t  is  certainly  on  the  "up"  and  two 

l  Bteamera  "  l  Zaner  &  Bloser]  Increasing  the  speed. 

Fitchburg  i  Mass  i  Business  College.  II.  It.  I  <>i  i 
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The  accompanying  up-to  date,  artistic,  tree,  and  graceful 
sketches  are  from  the  brain  and  hand  of  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Brock, 
Chicago,  111  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  appearing  in  the 
daily  press  (in  some  of  the  daily  papers)  that  make  them  pre- 
sentable to  the  eye.  The  main  difference  between  the  modern 
newspaper  and  the  old  is  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  Brock  is  yet  young,  therefore  the  most  and  best  is  yet 
to  be  expected  from  him.  Artists  of  this  class  are  in  demand 
in  almost  every  community.  They  are  a  necessity,  as  much 
so  as  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  ministers,  professors,  mechan- 
ics, farmers,  tradesmen,  etc.,  etc.  Artists  depict  life,  convey 
telling  information,  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  the  beautiful,  sat- 
isfy the  soul  just  the  same  that  the  others  do,  each  in  his  own 
way. 


BY    E.    P.    MILLER.    WITH 
DETROIT     (MICH.)     BUS.    UNIVERSITY 


iriPORTANT  TO  ENGROSSERS 

We  have  recently  purchased  the  entire 
edition  of  Ames'  Compendium  of  Engross- 
ing, the  most  sumptuous  work  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  It  contains  script, 
flourishing,  alphabets,  and  resolutions,  all 
of  which  were  reproduced  direct  from  pen 
and  ink  work.  The  work  represents  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  it  is  yours,  for  a  short 
time  onlj  for  the  small  sum  named  below. 
The  regular  price  is  $5.00,  and  to  any  one 
interested  in  engrossing  it  is  cheap  at  £10.00. 
It  contains  seventy  leaves,  Ii  x  14  inches,  is 
printed  on  unusually  heavy  and  substantial 
paper,  and  is  bound  in  cloth  in  a  costly 
manner.  It  is  a  book  to  be  proud  of,  and 
one  that  will  sell  for  more  money  soon.  It 
is  \  mirs  for  one-half  price,  $2.50,  prepaid,  if 
you  order  now.  We  have  but  a  limited 
number,  ami,  as  it  will  soon  be  a  scarce  and 
rare  publication,  the  price  will  soon  raise. 
Address,  Zaxkr  &  Blosek,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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PbysicaWGrowtb    Periods  and    Appropriate    Pbv= 
sical  Exercises 

I'nder  the  above  title  in  The  Forum,  X.  Y.,  .June, 
1899,  Professor  William  <  •  .  (Crohn,  I'll.  D.,  says: 

"To  make  a  special  application  of  this  well  known 
Eacl  of  periodicity  in  physical  growth,  let  us  observe 

the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  arm  —  those  concerned  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  shoulder-joint — are  ripe  and  ready  for 
training  at  least  a  year  and  one-half  before  the  muscles 
of  the  lingers.  The  muscles  of  t lie  shoulder  mature 
for  training  six  months  before  the  muscles  of  the 
elbow  :  and  these,  in  turn,  five  to  eight  months  before 
the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  which  are  ripe  and  ready  for 
training  from  three  to  six  months  before  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers.  When  we  insist  that  a  child  shall  begin  to 
write  by  means  of  the  finger-muscles  only,  with  a  small 
pencil,  in  narrow  spaces  on  ruled  paper  or  a  slate,  we 
run  directly  counter  to  the  principles  of  growth  and 
development  that  nature  has  so  plainly  written  in  his 
constitution.  Must  not  education,  to  be  education  at 
all,  be  in  accord  with  these  principles,  rather  than  in 
opposition  to  them'.'  The  child  of  six  years,  during 
the  lire!  days  of  his  school  life,  chooses  to  make  large 
whole-arm  movements,  rather  than  the  minute  move- 
ments of  the  tinger  muscles.  At  first,  he  requires 
"almost  an  acre"  of  blackboard  space  in  which  to 
write  a  few  sentences.  We  must  train  the  large  shoul- 
der muscles  before  attempting  to  burden  the  tender, 
undeveloped  linger  muscles,  which  are  really  injured 
by  such  too  early  strain  and  involved  activity.'' 

This  eminent  writer  states  that  children  fatigue  more 
readily  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years  than 
at  six  .  r  seven,  and  that  from  six  to  nine  children 
should  be  given  only  such  muscular  exercises  which 
tend  to  produce  "growth  by  animating  the  organic 
activities,  the  breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood."  Writing,  small  writing  in  particular,  re- 
presses breathing  and  circulation.  We  again  say  that 
children  between  the  age  of  six  and  nine  years  should 
not  be  required  to  write  in  a  small  or  restrained  man- 
ner, if  at  all.  Writing  at  these  ages,  we  helieve  to  be 
uncducational. 

The  proper  time  for  physical  training  along  the  lines 
of  gracefulness,  endurance,  quickness,  etc.,  is  between 
the  years  of  nine  and  fourteen.  This  is  when  writing 
should  be  taught  and  acquired  upon  the  proper  basis  of 
perception  and  performance.  And  if  no  habit  of  ex- 
cessive linger  action  were  formed  before  this  period, 
writing  would  be  an  easy  pleasurable  art  to  teach  and 
to  acquire. 

From  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  thirty,  the  highest  pos- 
sible proficiency  is  possible  and  proper.  Let  all-up-to- 
date  teachers  of  practical  writing  join  hands  with  the 
PeNMAK  \nii  \i;ii-i  in  pushing  this  reform  to  the 
front  by  lirsi  agitating  it  and  then  by  putting  it  into 
practice.  Lei  us  cease  to  ignore  the  injustice  done  to 
both  writing  and  child  in  the  primary  grade  by  advo- 
cating it--  writing  and  t.AKHBB  writing  at  that  period 
until  educators  and  people  see  that  writing  in  the  lower 
grades  is  as  unnecessary  as  ii  i>  uneducatiohal.  Chil- 
dren iron  the  ages  of  six  to  ten  need  health  rather 
than   penmanship.     They  need    at    this  time   to  lay  :i 

I idati I    health     upon    which    to    rear    the    super- 
si  met  lire  of  manhood,  intelligence,  and  skill  for  life's 

noblest  dm ies. 


Common    Sense 

The  article  in  our  preceding  issue  entitled  "  Practical  Pen- 
manship in  our  Public  Schools'  by  Mr.  \\  .  X.  Ferris,  Princi- 
pal of  Ferris  Institute  (the  largest  private  school  in  Michi- 
gan). Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  creating  not  a  little  attention. 
And  it  needs  to  create  more,  because  it  contains  truth  and 
courage.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil  of  overtraining  and 
wrong  training  in  writing.  The  superficial  penman  cries 
"more  time  and  training;"  the  educator  says  "less  training." 
As  Mr.  Ferris  suggests,  penmen  and  teachers  of  writing  do 
not  discriminate  between  the  non-professional  and  the  ex- 
pert. The  penman  thinks  every  one  should  be  expert  in  pen- 
manship. Accordingly  he  deals  out  "  muscular  movement," 
and  "speed"  as  tho  his  pupils  were  all  going  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  dexterity  of  their  pens.  Penmen  have  failed  to 
grasp  life  as  a  whole  and  have  thereby  failed  t'o  develop  a 
style  of  writing  suited  to  "complete  living,"  as  Mr.  Ferris 
tersely  put  it  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  penmen  are  broader 
today  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  wider  intelligence  and  more  practical  methods 
in  teaching  writing.  Let  us  havemoresuch  thot  provoking, 
critical,  sensible  papers  as  the  one  spoken  of  above  to  hasten 
the  era  of  legible,  simple  writing  for  the  many,  and  ornate  or 
rapid  writing  for  the  few. 


eopy=  's"  much  is  being  said   in  a  general,  vague 

Books  way  against  copy-books   that  the   impres- 

sion is  very  prevalent  among  penmen  who 
do    not    come   in   contact    with   them   thai    they   are  a 
nuisance,  and  without  any  merit  whatever.     Many  who 
have  cried   loudest  have  turned   about   and    published 
copy-books  themselves.     Others  cry  out  against  them 
but  issue  them  monthly  under   the   guise  of  Penmen's 
Papers.     The  question  is  not  whether  copy-books  are 
failures,    but   whether  the  kind  of  forms   usually  pre- 
sented therein  are  of  the  practical   kind.     Copy-books 
have  failed  to   accomplish   what   they    should   "because 
the  forms  have  been  of  the   pretty    rather  than  of   the 
practical    sort;    because   no   provision   had   been   made 
for  movement  :  and  because  the  teacher  expected  the 
copy-book  to   furnish  not   only   (he   copy   for   imitation 
but  also  the   instruction.      Copy-books   should    be   prac- 
tice books  or  practice  paper  with  copies  of  the  simple, 
sensible    sort     (with    appropriate    exercises)     printed 
thereon.       Whether  the  sheets  are   loose,    padded,    or 
bound   in   book   form   makes  but   little  difference.     <  >r 
whether  the  copy  is  in  the  form  of  a  slip  (clipped  from 
a  penman's  paper),  does  not  change  the  institution  of 
providing   each    pupil    with   a  copy    for  imitation  and 
inspiration,      if  we   did  not   believe   in  copy-books  we 
should    not  publish     the     Penman   AMD    Ahtist.      For 
its  value  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  copies  it  gives,  not 
only  in   script   but   in    lettering,   drawing,   etc.     Copy- 
books are  held    responsible   for   slow,    cramped  writing. 
Is    it    not    the    precise,    pretty,    difficult    copy    usually 
found    there   rather  than   the   book    that    is   responsible 
for  much  of  the  slowness?     The   forms  were   creatures 
of  the  ideal  rather  than  of  the  real.     They  were  models 
of  beauty  rather   than  of  business.     Is   it  any  wonder 
that  slowness  and  erampness  were  the  result?    Then, 
too,  they  were  not  supplemented  by  intelligent    teach- 
ing.      But    the    modern,    up-to-date    copy    or   practice 
book  is  free   from   most    of   the    old    causes   of   failures. 
So,    in    reality,   it    has   Keen   the   kind   rather  than  the 
copy  book  that    has   been  at  fault.      It  is  the   most  prac- 
tical method  as  yet  of  furnishing    each    and  every  pupil 
with  a  uniform,  respectable  band    for  imitation.      I'ntil 
teachers    learn    to    write     better,    copy-books    or    their 
equivalents  are  a  necessity.     And   until    we   evolve  a 
simpler    style     of    writing    than    the    usual     long-loop, 
skillful-capital    sort,   teachers  will    be   unable   to  master 
it     sufficiently    for    copy    purposes.       Text-books     and 
copy  or  practice  hooks  go  hand  in    hand  where  special- 
i-is  are   not   employed — and   they  go  there   advantage- 
ously,  also. 


$1.50 


YOU  ADD?     CORRECTLY?    EVERY  TIME?     NO? 


THE  PERFECTION  ADDING  IHHINE  DOES! 

Thirty  Figures  in  a  straight  column  added  in  twelve  seconds. 
Can  you  do  it  mentally  ? 


(EXACT   SIZE) 


EDITORIALLY  THE  AMERICAN  BANK  REPORT  SAYS:  A  practical  machine  for  adding 
figures.  It  is  beautifully  made  and  adds  any  column  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  accuracy.  One 
should  be  in  every  bank  and  counting  room. 

NOT  A  TOY.  Indispensable  to  every  book-keeper.  Once  used,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
got  along  without  it.     Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.50. 


W.  A.  Clark  Manufacturing  Company, 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


614  Race  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Rapid  UJriting  Bulletin 

Dedicated  to  Good,  Rapid  Ulriting  and  to  mi  Who  Believe  in  Doing  Rather  than  Pretending 

With  a  view  of  finding  how  fast  and  how  well  penmen  can  write  mot  how  fast  some  say  they  can  write]  The  Penman 
and  Artist  solicits  for  publication  and  review  specimens  of  rapid,  business-like  script.  The  specimens  should  contain  about 
thirty  words,  be  written  with  black  ink,  and  carefully  and  honestly  timed.  We  want  facts  and  truth,  not  misrepresentation.  Those 
who  "claim  to  be  able  to  write  so  phenomenally  fast  and  well,  have  now  an  opportunity  to  "show  their  colors"  by  the  side  of  those 
who  say  little,  but  do  more.  State  on  each  specimen  submitted  the  exact  time  in  which  it  was  written.  He  fair  to  yourself  as  well 
as  to  the  profession. 


^  ''I'Uiv.  S^lJ^v- 
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c^C-^i—xa^r?      _^tH--uje-- 
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& 


JL>-\ — t*-^CZ^-i — \~-&JULaa 


ABOUT  26   WORDS   TO    THE    MINUTE,   RECKONING    5    LETTERS    TO    THE   WORD.      THIS    IS    GOOD    SPEED   AND    PLAIN    WRITING. 


C/uazf<7,  JTlcvicA,  JO,  /#?<?. 

Jit  ^-A&^&t/yrip^e,  cm  czpjz&ct/uzrice.  tA<zJ~oS-  co/tl 
aJ-  crrux,  ke^Lew^  (J-  u> /o^>xUUas&,  to-sryzczAZzA  cJ— 
cm  asmAJ/yfa-^A^rtZe^forriiz  tAzzm  ca /re&<cuA&d '  Jhr 
tke,^eJ!a/hy?<a&^07^ri4  srbozvom  ocdj&.. 

Jl n^tA^e-  ot&ed tA&^bwn^p£(Jt&d cm /y?wj  c<m<ed- 

J/cc^ozctcfoTxyf  caA^Ev-/?xeCu/n^l^om/u^£<xnm£o^~' 

tptwe  cJ-  cL^A^ra?7J2^m£wx&rr^rton-£^zJr 

-U^u)  cc/r^crrm ■■  cm,  t^u, /n^Aj-  d#>«ec£ocrn, 

cm  tAj&  /m^2#^cc£u/Us. 

C^czruorvl/'Mru/e. 


Cbe  Hansas  Association 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Kansas 
State  Penmanship  Association  will  be  held  at  Em- 
poria, Kans..  December  9,  1899,  in  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School. 

A  good  program  is  prepared  and  the  usual  good 
time  is  promised.     We  wish  all  could  be  there. 


"Ratz" 

BY   BBI1 11.1;    B  i  mum. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES    FOR    PENMEN    AND 
ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except 
where  express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in 
which  case  carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  —  The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all 
fine  script  work.  Gross  SI. 00,  l4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen — One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross  75c,  %  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  dur- 
able, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has  never 
been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross  75c, 
J4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz.- . .  10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  Si. 00,  J4  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen 
—  A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross 
75c,   %  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  P.  No.  601  Pen 
— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  J-4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  \ , 
Gross  25c,  1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290-  One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Gillott's  crow  Quill  Pen  No.  669  —  Very 

fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  mak- 
ing German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12-num- 
bers  1,  l1.,,  2,  2'2,  3,  3'...,  4, 5  and  6 single 
pointed  and  10,  20  and  30  doable 
pointed 


25c. 
10c. 


Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens 
Holds  2  pens  at  one  time 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder—  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long  and 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  holder 
made.     1  holder. 50c. 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  besl  low- 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen _  50c. 

».,  Gross  ...      $1.10 

'-  Gross XT 

1  Gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder— Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.    1  holder 10c. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  fines! 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100    28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express. $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo  engraving  1  Hot 
tie     . -  ....     30c. 


Arnold's    Japan    Ink— Nearly 
bottle 


pint 


White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle. 
Writing   Paper  —  Finest    12    lb. 


40c. 
25c. 


paper 


made.     960    sheets     per     renin,     ruling 
wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express      ^,'.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above 

mentioned  hut  10  1b.  per  ream.    1  ream 
bj    express  $1.85 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money  t<> 
be  bad.    l  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  fur  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  ...  35c. 

100  fine  white  ._  35c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.35 

Win  n   you   need    anything    in   our  line 

write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost 

anything  and  save  yon  money. 

Cash  must   accompany  all   orders.      1'riees 
are   too  low  to    keep  accounts,     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zam;k  &  BLOSBB. 
Columbus,  1 1 


Be  Sure  to  Get 

The 

Perry 

Pictures 

BEWARE  OF  1H1ITRTI0NS! 


This  Picture  does  not  show  their  real  beauty.     Send  tor  samples  as  advertised 

FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 


Art  Books 
for  Christmas 

Pictures 

for  Christmas 


ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more 


Poets,  Musicians,  Painters, 
Great  Paintings,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  Historical  Pic- 
tures. Scenes  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  Madonnas,  etc. 

Send  two  2-cent 
stamps  TO-DAY 

for  32-page  1899  Catalog,  Il- 
lustrated, containing  ten  full 
size  pictures.  Regular  price 
ten  cents.  It  will  aid  you  in 
selecting  Christmas  Gifts. 


YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 


At  other  limes  cheaper 
and  inferior  goods  may 
do,  but  for  gifts  we  want 


& 


See  that  the  name 

THE 

PERRY 

PICTURES 

is  upon  every  picture 


* 


A  Beautifully 
Illustrated  Magazine 
and  Premium  Set  of 
100  Pictures 
for  Christmas 

1400    SUBJECTS 

We  pay  all  postage. 


=  TTHE>     PERRY     ^RT     BOOKS 

CHOICE  GIFT  BOOKS.  Just  what  you  want  for  Holiday  Gifts.  Price,  25  and  35  cents. 


GREAT  ARTISTS 

Each  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
artist's  life  and  work  by  Miss  Irene 
Weir  or  by  Mr.  James  Frederick  Hop 
kins,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  beautiful 
reproductions  of  his  paintings.  The 
size  is  5  1-2  by  &  inches. 

Reynolds,         Corot,  Landseer, 

Rembrandt,      Raphael.       Burne-  Jones, 
Durer,  Millet.  Botticelli. 

Giotto,  Rosa  Monheur, 

Drawings  by  Italian  Masters. 

Price,  35  cents  each 

Three  in  one  Package  for  $l.oo. 

Send  for  at  least  one  copy  at  once,  and 
vou  mav  want  a  dozen  for  Holiday 
Gifts. 


BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOKS 

At  25  Cents  Each 

Each  consists  of  fifteen  pictures  and 

cover,   tied   with  silk   cord.      You  will 

like  them. 

Poets  and  Their 

Scenes  in  the  Life 

Homes 

of  Christ 

Authors  and  Their 

Life  of  Christ,  Hot 

Homes 

wann.  Part  I. 

Art  Gallery,  English 

Life  of  Christ,  Hot'- 

Art  Gallery,  French 

mann.  Part  II. 

Greek  Sculpture 

Madonnas 

Musicians 

Landscapes 

Rome 

Old  Masters 

England 

Children 

France 

Dogs 

Venice 

Greece 

SCHOOL   SOUVENIR 

The  mo9t  beautiful  school  souvenir 
ever  published  at  the  price. 

Price.  10  cents  each.  To  teachers 
only,  IS  lor  $1  00;  each  additional 
one,  5  cts.  additional. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING 

For  pupils  and  others  at  Christmas. 
Seven  pictures  and  cover  5  1-3  by  8 
inches. 

10  cents  per  copy  To  teachers  only, 
IS  for  $1.00;  each  additional  copy 
7  cts.  additional. 


November  30  is  the  Last  Day  of  our  Great  Premium  Offer  of 

THE  PERRY  MAGAZINE,  One  Year  (monthly  except  July  and  Augusti,  Price  $1.00,  and  the  Premium  Set  of 

ONE  HUNDRED  PERRY  PICTURES,  Price,  $1.00 


A.11     I^or     $1.40 


Positively  not  an  order  will  be  filled  at  that  price  after  orders  mailed  to  us  on  Nov 
—2  Oct.  number  of  this  paper.    The  Magazine  and  this  Set  of  Pictures  make  a  ft.  "<   . 
Nov.  30  and  we  will  mail  the  Magazine  and  100  pictures  just  before  Christmas  if  you  prefer,  and  so  direct 


30.    Send  to-day.     See  list  of  the  Premium  Pictures  in 


-day.    o__ 
the  Oct.  number  of  this  paper.    The  Magazine  arid  this  Set  of  Pictures  make  a  S«tri/i/«i  Christmas  Sift.     You  may  send  your  order  before 


Send  three  2  cent  stamps  to-day  for  new  32  page  1899  Catalog,  illustrated  with  ten  full  size  pictures  i  regular  price  10  cents  i  and  these  six 
pictures  besides,  on  paper  5  1-2  by  8  inches,  during  November:  Christmas  Chimes,  Nativity.  Holy  Night,  Baby  Stuart,  St.  Cecilia,  (jooa 
Shepherd.    The  Catalog  will  aid  you  in  selecting  Christmas  Gifts. 

Be  Sure  to  mention  PENMAN  AND  ARTIST 


Address   THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


Boston  Office,  TREM0NT  TEMPLE. 
New  York  Office,  76  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Box  21,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Send  all  Mail  Orders 
to  the  Maiden  Office. 


^|c  make 
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Half 

-Tones. 

Zinc 

Etchings, 

Wood 

Cuts  and 

Wax 

Engravings 

Established  1861 
+ 

the 

fiighest 

Quality 


341-351  Dearborn  Street. 


Tor  fiu$ine$$  goiieges. 
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Reproduction  of  shorthand  notes  anc 
penmanship  a  specialty 


You  Know  .  .  . 

ZANER  &  BLQSER 

.  .  .  Don't  You  ? 

Well,  then  von  know  thai  The  Zanerian 
Comnendium  of  Business  Penmanship  is  all 
right.  Zaner  &  Bloser  made  it  ;  we  pub- 
lish it.  Only  50c  per  copy  this  month 
Hundreds  have  been  sold  for  $1.00  per  eoj>j 
and  they  are  worth  it.  Get  your  order  in 
early.        Rowland  A:   Rogers,  Pubs., 

V.  M.  C.  A.  Kldg..  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Worth  $25 


To  any  Am 
interested  in 


Send  25c  .  .  . 

For  Specimens  of 
and   pointers   on 

.  .  .DESIGNING  .  .  . 

Consisting  of  Dozens  of  Valuable  Commer- 
cial Designs  and  practical,  modern 
styles  of  lettering. 
D.  L.  STODDARD, 
326  W.  Raymond  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 


A  6rand  Opportunity  for  Teachers. 

With    our    Enterprise    Stereopticon    and 
Giant    Light    Outfit,   you    can    give    Illus- 
trated Lectures  in  your  School  Koom.     W) 
furnish  a  complete  outfit  with  everytb 
ready  to  start    into  business  ,(:    once,  tbi 
small  amount  of  money      The  work  is  ens 
strictly  high  class  and  requires  no  previous 
experience.     Write    for    Catalog   with   fat 
particulars. 

CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO.. 

225  Dearborn  St.    Chicago 


LEARN  MORE    #    #     EARN  MORE 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an  education  that  will  make 
your  services  more  valuable  — that  will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  it 
you.  Write  for  free  book  showing  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the  Nations 
Correspondence  Institute  in  any  of  the  following  Departments  or  Schools  of  which  th 
Institute  is  composed  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,  ENGINEERING,  JOURNALISM,  SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.     Will  not  interfere  with    your   present    employment.     \  ou 

may  make  small  monthly  payments.     A  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading 

Colleges  and  Universities,  will  teach  you.     You   can    study  one   subject   or  take  a  complete 

course.     Everything  is 

...  Tauglit  t>>'  Mail  .  .  . 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.     Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  will  prepare  you 
to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.     An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  xchii 
are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request.     Address — 

National  Correspondence  Institute,  second  national  bank  bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  JEWETT! 

NOT  IN  THE  TRUST! 


Writes  and  SHADES  75  letters  to  the  line,  writes 
STRAIGHT  on  ruled  lines,  has  automatic  type- 
cleaning  brush,  and  is  the  best  manifolder  and 
stencil  maker.  The  Jewett  anti-friction  ball-bear- 
ing carriage    jtjtjtjtjtjljtjtjt 

"Beats  the  World. 


*  It  has  the  lightest  touch  to  keys  and  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator.     Mechanically  correct  and 

*  built  for  the  demands  of  REAL  business.     We  challenge  comparison  with  the  "  Trust."     ■.•*     Jt 

*  Machines  placed  on  trial  and  other  makes  taken  in  trade.     Correspondence  solicited     J*     ."*     ■.** 

^  Catalogue  for  the  Asking. 

*  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  THE   FRANKLIN    BICYCLE  CO., 
Jjl                   COLUMBUS,  O.  Agents  Central   ami   Northern  Ohio 
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DO  YOU  USE  PENCILS? 

If  so  you 
want  the 
Unique  Pe  li- 
cit Sharpener. 
The  neatest, 
most  com 
plete  little 
pocket  article 
ever  invented. 
Exactsize  and 
shape  of  cut. 
Never    out    of 

order  and  always  ready  to  use.     Mailed  to 

your  address  on  receipt  of  35c.  ;  3  for  $1.00. 

C.  M.  VANDERVOORT,  204  E.  119St..  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention    this    paper    and    make  money 

orders  payable  at  Station  L,  New  York  City. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

Xos.  1,  170.  S03,  OH  E.  F.,  106S. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

N.  is,  658  ( Crow  yuill  1 ,  290, 291, 837, 85(1  and  1000. 
FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.4tM.  :JS2,  (Vi:S  E.  F..  Dll  E.  F.,  1044.  1047,  Infill, 
and  Court-House  Series  1064,  1065, 1066. 

FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  1045,  1046.  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067. 

FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos. 294,339;  stub  PointsSJ9, 1008, 1043, 1071,1083. 
OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

Sold  Medals  Paris  Exposition,  1873  and  1839. 
And  THE    AWARD    AT   CHICAGO,    1893. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

Joseph  Gillott  -  Sons,  91  John  Street,  New  Tori. 


Something  New  in  Embellished  Cards 

For  Penmen  and  Card  Writers.    To 
introduce  theni.will  send  you  100 
cards,  assorted  designs  and  colors, 
for  60c.    Samples,  etc.,  10c. 
Address  W.  B.  CALDWELL. 

710  Church  St.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

If  vou  want  to  become  an 

EXPERT  PENMAN 
Vou  should  have 

EXPERT  PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION 
Don't  waste  a  good  deal  of  time— and  per- 
haps become   discouraged   altogether — by 
practicing  alone,  but  enroll  with  us  at  once 
and  make  every  stroke  count.   Circular  free. 
WESTERN   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
OF  PENMANSHIP. 
C3-EJ.EEIT,    COLOEADO. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  SIMPLIFIED 

VERTICAL   PENMANSHIP. 

The  Latest.    The  Best.    The  Easiest. 

It  contains  24  slips  1x7  inches  with  copies 
on  one  side  and  instructive  text  <>n  the 
other.  It  is  a  series  of  graded  lessons  for 
home  students  and  class  vise.  The  forms 
and  instructions  are  sensibly  simple  and 
simply  sensible  Price,  postpaid.  50  cents. 
Address, 

ZANER  &   BLOSER 

COLUMBUS.    OHIO. 
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DUCATMN 

BY  MAIL 


Thousands  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  &  po- 
eitionti     through 


oar  system  of 

in  at  raction 


ttif  Iriitig-s  errrn'd  pxr 

•  i-c-nh    fur    this    |uir- 

pose  at  u 

1  cos i  of 

j)#22o,000 

i  lonraei    uf 

Steam, 

Elect  rieal, 

Mechanical  or  Civil  Km- 
'  gineerinff;  Chemistry  ;  Mining  , 
_\I'-r  1 1 finical  and  Architei  t  ur&j 
Drawing.  Surveying;  Plumbing  ^Architecture:  M.-tal 
Patr.Tu  Draftinc  ;  Prospeol  iuf  .  Bi-ukL.t  ping  ,  Suort- 
hfiii'I,  English  Branches. 

tO  A  UflWTU  i  »Jafora  College  Education  at  Home. 
tfZ  H  mUni  n  afiOa  Stadenta  and  (.raduatea. 


Circular  FKr  I 


Mull    subject  you  wImIi   t<»ntii(1*. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Cj  i  275  Ccrant.,.1.  ;»a. 


*  Money  is  lhro<wn  A^ay 

When  you  buy  a  Type- 
writer that  is  not  built  on 
accepted  scientific  princi- 
ples. Suchamachinelvill 
eat  itself  up  in  repair  bills 
and  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance 

The.... 

Smith  ''Premier 
Typewriter 

is  constructed  on  the  best  known  scientific  principles,  is  of 
simple  parts,  is  the  most  durable  machine  made  and  the  most 
economical  to  buy 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 


cAsk  for  Art  Catalogue* 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

We  have  had  more  demands  for  good 
teachers  than  we  eotild  supply.  Co-OPERA- 
TIVE  Plan.  Write  for  particulars.  Regis- 
ter early  and  represent  us,  School  proper- 
ties bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE. 

Cumberland,  Md. 


25c 


A     BARGAIN 


25c 


I  will  send  the  Bankers'  Business  Writer, 
containing  50  up-to-date  lessons  in  rapid 
business  writing,  retail  price  50c,  and  the 
Penman's  Dictionary  which  contain-  over 
3,'  00  of  the  best  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  developing  a  b  mdvs  riting.  alpha 
helically  arranged  for  instant  use,  retail 
price  25c,  Both,  while  tbev  last,  for  onlv 
25c.  E.  0.  SNOW,  Rutland.  Vt 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN    USE 


j  >    tSTERBROOKfcCO. 
-  PROFESSIONAL  PEN 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXHUMED  AND  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBR00K  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


AND 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


BOOK-KEEPERS,   LOOK! 


SI 


Si 


Designed  to  use  either  Steel  or  Gold   Pen.      A  new  invention  for  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and 
Business  College  Students,     Ml  parts  made  of  the  best  of  hard  rubber.    The  cut  is  ?„  size  Qf 
Holder     Two  styles  of  Pen  Cap :    one  like  cut,  the  other  tapering.    Anj    ordinar>    businet" 
sict-l  pen  can  be  used      Von  simply  shove  the  pen  into  the  Holder  same  as  into  a  common  par 
holder,  and  it  is  readj   for  use,     Following are  a  few   of  the  kinds  of  pens  that  maj  be  used 
Esterbrook's    Double    Elastic    No.   135,    Falcon  048,   Stub  313,  tiillott's   No*    849,  6  1,  Zanerianl 
Buslnes  Pen,    Hold   Pens,  Nos.  t  and  B.    To  Introduce  them,  will  sc'ini  two  for  $1.50  or  thrael 
for$2.00    Descriptive  circular  for  stamp.     Lddresa  J.  F.   rHifZLI-.k. 

Agents  wantt  d  Butler,  na 
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Whole  No.  23. 


Che  fourth  Himu.il  meeting  of  the 

Commercial  Ceacbers'  Federation 

Convened  in  Chicago,  111.,  J>eceinber  2(5,  and  ad- 
journed December  29,  1899.  All  in  all,  it  was  the  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held.  The  speakers  were  rep- 
resentative men  of  their  special  lines  and  proved  to  he 
men  of  brains  as  well  as  of  business.  Business  educa- 
tion occupies  :i  higher  position  today  because  of  this 
meeting  —  a  position  made  possible  only  thru  associ- 
ation of  its  promoters. 

The  husiness  and  shorthand  sections  were  the 
largest,  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  thoroly  success- 
ful. Much  valuable  information  was  epitomized  and 
given.  The  penmanship  section  was  as  enthusiastic 
as  any,  and  tolerant  to  a  large  degree  to  its  '*  many 
men  of  many  minds." 

No  previous  program  of  the  various  associations  and 
of  the  Federation  was  so  completely  and  successfully 
carried  out,  much  of  which  was  due  to  the  untiring, 
unselfish,  intellectual,  enthusiastic,  discriminating 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Mr.  E.  K.  Warlord,  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Commercial 
High  School.' 

The  one  overshadowing  event  was  the  banquet.  It 
proved  a  wonderful  feast  for  body  and  soul.  Shop 
talk  was  abandoned,  good  fellowship  prevailed,  and 
brilliant  minds  gave  forth  mental  food  for  reflection 
and  assimilation.  The  bant j net,  alone,  was  worth 
going  to  Chicago  to  enjoy.  The  wonder  now  is,  how 
we  got  along  without  it  heretofore.  We  surely  cannot 
hereafter. 

The  good  these  meetings  accomplish  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  experienced  coming  in  contact  with  the 
enthusiastic  ;  the  conservative  with  the  radical  ;  the 
old  with  the  young  ;  the  narrow  with  the  broad  ;  the 
theorist  with  the  intensely  practical,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  each.  From  such  associations  come  forth 
stronger  men,  better  balanced  men,  more  sensible  men, 
more  intelligent  men,  ami  more  sociable  men.  And,  by 
men,  we  also  mean  women,  the  better  of  the  two. 

Such  men  as  Ferris,  Williams,  Brown,  Gay  lord, 
Springer,  Howe,  Ilealev,  Lord,  Shaw,  Marshall, 
1 1  earn- v,  Warr,  Palmer,  < iieFFenian,  Miller,  Mehan,  and 
many  others,  are  well  worth  knowing  —  worth  many 
times  the  cost  to  attend.  In  fact,  if  such  men  are  not 
worth  seeing  and  hearing,  life  isn't  worth  much.  And 
wc  wouldn't  give  much  tor  the  fellow  who  fails  to 
attend  all  such   meetings  whenever  he  can. 


Program  of  the  Federation 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   DECEMBER   26 

1.     Musical  Program. 

3.     Address  of  Welcome,  Alexander  H.  Revolt,  Chicago. 

3.  Response,  R.  J.  Shoemaker. 

4.  President  Palmer's  Address.  It  was  replete  with  infor- 
mation and  stated  that  the  business  school  was  a  boon  to  all 
who  had  limited  educational  advantages.  Recommended 
actual  business  shorthand  departments,  localization  of  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping  to  suit  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
conditions,  restoration  of  exhibit  of  publications  by  publish 
ers  at  the  Federation,  etc. 

5.  Greeting  from  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass. 

6.  Reports  from  Chairman  of  Committees, "etc. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON 

1.  Address  by  James  H.  Eckles,  Chicago,  Comptroller  of 
Currencv  during  administration  of  President  Cleveland. 

2.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  "The  Man  Behind 
the  School." 

3.  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111.,  "  How  to  Popularize  Business 
Kducation." 

EVENING 

.  Business  Meeting,  Election  of  Officers  for  1900,  etc.;  W.  C. 
Stevenson,  President;  J.  E.  King,  Vice  President;  G.  W. 
Brown,  Secretary;  W.  F.  Giesseman,  Treasurer.  Executive 
Committee:  C.  R.  Weirs,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Norman  P.  Hefflev 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Faust.  Mt  Vernon,  O.;  C.  C.  Marshall, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Chairman.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  selected 
for  the  place  of  meeting  in  1900. 

THURSDAY    AKTKRNOON 

1.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Toronto.  Ontario  "The  Value  of  Profes- 
sional Co-operation."  This  was  a  valuable  contribution,  as  it 
disclosed  information  concerning  the  way  the  schools  of 
Canada  are,  thru  association,  elevating  the  standard  of  busi- 
ness education.  In  this  particular  they  are  ahead  of  our  own 
schools,  and  we  will  do  well  to  learn  from  them. 

2.  Discussion  by  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  N.  V 

3.  C.  C.  Marshall.  '*The  Relations  of  Language  Training  to 
Successful  Business  Life." 

4.  A.  S.  Hcaney,  Providence,  R.  I.,  "One  Year  iti  Practical 
English." 

FRIDAY    AFTKRNOON 

1.  Charles  T.  Yerkes.  Chicago.  "A  Business  Education  in 
Connection  with  Public  Schools." 

2.  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany.  N.  V.,  "Shall  the  Business  Course 
Afford  a  Foundation  for  Business  Life  or  a  Special  Training 
for  Clerical  Duties?  "     (This  paper  was  read  by  I.  O.  Crissy.) 

3.  G.  \V.  Brown,  "  A  Summer  Normal  for  Commercial 
Teachers." 

4.  Reports,  Business  Meeting,  etc. 

5.  Resolutions  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  0.  M.  Powers, 
proprietor  of  The  Metropolitan  Business  College,  in  whose 
Building  the  meeting  was  held  ;  to  the  Chicago  pruss  ;  :  ml  lo 
The  Practical  Age.  Western  Penman,  and  Penman's  Art 
Journal  for  announcements 

The  papers  and  speeches  were  timely,  able,  elevating,  and 
practical.  The  interest  was  intense  and  sustained  from  start 
to  finish.  President  Elliott,  of  Harvard,  was  unmercifully 
scored  by  G.  W.  Brown,  the  champion  of  commercial  educa 
tion,  for  having  criticised  the  so-called  business  colleges. 


W.     T.   BOOKMYER.     PRES  T    BUSINESS 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION  FOR  1899. 


L.  L.  WILLIAMS.  PRES  T  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL  MANAGERS'  ASSOCIATION 
FOR    1900. 


J.   C.   WALKER.   PRES  T   BUSINESS 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION     FOR     1900. 


Program   of   the    Western    Penmen's    and    Public 

School  Writing  and  Drawing  teachers.' 

Associations 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER   27.      FORENOON 

1.  President  Crandle's  Address.  It  contained  much  sensible 
thot,  and  suggested  the  need  of  that  kind  of  instruction  in 
writing  m  the  public  schools  that  would  lead  to  and  connect 
with  the  kind  desired  in  business  schools.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  the  two  associations  named 
above.  By  request,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  to 
formulate  resolutions  concerning  the  same,  and,  as  a  conse 
quenee,  the  two  associations  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the 

Penmanship  Ceachers'  Association 

2.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  "  Characteristics  of  the  Handwriting  of 
many  Countries;  Comparisons  and  Reflections."— His  con- 
clusions were  :  1,  Hand  engraved  copies;  2,  Finger  movement 
required:  3.  Simplicity  and  speed  not  united;  4.  Shade  and 
flourishes  common  ;  5,  so  copy  books  in  any  language  imparts 
the  essential  attributes  of  writing  advocated  by  American 
writing  teachers  of  today. 

AFTERNOON 

1.  President  Miss  L.  ViolaWaller's  Address,  contained  many 
helpful  t  hots  along  writing  and  art  lines  and  was  well  received. 

2.  D.  S.  Hill,  "  Business  versus  Vertical  Writing,"  proved  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  rapid  slant  writing  for  busi- 
ness purposes;  vertical,  in  his  opinion,  being  slow  and  freak- 
ish, as  well  as  a  social  fad. 

3  A.  H.  Hinman,  "  Penmanship  as  a  Profession,"  believed 
that  penmanship  of  today,  to  a  large  degree,  served  as  a 
means  rather  than  as  an  end.  He  dwelt  entertainingly  upon 
the  past  and  indicated  the  need,  at  the  present  day,  of  pen- 
men being  able  to  teach  and  do  other  things  as  well.'  He  then 
called  upon  Mr.  Zaner,  who  responded,  and  suggested  means 
by  which  the  penmen  of  today  made  the  profession  profitable 

EVENING 

Business  nutting  and  election  of  the  following  officers  for 
1900:  t  has.  A.  Fttust,  President:  J.  C.  Olson,  Vice  President- 
II.  S.  Hill,  Secretary  ;  Burt  German,  J.  F.  Fish,  C.  E.  Towne. 
Executive  Com  in  it  tee. 

THUltSDAT,    DECEMBER    28.      FORENOON 

1.  W  ('.  Stevenson,  "Writing  for  Use."  After  a  talk  re- 
pletc  wiih  vigorous  and  definite  statements,  he  formed  the 
tn.  rubers  of  the  association  into  a  writing  class  to  test  their 
speed  and  skill.  The  results  of  which  are  promised  for  publi- 
cation We  hope,  thereby,  to  see  how  well  and  how  fust  our 
shining  lights  can  write. 

2.  A.  C.  Faust.  "Automatic  Pen  Work."  Hints  and  illus- 
trations were  given  as  to  the  use  of  this  unique  instrument 
ami  sonic  beautiful  specimens  displayed  by  students. 

i  II.  F.  Williams,  "Practical  Writing."  This  proved  one 
of  the  most  liberal,  intellectual  papers  read  before  the  asso 
ciation      We  hope  to  present  it  in  full  in  the  near  future. 

■1.  C  P.  Zaner,  "The  Root  of  and  Remedv  for  Poor  Writing 
in  the  I'ublic  Schools." 

AFTERNOON 

1.  Miss  Clara  Emeus,  "  Penmanship  in  Graded  Schools." 
The  paper  read  proved  thotful  as  well  as  practical  and  indi- 
cated that  she  was  familiar  with  actual  school  room  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Burt  German.  "  Pen  Lettering."  Mr.  German  divided 
his  time  and  requested  others  to  present  various  phases  of 
the  subject,  each  one  being  given  live  minutes.  Mr.  German, 
text  lettering;  Mr  Faust,  shaded  base-lettering;  Mr.  Olson, 
marking  style;  Mr  Zaner.  engrossing;  Mr.  Hinman,  artistic 
lettering       Ml  illustrated  their  remarks  upon  the  blackboard. 

3.  C  A.  Wetzel,  "  Light  and  Shade."  lie  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  brush  from  the-  Brst  year  in  the  primary  grades,  and 
exhibited  specimens  of  his  pupils' work  thai  illustrated  the 
fact  thai  he  was  developing  ideas  of  an  I  abilitv  to  pro. luce 
beauty  real  beaut}  beamy  that  was  harmonious  in  form 
an  I  color. 


4.  J.  F.  Fish,  "  Muscular  Movement."  He  presented  the 
subject  from  a  business  college  standpoint  and  did  it  in  an 
up-to-date,  popular  manner. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    29.      MORNING 

1.  W.  F.  Giesseman.  "  How  Much  Should  a  Teacher  of  Writ- 
ing Know  Besides  Penmanship  ?  "  He  said,  "One  must  know- 
more  than  enough  to  fill  a  position  in  order  to  know  enough 
to  fill  it  successfully."  He  gave  a  sound,  sensible  talk  thru- 
out  —  one  all  should  have  beard.  Mr.  Gaylord  convincingly 
and  enthusiastically  clinched  the  subject  and  demonstrated 
still  more  conclusively  the  need  of  a  good,  general  education 
as  a  foundation  for  penmen  as  well  as  for  others. 

2.  B.  P.  Drake,  "  Movement  as  a  Foundation."  He  thot 
movement  should  be  begun  in  the  primary  grades  and  thai  it 
could  be  successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools 

3  A.  N  Palmer,  "  Copy  Books  Condemned."  He  believed 
that  any  one  who  could  handle  copy  books  successfully  could 
teach  writing  without  them,  and  that  if  there  were  no  copy- 
books teachers  would  learn  to  teach  the  subject  successfully. 
He  treated  the  subject  in  his  usual  fluent,  enthusiastic,  char- 
acteristic manner. 

4.  H.  E.  Brock,  "  Designing."  Mr.  Brock,  of  Chicago,  gave 
some  practical  hints  and  illustrations  upon  the  subject,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Holme,  Director  of  the  School  of  Illus- 


C.    N.    CRANDI.b.    CHICAGO,    III...    FKfcSlDENT  WESTERN    PENMEN  S 
ASSOCIATION,     1899. 
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tration,  Chicago,  who  graphically,  by  tongue  and  chalk,  con 

veyed  the  facts  and  forces  of  newspaper  illustrating. 

AFTEKN«>«>N 

1.  J.  F.  Barnhart,  "  Vertical  Writing.*'  Mr.  It.  handled  the 
subject  as  it  has  never  before  been  bandied  at  a  penmen's  con- 
vention. He  did  the  snbjecl .  himself,  and  the  profession  just  ice 
Friend  and  foe  alike  admired  his  courageous  presentation  of 
the  subject.  One  who  asked  him  if  he  wore  a  number  one 
hat  learned  by  the  quickness  of  his  reply  ;  "  No,  neither1  do  I 
wear  a  wash  tub."  thai  vertical  was  not  much  slower  or  less 
trenchant  than  lightning  itself.  Facts,  not  theoretic  argu- 
ment, were  his  stock  in  trade.  lie  taught  the  same  move 
nients  in  vertical  as  in  slant  writing. 

Discussion,  questions  and  answers  followed  many  papers 
and  talks.  All  in  all,  the  meeting  was  a  success.  General 
good  feeling  prevailed.  Liberality  grew  as  I  lie  meeting  pro 
greased.  Discussions  were  frequent,  but  silways  friendly,  in 
the  rooms,  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  hotel  lobby. 


members  of  the  Penmatrsbip  Ceacbers' 
Association 

C.  \.  Faust,  Chicago,  HI  :  C.  N.  C  ran  die,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  F. 

Fish.  Chicago,  111.;  A.  II.  Hinman.  Worcester  Mass.;  J.  B. 
McConkie,  Green  Hay.  Wis.;  W.C  Stevenson,  Emporia,  Kans.; 
\Y.  P.  Gtesseraan,  Des  Moines,  iowa;  B.  F.  Williams,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  N.  H.  ('lose,  Secor,  III.;  F.  E.  Merriam. 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Bert  German,  Fremont,  Ohio;  C.  P.  Zaner, 
Columbus,  Ohio  ;  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons.  Kans.;  I).  S.  Hill,  Evans 
ville.  Ind  ;  K.  E.  Salser.  Emporia  Kans.;  A.  W.  Lesley,  (  hicago, 
111.;  A.  X.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa:  J.  W.  Kinsley,  New- 
York.  X.  \\:  G.  E.  Nettleton,  Mankato,  Minn.;  J.  C.  V.  Corn- 
wall, Chicago,  III.;  X. -.1.  Biever.  Owatonna.  Minn.;  O.  A. 
Whitmer.  Curdsville,  Kv.:  F.  I),  i  ross.  Oshkosh,  •*  is.;  A.  C 
Grimes,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  P.  Hostetler,  La  Pa/..  Ind.:  P.  Rit- 
ner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  Clara  Emens,  Loekport,  XT.  V.;  B.  F. 
Drake.  Xashville.  Tenn.;  C.  E.  Towne,  Zanesville.  Ohio  ;  Miss 
Merand  Waller,  Miss  L.  Viola  Waller.  Charles  City,  Iowa; 
J.  F.Barnhait,  Akron,  Ohio;  G.  W.  Brown.  Peoria.  111.;  R.  A. 
Grant.  Rockford,  111.;  J.  s,  McMiniemee,  Princeton.  III.; 
C.  A.  Wetzel,  Sterling.  HI 


Program    of   the    Business   Ceacbers'   Association 

WEDNESDAY,    DECBHBBB    27.      FORENOON 

1.     President  T.  W.  Bookmyer's  Address. 

J.  C.  B.  Potter,  Jr.,  "Opening  and  Closing  of  Corporation 
Rooks.  " 

3.  C  P.  Zaner.  "Why  Most  People  Write  Poorly.— The 
Remedy." 

AFTERNOON 


1.     J.  W.  Warr. 
not  ?  " 


'  Is  Modern  Business  Ethical': 

EVENING 


If  not,  wh\ 


1.  Business  meeting  and  election  of  the  following  officers  for 
1900:  J.  C.Walker,  President ;  D.  W.  Springer,  Vice-President ; 
J.  A.  Hiner,  Secretary.  W.  S.  Fry,  Byron  Horton,  J.  Bolyn, 
Executive  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER    28.      FORENOON 

1.  J.  D.  Brunner,  "How  Much  Time  Should  be  Devoted 
Proportionately  to  the  Different  Commercial  Branches?  " 

2.  A.  E.  Hortenstein,  "How  to  Secure  Results  in  Spelling 
and  Correspondence." 

3.  J.  A.  Lyons,  "  What  Constitutes  a  Proper  Training  for  a 
Commercial  Teacher?"  v 

4.  W.  N.  Ferris,  "A  Course  of  Reading  for  Commercial 
Teachers." 

AFTERNOON 

1.  George  P.  Lord.  "What  Policy  Shafl  Business  Colleges 
Adopt  Toward  Commercial  High  Schools  in  Order  to  Best 
Maintain  their  Positions  in  Educational  Wrork?" 

2.  Query  Box.     Round  Table  Discussion. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER    29.       FORENOON 

1.  M.  G.  Rohrbough.  "Standard  of  Scholarship  Required 
for  a  Diploma."  "Is  Uniform  Examination  for  Business 
Colleges  Practicable  or  Desirable?" 

2.  I.  O.  Crissy,  Inspector  Business  Education  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  "The  Standard  of  Graduation  of  Com- 
mercial Students  Fixed  by  the  State  of  New  York." 

3.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  "The  Development  of  the  Principles  of 
Debit  and  Credit. 

AFTERNOON 

1.     H.  M.  Rowe,  "The  Balance  Sheet   and  Some  Special  Ac 
counts." 

Discussion,  questions,  and  answers  followed  nearly  all 
papers.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. It  clearly  demonstrated  that  teachers  of  business  educa- 
tion stand  on  a  level  with  teachers  of  other  departments  of 
educational  work.  Enthusiasm  ran  high  but  it  did  not  run 
toward  fanaticism.  Brains  as  well  as  purpose  predominated. 
It  is  our  opinion  no  better  session,  if  as  good,  was  ever  held. 


MR.    ALEXANDER    H.     REVELL.    CHICAGO.    WHO     DELIVERED    THE 
ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME. 


members  of  the  Business  teachers' 
Association 

J.  C.  Walker,  Danville,  111.:  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky. 
Ohio;  E.  E  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass.:  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich;  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111.;  Wm.  Lueders. 
Sterling.  111.;  C  B.  Potter,  Jr.  Peoria.  111.;  J.  J.  Krider, 
i  anton,  Ohio;  W.  S.  McKinney,  Chicago.  111.:  W".  N.  Ferris, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  F.  H  Harper.  Saginaw.  Mich.;  E.  F. 
Quintal,  Bloomington,  111.;  W.  F.  Caldwell,  Galesburg.  111. ; 
U.  S.  Frye,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  R.  Whetster,  Lincoln,  IH.  ; 
M.  H.  Lockver,  Evansvillc.  Ind  ;  A.  E  Hortenstein,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.*;  Carl  C.  Marshall,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.;  Bryon 
Haughton,  New  York;  S.  D.  VanBenthuysen,  Onarga,  111.; 
Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.;  E.  H.  Fritch,  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
W.  H.  Carrier,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Moses  Puterbaugh,  Peru.  Ind  ; 
J.  E.  Karns,  Rockford.  111.  ;  J.  O.  Crissy,  Albany.  X.  Y.  ;  O.  P. 
DeLand,  Appleton,  Wis. ;  E.  S.  Chapman.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  ; 
A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton,  Ohio;  A.  A.  Gonsolley.  Lanioni,  Iowa; 
E.  L.  Miller,  Indianola,  Iowa;  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  R.  A.  Grant,  Rockford.  111.;  Joseph  Nelson,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  :  J.  A.  Hiner,  Louisville,  K\  .  ;  A.  S.  Heaney,  Provi 
dence,  R.  I. :  Wm.  C.  Stevenson,  Emporia.  Kans  ;  A.  L. 
Trenorv,  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  W.  H.  Whigam,  Chicago,  111  ;  D.  G. 
Bolevn.  Peoria,  111.:  II.  M  Rowe.  Baltimore.  Md  ;  H.  D. 
Harris,  Baltimore.  Md. :  J.  W.  Warr.  Moline,  111.  ;  L.  L  Wil- 
liams, Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  G.  E.  King.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa; 
A.  WT.  Dudley,  Chicago.  111.;  M.  L.  Musick,  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Enos  Spencer.  Louisville.  Kv.  :  J.  D.  Brunner,  Marion.  Ind.; 
W.  H.  Callow,  Elgin.  111.;  V.  G.  Moore.  Springfield,  111.; 
R.  J.  Shoemaker.  Fall  River,  Mass.  :  C.S.Clark.  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  B.  F.  Hart.  Moline,  111..  W.  F.  Parsons,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.;  A.  C.  Gegenheimer,  Naper ville,  111  :  W.  T.  Boone, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  X.  L.  Richmond,  Kankakee,  111.;  .1.  W. 
Kaufman.  V \\  Martinsville,  W.  Va.;  A.  D.  Humbert.  Ruck 
ford.  111.:  F.  C.  Keach,  Jacksonville.  111.;  E.  T.  Overend, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  :  T.  B.  Moore.  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  A.  C.  Goulding, 
Chicago.  111.:  O.  M.  powers.  Chicago,  111.;  J.  A.  Lyons.  Chi- 
cago, 111  ;  S.  II.  Goodyear,  Chicago  111  ;  H.  M  Owen.  De- 
catur, III.:  W.  H.  Shaw,  Toronto,  Out.:  M.  G.  Rohrbough. 
Omaha.  Nebr. ;  R.  Y.  Coffey,  Ottawa.  111.  W.  W.  Wightman, 
Chicago.  111.  :  F.  E.  Merriam.  Dubuque,  la.  :  C  W  Benton, 
Yalparaiso.  Ind.  ;  Miss  G.  L.  Fleming,  College  Springs,  Iowa  ; 
S.  L.  Oliver,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


»p* 


w.   l.    musick.    ffest   shorthand 
teachers'  association  for  1900. 


H.     G.     HEALEY.     PRES  T     SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION   FOR   1899. 


C.     A.      FAUST.      PRES  T      PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION   FOR  1900. 


Program  of  the  Shorthand  teachers*  'Association 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   *'6,    1899.      AFTERNOON 

Reception,  registration  of  members,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY    FORENOON 

1.  Miss   Rebecca    St  rut  ton.    '  Classification    of    Shorthand 
Students." 

2.  President  Hea^ey's  Address. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

AFTERNOON 

1.  F.  W.  Moser,  "  How  I  Teach  Touch  Typewriting.'* 

2.  John  Robert  Gregg,  "Speed  Practice." 

3.  Question  Box. 

EVENING 

Business  meeting  and  election  of  following  officers  for  1900  : 
W.  L.  Mustek,  President;    Miss   Carrie   Parsons,  Vice   Presi- 


dent 
J.  A. 


1. 


I..  A.  Arnold,  Secretary  :  S.  H.  East,  W\  W.  Patterson, 
Stephens,  Executive  <  ommittee. 

THURSDAY    FORENOON 

J.  B.  Griffin,  "  Touch  Typewriting  vs.  Sight  Method." 
2.     Miss  Vie  T.  Kobel,  "  Repetition  vs.  New  Matter." 

AFTERNOON 

1.  W.  W.  Patterson,  "  Phrasing,  and  How  to  Teach  It." 

2.  W.  C.  Stevens,  "  Entrance  Requirements." 

FRIDAY    FORENOON 

1.     Chas  T.  Piatt,  "  Model  Class  on  Principles." 
2      F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  "  Individuality  in  Shorthand  Writ- 
ing and  Teaching." 

AFTERNOON 

1.  H.  G.  Healey,  "  Model  Dictation  Class." 

2.  Chas.  H   McGurrin,  "  Exhibition  of  Touch  Typewriting." 
The   following  papers  created   quite  a  spirited   discussion  : 

"  How  I  Teach  Touch  Typewriting,"  by  F.  W.  Moser;  "  Repe- 
tition vs.  New  Matter."  Miss  Vie  T.  Kobel ;  "  Individuality  in 
Shorthand  Writing  and  Teaching,"  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp; 
"Model  Class  on  Principles."  Chas.  T.  Piatt;  "Speed  Prac- 
tice," John  R.  Gregg:  Classification  of  Shorthand  Students," 
Miss  Rebecca  Strtttton;  "Phrasing,  and  How  to  Teach  It," 
W.  W.  Patterson. 

The  exhibition  of  touch  typewriting  by  students  from 
Springfield,  M:tss,  taught  by  J.  B.  Griffin;  students  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  taught  by  A.  C  Wan  Sant,  and  students  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  taught,  by  F.  W.  Moser,  was  very  interesting, 
and  showed  very  clearly  what  can  be  done  by  students  taking 
the  touch  typewriting  method  under  competent  instruction. 
Mr  Chas.  II.  McGurrjn's  exhibition  of  touch  typewriting  in 
vt  hich  he  «  rote  M0  words  in  five  minutes. '  was  also  an  inter- 
esting part  of  the  program. 


members  of  the  Shorthand   teachers' 
Association 

.1.  Clifford  Kennedy,  Des  Moines,  la  ;  A.  J.  Cote,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Chas.  M.  Miller,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Patterson.  Canton, 
<>.;  VV  S.  Rogers,  Sandusky,  <).;  .1.  Howard  Baldwin,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  John  Robert  Gregg,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  C.  Stevens,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  G  W. 
Brown,  Jacksonville,  111.;  Thos.  P.  Scully,  Boston ;  R.  A. 
Grant,  Rock  ford,  III.;  S.  D.  Van  Iieutherysen,  Onarga.  111.; 
W.  V.  Davis  Erie,  Pa.:  0.  W.  Knapp,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Frank 
B.  Ilaytnond,  Kvansville,  I  ml.;  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.:  Mary  J.  Burke.  Indianapolis.  Ind  ;  S.  II.  Cast, 
Indianapolis  Ind  ;  B,  .1.  VY tght man.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ; 
Fred  M.  Rinehart,  Blnffton  Ind.;  Carrie  Parsons,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  -'ennie  M.  Pat  ton,  Peoria,  111  ;  (left  rude  Harvey, 
Oalesburg,  111  ;  Margaret  E.  King,  Bloomington,  111.;  Louise 
A.  Steiner.  Millwauku-,  Wis.;  .lane  It.  Pattmore,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Julia  B.  Stark,  Louisville.  Ky.;  Rebecca  Strtttton, 
Cleveland  <).;  H.  K.  Briner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Jerome  P. 
Howard,  Cincinnati,  O  ;  Vie  T.  Kobel,  Burlington,  la.;  Chas. 
T.  Piatt,  Holmk.-n,  V  .1.;  C.  W.  Kitt,  Chicago  111.;  Walter  J. 
Durand,  Chicago,  111.;  I>  [>  Mueller,  Cincinnati,  <>.;  G.J. 
Barrett,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Mrs  .1,  J).  Bruner,  Marion,  Ind.; 
Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass  ;    Mrs.   Oeo.   P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.; 


Marian  Peiehardt,  Roxy  Wills,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  F,  W.  Mosher, 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Mosher,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  A.  C.  Van 
Sant,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  W.  L.  Mustek,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Jennie 
O.  Palmer.  Aurora,  111  ;  Mary  L.  Seal,  Rockford,  111.;  W.  F. 
Osborne,  Rensselaer,  Ind.;  M.  Elva  Keediek,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
J.  C.  Hering,  Cedar  Kapids,  la.;  Hattie  L.  Cooke,  Cedar 
Raptds,  la.;  N.  J.  Biever,  Ow:>tonna,  la  ;  A.  H.  Sproul,  Elgin, 
111.;  Arthur  J.  Barnes,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Barnes, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lula  Luranee  Fly,  Sterling,  111.;  Mrs.  Anna  F. 
H.  Lemon,  Springfield,  111.;  A.' E.  Verex,  Chicago,  III.;  W. 
M.  Ellis.  Evansville,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Noe,  Cleveland,  O.;  Alida  F. 
Logan.  Chicago,  111.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  C.  D. 
Lazenby,  Angola,  Ind.;  D.Kimball,  Chicago,  lib;  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Fish,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  A.  Stephens.  W.  I.Tinus,  Chicago,  111.; 
S.  W.  Crandall,  Chicago,  111.;  Alta  Bugby,  Chicago,  111.; 
Bruno  A.  Kretiz.  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Nanny  V.  Blair,  Chicago, 
111.;  H.  G.  Healey,  New  York;  Edith  A.  Pottlson,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Anna  R.  Morris,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  I).  J.  Salisbury, 
Appleton,  Wis. 


NO.  1,  W.  J.  IVES  ;  2,  MISS  L.  VIOLA  WALLER  ;  3.  J.  F.  BARN- 
HART  ;  4,  J.  C.  Y.  CORNWALL  ;  5,  G.  W.  BROWN  J  6.  D.  S. 
HILL  ;     7,   E.    E.   OAYLORD. 


^ {S/te&eMMifftf  *rj9//<~//,///){ 


Cbfl  Commercial  School  managers'  association 

Was  created  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  1900  : 
L.  L.  Williams,  President.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  A.  D.  Wilt,  Vice- 
President,  Dayton,  <>.;  Chas.  C.  Miller,  Secretary.  N.  V.  City, 
X.  V.  The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  effective 
and  progressive  management  of  schools,  and  to  aid  in  legisla- 
tive  matters,  both  state  and  federal.  Proprietors  and  man- 
agers of  schools  only  are  eligible  to  membership.  Its  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  other  associations 
and  under  the  parental  care  of  the  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation. 

Banquet 

Commercial   Ceacbers'  Federation 

Leland   Hotel,  Chicago, 
December  28,  1899. 

menu 

Blue   Points 

Celery 

Mock   Turtle  Soup 

Olives  Radishes 

Columbia  Salmon,  Cardinal 

Potatoes  Canonier 

Sweetbread  Croquettes  with  Peas 

Roast  Turkey  with   Dressing 

Duchess  Potatoes  Asparagus 

Imperial  Punch 

Broiled  Quail  on  Toast 

Lettuce   and  Chicory  Salad 

lee  Cream  Assorted  take 

Cheese  Crackers 

Coffee 

Coasts 

R.  J.  Shoemaker,  Toastmaster. 

The  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  . 

The  Good  Old  Times 

The  Future  of  Business  Education 

Enterprise -- 

Our  Friends  Across  the  Line 

The  Roll  of  Honor 

What    I    do    not    Know  About    the    Moral    Developments  of 

Students K.  H.  Beach 

School  Influence .-. W.  N.  Ferris 


G.  W.  Brown 

J.  W.  Warr 

J.  E.  King 

-D.  W.  Springer 

W.  H.  Shaw 

L.  L.  Williams 


miss 

Couch 

Cypewriting 


Wm.  C.  Stevenson,  the 
prt-sideiit-e'ect  of  the  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, was  born  in  a  log 
house,  in  Vernon  Co.,  Wis., 
Iieeember  25.  1864.  Remov- 
ing to  the  plains  of  west- 
ern Kansas,  in  1877,  the 
young  backwoodsman  be- 
came a  son  of  the  breezy 
prairies.  Three  months  be- 
fore becoming  sixteen  years 
old  we  find  him  teaching  a 
country  school  and  evad- 
ing the  law,  which  prohib- 
ited school  boards  paying 
teachers  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  by  teaching 
for  nothing  the  first  three 
months.  After  six  years 
teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  five  of  which  were 
in  county  seats  and  the  last 
as  principal  of  the  high 
school,  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School  as  student  and 
secretary  in  May,  1887  Graduating  in  1889,  he  was  given  some 
work  as  instructor,  and  in  1890  made  full  assistant  teacher, 
and  in  1892,  given  a  full  professorship  and  a  department 
created  especially  for  him— the  department  of  bookkeeping 
and  penmanship.  He  has  labored  faithfully  for  the  success  of 
the  department  and  now  has  two  assistants. 

During  1898,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  commandant  of  the 
State  Normal  Battalion  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Kansas 
National  Guard,  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist  for  the  war  with 
Spain.  He  was  elected  captain  of  a  company  composed  ex- 
clusively of  young  men  from  five  institutions  of  learning,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  22nd  Kansas  U.  S.  V.  The  weeks  and 
months  of  preparation,  incessant  drill  in  the  camps  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  passed  quickly  and  after  seven 
months  of  service  he  took  up  the  work  of  his  department 
where  he  had  laid  it  down  at  his  country's  call. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  joint  author  of  the  Natural  and  Individual 
Slant  System  of  Penmanship  in  connection  with  many  teach- 
ers of  writing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  also  author  of 
a  text-book  on  bookkeeping  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
Kansas  under  a  state  uniformity  law 

Bluntness  and  directness  of  attack,  which  are  prominent 
characteristics,  do  not  detract  from  his  warm-hearted  sympa- 
thy for  all  his  fellow  teachers,  and  those  who  know  him  best 
are  his  best  friends. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  Business  -educa- 
tion, and  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
as  president  of  the  Federation  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish much  for  the  cause. 
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Cessons  in  Business 
Penmanship 

BY    C.  E.  TOWNS,  7-ANEP 
VILLE,  OHIO 

Before  giving  instruc- 
tions for  position,  mate- 
rials, etc..  I  want  first  to 
prepare  your  mind  tor 
the  work.  So  please  lay 
down  your  pens,  put  on 
your  thinking  caps,  and 
let  us  have  a  talk  about 
this  matter  of  learning  to 
make  fifty  two  characters 

In  learning  to  write 
we  have  to  deal  with 
intellect,  will,  nerves,  and 

muscles.  Our  first  step 
is  to  cause  the  eye  to  look 
at  a  letter,  orword,  h>  the 
aid  of  will,  until  its  form 
i-  firmly  fixed  in  our 
mind.  Then  intellect  in- 
forms the  will  that  such  a 
form  must  be  made  on 
paper.  The  will  through 
the  nerves  communicates 
this  to  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  fingers,  and  thus 
the  work  is  commenced. 
So  you  can  see  that  it  is 
necessary  that  you  have 
your  mind  well  prepared 
in  the  way  of  knowledge 
of  form  before  you  allow 
it  to  direct  the  muscles. 
For  incorrect  ideas  of 
hum  will  result  in  incor- 
rect forms  in  your  writ- 
ing, regardless  of  the 
amount  of  time  devoted 
to  practice.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  test  your 
knowledge  of  form  by 
first  penciling'  out  the 
letter  to  be  practiced. 
This  will  apply  equally 
as  well  to  words  at  first, 
and  if  you  are  unable  to 
produce  correct  forms  in 
this  way  after  a  few  at- 
tempts your  conception 
of  form  if  defective  and 
should  be  perfected 
before  going  further. 
The  action  of  the  fingers 
will  aid  the  intellect  in 
conceiving  form.  At  this 
stage  you  must  make  the 
old  rule,  "  Learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  read,  Learn  to  do 
by  knowing.  Then'read 
some  good  works  on  ap- 
plied psychology  to  give 
you  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  the  mind  over  muscle  and  also  how  the  muscles 
act. 

Materials— Ink  should  be  black  and  free  (lowing,  as  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  detect  improper  forms  when  made  with  a  pale  ink. 
1'se  a  medium  coarse  pen  until  you  have  secured  a  strong 
rapid  movement,     The  use  of  a  fine  pen  at  first  is  very  apt  to 

lead  to  a  weak,  nervotSS  movement,  as  it  frequently  slicks  into 
the  paper  when  making  large  rapid  exercises.  When  using 
the  coarse  pen,  if  you  will  try  to  make  a  reasonably  fine  line 
by  cultivating  a  light  touch  and  rapid  movement  you  will  he 
able  to  use  the  fine  pen  later  on,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 

Position— Take  a  front  position  at  the  table.  Lean  slightly 
forward,  but  not   letting  the  body  touch  the  table,  alio  wing 
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most  of  the  forearm  to  rest  on  the  table.    The  hand  musl  rest 
on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Movement— At  the  Chicago  meeting,  that  is  reported  in  this 
paper,  the  foremost  promulgator  of  pure  muscular  movemi  D1 
in  this  country  said  that  the  name  muscular  movement  was 
a  term  meaning  to  write  with  the  large  muscles  <>f  the  arm 
and  shoulder,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  fingers,  hut  to  what 
extenl  he  was  unable  to  determine.  So  it  seems  that  the  name 
muscular  movement,  and  combined  movement ,  are  t  v\  0  terms 
meaning  the  same  thing.  Now,  what  we"  should  do  is  get 
these  large  muscles  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  smaller 
muscles  of  the  fingers.  If  you  have  the  large  muscles  well 
developed,  and  your  line  is  clear  cut,  but  you  have  trouble   in 
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making  small  letters,  allow  the  fingers  to  assist.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  line  is  shaky,  and  you  have  trouble  in  mov- 
ing the  hand  from  left  to  right  across  the  paper,  give  more 
attention  to  exercise  work  that  will  develop  the  large  muscles 
only.  Speed  is  a  matter  of  individuality-  One  must  write 
rapidly  enough  to  get  a  clear  cut  line. 

Hints  on  lesson— The  first  line  should  be  mad?  with  very 
little,  if  any,  action  of  the  fingers.  In  making  the  second  line 
the  fourth  finger  should  not  act  quite  as  freely  on  the  down 
stroke.  This  exercise  and  the  one  preceding  i  will  aid  in  har 
monizing  arm  and  finger  movement.  The  running  exercises 
will  giv?  freedom  from  left  to  right  across  the  paper.  In 
making  these  the  connective  strokes  should  be  made  with  the 
arm  action,  and  the  fingers  should  assist  in  forming  the 
letter  proper. 

Do  not  rush  through  this  work,  and  then  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  next  lesson,  for  this  is  the  most  important  lesson  in 
the  course.  If  you  master  this  you  will  have  very  little 
trouble  with  the  others. 


Some   of   the    China*   that  T  Do  and 
in  the  Class  Room 


Sav 


By  E.  D.  Snow,  Rutland,  Vt. 

In  these  lessons  or  talks,  I  shall  attempt  to  give,  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the  things  that  I  do  and 
say  in  the  class  room.  To  do  this  will  necessitate  a  large  use 
of  the  perpendicular  pronoun,  which  I  trust  will  not  lead  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  I  am  morn  than  ordinarily  egotistical. 
If  what  I  say  appears  to  be  dogmatic  or  arbitrary.it  is  be- 
cause I  thoroughly  believe  in  what  I  do  and  say  and  not  be- 
cause I  think  ther?  are  not  plenty  of  other  methods  equally  as 
productive  of  results.  These  methods  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best  and  until  I  am  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  other 
methods,  I  shall  believe  in  and  enthusiastically  practice  the 
methods  I  am  now  pursuing,  otherwise,  I  could  not  hope 
for  even  fair  results.  To  begin  with,  let  me  state  that  I  have  a 
class  of  thirty-six,  the  class  period  is  forty-five  minutes  in 
length,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  about  seventeen  years. 
Penmanship  comes  three  times  a  week  with  a  total  of  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  lessons  during  the  school  year.  The 
most  of  my  pupils  come  from  the  grades  where  they  have 
received  some  training  in  form  and  have  secured  a  fair  move- 
ment, but  their  writing  lacks  strength  and  speed.  In  ad- 
dressing my  pupils,  I  try  to  put  all  the  force,  not  volume, 
into  each  word  that  I  can.  I  impress  upon  their  minds,  as 
vividly  as  1  can,  the  importance  of  following  my  instructions, 
and  I  state  to  them  in  an  emphatic  manner  that  if  they  will 
act  according  to  instructions  that  I  will  positively  guarantee 
to  them  a  good,  rapid,  business  handwriting  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

During  the  first  lesson,  I  explained  to  them  the  position  they 
should  take :  Front  position,  feet  squarely  on  the  floor,  body 
inclining  slightly  forward,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
desk,  both  arms  on  the  desk  with  the  right  elbow  just  off, 
the  wrist  nearly  parallel  with  the  desk  so  that  the  nails  of 
the  little  finger  and  the  finger  next  to  it  will  slide  easily  on 
the  paper;  how  to  hold  the  pen,  which  I  illustrate  by  telling 
them  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  hand  in  the  same  position  that 
they  would  if  they  were  holding  an  apple  or  ball ;  that  in 
this  position  there  is  more  strength  and  rigidity  than  in  any 
other.      I   tell  them   that   the   thumb  should   press  the   pen- 


holder opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  index  finger.  I  then 
place  my  elbow  on  the  desk  and  show  the  three  points  of  con- 
tact ;  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  elbow,  th?  nails  of  the  fingers 
and  the  points  of  the  pet).  I  tell  them  to  hold  the  paper  either 
with  the  side  parallel  to  th?  arm  or  nearly  straight  in  front  of 
them.  After  I  have  carefully  gone  over  these  explanations 
two  or  three  times  and  thoroughly  exploded  the  old  fogy 
idea  that  some  can  writ?  and  others  cannot,  I  step  to  the 
board  and  write  the  oval,  ten  ovals  in  one  place.  I  then  take 
a  slate  and  nail,  tell  them  to  assume  the  correct  position  and 
keep  up  with  me  as  I  write.  I  find  the  slate  and  nail  to  be 
the  finest  thing  I  ever  tried  for  giving  th?  exact  time  and 
stroke.  I  bear  on  hard  enough  so  that  every  pupil  can  hear 
the  exact  stroke.  As  I  write  on  the  slate  I  keep  walking 
around  the  room,  correcting  their  positions,  pointing  out 
places  where  they  can  improve,  assuring  the  timid  ones,  hold- 
ing those  in  check  who  want  to  do  it  all  in  a  minute  and 
allowing  them  to  rest  occasionally  while  I  tell  them  how  easy 
it  is  to  acquire  a  handwriting  if  one  only  makes  up  his  mind 
and  sticks  to  it.  I  believe  in  placing  the  mind  in  a  receptive 
condition,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  cause  it  to  believe  that  it 
can  do  a  thing.  The  boy  or  girl  who  starts  in  with  the  belief 
that  he  or  she  can  do  a  thing,  and  who  sticks  to  that  idea,  will 
eventually  succeed. 

It  makes  a  teacher's  genius  stand  out  before  an  admiring 
class,  if  the  teacher  tells  the  class  that  a  letter  is  very  difficult, 
and  then  writes  the  letter  very  beautifully  on  the  board,  but  I 
believe  that  it  discourages  many  a  boy  and  girl,  and,  if  per 
sisted  in,  will  finally  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  teacher  is 
working.  I  not  only  impress  upon  their  minds  that  a  letter  is 
easy,  but  that  each  one  of  them  possesses  the  latent  ability  to 
master  it  and  acquire  a  first-class  handwriting..  In  one  way 
or  another  I  impress  this  fact  upon  their  minds  every  lesson. 
The  psychological  importance  of  preparing  the  mind,'  causing 
it  to  believe  that  it  can  do  a  thing,  cannot  be  too  greatly 
emphasized.  Someone  may  say  that  it  is  liable  to  make  the 
pupil  conceited,  but  I  prefer  the  pupils  that  have  a  super- 
abundance of  conceit  rather  than  a  lack  of  faith  in  them- 
selves We  use  Gillott's  Mid-Elastic  pen,  a  cork  pen  holder, 
good  surfaced  paper  and  an  easy  flowing  black  ink.  During 
the  first  few  lessons  I  let  my  pupils  rest  frequently,  as  the 
muscle  is  liable  to  become  numb  if  used  too  vigorously  for  any 
length  of  time.  During  these  rests  I  talk  to  them  about  those 
who  have  acquired  a  handwriting,  show  them  good  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  and  illustrate  on  the  board  how  easy  it 
is  to  write  some  letters.  I  also  burlesque  flourished  writing 
for  business  purposes  and  tell  them  that  if  they  really  want  to 
flourish  writing  and  especially  their  name,  they  had  better 
confine  it  to  letters  written  to  the  opposite  sex  where  the  re-' 
ceiver  will  oo  and  ah  over  the  beautiful  <?)  shades  and 
flourishes.  After  the  first  few  lessons  I  devote  but  little  time 
to  what  I  term  strictly  movement  exercises,  such  as  the  ovals, 
straight  lines,  etc.  I  should  say  that  we  devote  an  average  of 
two  minutes  during  a  lesson  to  these  movement  exercises. 
During  the  second  lesson,  I  introduce  two  or  three  of  the 
small  letters,  generally  ?,  1,  and  i.  I  might  as  well  remark 
right  here  that  the  most  of  my  time  during  the  class  period  is 
devoted  to  small  letters.  My  theory  is  that  if  the  pupil  is 
ta,ught  to  write  the  small  letters  well,  he  can  write  the  capital 
letters  fairly  well,  but  that  ability  to  writ?  the  capital  letters 
does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  ability  to  write  the  small 
letters  legibly.  Later  on,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  why 
this  is  so.  Ninety  nine  per  cent,  of  my  copy  work  is  done  on 
the  blackboard.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  I  write  for  each  pupil  in 
the  class  more  than  twice  during  the  whole  year  and  I  think 
the  specimens  of  writing  by  my  pupils  demonstrate  that 
writing  for  each  pupil  is  not  necessary.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  other  for  telling  what  movement  I  teach. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  combined  movement,  a  harmonious 
action  of  the  fingers  and  the  arm,  with  the  muscles  in  front  of 
the  elbow  playing  an  important  part.  I  tell  my  pupils  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  fingers 
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This  and  the  following  two  cuts  are  portions  of  three  of  a  dozen  or  more  speci- 
mens written  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Snow,  whose  article  accompanies.    They  represent 
every-day  practice,  not  special  work  for  publication.     They  represent  rapid,  indi- 
vidual writing,  not  slow,  fanciful,  impractical   forms.    They  show  what  Mr.  Snow  does  for  others.    The  specimens  having  been 
written  in  ordinary  ink,  the  engravings  do  not  do  them  full  justice. 
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because  that  is  something  they  have  done  ever  since  they 
entered  school ;  that  I  want  to  develop  their  ability  to  use  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  I  tell  them  candidly  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve pure  muscular  movement  to  be  the  best  movement  for 

business  writing  and  that  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
writes  pure  muscular  movement.  I  doubt  if  any  school  room 
in  the  United  States  can  furnish  a  greater  variety  in  slant.  It 
varies  anywhere  from  forty-five  degrees  to  vertical  The  in 
struction  to  all  the  pupils  is  the  same.  They  use  practically 
the  same  movement,  and  ultimately  one  has  just  as  great 
a  speed  as  the  other. 

I  require  my  pupils  to  hand  in  two  foolscap  pages  of  written 
work  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings.  I 
keep  a  record  book  and  cheek  the  pae.es  as  soon  as  approved, 
in  this  way  none  escapes  doing  the  work  All  this  work  is 
done  outside  of  the  class  and  if  not  neatly  and  carefully  done 
it  is  handed  back  to  be  rewritten.  Every  two  weeks,  figures 
are  handed  in  on  Monday  morning,  two  foolscap  pages,  three 
columns  to  the  page,  about  three  thousand  figures.  The 
figures  are  made  almost  exclusively  with  the  finger  movement. 
While  the  quantity  of  work  will  not  alone  produce  a  good 
business  handwriting,  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  develop 
a  handwriting  without  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  well 
directed  work;  hundreds  of  pages  must  he  carefully  written 
before  the  pupil  can  write  with  that  strength  and  assurance 
that  characterize  good  business  writing.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  introduced,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  origi 
nal  or  not.  It  is  a  short  talk  during  the  writing  lesson.  When 
the  lesson  is  about  half  over  I  tell  the  pupils  they  can  rest  a 
minute,  and,  during  that  time,  I  give  them  some  item  of 
interest,  sometimes  bearing  on  the  lesson  and  sometimes  not. 
The  other  morning,  I  told  them  something  about  the  psychol- 
ogy of  writing;  why.  at  first,  they  have  to  think  each  part  of 
a  letter  as  they  write  it,  and,  why,  after  awhile  they  merely 
think  they  want  to  write  a  particular  letter  and  the  arm, 
seemingly,  works  automatically.  I  did  not  go  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  it  very  deeply  and  avoided  technical  terms,  but  I  told 
why  the  arm  seemed  to  act  without  any  special  thought  after 
we  have  once  learned  how  to  write.  At  the  end  of  these  talks, 
which  last  three  or  four  minutes,  the  pupils  have  entirely 
relaxed  the  muscles  and  are  in  a  condition  to  do  much  better 
work.  As  far  as  possible,  I  have  my  pupils  do  their  own 
analyzing.  I  have  them  go  over  the  letter,  finger  movement, 
and  draw  the  form  as  they  think  it  should  be  and  in  this  way 
only  a  few  mornings  are  required  to  give  the  pupils  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  form. 

The  highest  form  of  teaching  is  where  we  teach  a  pupil  how 
to  teach  himself.  Next  time,  I  will  illustrate  how  I  develop 
certain  letters. 

Che  Ohio  Association 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Akron,  Saturday,  November 
18,  1899,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  High  School. 

Tlie  attendance,  interest,  and  spirit  were  good. 

Dr.  Ira  Priest,  President  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  con- 
ducted the  opening  exercises,  and  made  them  what  they 
should  be  — sweet,  strong  and  restful;  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  day. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  by  flowers,  by  excellent 
music,  by  the  cordial  words  of  Superintendent  Thomas,  and 
by  exhibits  of  regular  school  work  in  drawing   and  writing. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  program  was  carried  out  as  pub 
lished,  and  both  papers  and  discussions  were  helpful. 

W.  G.  Marshall  was  absent  in  quarantine,  but  sent  his 
paper.  The  Association  will  request  him  to  read  it  at  the 
next  meeting. 

J.  J.  Rogers,  of  East  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on  "  Public 
School  Drawing,"  and  was  assisted  in  the  discussion  by  W.  P. 
Gilmore,  of  Canton,  and   R.  W.   Ballentine,  of  Youngstown. 


A  plea  was  made  to  study  type  forms  for  accuracy  ;  to  culti- 
vate the  moral  and  aesthetic  side,  to  correlate  with  history, 
literature,  biography  and  architecture,  and  tu  build  public 
sentiment  for  the  drawing— the  latter  tu  be  accomplished 
through  the  press. 

"  The  (Qualifications  of  a  Special  Teacher"  were  brought  out 
by  L.  L.  Weaver,  of  Alliance,  so  well  that  it  made  all  feel  the 
high  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the  position.  The  special 
teacher,  Mr.  Weaver  said,  should  have  a  broad,  general  educa- 
tion, a  thorough  training  in  his  own  branch,  an  earnest  desire 
to  help  his  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  ability  to  win  their 
confidence  and  love.  He  should  have  good  health,  powers  of 
endurance,  a  cheerful  disposition,  patience,  energy,  perse- 
verance, common  sense,  and  uncommon  tact.  He  should 
be  systematic,  prompt,  neat  in  personal  appearance,  and 
always  courteous  ami  kind.  Above  all,  he  should  have  an 
enviable  reputation,  a  genuine  character,  and  a  Christ-like 
spirit. 

C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  gave  a  hearty  amen  to  every 
word  of  the  paper. 

The  afternoon  program  was  begun  by  an  interesting  and 
instructive  history  of  the  "Development  of  Shorthand."  by 
Alfred  Day,  of  Cleveland. 

The  last  paper  ofthe  session  was  given  by  .T.  F  Rarnhart,  of 
Akron,  on  "Copy|Books."  Mr.  Rarnhart  showed  the  advantage 
of  books  over  slips,  and  had  copy  books  of  so  many  different 
kinds,  that  all  objections  were  seemingly  overcome, 

In  tlie  discussion  following  the  paper,  led  by  J.  0  Gordon, 
of  Cleveland,  the  necessity  was  urged  of  developing  the  large 
muscles  ofthe  arm,  rather  than  the  small  finger  muscles  Mr. 
Zaner  recommended  the  free  use  of  the  blackboard  for 
writing,  with  little  children. 

An  invitation  was  accepted  from  Columbus  to  hold  the 
spring  meeting  there  :  the  placing  of  the  date  being  left  with 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Bookmyer  was  appointed  to  look  up  the  advisability  of 
joining  the  State  Association,  and  the  steps  necessary. 

The  Association  extended  thanks  to  Mrs.  Rarnhart  for  the 
glorious  chrysanthemums  which  made  sunshine  in  tin-  room, 
to  the  Akron  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  beautiful 
Assembly  Room,  to  the  supervisors  of  Akron  for  the  music 
and  exhibits,  and  gave  each  other  a  hearty  handshake  on 
adjournment.  Grack  C.  Syi.i.a, 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  18,  1899.  Secretary. 

OHIO    ASSOCIATION 

Those  who  signed  the  roll  were  as  follows: 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Medina.  0.;  .1.  F.  Rarnhart,  Akron,  0.; 
T.  W.  Bookmver.  Sandusky,  0.;  Alfred  Dav,  Cleveland,  O. 
H.  C.  Ditmer,  Cleveland,  0.;  C.  E.  Doner.  Cleveland.  0.: 
Emma  Duncan.  Canton,  <>.;  B.  F.  Faust,  Canton,  O.;  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  Akron,  O.;  Emily  W.  Gettins,  Youngstown,  <>.:  W. 
F.  Gilmore,  Canton,  <>.;  .1.  0.  Gordon,  Cleveland,  «*.;  E. 
Pearl  Sain,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0.;  E.  A.  Hall.  Youngstown,  0.; 
I.otta  E.  Hall,  Youngstown,  0.;  J.  E.  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
J.  J.  Krider,  Canton,  0.;  A.  J.  Martin.  Cleveland,  t>  ;  .1.  S. 
Merrill,  Urbana,  0.;  C.  A.  Miller,  Akron,  <>.;  H.  A.  Miller, 
Akron,  ().;  E.  F.  Mushrnsh;  W.  W.  Patterson,  Canton,  <>.; 
Lillian  Post,  Canton,  O.;  .1.  ,1.  Rogers,  Easl  Cleveland,  <>,: 
Frank  Rutherford,  Cleveland,  (>.;  Grace  C.  Svlla,  Akron, 
<).:  .1.  F.  Sterner,  Akron,  O.;  C.  E.  Towne,  ZaneBville,  0.;  P. 
.1.  Twiggs,  Cleveland,  <>.;  <>.  S.  Warner,  Akron,  <>.;  11.  E, 
Weaver,  Niles,  <>.;  I,.  D.  Weaver,  Alliance,  <  >.;  F  E.  Work- 
man, Akron,  O.;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  <>.;  B.  T.  Zerkle, 
St.  Paris,  <). 

Contains  the  Gems 

Tu v.  Penman  and  Artist  contains  the  gents  in  the  realm  of 
penmanship.  It  is  virtually  a  library  of  the  world's  besi  thol 
on  penmanship.  I.  A.  ZlEOLSR,   Clintondale,    Pa, 
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Ccssons  in  Engrave 
cr's  Script 

number  Cwo 

in     CHARLTON     V.     HOWE, 
CHICAGO,    M. 1.. 

The  a  is  one  of  the  most 
important  letters  in  Ihe 
small  alphabet.  Ii  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  and  will 
require  much  si  udy  and 
practice  before  you  can 
master  it.  When  you 
have  mastered  the  a.  then 
yon  have  laid  the  founda 
tion  to  the  d,  g,  and  q. 
The  shaded  strokes  should 
be  ol  the  same  slant  and 
can  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  first  shaded 
stroke  too  heavy.  The 
stroke  should  be 
shaded  as  heavy  as  the 
first  and  no  heavier.    First 

shaded    stroke    should     he 

very  light  at  the  top,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  width 
until  it  is  the  widest  at 
the  center  and  then  taper 
off  from  the  center,  mak- 
ing i'  same  at  the  bottom 
as  at  the  top.  Second 
shaded  stroke  is  made 
same  as  first  shaded 
stroke  of  the  u.  Intro 
ductory  and  terminating 
strokes  are  same  as  in 
the  u. 

The  shade  on  the  c  is 
the  same  as  first  shad'  d 
stroke  on  the  a.  The  dot 
:ii  the  top  of  e  should  be 
made  round  and  heavy 
enough  to  be  readily  seen. 
11m  tendency  is  to  make 
it  too  light.  Introductory 
and  terminating  strokes 
are  same  as  in  t  lie  a. 

The  first  shaded  stroke 
of  the  e  is  the  same  as  in 
the  a.  The  introductory 
stroke  should  reach  a  lit- 
tle above  the  center  of  the 
letter,  or,  in  other  words. 
a  trifle  more  than  a  half 
space  high  The  loop  of 
the  e  should  come  to 
about  one  third  of  a  space 
above  the  base  line;  do 
not  make  it   too   full  i   it 

is  finished  with  n  light  shade  at  the  top,  not  too  heavy  or  too 
long.  Lift  pen  at  the  bottom  of  first  shaded  stroke  to  make 
terminating  Stroke  same  as  in  the  i  and  other  letters  given 
in  Lesson  No.  1. 

The  o  should  be  made  round  but  not  too  lull.  The  first 
shaded  stroke  is  same  as  that  of  the  a.  e,  and  e.  It  should  he 
shaded  slighll\  on  th,-  upper  right  side  and  the  terminating 
stroke  is  the  right  curve  which  is  made  slightly  below  the 
shade  or  it  can  lie  finished  with  a  loop  or  dot  in  lieu  of  the 
shade  which  is  a  matter  of  taste 

Two  forms  of  r  are  given,  the  standard  and  modified.  The 
standard  form  should  be  used  where  the  wosk  is  intended 
to  be  standard  throughout.  The  modified  form  should  be 
us.d  when  other  forms  are  modified.  The  first  part  of  the 
standard  r  is  made  same  as  first  part  of  the  n:  the  hair  line 
should  follow  closely  the  s  aded  stroke  and  should  commence 
almost  as  low  down  as  the  base  line,  then  continue  the  hair 
line  until  near  the  top  of  the  letter  is  reached  when  it  should 
curve  slightly  to  the  right,  and  retraced  with  it  short  shaded 
stroke,  which  is  its  high  as  the  first  part  of  the  letter;  lift  the 
pen  to  make  this  shaded  stroke,  also  terminating  stroke.  The 
initial  stroke  of  the  modified  r  is  the  same  as  in  the  u,  except 
it  runs  up  a  trifle  higher  for  the  finishing  dot  :  lift  the  pen  at 
the  end  of  this  stroke  and  make  the  next  stroke  straight  on 
the  ruled  practice  line,  care  being  taken  not  to  get  it  too  long 
which  will  make  the  let'er  too  wide;  the  shaded  stroke  is 
made  the  same  as  in  the  c  and  the  dot  should  be  as  heavy  as 
in   the  c 

'fh,  firs!  Stroke  of  the  s  is  made  the  same  as  in  tile  modified 
r;  lift  the  pen  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  retrace  to  the 
pencil  guide  line,  then  commence  shade  after  the  guide  line 
is  readied  ;  the  bulk  of  the  shade  should  lie  ill  the  center 
of  tie  letter  same  as  first  -haded  stroke  in  the  e  and  grad- 
uallv  taper  oil'  before  the  base  line  is  reached  ;  the  dot  should 
come  to  the  right  of  and  under  the  introductory  stroke,  and 
not  on  lop.  The  terminating  stroke  Ithe  right  curve)  is 
usually  omitted. 

This  is  a  very  graceful  modification  of  the  p.  the  intro- 
duciorv  snoke  is  tb,  same  as  in  the  standard  form  given  in 
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previous  lesson.  The  shaded  strike  commences  and  termi- 
nates with  a  hair  line,  the  bulk  of  the  shade  being  about  two 
spaces  in  length  ;  the  shaded  stroke  should  be  slightly  com- 
pounded to  give  it  a  graceful  appearance  ;  it  should  be  made 
the  same  length  as  the  standard  form  ;  ii  i-^  finished  with  the  c 
inverted.    The  terminating  stroke  is  usually  omiited. 

The  introductory  stroke  of  the  modified  t  is  the  same  as  in 
the  standard  form!  The  shaded  stroke  is  slightly  compounded 
and  is  finished  with  the  dot  and  right  curve,  or  the  dot  may 
be  omitted  ;  the  shad e<l  stroke  should  lie  accurately  trued  up 
at  the  bottom  ;  the  dot  should  not  be  made  as  heavy  as  ilu 
dot  on  the  c  ;  make  it  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  pen  ami 
do  not  lift  pen  to  make  terminating  stroke  but  make  it  in 
connection  with  the  dot. 

Important  notice 

Owing  to  my  time  being  fully  occupied  with  my  engrossing 
business  and  "other  duties,  I  am  no  longer  in  a  position  i<> 
give  free  personal  criticisms.  All  criticisms  on  future  lessons 
will  appear  in  the  columns  of  Thi:  Pknmas  ami  .Vktist. 
Specimens  to  be  returned,  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
stamped  envelope.  To  those  desiring  personal  criticism.  I 
will  criticise  specimens  and  furnish  a  copy  executed  in  my 
most  accurate  style  at  SI  00  for  each  criticism. 

•  '.  V.  Howe,  Chicago,  111. 

Jf  rwlpml    Paper 

The  nioit  1  read  your  valuable  paper  the  more  interesting 
I  think  the  articles  become  and  the  more  I  appreciate  its  in- 
valuable helps.  Your  new  ideas  and  skillful  designs  certainlj 
should  lie  an  inspiration  to  any  one  interested  in  our  line  of 
work.  Your  articles  along  the  line  of  Penmanship  and  Art. 
have  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me,  and  must  be  alike  to  all 
who  avail  themselves  of  them.  I  hope  for  paper  uuboundi  d 
success,  and  that  it  may  become  a  monthly  very 

With  Elyria  O.,  Bus   College.  K.  <>.  BRAND! 
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Lessons  in  Practical  Uertical  Penmanship 

BY    E.  E.  t'TTPRBACK.  BUPR.  WRITING   AND    DRAWING,    HOUSTON 
TEX.)  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

The  only  excuse  the  writer  has  for  appearing  again  before 
the  public  with  a  series  of  talks  or  lessons  on  penmanship  is 
the  fact  that  the  wonderful  sacrificing  spirit  and  suasive 
influence  of  the  Zanerian  Authors  were  more  than  he  could 
resist.  It  was  after  many  weeks  of  hesitation  that  he  finally 
consented  to  take  up  the  work  and  attempt  to  show,  in  his 
humble  way,  the  application  of  speed  in  the  execution  of 
vertical  penmanship. 

The  writer  believes  that  vertical  penmanship  can  be  written 
as  legibly,  as  easily,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  slant  style.  To  many 
of  the  professional  penmen  this  statement  may  seem  extrava- 
gant, coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  of  their  number,  who,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  wrote,  taught,  and  advocated  only  the  slant 
forms  To  all  such  persons  he  wishes  to  say  that  he  still 
writes,  teaches  and  advocates  slant  penmanship,  but  not  as  a 
system  in  any  way  superior  to  the  vertical.  Both  styles, 
properly  mastered,  are  beauties  in  themselves  and  equally 
worthy  as  mediums  for  recording  and  conveying  thought. 

Asa  teacher  we  have  always  tried  to  avoid  everything  that 
would  tend  to  restrict  our  investigation  to  only  one  side  of 
any  question  and  hence  we  have  been  ever  ready  to  deal  justly 
with  any  new  cause  or  idea,  and  to  thoroughly  test  its  merits 
before  rendering  a  decision. 

Our  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  vertical  and  slant  pen- 
manship is  the  outgrowth  of  much  study,  observation  and 
experience  in  teaching  both  styles.  Knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  any  other  conditions  would  be  superficial  and  unre- 
liable. 

Freedom  in  the  selection  of  style  and  in  the  manner  of 
execution  is  one  of  our  guiding  principles,  and  after  having 
taught  the  fundamental  principles  necessary  to  the  learning 
of  any  style,  we  encourage  individuality  and  seek  to  perfect 
the  student's  individual  style  instead  of  arbitrarily  demanding 
a  slavish  imitation  of  the  particular  style  we  use.  But  before 
one  is  capable  of  making  a  wise  choice  in  his  style  of  penman- 
ship he  must  necessarily  have  much  experience  during  which 
time  his  handwriting  undergoes  many  changes  —  it  is  in  the 
process  of  formation  and  must  necessarily  change  as  the  age, 
temperament  and  vocation  of  the  individual  changes.  Of 
course,  when  one  is  first  learning  to  write,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
acquire  a  style  very  different  from  the  one  he  generally  uses, 
it  is  advisable  to  adopt  and  practice  the  style  of  letters  recom 


mended  by  a  person  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  style 
desired  ;  then,  after  considerable  skill  has  been  acquired  in 
the  execution  of  this  style  and  thoughtful  experiments  have 
been  made  with  other  forms,  the  learner  may,  if  he  so  desires, 
make  such  changes  as  seem  to  him,  at  that  time,  best  adapted 
to  his  needs.  It  is  these  minor  changes  that  give  character  to 
penmanship — a  most  desirable  and  interesting  element  in  all 
handwriting.  Many  people  have  objected  to  vertical  penman- 
ship under  the  claim  that  it  is  void  of  character  This  is 
not  more  necessarily  true  of  the  vertical  than  of  the  slant. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  we  shall  give 
a  few  copies  of  vertical  penmanship  embracing  that  style 
which  we  have  found  will  stand  every  test  of  speed  that  we 
have  applied  to  the  slant.  A  few  peculiarities  in  these  copies 
will  no  doubt  bring  out  criticism  from  teachers  of  vertical 
penmanship  as  well  as  from  those  who  advocate  only  the 
slant.  Reasons  will  be  given  for  everything  we  present  but 
no  arbitrary  demands  will  be  made. 

Many  young  men  and  women,  and  possibly  some  older  ones, 
will  take  up  the  work  and  follow  us  diligently  through  this 
course  of  lessons.  To  all  these  persons  we  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  one  central  idea  upon  which  we  must  place  special 
emphasis  from  the  beginning,  and  that  is:  A  direful  applica- 
tion of  your  minds  to  every  detail  of  the  work.  The  writer 
grieves  sometimes  when  he  turns  back  several  years  in  the 
history  of  his  life  and  sees  the  hours,  days,  and  even  months 
of  precious  time  that  he  put  in  at  thouahftes*  practice  on  pen- 
manship. And  there  isn't  a  week  passes  by  without  seeing 
many  others  wasting  valuable  time  in  the  same  way.  Muni 
force  carefully  applied.  Is  the  greatest  possible  labor  aixl  time- 
saving  agent.  Therefore,  let  us  again  insist  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  >/>  hand. 

In  order  to  further  assist  our  followers  in  this  work  we  shall 
attempt  to  give  personal  criticism  to  all  who  will  send  us  a 
few  pages  of  their  practice  work  within  three  weeks  after 
receiving  each  lesson.  The  work  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  two-cent  stamp  and  the  full  address  of  the  sender. 

Our  first  copies  will  be  for  form  study  only,  i.  e.  they  will 
not  be  presented  as  specimens  of  rapid  writing  nor  for  rapid 
practice,  but  for  study.  Their  purpose  will  be  to  place  the 
idea  hack  of  the  action  —  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the 
idea  of  the  forms  which  they  will  be  expected  to  execute  at  a 
tolerable  high  rate  of  speed  a  little  later. 

Prepare  your  minds  as  well  as  your  muscles.  Be  not  too 
ready  to  condemn,  but  be  considerate,  conservative,  conscien- 
tious. Seek  for  truth  rather  than  fame.  Do  not  see  the  end 
before  it  is  in  sight.  E.  E.  I'tterback, 

Houston,  Tex. 
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Cessans  in  Orna= 
iiiciit.il  Penmanship 

BY    C.    E.    DOXEK, 
CLKVKLAND,    OHIO 

Before     you    begin    to 
practice    on    this    lesson, 
practice     thoroughly     on 
exercises  1  and  9  in  lesson 
1,     We  learn  to  think  by 
thinking,  we  learn   to  do 
by    doing,    we    learn    to 
speak  correctly  by  keep- 
ing tireless  watch  of  our 
speech,  and   we   learn   to 
write  by   writing.     How- 
ever,   it   is  not    so   much 
the  quantity  of  your  prac- 
tice as   it    is  the  quality. 
Every  time  you  put  your 
pen  on  paper,  see  that  it 
means  something.     Each 
succeeding  letter  or  exer- 
cise that  you  make  should 
be  better,  in   a   measure, 
than   the   preceding  one. 
Devote  one  hour    to   the 
study  of  a  letter,  that  is, 
study    each     part     in    re- 
lation to    the  other  parts 
until    you    have    a    clear 
picture  set  in  your  mind, 
then  practice  on  it  thirty 
minutes      What   I    mean 
by  this  is,  that  you  should 
give    more    time    to    the 
study  of  a   letter  than  to 
the   practice   of  it.     You 
must   have  a  mental  pic 
ture  of  the  letter  first  be 
fore  you  can  ever  expect    ^,^» 
to     produce    it     satisfac 
torily  with   the  pen.     Do 
not  think    that    you   can 
learn    to    write  a    profes- 
sional  style    in    three  or 
six   months'  time.     Writ- 
ing is  a  development  and 
comes  only  through  care- 
ful, systematic,  and  per- 
sistent practice,  and  it  re- 
quires   years    to    become 
really  proficient  in  it. 

HINTS    AND     SUGGESTIONS 
FOK    LESSON   2 

I  would  suggest  that 
you  first  practice  on  the 
single  letter  until  you 
have  a  correct  form  estab- 
lished, then  connect  three 
or  four  of  them.  Raise 
your  pen  after  making 
the  first  stroke  in  small  c,  also  in  the  small  s  after  making  the 
dot.  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  raise  the  pen  in  the  small  f 
after  you  have  made  the  first  loop.  But,  I  would  say  to  you, 
find  out  as  soon  as  you  can  in  what  way  you  can  make  letters 
best.  If  you  have  any  characteristics,  develop  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  style  of  different  handwritings  differs  but 
very  little,  but  each  one  should  develop  his  own  characteris- 
tics in  writing.  Practice  thoroughly  on  the  exercises  in  line 
No.  22.  Bring  the  pen  down  with  a  snap.  Cultivate  a  light 
touch  of  the  pen  to  the  paper,  hut  at  the  same  time  your 
movement  should  be  strong  and  firm.  Frequently  compare 
your  forms  with  the  copy.  Work  with  determination  and 
you  will  succeed. 

CRITICISM 

J.  L.  M.,  Mo.— Take  a  little  more  time  to  extend  the  small 
letters.  Think  more  between  words  and  lines.  Shades  are  too 
slow  on  V,  U,  Y.  Curve  first  stroke  of  A  too  much.  The  a 
part  of  d  is  too  rounding  and  uncertain.  You  write  well. 
Practice  more  carefully  and  you  will  write  better.  You  can 
become  a  fine  penman. 


School  journals  Received 

Eagan's  Business  Educator,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Cultivated  Brains,  Selma,  Ala. 

The  Butte  Business  Educator,  Butte,  Mont. 

The  Dallas  Commercial  Colli  ge  Journal,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Rider  Business  College  Jo>  rnal,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  University  Exponent,  Fayette.  Ohio. 

The  New  Educational  Journal,  Quincy,  111. 

Wolfs  Business  &  Shorthand  College  Journal,  Hagerstown, 
Md. 

The  Journal,  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 

Spcncerian  College  New*,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Commercial  College  Reflector,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Practical  Educator,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Northwestern  Business  &  Shorthand  College  Journal,  Madi 
son,  Wis. 

The  Parrish   College  News,  Paragould,  Ark. 

The  New  Education,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Commercial  Educator,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Practical  Fellow,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Business  Journal,  Middletown.  Conn. 
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EDITED  222  PUBLISHED   BI-flONTHLT    BT 

ZANER    &    BLOSER, 

COLUHDUS,    OHIO. 


Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  a  Year. 


Entered  at  the  PostorHce  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION   RATES. 

1  subscription,  50  cents.     2  to  5  subscriptions,    40   cents   each. 
6  or  more  subscriptions,  35  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING    RATES— Made    known    upon    application. 

Write  for  them. 

Change  of  Address  — If  you  change  your  address  be  sure  to 
notifv  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  possible)"and  be  careful  to 
give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  one.  We  lose  many  papers 
each  issue  thru  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or  post- 
masters. 


Che  Penman  and  flrti>t 

Is  now  an  assured  necessity  —so  say  hundreds  of  its  readers. 
We  have  Learned  that  people  are  willing  to  support  a  journal 
of  ideas,  bredth,  and  purpose.  The  causes  we  have  espoused 
of  better  writing,  more  artistic  illustrations  and  printing, 
progressive  methods,  higher  ideals,  and  better  education  for 
specialists,  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  hundreds  of 
appreciative  natures,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  show  our  appreciation  by  giving  a  still  better  paper. 
Valuable  as  the  paper  has  proven,  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  we 
have  in  band  many  things  to  make  it  still  more  invaluable  to 
intelligent,  discriminating  people.  The  many  words  of  en- 
couragement land  the  many  dollars,  too)  received,  served  as 
an  incentive  for  more  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  prac- 
tical and  artistic  education  With  the  past  experience  to  aid 
ns,  we  hope  during  the  coming  year,  to  put  forth  a  journal 
highly  creditable  to  our  cause. 

We  hereby  pledge  our  best  energies  for  a  better,  brighter 
paper.  For  the  same  we  ask  only  that  which  you  think  we 
merit.  We  desire  to  extend  thanks  for  favors  received,  and  to 
wish   yon   all  a  healthful,  happy,  prosperous  year. 

Citle  Pages 

Our  artistic,  appreciative,  generous  friends  who  are  think- 
ing of  designing  and  sending  title  pages  for  The  I'knman  AND 
Artist  will  do  well  to  first  write  us  concerning  the  same  as 
we  have  some  information  to  give  as  to  wording,  etc.  The 
title  pages  we  have  been  running  are  widely  admired  and 
stand  as  artistic  monuments  to  the  merits  of  the  designers. 
We  hop*'  to  continue  this  attractive  feature  and  to  make  it  as 
permanent  ;i>  thus  far  it  has  been  unique.  Color  printing 
comes  high,  but  we  have  set  a  paee  sooner  or  later  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  up-to-date  journals, 

Tin  Opportunity  lUorth  Seizing 

The   lessons   in    vertical  writing  begun    in    this   issue  b>    Sir. 
rback  promise  to  lie  well  nigh  epoch-making.    They  will 

certainly    be     unusual,    w  hieh     means    that     thej     will     be    out 

oi  He  ordinary  and  above  the  ordinary— away  above. 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  writing*  or  if  you  desire  to  ac- 
quire   tin     vertical  NOW  is   the  aeeepted    time.      You    have   the 


chance  of  a  lifetime.  Accept  it.  Mr.  CTtterback  will  ma  onl\ 
tell  you  how  ami  show  you  how,  but  he  will  also  look  your 
practice  over  and  criticise  it  and  tell  you  of  your  needs  All 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  will  do  well  to 
send  specimens  of  your  present  best  handwriting  to  him. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  inclose  postage  when  yon  desire  a  word  in 
reply. 

Ulc  ttlant  the  name  and  Address 

Of  everj  commercial  and  special  teacher  in  Ohio  for  the 
purpose    of  sending  announcements    concerning    the   Ohio 

Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in 
Columbus  this  spring.  Send  us  the  name  or  names  of  any 
one  whom  you  know  to  be  teaching,  or  interested  in  the 
teaching  of,  commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship, 
manual  training,  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  etc. 

engrossing  Script  to  the  Tront! 

Never  before  in  modern  times  has  there  been  such  intense 
interest  in  roundhand  or  engrosser's  script  as  at  present. 
Nor  has  there  been  given  such  an  excellent  series  oflessons  on 
the  subject  as  the  one  now  running  in  our  columns  by  Mr. 
Howe  of  Chicago.  And  it  is  surprising  how  many  know  a 
"  really  good  thing  "  when  it  appears.  Dozens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, are  praetieiui;  from  the  le^sims.  and  with  truly  extraor- 
dinary results.  There  is  money,  in  it(  Are  you  in  it  ?  If  you 
are  not.  you'll  do  well  to  embrace  the  Opportunity  and  learn 
how  to  write  the  hand  that  brings  more  monej  to  the  square 
inch  than  any  other. 

Tttcrit  UJins 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  learn  that  Mr.  C.  I>.  Griffin, 
who,  years  ago,  was  associated  with  business  college  work  in 
Lincoln,  Xebr.,  and  of  late  years  has  been  principal  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Kearney.  Nebr.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hoys'  Industrial  School  of 
Alabama,  located  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham.  In 
our  opinion  no  better  man  could  be  found  His  patience  is 
well-nigh  limitless  ;  his  love  for  unfort  unates  botl  ad  less  :  and 
his  faith  in  human  nature  inexhaustible.  Fortunate  is  the 
unfortunate  who  comes  under  his  far-reaching  influence. 
Alabama  has  won  a  prize  in  securing  the  heart,  head,  and 
hand  services  of  big-souled  Mr.  Griffin,  and  the  wayward  of 
Alabama  have  secured  a  friend  that  will  prove  more  than  a 
father  to  them.  Congratulations  to  Mr.  Griffin,  to  Alabama, 
and  to  Alabama's  boys. 

Cbe  Bookkeeper's  Fountain  Pen 

Seems  t<>  be  a  simple,  practical,  durable  fountain  holder 
thai  works  satisfactorily  even  under  adverse  circumstances. 
We  are  using  one  loaded  with  thick  India  ink  and  it  does 
work  not  even  claimed  for  it.  When  a  thing  is  more  and 
better  than  it  is  claimed  to  be,  what  more  do  yon  want'.' 
Then,   too,   it   is  cheap   in   price  but   not    in    quality.    -I.  F. 

Htit/ler.  Butler,  Pa.,  is  t  lie  manufacturer.  See  his  advertise- 
ment elsew  here. 

■Skill   in  writing  is  attained  b\   acquiring  thoro  control 

over  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and    tin-,  pfi 

[From  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  City 
and  Town  Schools  of  Indiana 

Tut,  tut,  gentlemen  !    Were  J  on  not  afraid  to  say  "  fingers  " 
Now,  what  will  the  "Simon  Pures"  think  of  you? 


Longhand  Writing    at     its    best    is    unable    to    keep    paee  with 

thol .  w  hose  vehicle  it  is. 

To  us  then  it  seems  thai  the  duly  of  our  leaders  in  this  line 
is  clear  ;   writing  must  be  simplified,  so  as  to  become  as  nearly 

ms  is  possible,  thot's  perfect  vehicle,  rattier  than  its  retarder. 
To  compel  pupils  to  imitate  old,  difficult,  effete  standards  of 

form  in  business  writing,  IS  progress  going  backwards. 

neatest.  Best  and  most  modern 

1  have  watched  with  ureal  interest  the  rapid  'jn>wiii  of  tin 
1'knmvn  \\i>Aktist  ffotn  its  verj  promising  infancy  to  its 
present  development  the  neatest,  the  best,  and  bj  far  th< 
most  modern  penmanship  journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
your  noble  profession. 

Boulder,  Colo  i:    I.   Dickbnshbbts 
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Doings  of   the  Profession 

\V.  F.  Christman  is  a  inw  teacher  employed  In  Wright's 
Business  College,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Chas.  R.  Owen,  a  student  of  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Dixon,  111.,  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Keys  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

C.  L.  Michael,  formerly  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  College  of  Evergreen,  Ala. 

N.  H.  Roberts,  formerly  of  Plainfield,  N  J.,  is  now  vice- 
principal  of  the  Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  R.  Lttte,  formerly  of  the  Pottsville.  Pa  .  Business  College, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

H.  E.  Wygal,  pen  artist,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Columbus,  O.,  Merchandise  Co.,  as  catalog  illustrator  and 
designer. 

I.  F.  Mountz,  proprietor  of  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Commercial 
College,  reports  that  their  night  class  is  the  largest  in  the 
school's  history. 

A.  D.  Delbert,  of  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  thru  the  Penman  and 
Artist  Employment  Bureau,  has  secured  a  position  with  the 
Northern  Business  School,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

R.  L.  Dickensheets  and  J.  D.  Long  have  established  " The 

Western  Correspondence  School  of  Penmanship,"  at  Green, 
Colo.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  well  gotten  up  booklet 
descriptive  of  their  work 

M.  Blazer,  a  recent  student  of  W.  S  Ashby,  Bowling  Green. 
Ky.,  now  has  charge  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the 
Urania  Normal  College  and  School  of  Business.  Glasgow,  Ky. 
Specimens  of  his  work  show  that  Ashby  "  knows  his  business." 

A.  H.  Steadman,  for  some  years  supervisor  of  penmanship 
in  the  Toledo,  O.,  public  schools,  resigned  his  position  there  to 
accept  a  similar  one  in  Cincinnati,  O.  This,  as  we  understand 
it,  was  a  rich,  luscious,  vertical  plum  plucked  before  it 
dropped. 

Our  very  skillful  friend,  R.  E.  Hummel,  of  Chicago,  with 
whom  our  readers  are  also  quite  well  acquainted,  has  em- 
barked in  the  designing  and  illustrating  business  for  himself 
in  that  city.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  working  for  the 
large  engraving  companies  there.  Mr.  Hummel  is  especially 
talented  in  designing.    Success  to  him. 

Mr  C  V.  Howe,  the  genial  engrossing  artist  of  Chicago, 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  B  Garman,  of  the  same 
city,  for  tlie-  purpose  of  doing  a  general  engrossing  and  pen 
work  business.  The  Penman  and  Artist  wishes  the  new 
firm  unbounded  success.  As  our  readers  well  know,  Mr. 
Howe  is  unexcelled  in  executing  engrossing  script. 

H.  I).  Harris,  for  some  years  past  with  the  Schissler  College, 
N'orristown,  Pa.,  resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  is  now  engaged  with  the  Sadler  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Mil.,  representing  their  publications  among  the  commercial 
schools  of  the  country  Mr.  Harris  is  a  first  class  unassuming 
gentleman  He  reports  an  excellent  sale  of  his  book,  "The 
Situation  You  Want.  And  How  to  Gel   It." 

E.  M.  Coulter,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  National 
Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  purchased  a  half  interest 
in  the  institution  and  will  remain  there  indefinitely.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mr.  Coulter  says :  "The  Penman  and  Artist 
comes  nearer  containing  all  high  class  work  than  any  other 
penmanship  paper  published.  Enclosed  find  my  subscrip- 
tion." Mr.  Coulter  is  a  very  fine  penman  and  is  certainly  a 
good  judge  of  anything  pertaining  to  penmanship. 

J.  E.  Joiner,  formerly  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
Child's  Business  College,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  will  hereafter 
conduct  it  under  the  name  of  "The  Holyoke  Business  Insti- 
tute." The  editors  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  are  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Joiner  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  make  a  splendid  success  of  the  work  in  the 
"  Paper  City."  as  he  is  an  able,  energetic  and  reliable  gentle- 
man.    He  will   be  ably  assisted   in   the  work  by  Mrs.  Joiner. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  F.  T.  Weaver,  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Business  College,  East  Liverpool,  O  ,  he  writes:  "  It  is  J.  H. 
Weaver,  my  father,  and  I  that  have  the  school  here.  Brother 
L.  L.  is  still  supervising  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Alliance,  O.,  and  brother  H.  E.  is  doing  the 
same  work  in  Niles,  O.  We  opened  our  school  here  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  with  five  students  in  attendance.  Now  we  have 
about  one  hundred  twenty  enrolled,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  we  expect  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  twenty-five." 

F.  L.  Dyke,  of  Berkey  &  Dyke's  Private  School.  Cleveland, 
o.,  in  a  recent  letter,  writes  :  "  We  are  very  happy,  as  school 
matters  are  booming.  Only  good  things  seem  to  be  coming 
our  way.  We  have  space  enough  in  our  new  location  to  care 
for  our  business  for  this  year.  Last  year  we  had  to  turn 
people  away  because  we  could  not  seat  them.  I  think  we  will 
need  additional  space  again  another  year.  J.  0.  Gordon  is 
with  us,  and  is  doing  first-class  work.  The  Penman  and 
Artist  is  very  handsome."  We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  unique  New  Year's  Greeting  from  these  enterprising 
gentlemen. 


Specimens  Received 

J.  F.  Caskey,  Bail  Claire,  Wis.,sen1  a  Dumber  of  well  written 
cards. 

H.  D.  Long,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  writes  the  simplified  in  a 
free  and  forceful  looking  style. 

Geo.  Jensen,  Port  Clinton.  <>.,  sent  a  photograph  of  a  Dewey 
design  that  is  very  well  executed. 

J.  E.  Gustus,  of  Gustus  School,  Moliue,  111.,  writes  u  verj 
good  hand.     It  is  firm,  free,  and  forceful. 

A  letter  in  a  splendid  business  hand  came  from  K.  C. 
Attieks,  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College. 

W.  McBee,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  sent  a  package  of  written  cards 
which  show  that  he  is  making  rapid  improvement. 

A  letter  in  a  very  good  business  hand  came  from  C.  W.  Wolfe, 
penman  in  Wolf's  Business  College,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

C.  R.  Tate,  penman  in  the  normal  school,  Stanberry,  Mo., 
sent  a  very  well  written  letter  in  the  ornamental  style. 

M.  A.  Albin,  of  the  Topeka,  Kans  ,  Business  College,  favored 
us  with  a  very  well  executed  page  of  ornamental  writing. 

W.  M.  Engel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  two  pages  of  ornamen- 
tal writing,  both  of  which  show  a  splendid  command  of  the 
pen. 

A  large  piece  of  nourishing  and  a  batch  of  well  written 
cards  came  from  J.  C.  VYohlenberg,  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Business  College. 

Chas  R.  Owen,  penman  in  Keys  Institute,  Little  Hock. 
Ark  ,  sent  a  page  of  ornamental  signatures  which  show  a  good 
command  of  ihe  pen. 

F.  E.  Jackson.  Marlboro,  Mass.,  sent  some  ornamental  and 
business  writing  which  show  that  he  has  considerable  talent 
along  the  writing  line. 

M.  B.  Thompson,  E.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes  a  very  good 
business  hand.  A  page  recently  received  from  him  shows  a 
good  command  of  the  pen. 

Miss  Stella  N.  Michael,  Allentown,  Pa.,  sent  a  beautiful  pen- 
cil drawing  of  "  moss  roses  and  buds"  which  is  too  dainty 
to  reduce  and  engrave  well. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  flourishing  on  blue  paper  with 
white  ink,  and  some  well  written  cards,  came  from  R  L. 
Dickensheets,  Boulder,  (olo. 

In  the  annual  announcement  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  we  notice  a  number  of  very  effective  designs  pre- 
pared by  C-  P.  Morse,  of  that  place. 

Some  rapid  business  writing,  movement  exercises  and  a  box 
marking  alphabet,  came  from  E.  H.  Campbell,  Fall  River. 
Mass.     F.  A.  Curtis  has, been  his  teacher. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  round  hand  or  engrosings 
writing  that  has  been  received  during  the  past  few  months, 
came  from  G.  E.  Ruggles.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Some  splendidly  written  cards,  ornamental  exercises,  etc., 
came  from  A.  R.  Burnett.  Clarksburg.  W.  Ya.  If  Mr.  Burnett 
keeps  on  be  will  soon  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  profession. 

A  letter  in  a  business  hand  and  a  sheet  of  ornamental  signa- 
tures came  from  Alvin  H.  Miller,  Rome  City,  Ind.  Both  show 
that  he  possesses  considerably  more  than  ordinary  ability 
along  these  lines. 

A  page  of  very  creditable  ornamental  signatures  came  from 
D.  H.  Winters,  of  the  Iowa  City  Business  College,  Des  Moiius, 
Iowa.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  day  Mr.  Winters  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  land. 

H.  L.  Dakin,  Sullivan,  Ohio,  sent  some  very  good  ornamen- 
tal writing.  We  understand  that  he  is  a  relative  of  the  famous 
penman,  A.  W.  Dakin.  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  this  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  former's  skill. 

E.  M.  Finklea,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.,  enclosed  some  ornamental 
writing  which  shows  that  he  has  the  right  kind  of  material  in 
him  of  which  very  fine  penman  are  made,  lie  is  also  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  The  Penman  and  Artist. 

A.  P.  Root,  the  veteran  penman  and  educator,  of  Ashtabula, 
O.,  enclosed  his  compliments  to  The  Penman  and  Artist  in 
an  ornamental  hand  that  one  would  suppose  came  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  professional,  rather  than  from  the  hand  of 
one  who  has  retired  from  the  work. 

Henry  D.  Allison,  Dublin,  N  H..  submits  a  page  of  engra- 
ver's script,  being  the  results  of  his  efforts  on  Mr.  Howe's 
lessons  now  running  in  The  Penman  and  Artist.  He  has 
been  practicing  on  the  lessons  for  but  two  weeks,  although 
one  would  suppose  that  he  has  been  writing  this  style  for 
years.  No  better  opportunity  for  learning  this  style  of  writ- 
ing was  ever  offered  in  a  penmanship  journal,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  so  many  of  our  readers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  __ • 

make  it  a  monthly 

The  Penm  an  and  Aktist  reflects  great  credit  on  its  editors. 
It  begins  where  the  other  penmanship  journals  leave  off. 
Make  it  a  monthly.  F.  N.  Wilmoth.   Medina,  N.  Y. 
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Che  Kansas  association 

fourth    annual    convention   of    the    kansas    state 
penmanship    association. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  ) 
Kmporia,  Kans.,  Dec.  9,  1899.     j 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Prof.  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  of 
MePherson  College,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Field,  the  Seed, 
the  Harvest."  This  Association  is  making  a  modest  effort  to 
elevate  and  advance  the  people  along  the  line  of  good,  prac- 
tical, plain  business  writing.  The  field  is  ours,  the  seed  must 
be  sown,  and  the  harvest  is  very  great. 

A  paper,  by  *E.  E.  Roper,  Lawrence  Businsss  College,  on 
"The  First  Six  Weeks  of  a  Class  in  Penmanship,"  was  read 
by  L.  H.  Hausam.  The  paper  emphasized  good  materials, 
advised  use  of  oblique  holder,  emphasized  movement  and 
control  as  the  resultant  of  careful  practice.  A  speed  of 
thirty  five  words  a  minute  was  urged,  and  many  points  in 
methods  were  discussed. 

J.  C.  Olson,  President  Parsons  Business  College,  discussed 
the  subject  "Requirements  in  Business  Penmanship,"  with 
much  energy  and  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  individuality  and  naturalness  in  penmanship  and 
showed  the  inconsistency  of  the  ornamental  styles. 

"The  Theory  of  Individual  and  Natural  Slant  and  What  It 
Will  Do  for  Penmanship  Students,"  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  E.  E.  Salser,  assistant  in  the  penmanship  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  School.  Mr.  Salser  presented  the 
arguments  for  an  individual  and  natural  slant  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  convincing  manner.  He  showed  that  natural- 
ness and  individuality  inevitably  result  from  the  best  in- 
struction as  well  as  no  instruction.  He  said  that  the  theory 
of  individuality  and  natural  slant  would  force  a  correct 
position  on  the  part  of  students,  bring  about  the  greatest 
speed  and  uniformity  and  involuntary  control.  It  will 
enable  him  to  harmoniously  blend  the  essentials  of  good 
writing,  legibility,  speed,  ease  and  beauty.  We  have  proved 
that  students,  after  mastering  natural  slant  movement  writ- 
ing, can  write  or  draw  any  style  they  choose,  and  can  write 
the  finger  movement  style  better  than  those  who  have  learned 
the  finger  movement  only. 

Joseph  Taggart,  a  teacher  in  Jefferson  county,  read  a  most 
valuable  paper  on  "Conclusions  from  Four  Years'  Teaching 
in  Country  Schools."  He  showed  the  fallacy  of  vertical  draw- 
ing in  the  schools  and  proved  that  movement  writing  could 
be  successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

"The  Effects  of  Vertical  Writing  on  Movement  and  Speed," 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Emma  Waymire,  of 
the  Emporia  city  schools.  Miss  Waymire,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  vertical  penmanship,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Emporia  city  schools.  She 
said,  in  part  :  "  Vertical  writing  is  an  article  that  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  unless  carefully  and  painstakingly  done. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  well  deserve  the  name  of  penmanship 
unless  the  letters  are  carefully  rounded,  rigidly  "stood  up," 
and,  in  general,  formed  in  the  likeness  of  a  perfect  model. 
If  speed  is  attempted  the  rounded  forms  disappear  and  angles 
creep  in.  Then,  too,  it  has  such  an  unsteady,  shaky  look,  as 
if  uncertain  which  way  it  should  stumble  We  notice  that 
though  a  pupil  masters  the  vertical  style  and  does  use  it  in 
school,  that,  when  he  takes  up  actual  business,  he  Invariably 
abandons  it."  Miss  Waymire  a  conclusions  are  reached  after 
three  years'  earnest  effort  to  teach  the  vertical. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Prof.  L.  C.  Wooster, 
of  the  State  Normal,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  in  which  he 
also  revealed  a  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  scientific 
penmanship  teaching. 


tSfee?  /  &. 


Prof.  L.  H.  Hausam.  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Basis  of  Improvement  in  Penmanship."  The 
study  of  penmanship  has  entered  the  realm  of  science.  The 
three  great  facts  of  the  science  of  penmanship  are  :  1.  That, 
cause  is  in  mind,  only.  8.  That  the  body  is  the  condition  of 
the  mind.  3.  That  mental  capacity  and  physical  adaptability 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  all  law  and  condition  in  learning 
penmanship.  Mr.  Hausam 's  paper  was  philosophical  and 
scientific  in  intent  and  showed  much  research.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  C.  E.  Birch,  of  Haskell  Institute,  who  urged  the 
necessity  of  thought  in  penmanship  practice. 

"  The  Practical  Value  of  the  Pen  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Shattuck,  of  Campbell  University.  She  dis- 
cussed the  subject  under  the  divisions:  1.  Writing  for  busi- 
ness. 2.  Pen  drawing  for  illustration.  She  also  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  beautiful  in  writing. 

J.  G.  Engle,  Superintendent  of  White  city  schools,  presented 
a  paper  on  "The  Practical  versus  the  Theoretical  in  Public 
School  Writing."  Mr.  Engle  showed  the  great  injury  to  the 
pupils  and  the  state  resulting  from  vertical  writing  in  the 
schools  for  a  period  of  five  years  His  exhibit  of  public 
school  work  was  most  excellent,  and  many  were  the  words  of 
praise  heard  from  those  who  compared  it  with  the  vertical 
public  school  work  on  exhibition  in  the  same  room. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  year  were:  President, 
S.  B.  Fahnestock  ;  VicePresident,  C  E.  Birch  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Olson;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Shattuck;  Chairman  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  E.  E.  Salser. 

Mr.  Hausam  offered  a  resolution  which  provided  for  three 
classes  of  members,  based  upon  examination  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  branches  of  pen  work.  After  a  full  discussion,  Mr. 
Stevenson  proposed  the  following  substitute,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  three  committees  be  appointed,  annually, 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  of  which  committees  he 
shall  be  chairman,  to  judge  of  the  skill  and  merits  of  speci- 
mens of  students'  work  to  be  submitted  for  the  certificate  of 
the  Association,  said  certificate  to  be  of  three  kinds,  namely  : 

1.  For  ability   to  teach   and   execute  business  penmanship. 

2.  For  ability  to  teach  and  execute  ornamental  penmanship. 

3.  For  ability  to  teach  and  execute  pen  drawing.  It  being 
further  required  that  no  student  shall  be  awarded  a  certifi 
cate  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character,  and,  further,  that  he 
possess  scholarship  equal  to  that  required  for  a  first  grade 
teacher's  certificate  in  Kansas. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  President  Fahnestock  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  set  oblique  pen  holder  by  the  students  of 
the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College. 

The  total  membership  enrollment  was  seventy-two. 

The  Association  voted  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Holton,  as 
the  guests  of  Campbell  University. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  extensive  exhibits 
by  the  various  schools  of  the  state.  Three  large  rooms  were 
filled  and  large  crowds  of  people  viewed  the  exhibits  with 
great  interest.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 

[We  are  indebted  to  brother  Stevenson  for  the  above  very 
complete  and  interesting  report  —Editors.] 


Good  meat 


There  is  more  "  good  meat  "  to  the  square  inch  in  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  than  in  any  other  like  paper  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  peruse.  I  don't  see  how  any  earnest  stu- 
dent of  penmanship  or  drawing  could  do  without  it. 

R.  E.  Lee, 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


n  f  r. 


BY    C.    E.    DONER,    SPENCERIAN    COLLEGE    CLEVELAND.    OHIO. 
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Publications  Received 

"One  Thousand  Selected  Words  for  Spelling,"  by  M.  L. 
Miner,  Ph.  !>.,  Brooklyn  Borough,  607  Halsey  St.,  New  York, 
is  a  nent  little  36  page  booklet  full  of  words  one  should  be 
able  to  spell  correctly. 

"Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,"  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  comprehensive 
shorthand  texts  in  the  world.  It  is  the  original  Pit  manic 
system  improved,  and  is  now  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  few  leading  systems  in  use. 

"Grammar  Drill  Book,"  by  B.  F  Williams,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  a  book  containing  the  information  the  author  has 
employed  in  his  own  English  classes.  It  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  "its  cost  to  any  one  who  will  study  it.  Mehan  &  Mc- 
Cauley,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  publishers. 

"The  Wetter  Photo- Prints  "  of  famous  paintings,  etc,,  by 
the  J.  C.  Witter  Co..  123  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  are  certainly 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  school  room  decoration.  In  fact, 
they  are  fine  enough  for  any  parlor.  Indeed,  it  is  bettei  to 
possessa  reproduction  of  a  master's  work  than  a  poor  original. 
And  thru  such  firms  as  the  above  you  can  now  possess  for 
small  cost  copies  of  the  world's  masterpieces. 

"The  Tablet  Method  of  Actual  Business  Writing,"  by  C.  L. 
Michael,  published  by  the  Ellis  Publishing  Co.— Limited. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich-,  is  an  up-to  date  publication,  presenting 
the  work  on  a  new,  novel,  practical  plan.  The  forms  are  all 
photo-engraved  from  off-hand  business  writing,  and  the 
instructions  accompany  each  copy.  This  is  doubtlessan  effort 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  no  doubt  lead  the  way  for 
others  to  follow. 

"The  Modern-Method  Commercial  Speller  by  A.  S.  Heaney, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  contains  a  carefully  selected  list  of  words 
and  phrases  likely  to  prove  troublesome  to  the  average 
person,  as  to  spelling,  and  use ;  also  rules  for  spelling,  com- 
pounding, dividing,  and  abbreviating  words,  together  with 
numerous  examples  illustrating  these  rules.  It  contains  147 
pages  and  can  be  had  for  but  twenty-five  cents  by  address- 
ing A.  S.  Heaney,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Proprietor  Rhode  Island 
Business  College.     We  heartily  commend  the  work. 


H  Reminiscent  tetter 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1899. 
Friends  Zaner    and   Bloser  : 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  to  renew  my  subscription  as 
long  as  it  pays  for. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  pleasant  face  of  that  veteran  card 
writer,  J.  C.  Y.  Cornwall,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Penman 
and  Artist.  If  I  remember  aright,  when  I  was  writing  cards  at 
the  Briggs  House,  Chicago,  1856  or7.  was  where  I  first  met  him. 
Kidder,  who  called  himself  the  American  Card  writer,  was  at 
the  Tremont,  and  Horace  Heath  at  the  Young  America.  I 
met  Heath  a  few  years  ago  at  the  State  House,  Hartford,  Ct., 
where  he  was  a  clerk  in  some  one  of  the  State  Departments, 
Then  there  was  M.  W.  E.  Purchase  at  Williurds  in  Washington, 
for  many,  many  years,  and  Ira  Pierson.  the  Astor  House  card 
writer,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  a  brilliant  man  of  fine  presence 
fully  six  feet  tall,  but  whiskey  became  his  master,  and  his 
rapid  downfall  and  death  brought  out  many  sad  obituaries  in 
the  New  York  papers.  Educated  as  a  lawyer,  afterwards  a 
newspaper  man,  then  a  card  writer,  bis  large  acquaintance 
and  genial  nature  made  him  many  friends  who  mourned 
sincerely  his  sad  end. 

But  I  had  no  thought  of  enlarging  upon  this  subject.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  was  glad  to  see  friend  Cornwall's  face  and 
whisktrs,  and  wonder  if  he  is  a  Populist. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Shatti  ck. 


Cessans  in  Desidtiina 

number  Seven 

HV     E.     A.     OLIVER 

Decorative  illustration  is  a  class  of  art  that  illustrates  a 
subject  or  idea.  The  technic  or  style  of  drawing  is  handled  in 
a  way  that  it  produces  a  catchy,  graceful,  and  pleasing  effect. 
It  embodies  a  quality  of  handling,  a  style  of  composition,  a 
quality  and  quantity  of  thought  that  belongs  to  the  individual 
producer,  and  as  different  in  character  as  there  are  artists  that 
decorate. 

While  it  is  possible  to  criticise  and  suggest  improvement 
in  a  design  or  illustration,  it  must  originally  be  the  product 
of  the  artist's  own  idea.  This  means  a  thorough  cultivation 
and  training  of  artistic  taste,  a  study  of  harmony  or  pleasing 
effect  in  value  of  tone,  color,  graceful  curve,  etc. 

We  should  now  make  a  careful  study  of  the  construction  and 
position  of  the  hands.  Nothing  adds  more  beauty,  attractive- 
ness, character,  and  expression,  to  a  good  face,  than  well  drawn 
hands.  Every  hand  has  more  or  less  individual  character. 
Study  especially,  and  learn  to  draw,  the  young  and  old  hand. 


the  labor  and  piano  band,  the  *trong  and  weak  hand. 

Hands  are  too  often  overlooked  or  slighted  in  the  ordinary 
illustration.  In  decorative  work  their  value  is  second  to 
nothing  and  must  be  drawn  well,  otherwise  they  detract  from 
the  picture  as  a  whole. 

In  decorative  work  as  well  as  other  illustration,  costume 
and  surroundings  must  always  correspond  with  period  of 
time,  location,  etc.  We  must  be  familiar  with  habits  and 
custom  of  the  people  and  subject  of  illustration.  So  while  we 
cultivate  our  drawing  we  must  broaden  and  strengthen  our 
thought  and  knowledge. 

Cleveland  Supervisor's  Endorsement. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  at  hand.  I  consider  the  work  of 
exceptionally  high  order.  To  look  at  the  pen  work  is  in- 
spiring. I  wish  every  penman  and  teacher  of  writing  might 
read  and  digest  the  splendid  article  on  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  May  June  number.  That  article  alone  is  worth  a  year's 
subscription  Kindly  place  my  name  on  your  list  of  sub- 
seribers.  and  find  amount  due  enclosed.  A.  A    Clark, 

Cleveland,  <>.  Snpr.  Writing,  Public  Schools. 
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Mot  rctoxicixcft  trrith  a  ccntutunt  pat^ 


number  II 

Use  good  size  Soenneeken  pen,  suitable  holder,  and  India 
ink.  Pens  do  not  work  well  until  oil  is  worked  off.  The 
secret  of  doing  fine  work  with  these  pens  is  in  dipping  ink 
with  care  and  but  little  at  a  time,  but  often:  This  is  necessary. 
Keep  point  of  pen  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  the 
holder  more  nearly  vertical  than  for  writing.  It  requires  not 
a  little  care  skill,  and  patience  to  handle  the  pens,  but  study 
■«nd  practice  will  win.  Use  a  slow,  snail-like  movement  until 
you  'can  do  good  work,  letting  the  hand  rest  on  the  side. 
Use  combined  movement  —any  ol'd  movement  will  do  just  so 
j  on  do  good  \\<>rk. 

Study  the  forms  closely,  critically.  Note  the  proportion, 
and  shape  of  each  letter.  Then  study  the  details.  Observe 
that  a  few  strokes  are  repeated  in  nearly  all  letters.  First 
stroke  in  small  a  is  repeated  in  c.  d,  e,  g,  o  and  q.  Second 
stroke  of  same  letter  is  repeated  in  slightly  modified  form  in 
b.  g.  h.  i-  j-  m'  n-  °.  P.  9.1  u.  v.  W  and  y.  Thus,  by  learning  to 
make  a  few  strokes  well,  the  whole  alphabet  is  easilj  mastered. 

Uniform  spacing  and  slant  are  the  two  chief  essentials.  Use 
pencil  head  and  base  lines  for  the  minimum  letters.  The 
shading    w  as     done    with    a    double  pointed    Soenneeken    pen. 

Turn  the  paper  one-fourth  around  to  do  the  shading,  holding 

the  pen  as  usual,  and  begin  on  the  lust  litter  and  work  toward 
the  body. 

This  alphabet  was  made  entirely  with  the  broad  pen.  except 
a  few  strokes  in  the  figures,  and  is  therefore  a  practical  alpha- 
bet for  rapid  engrossing  and  diploma  work.  Prettier  anil  less 
Speedy  styles  nia\    follow 


Catalogs 

Does  it  pay  to  issue  a  good  catalog?  It  certainly  does  not  pay 
to  put  out  a  cheap  one.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  most  expensive  catalogs  are  always  the  best  school  adver- 
tising, but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  if  any  class  of  men  ought 
to  send  out  model  advertising  literature,  certainly  business 
educators  ought  to  do  so.  They  ought  to  show  by  example  in 
every  way  they  possibly  can  that  they  are  capable  of  instruct- 
ing the  youth  of  today  in  the  very  best  business  methods. 
They  ought  to  show  as  much  familiarity  with  real  business  as 
with  text-books.  Too  many  business  educators  of  the  past 
have  been  such  by  name  but  not  enough  such  by  example. 

Advertising  is  now  a  very  important  part  of  almost  every 
business,  and  business  college  men  ought  to  show  what  good 
advertising  is  in  at  least  their  own  line. 

Ten  years  ago  very  few  good  school  catalogs  were  issued, 
but  now  there  are  hundreds. 

We  stall  take  pleasure  in  reviewing  all  catalogs  sent  to  this 
office,  and  if  we  can  offer  any  helpful  suggestions,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  Of  course,  if  we  occasionally  criticise  a  little, 
that  may  make  the  review  column  all  the  more  interesting. 

We  have  received  from  the  Pioneer  Business  School,  Si. 
Paul,  Minn.,  a  small  but  neat,  well  printed  and  well  illustra- 
ted catalog.  On  the  first  page  appears  the  following  very  ap- 
propriate quotation  : 

"  As  we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial, 
but  did  not  see  it  moving  ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  Lri'ass  1ms 
grown,  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow;  bo  the  advances  we 

make  in  knowledge,  as  ihe\   consist  of  such    minute  steps,  are 

perceivable  only  by  the  distance." 
Catulog  ot  The  Business  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 

been  received.     E.  A.  Hall,  president  of  tin    institution,  is  also 

author  of  *■  Hall's  Business  Manual,"  and  the  "  Bookkeeper's 
Guide,"  the  former  work  now  being  in  the  third  edition. 

Lee's  Practical  Business  College,  Charlotte,  V  C,  is  sending 
out  a  new  and  verj  creditable  catalog  for  1900-1901.  This 
institution,  although  less  than  a   year  old,  now  has  a  [acuity 

Of  eight    instructors,  and  a   good    patronage. 

A  large  and  expensively  gotten  up  catalog  Of  CatOn'S  Sehool 
of  Business,  Buffalo,  N.   V..   has  been  received.    Mr.   L'aton 
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never  allows  the  question  of  dollars  id  interfere  with  his  iiU  « 
when  getting  out  :i  catalog,  an<l  For  that  reason  he  always  gets 
out  something  very  attractive. 

Buffalo  is  not  a  bad  place  In  which  to  be  located  just  now. 
The  Pan-American  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  there  dur- 
ing 1901,  is  already  "booming"  Buffalo,  and  almost  every 
one  in  it  will  share  in  her  prosperity. 

Obituary 

We  were  much  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  co- 
worker, John  F.  Briley,  for  a  number  of  years  with  Ames  & 
Rollison  Co.,  N.  V.  He  attended  the  Zanerian  a  decade  ago 
and  was  connected  with  the  above  firm  since  about  '92.  He 
died  in  California,  whither  he  had  gone  to  stay  tin  ravages  of 
quick  consumption. 

No  gentler,  genuinely  nobler  man  ever  adorned  our  profes- 
sion. He  was  kind,  sympathetic,  talented  with  genius  as  well 
as  toil,  and  truly  unselfish. 

Poet,  penman,  artist,  gentleman,  Mr.  Brilej  was  an  example 
of  manhood  we  will  all  do  well  to  imitate. 

James  T.  Cohan,  Nashua.  N.  H..  died  December,  1899.  aged 
twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Cohan  was  a  graduate  of  the  Nashua 
N.  II.'  Business  College  and  of  the  Zanerian  Art  College.  He 
possessed  many  excellent  qualities  and  his  death  is  mourned 
by  many  warm  friends.  To  his  parents,  brother,  and  sister  we 
extend  sympathy.  He  has  paid  the  debt  we  are  all  still  owing. 
Let  us  try  to  pay  it  also  when  the  time  comes  with  the  same 
cheerfulness  that  lie  did. 


Tn  Advance  of  Wtiy  Other 

You  have  certainly  placed  The  Penman  and  Artist  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  publication  of  the  kind. 

Edward  Wade, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rints  on  Illustrations,  Etc. 
no.  4 

BY   R.    E.    HUMMEL,    Chicago,    111. 

In  the  September  —  October  Number  of  The  Penman  and 
Artist  we  spoke  of  photo-engraving,  particularly  of  line 
zinc  etching.  While  this  process,  the  line  process,  is  the 
most  used  at  the  present  day  and  easily  leads  all  others,  there 
is,  however,  a  good  second,  and  that  is  the  half-tone  process. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  process  had  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  only  half  the  tones  of  the  original  copy 
were  found  in  a  half-tone  reproduction,  but  we  believe  this 
to  be  slanderous  etymology,  because  this  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted by  any  half-tone  engraver  —  at  least  not  in  t  hicago. 

Some  contend  that  the  half-tone  process  simply  "growed  '' 
like  Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  We  conclude,  however, 
that  Meisenbach,  of  Munich,  invented  this  process.  The  fact 
is  that  the  half-tone  process  when  yet  in  its  infancy  was  called 
the  -Meisenbach  process. 


It  was  Meisenbach  who  first  succeeded  to  divide  the  half 
tone  negative  by  means  of  closelj  drawn  lines  into  minute 
dots  and  by  this  invention  gave  to  the  process  commercial 
value. 

The  division  of  the  negative  into  d ota  with  lines  is  done 
bv  means  of  the  half-lone  screen. 

On  this  subject  an  authority  states  :  "  The  half  tune  screen 
is  a  screen  of  glass  bearing  very  finely  ruled  lines  and  is  placed 
between  the  object  and  camera  in  photo  engraving  lot  repro- 
duction by  the  half-tone  process  " 

This  was  quite  true  a  tew  years  ago;  todaj  the  screen  i> 
placed  close  to  the  negative,  within  one  eighth  or  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch. 

The  lines  on  the  screen  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
forming  little  squares.  The  coarsest  screens,  for  newspapers, 
etc..  have  about  eighty  lines  in  one  direction  to  the  inch,  or, 
if  you  please,  each  square  inch  of  the  eighty  line  screen  is 
divided  into  six  thousand  and  four  hundred  little  squares. 

But,  as  we  said,  eighty  line  screens  are  about  the  coarsest; 
in  more  frequent  use  are  set  ecus  w  itb  fbu  to  150  lines  ;  yes,  in 
a  catalogue  before  us,  we  see  screens  listed  having  200  lines 
to  the  inch,  or  forty  thousand  tiny  squares  to  one  square  inch  ! 

A  printer-friend  tells  us  that  the  coarser  screen  halftones 
give  him  no  trouble  at  all  in  printing,  "but  '*  says  he.  "  the 
very  fine  screen  kind,  sometimes  badly  mounted,  have  often 
led  me  to  forget  the  prayers  mother  taught  me. 

The  picture  herewith  is  a  133-line  halftone. 

The  black  circle  and  outside  border  are  solid  black  in  tin- 
original,  so  are  the  black  dashes  on  the  right  side  of  the  let- 
ters, these  parts  of  the  picture  have  not  been  etched,  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  appear  black. 

The  scroll  is  red,  Indian  red,  in  the  original,  drawn  on  light 
green  eggshell  paper.  The  close  observer  will  easily  see  the 
small  depressions  on  the  background  of  the  scroll. 

The  color  of  the  scroll  varies  in  spots,  some  parts  are  lighter, 
some  darker  red,  hence  the  light  and  dark  parts  in  the  half- 
tone scroll. 

The  inner  circle  and  the  lettering  are  uniformly  red,  the 
background  of  the  lettering  is  pure  white,  Chinese  white. 
The  benign  old  lady's  countenance  and  the  beast  were  draw  n 
in  pencil  on  white  card-board. 

In  the  original  drawing  the  lady's  face  and  the  dog  look 
slightly  darker  than  the  surrounding  background,  in  the 
half-tone  this  is  reversed  ;  you  may  observe  that  the  dog  is 
lighter  in  color  than  the  background. 

This  brings  us  to  color  values  in  photography. 

Chinese  white  photographs  darker  than  it  looks  to  the  eye. 
blue  will  appear  much  lighter,  and  yellow  considerably 
darker;  some  reds  are  very  reliable,  green  is  variable,  etc. 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  colors  in  drawing- 
pictures  for  reproduction.  Shun  blue  and  yellow,  these  two 
are  very  uncertain  quantities  and  have  been  sponsors  to  many 
disagreeable  surprises.  The  camera  apparently  sees  color 
differently  and  better  with  its  one  eye,  the  lens,  than  we 
mortals  can  with  two  healthy  orbs. 

Queries  and  communications  from  subscribers  will  com- 
mand courteous  attention       Address: 

Hi  mm  ei.,  110  Itissell  St.,  Chicago. 
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Eessons  in  Drawing 

BY    \V.    P.    (ilLMORK,    CANTON,    O. 

These  lessons  could  hardly  be  completed  by  one  who  is  so 
enthusiastic  in  landscape  sketching-  without  giving  a.  compo- 
sition study  in  black  and  white  — a  farm  scene  near  Canton, 
with  a  few  distant  trees  and  woods  suppressed,  as  will  be 
necessary  in  nearly  all  landscapes. 

We  have  also  added  two  of  a  score  of  sketches  made  on  a 
bicycle  trip,  the  past  summer,  over  the  most  historical  ground 
in  Ohio  — the  Tuscarawas  valley.  Note  the  indistinctness  of 
the  reflections  of  the  famous  old  mill  at   Zoar  —  a  fact  about 
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reflections  we  often  forget ;  and  in  the  other  sketch,  along  the 
canal  near  historical  Bolivar,  notice  the  afternoon  shadows  of 
the  tree  reaching  across  the  water  and  towpath,  made  by 
horizontal  pen  strokes;  the  reflections  by  vertical  strokes 
the  weeds  and  tree  in  foreground,  made  by  coarse  and 
crooked  strokes  ;  and,  finally,  see  how  the  steepness  of  the 
right  shore  was  brought  out  by  the  shadows  of  the  trees  run- 
ning to  the  water's  edge. 

If  these  rambling  notes  on  drawing  have  induced  among 
the  readers  a  stronger  love  tor  making  pictures  for  yourselves, 
and  from  real  objects  and  places  instead  of  the  old-time 
method  of  eternally  copying,  then  they  are  accomplishing  all 
we  have  desired. 

Students'  Specimens 

F.  H.  Sadler,  penman  in  Caton's  Business  College,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  sent  a  number  of  students  specimen  which  show  that 
he  is  doing  good  work  in  that  institution. 

A.  S.  Fries,  penman  in  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  Business  Univer- 
sity, submitted  specimens  from  fifty-two  members  of  his  class 
who  have  been  under  his  instruction  just  ten  weeks.  Nearly 
all  the  specimens  are  business-like,  free,  and  very  legible.  As 
a  whole,  we  believe  Mr.  Fries  has  made  as  good  a  showing  in 
their  work  as  anyone  could  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Mr. 
Fries  writes  a  model  business  hand  himself. 

E.  D.  Snow,  Rutland,  Vt.,  High  School,  sends  a  specimen  of 
each  of  his  pupil's  work  which  discloses  the  fact  that  they  are 
learning  a  business  style  of  writing  —  a  style  at  once  free, 
forceful,  and  individual.  They  evidence  the  fact  that  one 
teacher  may  teach  more  than  one  slant,  etc.,  at  one  time — as 
many  as  there  are  pupils. 


Congratulations 

Accept  our  congratulations  on  your  beautiful  bi  monthly. 
It  is  growing  better,  handsomer,  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive with  each  issue,  and  I  would  not  care  to  miss  a  single 
number  for  a  dollar.  O.  C.  Dorney, 

Allentown,  Pa. 


BLUFFED    AND    BLUFFER. 


GOODY. 
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Penmanship  in  Public  Schools 

By  e.  €.  Eister 

PENMAN      IN     SADLER'S     BRYANT     AND     9TRATTON     BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,     BALTIMORE,     HD. 

The  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  good 
writers.  They  should  be  much  better  than  they  are.  Writing 
is  a  teachable  subject,  and  since  the  results  are  unsatisfactory 
the  natural  inference  is,  that  it  is  not  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion in  our  schools.  Where  writing  is  taught,  I  believe  too 
much  reliance  is  placed  in  copy  books  alone.  Where  the  copy 
book  is  the  fountain-head  for  instruction  in  waiting,  the 
student  is  seldom,  if  ever,  well  taught.  Slow,  laborious  imi- 
tation of  copies  is  the  chief  exercise  at  writing  time. 

The  student  knows  little  ox  nothing  of  the  application  of 
proper  movement.  The  practice  he  has  in  writing  is  about 
the  same  benefit  to  him,  while  writing  rapidly,  that  practice 
on  a  hobby  horse  would  be  to  a  man  when  riding  in  a  cavalry 
charge.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  condemning 
books  containing  good  copies.  The  point  1  wish  to  make  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  teacher  behind  the  copy  book. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  show  how  it  must  be  done  as 
well  as  to  tell  how  it  must  be  done ;  and  she  cannot  tell  how 
writing  should  be  done,  if  her  theory  does  not  emanate  from 
personal  experience.  The  regular  teachers  in  our  schools,  as 
a  rule,  have  never  taken  any  special  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching  writing.  Neither  have  their  teachers  before  them. 
Neither  are  the  men  by  whom  they  are  examined  as  to  their 
qualifications  for  teaching.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  public 
school  teacher  failing  to  secure  a  license  to  teach  on  account 
of  her  lack  of  ability  to  teach  writing?  We  cannot  reason- 
ably blame  the  teacher  because  she  has  not  strengthened  her 
ability  in  this  line  when  it  is  not  required  of  her.  The  hand- 
writing she  possesses  is  not  the  result  of  months  of  systematic 
study  and  practice,  but  was  acquired  by  simply  associating 
with  other  people  who  wrote  some  way.  Imagine  the  instruc- 
tion in  music  being  entrusted  to  persona  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  acquired  by  hearing  the  whistling  of  popular 
airs,  or  the  instruction  in  grammar  to  persons  whose  linguis- 
tic ability  was  gained  by  living  in  a  talkative  community. 
As  long  as  these  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  better  writing  through  the  efforts  of  the 
regular  teacher. 

The  pupils  should  be  supplied  with  good  copies;  no  one,  I 
think,  will  deny  this.  Whether  they  are  in  the  form  of  copy 
books  or  otherwise  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  kind 
of  copies  they  are  and  the  way  they  are  graded.  A  good  copy 
written  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil  is  the  ideal ;  but  the  pub- 
lic school  teacher  has  not  time  for  this,  even  if  she  could  do  it. 
Even  a  good  copy  on  the  blackboard  does  not  afford  the 
advantages  that  a  similar  copy  wouid  on  the  student's  desk. 
The  student  cannot  study  a  copy  well  from  the  blackboard. 
It  is  written  larger.  It  is  white  on  black  and  he  is  writing 
black  on  white.    The  copy  is  usually  quite  a  distance  from  the 


pupil  and  the  result  is,  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  only 
look  at  the  copy  on  the  blackboard  to  see  what  the  words  are 
and  how  they  are  spelled.  The  board  should  be  used  for 
illustrations  only  Another  excellent  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  having  the  pupils  supplied  with  copies  is,  that  it  makes  it 
more  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  encourage  them  to  practice 
outside  the  writing  class.  For  instance,  each  day  the  pupil 
may  be  required  to  bring  to  the  next  recitation  one  or  more 
pages  of  certain  copies  or  movement  exercises  that  have  been 
drilled  upon  in  the  class.  In  this  way  great  interest  can  be 
aroused,  especially  if  the  teacher  will  select  the  best  pages 
each  day  and  hang  them  up  for  inspection,  or  in  some  other 
way  make  this  work  competitive.  This  can  be  done  most 
successfully  if  the  student  is  supplied  with  a  copy  to  work 
from 

Copies,  then,  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  are  not  capable  of  using  them  as  their  author 
would  use  them,  they  will  never  make  writing  what  it  should 
be. 

The  most  effective  way,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  way 
to  improve  the  writing  in  our  schools  while  skillful  writing 
teachers  are  comparatively  few,  is  to  employ  competent 
teachers  to  supervise  the  writing  in  the  schools  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  townships.  If  the  schools  are  not  extensive,  the 
special  teacher  can  do  the  teaching  directly.  If  they  are  ex- 
tensive as  they  are  in  large  cities,  the  special  teacher  can  out- 
line the  work  and  instruct  the  regular  grade  teachers  how  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  In  this  way,  the  special  teacher  of  writ- 
ing trains  both  teachers  and  pupils  ;  and,  if  he  possesses  the 
qualities  he  should,  he  soon  has  all  the  regular  teachers  not 
only  familiar  with  correct  methods  of  teaching  writing,  but 
using  them  in  their  classes.  All  labor  harmoniously  for  one 
final  result. 

In  all  places  where  several  persons  are  making  a  united 
effort  for  any  cause,  a  leader  is  necessary  to  make  their  efforts 
harmonize.  If  we  would  make  the  instruction  in  writing 
effective,  we  must  have  the  efforts  of  the  various  teachers, 
guided  by  a  leader,  a  teacher  of  writing  who  has  a  systematic 
course  for  them  to  follow.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  special  schools  to  learn 
to  write  after  graduating  from  our  public  schools.  These 
writing  teachers  should  be  teachers  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  should  be  educators  The  ideal  supervisor  of 
writing  is  a  teacher  who  possesses  a  good  general  education, 
who  is  familiar  with  routine  work  in  the  schoolroom,  who  is 
from  a  fair  to  an  excellent  writer,  who  knows  how  to  help 
others  to  learn  what  he  knows,  and  who  is  heart  and  soul  in 
love  with  his  work.  When  we  have  enough  teachers  with 
these  qualifications  to  supervise  the  writing  in  our  schools 
and  can  arouse  our  boards  of  education  to  a  sufficient  sense 
of  duty  to  employ  them,  we  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  writing  of  our  graduates 


I  must  say  that  the  last  Penman  and  Artist  is  one  of  the 
best  papers  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  examined.  It  is  not 
full  of  wind,  but  contains  practical  instruction. 

Mt.  .Morris,  111.  G.  E.  Weaver. 
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"iKwinq  to  the  Cine"  vs.  Liberality 

The  Penman  and  Artist  contains  man>  thot  -provoking: and 
thot-evoking  articles.  Its  broad  and  liberal  policy  is  doing 
much  to  banish  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  from  the 
profession.  The  pendulum,  however,  swings  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  is  not  carried  with 
it  every  time  it  swings. 

There  is  great  danger  of  being  too  broad  and  too  liberal. 
Some  of  the  broadest  streams  are  the  shallowest, and  the  nar- 
rowest the  deepest.  In  religion  and  polities  the  most  liberal 
minded  are  usually  men  without  much  of  the  former  and 
withoul  au_\  verj  strong  convictions  regarding  matters  per 
taining  to  the  latter.  Men  of  one  idea  have  usually  been  the 
men  who  have  moved  the  world. 

We  are  too  reads  these  days  to  apply  names  to  those  who 
disagree  with  us  in  thot.  in  belief,  and  in  methods.  We  inves 
tigate  and  experiment  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
honest  with  ourselves.  Usually  we  desire  to  confirm  some 
preconceived  notion  rather  than  to  test  the  claims  of  others  or 
to  discover  new  truths,  and  we  are  ready  to  stop  the  moment 
it  seems  to  be  accomplished. 

Those  who  profess  to  be  liberal  and  broadminded  are  some- 
times narrow  in  their  views  concerning  the  liberality  of 
others.  Persons  who  denounce  pride  are  often  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  proud. 

Liberality  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  writing  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  next  "fad."  No  one  likes  to  be  called  an 
"old  fogy,"  "narrow,"  "extremist,"  etc.,  and  after  reading 
the  Penman  and  Artist  I  fear  some  will  be  affected  as  many 
are  after  reading  the  advertisements  of  medical  companies  in 
which  symptoms  of  diseases  are  given.  They  imagine  that 
they  have  it  sure  and  that  bad. 

If  I  understand  it  right  those  who  advocate  liberality  are 
opposed  to  all  "  hewing  to  the  line."  For  instance,  if  vertical 
writing  is  the  subject  the  teacher  should  accept  any  slant 
between  JO  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  perpendicular.  Now 
this  might  do  very  well  under  some  circumstances  but  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  doctrine  for  a  system  of  public 
schools,  especially  for  schools  changing  from  slant  to  vertical. 
Conditions  must  always  betaken  into  consideration.  Were 
all  grade  teachers  expert  teachers  of  writing  it  might  be  all 
right.  As  it  is  many  teachers  would  seize  liberality  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  all  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  teaching. 
They  would  be  ready  with  an  excuse  for  every  poor  writer  in 
their  rooms.  "Johnny  writes  a  miserable  band  but  bless  his 
dear  heart  it  seems  natural  for  htm  to  write  just  that  way." 
"  It  is  characteristic."     "  It  is  bis  individuality  cropping  out 

'dontcherknow. Isn't   that    what  you    want?"     And    first 

oi  all  would  the  lazy  indifferent  careless  boy  seize  upon  liber- 
ality as  an  excuse  for  bis  outlandish  scrawls.  It  would  strike 
htm  as  a  new  ray  of  light  from  heaven  and  vain  would  be  the 
teacher's  effort  to  secure  decen)  w  riling  after  that. 

Teachers  maj  be  "  narrow  "  and  "  extremists  "  in  their  ideas 

Whal  to  teach,  bul  I  hold  thai  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  "  hew 

to  the  line  "in  order  to  gel  results,  and  I  will  venture  the  asser 
t  ion  thai  ii"  one,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  gets  good  results 
in  anything  without  it.  "broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  but  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life." 

N'ow.in    order   that     I     m:i\    not    be    misjudged    by  the    above 

remarks,  1  wish  to  state  briefly  mj  position  on  the  writing 
question  I  believe  thai  children  begin  writing  too  young 
and  that  entirely  too  much  writing  is  done  in  the  lower 
grad<  b,  Children  should  not  be  given  writing  to  do  merely  as 
busy  work.  If  there  is  nothing  else  they  can  do  tbe.\  had 
better  be  sent  oiu  on  the  plaj  ground.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  children  and  better  for  the  w  riting. 

[  believe  vertical  writing  is  the  best  standard  to  begin  with 
b<  cause  we  do  not  know  when  a  child  starts  out  what  slant  he 

will  eventually  write  or  whether  be  will  write  with  any  slant, 


therefore  slant  should  not  be  taught.  The  vertical  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  extreme  slants  at  which  writing  may 
be  written  and  it  is  what  the  child  naturally  writes.  If  the 
child  is  given  the  vertical  standard  to  begin  with  he  should 
write  it  until  about  the  sixth  year  when  it  would  be  safe  to 
allow  his  individuality  to  begin  to  crop  out.  If  that  means 
slant  either  way  all  right  for  by  this  time  good  habits  and 
good  forms  should  have  been  acquired.  If  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades  change  from  slant  to  vertical  they  should  master 
the  vertical  before  they  are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  incli- 
nations, otherwise  their  writing  might  be  prematurely  in- 
jured 

Everyone  should  and  will  eventually  have  an  individual 
style  of  writing  but  it  must  above  all  be  legible.  The  teacher's 
business  is  to  secure  legibility  and  facility.  The  individuality 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  believe  slates  are  an  injury  to  the  writing  and  to  the  child 
and  should  be  abolished  from  the  schools. 

The  intelligent  use  of  copy-books  will  produce  good  results 
from  the  public  school  standpoint  and  nothing  superior  has 
been  found  to  take  their  place. 

Combined  movement  should  be  taught  about  the  fifth  year 
but  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  order  not  to 
develop  more  arm  movement  than  can  be  controlled  and 
applied. 

The  regular  written  work  should  be  the  standard  of  excel- 
ence  and  not  the  copy-book. 

If  all  written  work,  including  arithmetic,  were  done  with 
pen  and  ink  from1  the  beginning  and  were  constantly 
supervised  by  the  teachers  as  is  done  by  our  teachers 
of  bookkeeping  in  our  business  colleges,  I  believe  we 
would  not  hear  so  much  about  pupils  from  the  public 
schools  not  being  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  They  do  not  get  enough  practical  work  to  do 
with  pen  and  ink  to  make  them  expert.  They  use  slates  or 
lead  pencils  on  poor  paper  for  all  general  work  and  only  on 
special  occasions  are  they  called  upon  to  write  with  ink.  It  is 
a  sort  of  dress  parade  affair,  the  result  of  which  is  those  who 
write  with  care  are  not  expert  enough  with  the  pen  to  do  it 
rapidly  and  with  ease,  and  those  who  have  the  rapidity  are  not 
able  to  write  well  owing  to  careless  habits  acquired  by  con- 
stant use  of  lead  pencil  on  poor  paper. 

Teachers  should  be  broad,  liberal,  and  progressive  in  their 
ideas.  They  should  determine  what  is  best  to  teach  and  then 
"  hew  to  the  line." 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  teachers  with  their  little 
pebbles  of  truth  will  cease  to  be  content  to  stand  on  the  shore 
and  call  one  another  names  "  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lies  undiscovered  before  them."  Respectfully  yours, 

Akron,  0.,  Oct.  4.  '99.  .1.  F,  BARNHART,  Supr.  Writing. 

[Our  dissenting  friends  are  our  best  friends.  We  enjoy 
hearing  from  them.  Our  broadest  streams  are  our  biggest, 
and  our  littlest  streams  are  our  narrowest  This  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  Rroad  men  move  the  world,  one-idea  men 
(God  bless  them,  too,)  improve  the  details. 

You  are  right,  brother,  by  saying  thai  too  manv  experiment 
only  with  a  view  of  continuing  preconceived  opinions  Truth 
should  be  the  end  sought,  even  though  it  proved  us  wrong.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  liberality  will  be  our  next  "  fad."   if  it  does, 

the  little  word  will  be  bigger  than  ever,  and  yon  will  no  doubt 
then  embrace  it.  as  yon  now  do  the  vertical.  Those  who  advo- 
cate more  rational  methods  are  not  opposed  to  hewing  to  all 
lines,  but  the\  are  opposed  to  hewing  all  the  time  to  one  line. 
You  say  rightly,  "Conditions  must  always  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration.'  Then  why  not  consider  the  condition  of  the 
pupil,'  Indi\  id  u  at  it  y  is  not  laziness  Authority  savs:  "In- 
dividuality is  distinctive  character,  Character  is  good  quali- 
ties, or  the  reputation  of  possessing  thc-m."  individuality  in 
handwriting  is  desirable  because  it  denotes  good  raiher  than 
bad  qualities.  Individuality  is  not  a  synomym  of  laziness  and 
"  crankiality."  A  liberal  teacher  would  not  let  Johnny  inter 
preJ  the  "  new  ray  of  light  from  heaven  "  as  a  token  of  lazi- 
ness, bul  as  a  token  of  excellence  and  d is!  Miction.      II,    should 

teach  him  that  poor  writing  is  an  indication  of  neglect  and 

inattention  ;  that  it  is  likened  unlo  mumbling  in  speech  |  and 
that  he  WOUld  accept  nothing  from  him  but  that  which  was 
perfectly  plain  and  legible  at  a  glance.  Johnny  will  gel  it  if 
you  don't  keep  him  " hewing  at  the  line  "  all  the  time. 

We  say  "amen  "  to  your  ideas  after  you  quote  Scripture,  tor 
you  Immediately  abandoned  its  philosophy.  What  von  suv 
about  slates,  had  pencils,  careless  general  work,  Individuality 
in  the  sixth  year,  etc  .  is  uncommon,  common  sense.     Individ 

uaiity  should  be  allowed  (no  one  can  teach  in.    Pew  teachers 

have  been  liberal  enough  to  allow  this.    -EDITORS.] 


Don't  hate  your  neighbor  if  his  creed 

With  your  own  doctrine  fails  to  fit ; 

The  chances  that  you  both  are  wrong, 

You  know,  are  well-nigh  infinite. 

Don't  fancy  mid  a  million  worlds 

That  fill  the  silent  dome  of  night. 

The  gleams  of  all  pure  truth  converge 

Within  the  focus  of  your  sight ; 

For  this,  my  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you : 

So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

Don't  hate  men  when  their  hands  are  hard, 

And  patches  make  their  garments  whole  ; 

A  man  whose  clothes  are  spick  and  span 

May  wear  big  patches  on  his  soul. 

Don't  hate  a  man  because  his  coat 

Does  not  conform  to  fashion's  art ; 

A  man  may  wear  a  full-dress  suit. 

And  have  a  ragamuffin  heart. 

This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you  : 

So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do 

Hate  not  the  men  of  narrow  scope. 

Of  senses  dull,  whose  brows  recede, 

Whose  hearts  are  embryos;  for  you  spring. 

My  dainty  friend,  from  just  this  breed. 

Be  sure  the  years  will  lift  them  up  ; 

They'll  toil  beneath  the  patient  sky, 

And  through  the  vista  of  long  days 

Will  all  come  forward  by  and  by. 

Hate  not  these  men  ;  this  is  no  work  for  you  : 

So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

Despise  not  any  man  that  lives. 
Alien  or  neighbor,  near  or  far; 
Go  out  beneath  the  scornful  stars, 
And  see  how  very  small  you  are 
The  world  is  large,  and  space  is  high 
That  sweeps  around  our  little  ken  ; 
Rut  there's  no  space  or  time  to  span- 
In  which  to  hate  our  fellow-men. 
And  this,  my  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you  : 
Then  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

From  "Whirls   from  Wild   Meadows."     Price  $1.50      Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 


POINT     WELL    TAKEN 

A  windy  orator,  after  a  lengthy  effort,  stopped  far  a  drink 
of  water.  "  I  rise,"  said  Itloss,  "  to  a  point  of  order."  Every 
body  started  in  wonder  as  to  what  the  point  of  order  was. 
"What  is  it?"  said  the  speaker.  "I  think,  Mr,"  said  Uloss, 
"  that  it  is  out  of  order  for  a  windmill  to  go  by  water." 

THE    FARMER    AND    THE     MILE 

Two  young  men  out  riding  were  passing  a  farm  house  where 
a  farmer  was  trying  to  harness  an  obstinate  mule.  "Won't 
he  draw?"  asked  one  of  the  men.  "Of  course,"  said  the 
farmer,  "he'll  drawthe  attention  of  every  fool  that  passes  this 
way." 

THE     MENAGERIES 

Two  menageries  recently  arrived  at  London,  one  of  which 

was  under  the  management  of  Sig.  li ,  and  the  other  under 

his  wife,  traveling  respectively  on  tl  eir  own  account  Here 
they  decided  to  join  their  forces,  and  the  fact  was  announced 
on  the  bill  as  follows  :  "  Owing  to  the  arrival  of  my  wife  my 
collection  of  ferocious  animals  is  considerably  augmented." 

fresh   e<;gs 

Lady— Are  these  eggs  really  fresh  ? 

Shop  Assistant— Madam,  if  you  will  kindly  step  to  the  tele- 
phone and  call  up  our  farm  you  can  hear  the  hens  that  laid 
those  eggs  still  cackling. 

AN    OLU    MISER 

A  rich  old  miser  was  visited  while  upon  his  death  bed  by  a 
fellow  miser,  who  for  the  want  id'  a  better  subject,  began  to 
talk  about  his  funeral  '  It  will  cost  you  a  great  deal,"  said 
he.  "There  will  be  the  monument"—  "O,  don't  have  any 
monument."  "  And  the  plumes"—  "O,  don't  have  any 
plumes  " —"And  the  flowers,  and  the  rosewood  coffin,  and  the 
carriages" —  "Don't  have  any  carriages;  I'd  rather  go  on 
foot." 
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my  experience  with  the  Simplified 

If  there  are  apologies  due  For  the  appearance  of  this  article 
they  should  be  made  by  the  editors  of  The  Penman  and 
Artist.  Others  may  have  labored  for  a  longer  period  with 
the  simplified  writing  and  still  others  may  have  taught  it 
with  a  better  degree  of  success  and  to  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  than  have  I ;  but  certain  it  is  no  one  has  a  firmer  con- 
viction of  its  many  superior  qualities. 

The  first  writing  I  taught  was  an  unshaded  hand  with  all 
possible  capital  stems  and  grace  lines.  I  had  learned  it  and 
thought  it  the  best  and  1,  accordingly,  afflicted  the  victims  in 
my  charge  with  it . 

A  course  at  the  Zanerian  afterward  convinced  me  that  the 
style  then  advocated  by  the  Zanerian  Authors,  with  abbre- 
viated capital  stems,  but  with  long  loops  and  small  body 
letters,  was  just  the  thing.  A  fair  salary  was  given  me  to 
experiment  with  it  on  a  class,  but  a  year  proved  its  inade- 
quacy and  then  drifting  into  Cedar  Rapids  I  was  captivated 
by  the  dashing  fish  hooks  that  were  torn  off  with  a  speed  that 
sent  joy  to  the  heart  of  Bro.  Palmer.  Truly  now  was  come 
the  perfect  handwriting  —  it  had  enough  of  intricacy  and 
grace  at  some  points  to  overcome  the  savage  appearance  lent 
it  by  the  sucker-hooks  at  others,  and  I  bit  as  freely  as  any  of 
the  fish. 

Accepting  an  otter  to  manage  the  quill-driving  industry  of 
Eastman  College,  I  entered  upon  that  duty  with  visions  of 
large  classes  enraptured  with  oval  making  and  naturally 
growing  into  elegant  business  writers  of  a  "  commercial 
speed."  Enthusiasm  was  a  plenty  and  ovals,  the  making  of 
which  consumed  most  of  the  period  allotted  to  writing,  came 
along  admirably  hut  there  was  something  amiss  with  the 
page-work  of  the  pupil. 

There  seemed  a  defect  in  the  harness  of  the  Niagara-like 
movement.  With  a  frantic  whirling  in  the  air  and  an  almost 
hopeless  effort  lo  get  the  pen  down  at  last  it  would  consent  to 
strike  the  paper  —  but  where?  The  capital  was  just  as  likely 
to  be  on  the  line  above,  or  below,  as  on  the  one  intended  and 
those  hooks  had  a  provoking  tendency  to  jump  oft"  the  left 
side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  the  sweeping  movement 
with  which  a  word  was  begun  a  uniform  margin  was  a  rare 
thing. 

The  finished  sheet  bore  a  not  distant  resemblance  to  a  hoop 
skirt   foundry  after  a  western  cyclone  had   paid  its  soothing 


compliments.  President  Gaines,  whose  remarkable  skill  with 
the  pen  is  widely  known,  gently  remonstrated  with  me  about 
the  style  of  writing  1  was  using  and  dispensing,  and  even  went 
to  the  point  of  designing  some  letters  that  were  in  that  day 
wonders  to  behold,  but  which  at  the  present  time  would  he 
considered  by  many  a  sensible  penman  as  about  the  right 
idea.  The  admonition  was  accepted  with  the  usual  grace 
accorded  advice  from  the  man  behind  the  cheque,  but  deep 
down  in  my  oval  incased  and  fish  hook  enthralled  heart, 
mingled  pique,  pride  and  contumacy  were  holding  a  lively 
conference,  but  it  ended  in  my  conviction  that  something 
should  be.  might  be,  must  be  done  to  improve  the  chiro 
graphic  condition  of  that  institution. 

Everything  that  is.  must  have  a  beginning  and  that  wasjeny 
initiatory  step  into  a  simpler,  easier  and  stronger  style  of 
writing.  I  began  by  taking  less  time  for  useless  movement 
and  by  shortening  upper  loops,  and  with  the  occasional 
omission  of  the  upward  stroke  of  the  lower  extension. 
Charmed  by  the  gain  made  by  even  this  slight  innovation,  I 
decided  to  investigate  the  merits  of  vertical  writing  which 
was  at  that  time  getting  its  first  serious  consideration  from 
the  public  schools. 

Among  the  various  schools  visited  and  leaders  consulted,  1 
received  courteous  attention  from  such  well  known  vertical 
authors  as  Lyman  P.  Smith,  Miss  Anna  M.  Hill  and  D.  H. 
Farley,  fr,om  the  latter  of  whom  I  gained  ideas  and  forms  that 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  was  not  at  that  time,  nor 
ever  have  been,  convinced  that  vertical  writing  is  the  most 
desirable  for  business  purposes,  but  the  strong  curves  and 
well  rounded  turns  all  its  leaders  used  were  a  thing,  I  felt 
certain,  should  be  incorporated  into  the  slant  business  hand. 

Still  the  capitals  were  a  feature  that  caused  much  trouble. 
The  deeply  imbedded  hooks  had  developed  barbs  that  were 
difficult  to  dislodge  and  I  never  had  the  moral  courage  to 
make  a  change  in  the  capitals,  corresponding  to  the  small 
letters  until  I  came  across  the  simplified  hand  as  written  by 
Zaner.  At  once  it  struck  me  that  was  the  most  suitable 
writing  extant  and  I  began  using  it  as  a  standard  with  such 
modifications  as  seemed  desirable. 

I  aim  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  command  of  the  forearm 
movement  but  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  securing  a 
gliding  movement.  To  my  notion  a  considerable  part  of  the 
bad  writing  of  the  pupils  of  public  schools  comes  from  thejr 
inability  lo  move  their  hands  across  the  paper  while  writing. 
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1  DESIRE  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  YOU.  IF  YOU  NEED  AN  ILLUS- 
TRATED ADVERTISEMENT.  AN  ARTISTIC  LETTERHEAD.  A  BUSINESS 
CARD.  A  TELLING  COVER.  OR  AN  ORIGINAL  HEADING.  WRITE  TO  ME 
ABOUT  IT.  BUILDINGS.  PORTRAITS.  MACHINERY.  ETC..  DRAWN 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  SUPERIOR  STYLE.  ESTIMATES  AND^  PRICES 
GIVEN  ON'' DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTING  PLATES.  ILLUSTRATED  CIR- 
CULAR    FREE    TO    EVERYBODY. 


Every  one  should  have  a  free  lateral  movement  of  two 
inches  and  then  the  matter  of  "  pure  muscular "  is  of  little 
importance.  The  fingers  should  work  on  upper  and  lower 
extensions  or  wherever  straight  lines  longer  than  used  in  such 
letters  as  small  i  occur.  The  full  turns  required  in  u,  m  and 
kindred  forms  are  best  secured  by  the  arm  movement.  The 
simplicity  of  the  forms  renders  it  unnecessary  to  put  two- 
thirds  of  the  practice  time  on  capital  letters  that  occur  rarely 
in  comparison  with  small  letters.  This  thing  in  itself  secures 
visible  results  in  a  short  time  and  overcomes  a  mistaken 
method  of  many  teachers. 

A  certain  teacher  of  rather  advanced  years  and  a  fixed 
adoption  of.  to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar  handwriting,  sneered 
at  my  frequent  change  of  ideas,  but  I  have  the  clean  con- 
science of  feeling  I  have  used  what  seemed  best  after  carefully 
considering  all  points  then  at  my  command.  No  one  deserves 
the  name  of  progressive  who  becomes  so  wedded  to  a  thing 
that  he  is  blind  to  meritorious  features  found  elsewhere.  If 
anyone  presents  a  new  idea  to  me  I  carefully  clean  my  glasses 
and  give  a  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  fad,  freak  or  folly 
hefore  I  think  the  person  a  fool.  The  only  person  1  would 
promptly  call  a  fool  is  he  who  says  he  has  attained  to  the 
perfection  in  writing  and  when  any  one  shows  me  a  better 
style  than  the  simplified  I  shall  throw  over  the  old  and  court 
the  new,  rejoicing  that  a  better  has  been  found. 

My  experience  in  teaching  this  kind  of  writing  has  been 
over  a  period  of  about  five  years,  in  three  schools  with  a  large 
number  of  pupils  representing  nearly  all  existing  conditions, 
and  in  each  and  every  instance  it  has  proved  its  worth.  Each 
school  principal  has  been  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  In 
the  Long  Island_  Business  College  we  have  but  thirty  minutes 
each  day  for  writing,  but  under  the  three  teachers  of  this 
subject  and  with  this  system,  Mr.  Wright  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  average  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  R.  G.  Laird. 

Art  Paragraphs 

Compiled  by  3.  O.  Wise,  t'bicaqo 

Art  is  a  plagiarism  on  nature. —  Blais  Pascal. 

A  room  hung  with  pictures,  is  a  room  hung  with  thoughts. 

A  good  artist  is  not  created  by  destroying  his  bad  work,  nor 
is  a  picture  necessarily  a  work  of  art  because  somebody  pays 
a  high  price  for  it 


Over  success  in  art,  the  gods  appointed  Toil  as  a  guardian. 

The  character  of  an  artist  either  nourishes  or  destroys  his 
talent. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what  art  is. — 
Goethe. 

Writing  is  an  art  —  that  of  forming  characters  with  pencil, 
pen  or  crayon. 

Beauty  is  the  first  present  nature  gives  to  woman,  and  the 
first  it  takes  away. 

Whoever  dreams  of  leading  a  lazy  life  as  an  artist  should 
never  enter  upon  the  artist's  life. 

In  art  that  labor  alone  succeeds  which  appears  to  be  with- 
out effort,  which  even  seems  like  the  result  of  chance  ;  yet  in 
art  there  is  no  chance. 

Art  is  a  subject  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  infinitely  subtle  and 
complex,  that  it  is  only  after  the  study  of  years  that  men  even 
begin  to  comprehend  it. 

To  be  diligent  in  art  one  must  know  how  to  be  diligent, 
how  to  use  and  develop  his  strength.  Goethe  says:  "Before 
you  can  make  what  is  good  you  must  know  what  good  is." 


Build  Up  or  Break  Up? 

"Many  students  coming  to  this  Institute  from  district 
schools  and  centralized  high  schools  have  had  instruction  in 
vertical  writing  and  can  write  it  at  a  fair  degree  of  speed. 
Which  is  better  :  Build  on  what  they  have  already  attained 
or  tear  it  down  and  try  to   teach  them    the  Spencerian  ?  " 

[The  above  is  part  of  a  letter  recently  received  Our  opinion 
is  that  it  is  best  to  build  on  what  they  have.  You  would  do 
well  to  endiavor  to  improve  their  writing  rather  than  to 
change  it,  and  then  improve  it.  When  pupils  have  acquired 
aslant  hand,  we  think  it  best  to  allow  them  to  continue  to 
slant  their  writing.  We  believe  that  much  time  is  lost  in 
changing  from  slant  to  vertical  and  vice  versa,  that  might  be 
utilized  in  building  up  a  serviceable  tho  perhaps  not  conven- 
tional hand.— Editors.] 

h  Great  Inspiration 

I  esteem  The  Penman  and  Artist  very  highly  and  would 
not  miss  a  single  number.  It  is  indeed  a  great  inspiration, 
not  only  in  art  lines,  but  educationally  as  well 

W  .    II.  QUACKENBl'SH, 

With  W.  Superior  Business  Collop;?.  V.  est  Superior,  Wis. 
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SI  Witter  Wall  Pictures,  25c  % 


The  Horse  Fair.     Rosa  Bonheur 


% 


% 
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SIZE  OF  CARD,  20  x  25 
PLATE,  ABOUT    14  x  18 

Sufficiently  Large  for  Wall  or  Portfolio 

Good  reproductions  of  good  subjects  at  a  price  which  enables  schools  to  have 
as  many  pictures  as  may  be  desired  for  the  walls  and  for  portfolio  use. 

Nothing  approaching  them  in  size,  price,  and  quality  before  the  public.  Do 
not  judge  the  quality  by  the  price  but  see  them  and  you  will  at  once  have  these 
remarkable  pictures  for  your  home  or  schools. 
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I  The  J.  C.  Witter  Co., 
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Shepherdess.     Le  Rolle. 

By  the  River  Side.     Le  Rolle. 

Angelus.     Millet. 

The  Sower.     Millet. 

Old  Temeraire.      Turner. 

Joan  of  Arc.     Bastien  Lepage. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair.     Raphael. 

Autumn  Oaks.     Innes. 

Pay  sage.     Corot. 

Aurora.     Rem. 

At  the  Watering- Trough.     Bouveret. 

Shepherdess.     Millet. 

Song  of  the  Lark      Breton. 


Columbus  at  Court  of  Spain.     Piloty. 

Horse  Fair.     Bonheur. 

Reading  from  Homer.     Tadema. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower.     Boughton. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.     Leutz. 

The  Balloon.     Dupre. 

Mme.  Le  Brun  and  Daughter.     Le  Brun. 

Christ  in  the  Temple.     Hoffman. 

Sir  Galahad  and  Horse.     Watts. 

Children  of  the  Shell.     Murillo. 

Baby  Stuart.      Van  Dyck. 

Mona  Lisa.     Da  Vinci. 

Return  to  the  Farm.     Troyon. 


\  i'r    Price.  25c  each.     Discount  by  the  dozen.     Postage  and  tube  —  one  to  three.  I  Oc  ;   six,  1 8c ;  twelve.  35c. 

AGENTS    DESIRED. 


123  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Modern   Publications    for   Penmen,    Artists, 

and    Teachers. 

Our  publications  are  very  universally 
recognized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines. 
The  prices  are  very  low  considering  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work.  All 
books'are  Benl  postpaid  b\  mail  or  by  pre 
paid  express. 

Portraiture  —The  besl  book  yel  pub- 
lished that  teaches  how  tomakepor 
trails  with  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  brush. 
etc.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book 
luxuriously  printed  and  bound,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  examples  and  ex- 
plicit instruction- $1.50 

Zancrian  Alphabets— A  guide  to  engros- 
sing containing  a  great  variety  of  al- 
phabets, designs,  such  as  diplomas, 
lvsoltit  ion>,  etc.,  with  complete  in 
Btruction.  A  substantial  book  bound 
in  cloth --$1.00 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship  —  A 
thought  provoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  termed 
it  the  bhakespeare  of  penmanship  lit- 
erature. All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  176 
pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature— V  most  beauti 
fill  book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  examples  with  fascinating  text  and 
instruction.  (let  this  book  and  go  out 
and  learn  to  see  and  sketch  nature. 
Bound  in  cloth  ...$1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship — A 
work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  §10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us, 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learn 
ers - -75c. 

Compendium  of  SimplifiedVeriical  Pen 
manship  —In  slip  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  vet  pub- 
lished  50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script— A  work  of 
85slips  containing  a  thorough,  graded 
course  of  photo  engraved  copies  from 
the  pen  of  that  master  penman  and 
artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified 
style.  For  rapid  business  purposes 
many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequ ailed 50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  24  pen  draw- 
ings, consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at 
the  beginning  showing  the  pupil  how- 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  to 
gradually  evolve  the  finished  design    50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing — A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  flourishing.  It  begins  at  the  be- 
ginning, showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exer- 
cises and  finishes  with  a  great  variety 
of  designs,  showing  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art.  Two 
editions  of  this  popular  work  have  al- 
ready been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  on  nourishing  ever  pub 
lished  _ 50c. 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  curves  and  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $100  "It's 
great;"  "It's  certainly  a  bird"  are 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.  Let  the  reader  re- 
member also  that  it's  no  Spanish  bird, 
but  the  American  Eagle  — that  old  na- 
tional bird  of  ours  that  must  now  be 
especially  proud.     In  tube.-- 50c. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  SkL-tch 
ing  from  Nature  mailed  for  sic  stamp.  Cash 
should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small 
amounts.  Do  not  send  personal  checks. 
Address,  ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  O. 


TYDPWRITIMR    without  a  teacheri 

I  irLfllHIinu     barkley's  Ring  Method 
teaches  how  to  use  all  eight  fingers.     Easy 
and    practical.     A    boon    to    beginners.     A 
luxury  for  experts.     Send  for  circulars. 
C    W.  BARKLEY,  Seward,  Nebr. 


H1YIES*    NEW 

COMPENDIUM    OF    ENGROSSING 

Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  book  ever  published  on  this  subject. 
It  measures  IP4  x  14  inches;  weighs  over 
four  pounds;  contains  70  leaves  (140  pages); 
gold  title  and  edges;  bound  substantially 
in  cloth  ;  and  printed  on  extra  heavy,  fine 
paper.  The  price  is  S 5.00.  It  contains  full 
page  plates  in  Script,  Flourishing  (two 
double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00) .  Alphabets.  Headings, 
Designs,  Resolutions,  Family  Record,  Mar- 
riage Certificate,  Diplomas,  Etc.,  Etc  We 
have  purchased  the  entire  edition  of  this 
work  and  no  more  will  be  published.  The 
edition  is  very  limited.  Order  before  all 
are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up,  which 
it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
now  is  §2.50,  prepaid.    Address, 

ZANER   &   BL0SER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Public  Accountant 

is  the  ...       ;$l  a  year] 

ACCOUNTANTS'  PAPER 

If  you  doubt  it, 

send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

The  Public  Accountant  Publishing:  Co., 

737  Walnut  St..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

(J.  W.  Henderson  and  Son,  West 
Cairo,  Ohio,  are  the  publishers  of 

ce  and  fJrt 
hip"     :     :     : 

lar  text  book  of  over  250 
or  graded  schools      Slant 

Writing.  Every  part  of 
analyzed ;  supplemented 

Use*  of  Capitals,  Letter 
Forms,  etc.  It  is  theory 
penmanship  applied.     It 


"  The  Scien 
of  Pcomaos 

A  new  and  popu 
pages  for  common 
Writing;  Vertical 
the  subject  is  fully 
with  Punctuation, 
Writing,  Busine  s 
and  practice  ;  It  is 
is  what  you  want. 

$1.00  BRINGS  IT,  PREPAID 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  highly 
appreciated  and  valuable  work.  Send  a 
postal  for  Kate  Card,  Sample  Pages,  Table 
of  Contents,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

A  well  ecpuipped  incorporated  Normal 
School  and  Business  College  in  good  terri- 
tory in  Michigan.  Will  pay  purchaser  from 
the  start.  If  bought  at  once  will  sell  for 
$1,000.00  down  and  balance  on  easy  terms. 

Address  *'  BARGAIN,"  in  care  of  Penman 
and  Artist,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Iff*  make 


nnd  Electrntijpng  Do. 


341-351  Dearborn  Street. 

3U 


Half-Ton  es. 


Established  1861 
+ 


the 

fiighest 
Wax  Engravings       Owality 


Zinc  Etchings. 
Wood  Cuts  and 


Tor  gusiness  gollejes... 


HICAGO. 


Reproduction  of  shorthand  note*  .in  ' 
penmanship  a  specially 


A  Short  Cut 

The  Zaneriun  Compendium 
of    Business    Penmanship  is 

the  medium  by  which  any 
one  can  easily  and  quickly 
learn  to  write  at  home.  You 
run  no  risk  in  ordering. 
Send  50c  for  copy.  Return 
in  ten  days  if  not  satisfied, 
and  get  your  money  back. 

ROWLAND  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Send  25c .  .  . 

For  Specimens  of 
and   pointers  on 


Worth  $25  .  .  . 

To  any  Amateur 
interested  in 


.  .  .DESIGNING  .  .  . 

Consisting  of  Dozens  of  Valuable  Commer- 
cial Designs  and  practical,  modern 
styles  of  lettering 
D.  L.  STODDARD, 
328  W.  Raymond  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Grand  Opportunity  for  Teachers. 

With  our  Enterprise  Stereopticon  and 
Giant  Light  Outfit,  you  can  give  Illus- 
trated Lectures  in  your  School  Room.  \\V 
furnish  a  complete  outfit  with  everything 
ready  to  start  into  business  at  once,  fori 
small  amount  of  money  The  work  is  eaaj  , 
strictly  high  class  and  requires  no  previous 
experience.  Write  for  Catalog  with  full 
particulars. 

CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO.. 

225  Dearborn  St.    Chicago 


^STUJ 


LEARN  MORE    $    $     EARN  MORE 

Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an  education  that  will  make 
your  services  more  valuable  —  that  will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in 
you.  Write  for  free  book  showing  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the  National 
Correspondence  Institute  in  any  of  the  following  Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the 
Institute  is  composed  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENOLISH,  ENOINEERINO,  JOURNALISM,  SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  present  employment.  You 
may  make  small  monthly  payments.  A  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities,  will  teach  you.  You  can  study  one  subject  or  take  a  complete 
course.     Everything  is 

...  Taught  *»"  ^Jiail  ... 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  will  prepare  you 
to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  which  ijuu 
are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request.     Address — 

National  Correspondence  Institute,  second  national  bank  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'  ■  ■ 
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THE  JEWETT! 


i 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST 


Writes  and  SHADES  75  letters  to  the  line,  writes 
STRAIGHT  on  ruled  lines,  has  automatic  type- 
cleaning  brush,  and  is  the  best  manifolder  and 
stencil  maker.  The  Jewett  anti-friction  ball-bear- 
ing carriage    jtjtj*jt^tj*jtj*jt 

"  Beats  the  World." 

It  has  the  lightest  touch  to  keys  and  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator.  Mechanically  correct  and 
built  for  the  demands  of  REAL  business.  We  challenge  comparison  with  the  "  Trust."  ^  i* 
Machines  placed  on  trial  and  other  makes  taken   in  trade.     Correspondence  solicited     *<     •)*     Jl 

Catalogue  for  the  Asking. 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  THE   FRANKLIN    BICYCLE  CO., 

COLUMBUS,  O.  Agents  Central  and   Northern  Ohio. 


Published 
Zaner^Blbser. 


Volume  V     number  VIII. 
Subscription  Price,  5C(ente  aVear 

lljtyok  llo.  24*. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Modern  Publications   for  Penmen,  Artists, 

and   Teachers. 

Our  publications  are  very  universally 
recognized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines. 
The  prices  are  very  low  considering  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work.  All 
books  are  sent  postpaid  by  mail  or  by  pre- 
paid express. 

Portraiture  — The  best  book  yet  pub- 
lished that  teaches  how  to  make  por 
traits  with  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  brush, 
etc.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book 
luxuriously  printed  and  bound,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  examples  and  ex- 
plicit instruction 51.50 

Zanerian  Alphabets— A  guide  to  engros- 
sing containing  a  great  variety  of  al- 
phabets, designs,  such  as  diplomas, 
resolutions,  etc.,  with  complete  in 
struction.  A  substantial  book  bound 
in  cloth ....$1.00 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship  —  A 
thought-provoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  termed 
it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship  lit- 
erature. All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  176 
pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature — A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  examples  with  fascinating  text  and 
instruction.  Get  this  book  and  go  out 
and  learn  to  see  and  sketch  nature. 
Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A 
work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us, 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learn 
ers -  75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Pen- 
manship—In slip  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  yet  pub- 
lished - 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script— A  work  of 
85 slips  containing  a  thorough,  graded 
course  of  photo-engraved  copies  from 
the  pen  of  that  master  penman  and 
artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified 
style.  For  rapid  business  purposes 
many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  24  pen  draw- 
ings, consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at 
the  beginning  showing  the  pupil  how 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  to 
gradually  evolve  the  finished  design    50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  flourishing.  It  begins  at  the  be 
ginning,  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exer- 
cises and  finishes  with  a  great  variety 
of  designs,  showing  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art.  Two 
editions  of  this  popular  work  have  al- 
ready been  sold.  It  is  unquestionablj 
the  best  work  on  flourishing  ever  pub- 
dished  50c. 

Progress  — C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.      It  represents  an   eagle. 


;*  Money  is  lhro<wn  ^way 

When  you  buy  a  Type- 
writer that  is  not  buitt  on 
accepted  scientific  princi- 
ples. Suchamachinel&ill 
eat  itself  up  in  repair  bills 
and  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance 

7he.... 

Smith  'Premier 
'Typewriter 

is  constructed  on  the  best  known  scientific  principles,  is  of 
simple  parts,  is  the  most  durable  machine  made  and  the  most 
economical  to  buy 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co, 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

E.  S.  READ,  Manager. 

COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 
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c4sk  for  Art  Catalogue* 


forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  curves  and  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.     The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $101)      "It's 
great;"     "It's  certainly  a  bird"   are 
some   of  the   expressions  many   have 
made  on  seeing  it.     Let  the  reader  re- 
member also  that  it's  no  Spanish  bird, 
but  the  American  Eagle  —  that  old  na- 
tional bird  of  ours  that  must  now  be 
especially  proud.     In  tube 50e. 

Sample    pages  of   Portraiture   or  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.     Cash 
should    accompany  all    orders.     Remit   by 
money   order,   draft,   or   stamps    for  small 
amounts.     Do    not    send    personal   checks. 
Address,                   ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  O. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

Nos.  1,  170,  3(1:1,  «U  E.  F  .  1068. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  In  fine  drawings, 

Nos  659  iCrow Quill), 290, 291,837,K50 and  1000. 
FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 
Nos.  404.  S3>,  603  E.  F.,  601  !■:  V.,  1(144. 11)47.  1060, 
and  Court  House  Series  lutll,  10C5,  1U66. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  1045,  10411,  1047.  1(1115,  1066,  1067, 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 
Nos.  294, 3*;  Stub  Points  S49, 1008, 1043,1071,1083. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  6U1T  ALL  HANI'S 

Cold  Medals  Paris  Exposition,  1S78  and  1389. 
And  thc    AWARD    AT   CHICAGO,    1893. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 

Joseph  Gillott  I  Cons,  91  John  Street.  New  Tori. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

\W   have    had    more    demands  for   good 
teachers  than  we  could  supply.    l'o-Opera- 
tive  Plan.     Write  for  particulars.'    Regis- 
ter early  and   represent   us.    School  proper- 
ties bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE. 
Cumberland,  Mil 

TYDnA/DlTIUH     WITHOUT   A  TEACHER1 
1  1  rLnnilinu     Barkley's  Ring  Method 
teaches  how  to  use  all  eight  fingers.     Easy 
and    practical.     A    boon    to    beginners.    A 
luxury  for  experts.    Send  for  circulars. 
C    W.  BARKLEY,  Seward,  Webr. 
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VOL.  5.  NO.  8. 


Columbus.  Ohio,   March  —  April,   1900. 


Whole  No.  24. 


Ulbat  is  Good,  means  one  thing  to  one  man, 
Qood  anJ  quite  another  thing  to  another  man. 

Writing?  f^ood,  to  a  drunkard,  may  mean  to  get 
"  all  bunged-up,"  but  to  a  preacher  it  may 
mean  a  "  yellow  legged  chicken,"  or  a  revival.  Good, 
to  a  specialist  may  mean  much  more  than  to  a  general 
average  citizen.  Good  writing  to  a  penman  usually 
means  something  more  than  legibility  ;  it  usually 
means  accuracy.  Good  writing  to  an  editor  or  lawyer, 
means  that  which  may  be  readily  read. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  we  as  penmen  are  too  fre- 
quently shooting  too  high  ?  Are  we  not  apt  to  get 
beyond  the  multitude?  Do  we  not  as  a  rule  give  too 
much  thot  to  accuracy  and  not  enough  to  legibility  ? 
Is  not  the  tendency  of  most  specialists  to  run  toward 
system  instead  of  toward  speed  ;  toward  fineness  instead 
of  plainness? 

Did  Shakespeare  write  well?  Yes.  Did  Spencer  pen 
immortal  thots  ?  No.  To  say  that  .Shakespeare  should 
have  practiced  penmanship  mure  and  literature  less, 
means  also,  that  Spencer  should  have  studied  life  more 
and  penmanship  less.  Had  each  done  so,  would  we 
have  the  two  immortals,  the  one  of  literature,  the 
other  of  penmanship?     Hardly. 

Let  us  not  overestimate  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  average  person  as  regards  penmanship.  Let  us 
meet  him  on  his  own  plane  and  improve  his  hand- 
writing. Let  us  give  him  something  that  the  people  in 
general  call  good,  rather  than  to  criticise  him  if  he 
fails  to  get  something  we  call  good. 

As  specialists  we  are  apt  to  put  the  standard  beyond 
his  reach.  The  result  is  failure.  It  is  better  to  get 
moderate  results  than  to  fail  to  get  superior  ones. 


Do 

Accurate 
Copies 

Discour- 
age? 


There  seems  to  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  accurate  copies.  The  argument 
usually  put  forth  against  them  is  that  they 
are  discouraging  to  the  learner.  This  is 
doubtless  true.  But  are  the  accurate 
copies  the  real  cause?  No.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  the  misinformation  given  concerning  such 
copies.  Too  often  they  are  given  as  lacsimile  pen 
written  copies.  In  other  words,  pupils  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  copies  were  actually  written  perfectly 
at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  when,  in  reality,  they  were 
perfected  in  engraving.  If  copies  are  given  to  convey 
form,  then  they  should  be  accurate.  If  they  are  given 
to  convey  movement,  then  they  should  be  graceful,  and 
to  do  this,  the  copy  need  not  be  written  rapidly.  For 
some  slow  writing  looks  rapid  and  some  rapid  writing 
looks  slow. 

The  thing  to  do,  is  to  give  the  right  style  or  kind  of 
copy  in  the  most  accurate  form,  either  fresh  from  the 
pen  or  engraved,  and  supplement  it  with  absolutely 
truthful  instructions,  and  discouragement  will  be  less 
frequent. 

A  good  hand  engraved  copy  beats  a  poor  pen  written 
copy,  but  a  fine,  fresh-from-the-pen  copy  stimulates 
most  of  all.  But  there  are  few  who  can  give  such, 
therefore  engraved  copies  are  desirable.  They  should, 
however,  be  of  the  same  character  as  students  are  striv- 
ing for. 


Socalled  Now  and  then  we  hear  it  said  that  simpli- 
flrflumcnts  ned  writing  is  slow  ;  that  it  is  finger 
movement  in  character  ;  and  that  only 
professional  penmen  can  write  it  successfully.  The 
peculiar  part  about  these  arguments  or  assertions  is 
that  they  come  from  those  who  know  but  little  about 
the  subject  they  pretend  to  judge,  and  are  too  preju- 
diced to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  or  even  a  partial  one 
You  never  hear  those  who  write  the  simplified  hand 
denounce  it.  It  is  those  who  do  not  try.  The  state- 
ment that  it  is  slow  discloses  the  fact  that  if  it  is,  then 
it  takes  longer  to  walk  three-fourths  of  a  mile  than  a 
mile,  over  the  same  road.  This  we  know  is  false. 
Those  who  write  the  simplified  know,  also,  the  false- 
ness of  the  statement.  The  statement  that  it  is  finger 
movement  in  character  is  about  as  untruthful.  The 
peculiar  part  about  it  is  that  those  who  make  the  asser- 
tion also  state  (when  not  talking  against  simplified) 
that  the  "  fingers  act  slightly  in  making  the  loop  letters 
above  the  line."  Now,  in  simplified,  the  long  loops 
are  done  away  with,  consequently  less  finger  action  is 
necessary  than  in  the  usual  long  looped  letters.  If  it 
be  true  that  only  professionals  can  write  it  successfully, 
then  it  is  true  that  only  unprofessionals  can  write  the 
ornate  hand  successfully,  or  that  only  experts  can  learn 
to  write  shorthand  characters.  The  facts  are  that  those 
who  cannot  learn  the  usual  long-looped,  muscular  move- 
ment style  in  six  months  can  learn  to  write  sensibly  in 
as  many  weeks  the  simplified  hand.  Simplified  writing 
appeals  directly  to  the  unprofessional,  as  well  as  to  the 
unprejudiced,  progressive  professional,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have  abandoned 
the  long-looped,  semi-angular,  large-capital,  skillful 
style  so  popular  the  past  decade.  Simple,  plain  writing 
is  the  need  of  the  hour  and  only  those  who  do  not  know 
of  what  it  consists  argue  to  the  contrary. 

Cbe  Hrt  Of  Penmen,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  good 
Speaking  writing,  often  overlook  and  neglect  that 
other  valuable  art  —  speaking.  Good  pen- 
manship and  poor  language  is  tolerable.  Good  lan- 
guage and  poor  penmanship  is  better.  But  good  pen- 
manship coupled  with  good  language  is  best.  Good 
penmanship  coupled  with  poor  speaking  is  not  very 
valuable.  But  good  speaking  coupled  with  good  pen- 
manship, or  vice  versa,  is  valuable.  Those  who  get 
the  best  salaries  are  those  who  can  write  well  and  tell 
in  good  English  how  others  may  learn  to  do  the  same. 
Even  the  penman  talks  more  than  he  writes,  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  as  proficient  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter.  And  many  are.  But  there  are  many  who  are 
not.  Among  the  latter  are  many  young  persons  who, 
in  their  ambition  to  become  tine  penmen,  neglect  the 
study  and  practice  of  plain  English  while  yet  in  school 
life."  This  should  not  be.  For,  we  believe,  the  best 
foundation  for  a  successful  penman  is  good,  plain 
speaking.  Young  man  (need  we  say  young  woman?), 
cultivate  the  habit  of  talking  well  at  all  times  and  you 
will  find  it,  as  you  grow  older,  to  be  an  invaluable 
accomplishment  —  the  key  to  success  in  any  calling  — 
— the  one  thing  most  convenient  at  all  times — the 
art  that  enables  you  to  appear  unto  others  at  the  best 
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possible  advantage.  Important,  therefore,  as  is  pen- 
manship, it  is  not  as  important  as  speaking,  nor  as  val- 
uable as  when  it  is  accompanied  by  good   speaking. 

Speed  Speed  in  doing  nearly  all  things  coiues  by 

Comes  by  necessity.  The  average  citizen  learns  to 
Demand  do  things  quickly,  not  by  practice  divorced 
from  actual  Berviee,  but  by  being  required, 
or  by  seeing  the  need,  to  do  things  rapidly.  And  as  a 
rule  he  learns  to  do  them  quickly  and  well  by  first 
learning  to  do  them  well.  And  those  who  are  most 
expert  in  quickness  and  quality  are  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  thing  done.  In  fact,  familiarity 
with  anything  is  the  chief  means  of  facility  in  doing. 
If  all  pupils  were  made  thoroly  familiar  with  plain, 
readable,  writable  forms,  and  were  required  to  use 
them  in  all  written  work,  speed  could  then  be  developed 
with  less  training  and  less  loss  to  legibility.  We  learn 
to  talk,  walk,  plane,  hammer,  saw,  play  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  etc.,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  not  by 
learning  to  do  them  quickly  first  and  then  well  ;  but  by 
first  learning  to  do  them  well,  and  then  as  quicklv  as 
occasion  demands.  The  quickness  comes  last  rather 
than  first.  Some  penmen  put  quickness  before  quality 
(we  once  did  the  same  and  are  familiar  with  the  reasons 
—  and  unreasonableness),  but  we  believe  that  a  plain 
form  and  a  free  movement  should  be  established  before 
speed  should  be  attempted  or  demanded.  Think  it 
over.  Don't  hug  your  pet  hobby  too  closely.  Try  to 
see  the  other  side  —  for  there  is  another  side  from" the 
one  you  see.  It  may  be  better  or  it  may  not  be  as  good. 
You  don't  know  until  you  have  seen  it  as  plainly  as 
you  have  the  one  at  which  you  have  been  looking,  per- 
haps for  years.  But  bear  in  mind  that  you  cannot 
expect  to  see  as  much  at  a  mere  glance,  even  tho  there 
may  be  more  to  see,  as  you  have  seen  all  these  years  bv 
looking  at  your  familiar  side.  Examine  all  sides 
thoroly,  patiently,  impartially. 

3obn  The   recent   death    of   the   celebrated  art 

Kuskin  critic,  John    Ruskin,  brings  to   mind   the 

work  and  worth  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  nobility  of 
character  is  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  he  inherited  a 
vast  fortune,  that  he  gave  it  all  to  the  betterment  of 
humanity,  and  that  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
advancement  of  art,  science,  literature,  ethics,  etc. 

Ruskin  was  a  nature-worshiper,  but  not  selfishlv  so. 
His  aim  was  to  teach  others  to  worship  at  the  same 
shrine  of  beauty.  He  was  accomplished  in  art,  litera- 
ture, architecture,  and  mineralogy,  and  his  opinions 
on  ethics,  religion,  etc.,  displayed  a  ruind  that  was 
wonderful  in  its  ranpe,  intensity,  and  thoroness. 

Ruskin  drew  with  marvelous  skill,  painted  with 
extraordinary  fidelity,  and  conveyed  his  opinions  to 
others  in  language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  clearness 
and  English.  Indeed,  Ruskin  is  worth  reading  for  the 
language  he  uses. 

Borne  are  artists,  some  are  scientists,  some  are  teachers, 
but  Ruskin  was  all  of  these.  He  drew  and  painted  and 
studied  in  order  that  he  might  know.  He  knew  in 
order  that  he  might  help  others  to  know  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  world  about  them.  He  devoted  his  fortune 
and  his  life  to  make  the  people  better  able  to  enjoy  life 
as  he  believed  Grod  intended  they  should.  True,  be 
had  his  failings,  but  no  one  was  more  conscious  of  his 
weaknesses  than  he  was  himself.  He  was  eccentric, 
but  he  was  equally  unselfish,  lit-  made  mistakes,  but 
no  one  COOld  lie  as  great  as  be  without  having  made 
them.  And  no  one  was  more  ready  to  profit  by  them 
than  he  was.  By  so  doing  he  gathered  strength  and 
grew  to  be  a  man  whose  influence  has  been  felt  and  will 
be  felt  as  but  few  others  of  our  time. 

Ruskin  practiced  drawing  almost  from  the  cradle  to 
the  >;rave.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  copied  quite  faithfully 
difficult  illustrations  almost   line   for  line.      He  studied 

and   practiced  diligently  under  the  leading  artists  and 


teachers  of  his  day.  He  familiarized  himself  with  the 
history  of  art  and  the  theories  and  practices  of  artists 
and  teachers.  He  possessed  convictions  and  he  gave 
them  to  the  world  first  in  Modern  Painters.  He  did 
more  to  change  and  mould  opinions  concerning  art  and 
artists  than  any  other  one  man. 

No  one  else  has  been  so  misunderstood  and  misquoted 
as  he,  but  no  one  else  could  so  well  defend  himself  or 
his  opinions.  Few  men  have  written  so  much  (nearly 
a  half-hundred  volumes  have  been  printed  and  there 
remains  a  mass  of  material  unpublished  and  unfinished) 
and  few  have  done  as  much  drawing  of  a  technical 
nature.  Work  was  his  pleasure,  nature  was  his  delight, 
and  the  betterment  of  his  fellows  was  his  dream. 

Ruskin's  art  was  exact  in  every  detail.  Indeed,  that 
is  considered  bis  fault,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  He  rarely 
ever  finished  a  picture.  He  would  draw  or  paint  in  the 
central  and  salient  features  in  order  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation desired,  and  then  quit.  He  never  painted  to 
show  or  to  sell.  He  painted  for  knowledge  and  truth. 
After  he  secured  them,  he  had  no  patience  left  for  mere 
finish.  He  would  rather  search  for  further  truth  of 
fact  elsewhere.  It  would  be  better  if  there  were  more 
of  us  who  would  work  with  such  noble  aims.  We  too 
frequently  wotk  for  show  or  money.  He  did  not  have 
to  work  for  the  latter  and  he  did  not  care  for  the  former. 
When  he  painted  it  was  to  show  the  beauty  of  the 
Almighty,  not  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  Ruskin. 

"Lectures  on  Art"  is  his  best  small  book,  and  it 
should  be  studied  by  every  perunan,  artist,  and  teacher. 


Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  Editor  of  The  Western  Penman  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  is  a  native  of  New  England,  a  self-made  man, 
and  a  pupil  of  enterprising  Oaskell,  who  pushed  compen- 
diums  and  muscular  movement  to  the  front  in  the  early 
eighties. 

Mr.  rainier  worked  his  way  thru  a  business  college,  organ- 
ised classes,  and.  starting  as  a  teacher  in  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Business  College,  he  worked  his  \.a\  upward  to  sole  proprie- 
tor. Aliout  fifteen  years  ago  he  started  The  Western  Penman, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  lias  been  a  splendid  success, 

Mr.  Palmer  is  not  onlj  an  enthusiastic  advocateof  muscu- 
lar movement  writing,  but  is  a  progress!!  e,  practical  educatOT 
as  well.  Bis  popularity  is  demonstrated  bj  his  having  been 
eleeted  President  of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  in 
Chicago  for  1898. 

Being  of  the  vital  temperament,  he  is  bj  nature  a  jovial, 
wholesouled,  sociable  fellow.  We  sometimes  have  our  pro- 
fessional tilts  with  him,  but  as  our  guns  are  not  as  deadly  as 
the  proverbial  Kentuckian's,  we  usually  comeout  freefrom 
punctures.  We  wish  the  profession  contained  many  more 
such  men. 
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Publications  Received 

"  Practical  Lessons  in  Newspaper  Illustration "  by  the 
School  of  Illustration,  ^6  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  is 
the  title  of  a  series  of  lessons  for  correspondence  instruction. 
Parts  One  and  Two  are  at  hand,  the  first  deals  with  Elementary 
Drawing,  the  second,  with  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing.  They  con- 
tain simple,  practical,  and  artistic  illustrations,  and  plain, 
technical,  invaluable  information  for  the  learner.  They  tell 
and  show  at  one  and  the  same  time  how  to  learn  and  how  to 
do  drawing  for  illustrating  purposes.  Terms,  etc.,  made 
known  upon  application. 

"  Rand-McNally  Atlas  of  Two  Wars  "  is  a  new  and  late  work 
just  published  containing  twenty  pages  of  intensely  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa 
Maps,  half-tones,  descriptive  text,  etc.,  are  used  for  a  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  things  all 
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should   know  now.      Price,   postpaid.  25c.      Size,   ll1^  x  14^ 
inches  ;  pages,  20.     Address,  Zaner  and  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 

"  Rutherford's  System  of  Touch  Typewriting,"  by  Frank 
Rutherford,  of  Rutherford's  School  of  Shorthand,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  a  work  printed  on  five  good-sized  heavy  cards  and 
is  unique.  It  consists  of  Memory  Aids,  the  use  of  which, 
the  author  claims,  will  enable  the  student  to  memorize  the 
keyboard^within  a  few  minutes,  and  judging  from  one  effort 
we  made,  it  seems  easily  true. 

Touch  typewriting  seems  to  be  coming  about  as  fast  as  any- 
thing well  can,  and  we  believe  that  progressive  teachers  will 
welcome  this  work. 


Better  Chan  the  Best 

The  Penman  and  Artist  is  better  than  the  best. 

W.  A     CORMANY, 

Warsaw,  Ind. 
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MISS  L.  VIOLA  WALLER.  PRES  T  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  WRITING  AND  DRAWING  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  1899.  AND  SUPER- 
VISOR OF  PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 
CHARLES  CITY.  IOWA.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


M.  G.  MARSHALL.  PRES  T  OHIO  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CANTON, 
OHIO. 


W.  T.  BOOKMYER.  VICE  PRES  T  OHIO  COM- 
MERCIAL AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  PROPRIETOR  OF 
SANDUSKY.    OHIO,   BUSINESS    COLLEGE. 


Program 

Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Ceacbers' 
Association 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4  and  5,  1900. 

Friday  evening  session,  Ohio  Business  Institute,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Building,  at  7:30.  Round  Table  discussion 
of  the  following  subjects  : 

"A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  Business  Schools," 
— opened  by  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  Standard  of  Graduation  and  Examinations  ;  How 
and  by  whom  conducted," — A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"  How  and  by  Whom  Shall  Diplomas  be  Issued," — 
J.  J.  Krider,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Saturday  session  in  Central  High  School  cor.  Broad 
and  Sixth  streets,  9:00  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome, — State  School  Commissioner 
Bonebrake,  followed  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

"Vertical  From  All  Sides," — Mrs.  Jennie  Dowenend, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  General  discussion  limited  to  twenty 
minutes. 

"  Shorthand  Penmanship," — Cyrus  W.  Field,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Discussion  :  C.  E.  Rogers,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
H.  G.  Yocum,  Massillon,  O. 

"  Drawing  and  its  Educational  Advantages," — F.  S. 
Mushrush,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Discussion:  Cora  Parsons, 
Youngstown,  Ohio  ;   W.  A.  Baldwin,  Medina,  Ohio. 

1:00   P.    M.      ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Arithmetic," — Prof. 
M.  VV.  Meredith,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Discussion  :  F. 
T.  Weaver,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  ;  H.  C.  Ditmer. 
Cleveland,  <  > h i < > . 

"  Ways,  Means  and  Methods," — J.S.  Merril,  I'rbana, 
Ohio.  Discussion:  W.  F.  Gilmore,  Canton,  Ohio: 
C.  K.  Towne,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

"What  Constitutes  a  Proper  Training  for  a  Com- 
mercial Teacher," — E.  A.  Hall,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Discussion:  P.W.Frederick,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Prof 
Mann,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Commercial  educators 

Should  be  on  hand  at  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special 
Teachers'  Association  held  in  Columbus,  Friday  evening.  May 
4.  1900.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  together  and  devise  means  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  practical  education  by  creating  a 
Hoard  of  Commercial  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
courses  of  instruction,  regulating  examinations,  etc.  The  way 
to  banish  "  Cheap  Johnism  "  in  education  is  to  devise  a  brand 
or  label  by  which  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  poor.  Let 
the  good  work  be  delayed  no  longer.  Come  on  ;  come  loaded 
i  with  ideas  and  idealsi;  unload:  load  up  ;  and  go  home  happy 
and  prosper  Remember  the  time.  May  4,  and  place,  Ohio 
Business  institute,  V.  M.  c.  A.  Building. 


Che  may  meeting 

Of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Association 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  success.  And  it  promises  to  be  such. 
We  are  hearing  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Columbus 
being  centrally  located,  conditions  for  a  rousing  turnout  could 
not  be  better.  But  that  is  a  minor  reason  why  it  should  be  a 
record  breaker.  Look  at  the  splendid  program  prepared  by 
the  Executive  committee.  Commercial  Education,  Shorthand. 
Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  have  a  place  on  the  program.  Now 
is  the  time  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas.  And  never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  the  Special  Teachers 
of  Ohio  to  get  acquainted  with  one  another.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  elevate  and  rally  round  the  standard  of  practical 
and  artistic  education  as,  when  younger,  we  rallied  round  the 
May  pole.  Come,  let  us  reason  together:  let  us  eat  together; 
and  let  useement  still  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  fraternal  good 
will. 

No  special  rates  for  transportation  or  hotel  accommodations 
have  been  secured.  There  are  a  number  of  first-class  hotels 
and  restaurants.  The  Neil  i  American,  $'„\50  and  up  a  day  i  and 
Smith's  I  European,  rooms  $l.tiO  and  $1.50  a  day),  are  the 
nearest  hotels.  The  Busy  Bee  Candy  Kitchen  it:!  45  N.  High  St.) 
is  the  most  convenient,  low  price,  good  restaurant.  Remember 
time  and  place  as  stated  in  program.  Friday  would  be  a  good 
time  to  come  and  visit  the  Columbus  public  schools. 

Welcome 

The  special  teachers  attending  the  convention  of  the 

Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Association  to 

be  held  in  this  city  on  the  fourth  and  tifth  of  May,  are 

cordially  invited  to  visit  the  schools  on  Friday,  May  -1. 

Very  respectfully. 

.1.   A.   SlIAW    \N. 

Supt.  Public  Schools  of  t'olumbus. 


Come  to  Columbus  meeting 

No  active  or  prospective  Commercial  or  Special 
Teacher  in  the  state  can  afford  to  miss  the  Columbus 
meeting.  The  great  common  people  of  this  country 
know  what  their  children  should  be  taught.  Come  to 
the  Columbus  meeting  and  help  in  the  discussions  of 
these  timely  and  important  subjects. 

M.  t  '•     -M  UiSHAI.l., 

Principal  Commercial  Department  Hi^h  School, 

Canton,  <>!ii",  and    President   of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mercial and  Special  Teachers'  Association. 


Last   Penman  AND  Artist  just  received.     Wilhout   doubt    it 
is  the  leader  of  penmen's  papers.    Success  to  ii  and  its  editors. 
.Ions  \Y.  Mam  Kl..  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


\s    BCH3    POINTBB 

When  a  grocer  advertises  that  his  eggs  can't  be  beat,  avoid 
him. 
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Lessons  in  Business 
Penmanship 

BY   C.   E.  TOWNE,   ZANES 
VILLE,  OHIO 


^Gr   ^t^   ^C*  J^ct^o^^^C^^ 
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Shakespear  tells  us  in 
his  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
that  it  is  a  good  divine 
who  follows  his  own  in- 
structions ;  and  that  I  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done 
than  to  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  instructions.  How- 
ever, in  the  following  I 
will  attempt  to  speak  of 
only  that  which  I  try  to 
put  into  practice  in  my 
own  writing  from  day  to 
day. 

In  the  first  line  of  exer- 
cises I  would  suggest  that 
you  work  on  the  ovals 
until  you  secure  an  easy, 
regular,  rapid  movement. 
You  will  get  an  idea  of 
a  regular  movement  by 
allowing  the  eye  to  follow 
one  spoke  of  a  revolving 
wheel,  noticing  carefully 
that  the  up  stroke  is  as 
rapid  as  the  down.  An 
even  pressure  of  the  pen 
is  necessary  to  secure  a 
harmonious  movement. 
The  last  exercise  in  that 
line  should  receive  some 
attention  as  it  embraces 
the  two  principals  of  the 
letter  "1."  Let  the  pause 
at  the  top  be  hardly 
noticeable  —  the  hand 
rebounding  as  would  a 
body  when  striking  a 
spring  netting.  This 
would  be  called,  by  some, 
an  elastic  action. 

The  practice  on  prin- 
cipals will  give  one  a 
valuable  training  in 
spacing  and  curvature. 
Practice  on  these,  in  the 
order  that  I  have  given 
them,  until  you  can  make 
them  rapidly,  and  space 
them  well.  Frequent 
work  on  some  rapid  exercise  will  aid  you  in  securing  a 
harmonious  action  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm  with  the 
smaller  ones  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  Then  proceed  to  work 
on  the  separate  letters,  then  groups  and  words.  Be  sure  to 
test  your  speed  and  endurance  on  each  exercise  before  taking 
the  next  one.  The  one  training  for  a  race  does  not  commence 
by  running  long  distances  at  his  greatest  speed,  but  rather, 
takes  easy  runs,  and  spends  much  time  in  work  on  simple 
exercises  that  will  strengthen  the  weaker  muscles  ;  and  above 
all  does  everything  possible  to  get  the  body  into  a  healthy 
condition.  The  last  is  very  important  for  one  who  expects  to 
secure  any  great  degree  of  skill  in  this  art,  for  so  much 
depends  upon  a  steady  nerve  and  an  elastic  muscle.  But  be 
sure  that,  before  the  final  race  the  runner  will  have  given  each 
set  of  muscles  severe  tests,  and  will  have  run  long  distances  at 
his  most  rapid  speed.  It  is  only  by  continually  exerting 
ourselves  that  we  increase  our  capacity  for  doing.  The  try- 
try— try  again  rule  is  a  very  good  one  to  follow  in  this  practice 


'^ii&m^u^uiu^ 
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work, as  many  times  the  third  "try"  will  succeed  where  the 
first  one  failed. 

While  following  these  lessons,  make  it  a  rule  to  notice 
carefully,  wherever  you  can,  how  those  who  are  obliged  to  do 
much  writing  write.  Observe  with  what  freedom  the  hand 
glides  across  the  table ;  proportion  of  finger  movement  to 
hand  and  arm.  and  rn  this  way  learn  for  yourself  how  the  man 
in  the  field,  figuratively  speaking,  writes.  Freedom  of  action 
must  be  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  form  to  secure  a 
graceful  handwriting. 


A  painter  who  is  a  realist  does  not  merely  compare  his  paint 
with  his  neighbor's  paint, —  is  not  satisfied  merely  because  he 
can  turn  out  as  good  an  article  at  as  low  a  figure  as  the  rest  of 
his  trade, —  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  comparing  it  with 
appearances  in  nature,  which  are  quite  other  than  paint,  and 
with  which  all  rivalry  is  hopeless. 


^fe<^v?////7//  r?ji//^'i//<){ 


Ecssons  in  Practical  Ucrtical  Penmanship 

BY  E.  E.  UTTERBACK,  SUPR.  WRITING   AND   DRAWING,    HOISTON 
ITBX.)    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


AH  who  care  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  some  of 
the  best  vertical  penmanship  that  has  been  printed  up  to  the 
present  time  should  study  and  practice  the  beautiful  specimen 
which  appeared  on  page  twelve  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist.  The  work  referred  to  is  a  plate  from  "The 
Zanerian  Compendium  of  Vertical  Penmanship  "  It  merits 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  writing. 
So  appropriate  is  it  to  the  occasion  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  the  readers  of  this  article  to  it  instead  of  using 
valuable  space  in  which  to  print  another  copy  which  would 
be  very  similar,  and  in  no  way  superior  to  it,  so  far  as 
accuracy,  beauty,  and  legibility  are  concerned.  Slight  changes 
in  a  few  of  the  letters  will  be  recommended  a  little  later,  but 
for  form  study,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  specimen 
referred  to.  Write  two  pages  of  this  and  send  to  me  for 
criticism. 

After  doing  this,  get  your  writing  material  ready  for  practice 
on  the  accompanying  movement  exercises. 

Sit  squarely  in  front  of  the  desk  with  both  arms  resting 
thereon,  and  place  your  paper  so  the  lines  on  which  you  write 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  your  fore-arm. 

The  cut  herewith,  though  not  accurate,  and  poorly  rendered, 
may  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  proper  position  for  body, 
arms,  hands,  pen  and  paper. 

In  writing  the  traveling  oval  attempt  to  make  a  perfect 
circle    every   time    the  pen    moves  round      If   you   find   the 


result  is  an  ellipse  slanting  toward  the  right,  try  to  make  the 
same  form  slanting  toward  the  left.  Make  about  two  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute,  using  no  finger  action  and  letting  the 
full  weight  of  the  arm  rest  on  the  muscle  just  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Make  180  l's  per  minute,  using  very  little,  if  any,  finger 
action. 

Make  250  e's  per  minute,  and  apply  the  same  speed  in  the 
i  exercise,  using  a  little  finger  action  in  both  cases. 

Write  200  t's  per  minute,  as  shown  in  No.  5,  omitting  tin- 
cross  lines. 

Write  the  word  "little,"  22  times  per  minute,  dotting  is  and 
crossing  t's;  or  26  times  per  minute,  omitting  dots  and 
crosses.     Apply  the  same  speed  to  the  word  "  letter." 

Wi'ite  ten  pages  of  each  exercise  at  the  speed  indicated,  and 
send  the  first  and  last  pages  of  each  to  me  for  criticism. 

Box  363.  Houston,  Tex. 


"1  wish  Santa  C  laus  would  bring  me  a  new  doll,"  said 
four-year-old  Mabel.  "  Why,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "your 
old  doll  is  just  as  good  as  ever."  "  Well.  I'm  just  as  good  as 
ever,  too,"  replied  Mabel,  "but  the  angels  brought  you  a  m-w 
baby." 

A    FISHER'S   ADVENTURE. 

A  farmer  caught  a  fish  which  he  put  in  a  large  tub  of  water. 
The  fish  became  quite  attached  to  him  and  by  letting  the 
water  evaporate  he  found  that  he  could  jump  to  the  ground 
and  follow  him  about.  One  day  the  farmer  took  a  walk  that 
led  by  way  of  a  narrow  plank  walk  over  a  creek  which  he 
crossed  over  easily,  but  the  poor  fish  in  trying  to  do  the  same 
slipped,  fell  off  and  was  drowned. 

THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

"Well,  Johnnie,"  said  the  visitor,  "what  have  you  to  be 
thankful  for  to-day?"  "That  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  is 
almost  ready,"  promptly  replied  the  little  fellow. 

TEACHER    AND    PfPIL. 

Teacher:  "Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  rich  men,  one 
of  whom  made  his  fortune  by  honest  industry  while  the  other 
made  his  bv  fraud.  Now,  which  of  them  would  you  prefer  to 
be?" 

Pupil  (after  a  moment's  hesitation!:  ''Which  made  the 
most  ?  " 

THE    NEGRO    PREACHER. 

"  Brethren,"  said  an  old  Negro  preacher,  "  I've  got  a  three 
dollar  sermon,  I've  got  a  two  dollar  sermon,  and  I've  got  a 
dollar  and  a  half  sermon  ;  I  want  this  indelicate  audience  to 
take  up  a  collection,  and  then  I  will  know  which  am  the 
easiest  to  give  you." 
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NUMBER    TWO. 

By   E.   D.  Snow.    Prix.    Com'l. 
Kept,  High  Schoox,  Rtt- 

LANL),   \'T. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  I 
said  in  my  last  article  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  fitting  a  pupil  so 
that  he  can  teach  himself.  I  con- 
sider this  the  very  highest  type 
of  teaching,  and  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  is  expended  along 
this  line  Self  teachingnaturally 
leads  to  self-reliance  and  self-re- 
liance is  the  foundation  upon 
which  every  success  must  rest.  If 
a  pupil  is  not  taught  to  teach 
himself,  he  is  a  mere  machine 
and  is  dependent  upon  some  out- 
side inspiration  and  direction 
for  any  advance  which  he  may 
make,  either  in  penmanship  or 
in  any  other  line  of  work,  and  if 
he    loses   his  handwriting  from 

imp<Msibmty1Cefor    him'^to^r*"  C/    ^M~imjd    O^rf   <atO-^J   X/>   &4Laa_Vp  y(^    Ou  sfaj-^LtULM 

cover  it  without  assistance.    The  v      g/ 
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teach  himself,  is  qualified  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  for  self- 
teaching  in  any  other  subject,  or 
in  some  position  immediately 
above  the  one  he  may  take  upon 
leaving  school.  If  the  teacher 
directs  every  movement  of  a 
pupil  and  never  allows  him  an 
independent  thought,  but  com- 
pels him  to  follow  his  particular 
"standard"  of  ideas,  then  the 
pupil  can  do  his  best  work  only 
when  under  the  personal  inspira- 
tion of  the  teacher.  I  insist  that 
each  pupil  analyze  his  forms, 
trace  them  out  as  he  thinks  they 
should  be,  and  seldom  or  never 
do  I  take  a  pen  and  write  a  copy 
for  a  pupil,  showing  him  just 
how  I  would  do  it.  There  is  one 
thing  that  seems  very  plain  to 
me.  and  that  is  the  value  of  not 
writing  pen  copies  for  every 
pupil.  Where  a  teacher  writes 
pen  copies  for  a  pupil  every  day 
or  several  times  a  week,  pupils  of 
the  class  develop  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality. They  are  mere  copy- 
ists, and  a  copy  never  takes  on 
the  strength  of  the  original.  I  do 
not  ask  a  pupil  to  discard  his 
handwriting  in  its  entirety  and 
accept  the  form,  size  and  touch 
which  I  use.  If  he  writes  a  ver- 
tical hand  when  he  enters  my 
room,  the  chances   are    that    he 

will  write  a  vertical  hand  when  he  leaves  it.  The  speed  and 
additional  movement  which  he  acquires  will  modify  the 
forms,  but  I  have  no  "standard"  of  size  or  slant.  The  only 
things  I  attempt  to  guard  against  are  extremes ;  letters  writ- 
ten too  large  or  too  small,  or  at  too  great  a  slant .  Anything 
within  limits  is  acceptable.  There  are  three  things  which  I 
have  constantly  before  me  and  which  I  instill  as  well  as  I  can. 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  legibility,  speed  and  ease  of 
execution.  I  tell  them  that  these  are  absolutely  essential  and 
that  the  non-essentials  are  "  standard  "  height,  slant  and  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  forr.-..  It  takes  some  courage  to  make  these 
statements  to  a  class  of  young  people,  for  1  know  that  they 
and  their  parents  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  what  I 
term  non-essentials  are  the  only  essentials  of  good  writing  I 
find  that  it  pays  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  my  pupils  and 
state  to  them  that  there  are  plenty  of  systems,  or  theories,  of 
teaching  writing  which  are  entirely  different  from  mine  ;  and 
that  under  these  different  systems  excellent  business  hand- 
writings are  acquired.  I  telfthem  that  the  reason  why  I  teach 
the  system  of  writing  that  I  do.  is  because  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  it;  and  that  I  believe  in  it  because  I  have  produced 
good  results  with  it.  When  I  introduce  a  capital  letter.  I 
write  several  styles  of  the  capital  letter  on  the  board  and 
point  out  those  which  I  consider  the  better  styles,  i  tell  them 
_just  why  I  consider  them  better;  why  they  appeal  to  me.  and 
if  among  the  numerous  styles  of  any  one  letter  there  are  two 
or  three  which  seem  to  be  of  equal  merit.  I  tell  them  to  choose 
the  one  which  they  like  the  best  and  stick  to  that  particular 
letter.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  pupil  should  learn  more  than 
one  style  of  any  capital  letter.  *In  the  first  place  it  takes  him 
just  as  long  to  learn  two  different  styles  of  one  letter  as  it 
would  to  write  two  different  capital  letters  Then  again  if  he 
learns  but  one  style  of  a  capital,  he  will  never  hesitate  when 
he  has  occasion  to  use  that  particular  letter.  He  writes  it  on 
any  and  every  occasion  and  before  long  he  becomes  so  famil- 


^ojJbbvd.  CojohAJ. 

LThis  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication  but  we  thot  it  too  good  of  its  kind  to  consign 
to  the  waste  basket  Mr.  Snow  said  :  "  I  also  send  you  a  letter  by  one  of  my  school  boys,  a 
letter  taken  up  during  one  of  the  lessons  and  not  written  for  show.  I  presume  our  friends, 
the  musculars,  (and  many  othersi  would  consider  it  atrociously  bad  writing  because  it  cer 
tainly  does  not  conform  to  any  standard.  The  young  man  writes  it  easily  and  with  a  fair 
speed,  and  it  certainly  has  the  other  essential,  legibility"  If  this  is  not  business  writing,  what 
is  it  ?—  Editors.] 

iar  with  it,  and  can  write  it  so  well   that  he  is  not  frightened 
when  he  attempts  to  write  it,  and  hence  writes  it  legibly. 

Nearly  all  of  us  underestimate  the  great  value  of  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  while  engaged  in  our  work,  not  only  for  the 
teacher  but  for  the  pupil.  We  know  that  anger  or  worry  con  ■ 
tracts  the  muscles  and  causes  them  to  become  rigid,  and  that 
a  state  of  happiness  relaxes  and  at  the  same  time  commands. 
I  keep  my  pupils  in  as  pleasant  a  frame  of  mind  as  possible 
and  if  anything  arises  that  permits  of  a  good  hearty  laugh, 
we  indulge.  During  nearly  every  lesson  I  have  speed  con- 
tests. There  are  several  reasons  why  I  consider  these  of  value. 
In  the  first  place  they  cause  the  pupil  to  lose  more  or  less  of 
his  self-consciousness  and  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  respond 
more  readily  to  suggestions.  Then  again,  in  writing,  as  in 
wood  turning,  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  necessary  when  we  come 
to  the  polishing  process.  In  these  contests,  I  sometimes  take 
a  particular  letter  ;  sometimes  a  word  like  "  mill  "  where  the 
pupils  have  been  in  the  habit  of  slowing  up  when  they  come 
to  the  i's.  I  tell  them  to  write  such  a  word  as  if  they  were 
writing  m  i-e-e.  In  fact,  when  I  find  that  a  pupil  is  inclined 
to  slow  up  in  writing  the  loop  letters.  I  try  to  find  some  small 
leiter  of  similar  construction  and  tell  him  to  think  of  that 
small  letter  while  writing  the  larger  one.  The  result  is  that 
he  writes  the  larger  letter  rapidly,  and  at  about  the  proper 
height.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  found  of  special  value, 
and  that  is  placing  poor  writers  with  those  who  have  a  fairly 
good  command  of  the  pen.  A  poor  writer  placed  next  to  one 
who  writes  a  good  business  hand  will  improve  twice  as  rap- 
idly as  he  would  if  seated  alone.  There  is  one  thing,  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  try  to  impress  upon  my  pupils  and  that 
is  intense  concentration  of  gaze  and  thought  upon  any  letter 
or  exercise  given.  Suppose  I  am  giving  them  practice  on  the 
small  "  m  ".  I  write  it  on  the  board  and  then  go  over  it, 
finger  movement,  retracing  every  stroke,  showing  them  how 
I  would  like  to  have  the  eye  concentrated   on  every   point 
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along  the  line.  I  have  found  that  if  a  person  will  retrace  the 
stroke  as  he  thinks  it  should  he  and  will  compel  his  eye  to 
follow,  intently,  that  he  will  receive  such  a  vivid  mental  im- 
pression of  that  form  that  he  can  reproduce  it  with  great 
accuracy  and  facility.  I  tell  my  pupils  that  the  old  statement 
that  "Practice  makes  perfect"  is  not  true  until  we  have 
formed  a  particular  mental  image  as  described  above.  One 
or  two  minutes  devoted  to  intense  concentration  of  gaze  and 
thought  upon  a  letter,  followed  by  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
consistent  practice  will  do  more  toward  perfecting  a  hand- 
writing than  several  weeks  of  the  hardest  kind  of  practice 
without  this  intense  concentration.  The  reason  why  a  pupil 
writes  each  letter  differently  every  time,  is  not  because  he  has 
not  gained  more  or  less  control  of  the  arm  ;  it  is  because  he 
has  no  definite  idea  of  the  form  he  wants  to  write.  Now  do 
not  get  the  impression  that  I  think  this  mental  image  should 
be  according  to  any  "standard,"  but  each  mental  image 
should  be  so  vivid  that  it  would  be  a  standard  for  a  person 
having  it.  This  intense  concentration  idea  is  nothing  new, 
althouth  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  used  in  teaching  penman- 
ship, however,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  exercises  for  strength- 
ening the  memory  that  I  know  of  and  it  may  be  used  with 
unusual  profit  in  any  subject.  If  one  does  not  believe  this 
just  let  him  give  it  a  trial.  In  remembering  names  and  faces 
it  is  invaluable.  The  next  stranger  you  meet,  mentally  ana- 
lyze and  describe  his  features.  Approximate  the  size  of  his 
face;  note  every  characteristic,  the  same  as  if  you  were  going 
to  make  a  pen^and  ink  picture  of  him,  then  mentally  write 
his  name  across  his  forehead  ;  see  every  letter  just  as  if  it  were 
written  ;  you  will  find  that  if  you  have  been  intense  in  your 
concentration,  you  can  recall  his  name  and  face  at  will. 

There  is  one  particular  action  of  the  arm  that  I  devote 
especial  attention  to  and  that  is  the  motion  of  merely  push- 
ing the  arm  forward  and  drawing  it  back.  There  is  only  one 
exercise  that  I  use  for  developing  this  movement,  aside  from 
the  regular  letters;  it  is  the  straight  line,  and  I  do  not  devote 
more  than  a  half  minute  or  a  minute  to  this  exercise  during 
any  lesson.  I  have  them  begin  by  writing  this  two  or  three 
lines  high  and  we  gradually  shorten  it  until  it  is  no  higher 
than  the  small  "  i."  Then  we  take  letters  like  the  "  e,  1,  b,  h," 
and  finally  every  letter  is  practiced  on  with  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing it  with  this  particular  stroke — pushing  the  arm  forward 
and  drawing  it  right  back  When  once  acquired  it  is  the 
easiest  way  of  writing  that  1  have  yet  found.  I  notice  that 
nearly  all  teachers  that  give  their  experience,  state  that  they 
devote  considerable  time  to  the  sliding  movement.  It  may 
seem  queer,  but  that  is  the  one  thing  that  I  have  to  guard 
against.  I  find  that  if  my  pupils  get  the  movement  of  push- 
ing the  arm  forward  and  drawing  it  back,  and  writing  with 
ordinary  rapidity,  that  the  action  of  the  arm  and  the  position 
it  is  in,  naturally  cause  the  arm  to  move  to  the  right  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  and  ease.  In  fact,  I  do  not  use  what  is  termed 
a  sliding  hand;  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  a 
compact  hand.  I  do  not  emphasize  this  very  much  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  special  drill 
is  given  during  every  lesson  in  compact  writing.  The  small 
"  m  "  and  "n"  and' similar  letters  are  compressed  into  as 
small  space  horizontally  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  expres- 
sions that  I  frequently  use  in  class  is  "  see  how  compactly  you 
can  write  this  letter;  leave  the  space  between  the  letters  and 
not  in  the  letters."  Of  course,  I  do  not  use  this  expression  for 
every  letter,  but  only  for  letters  like  "  m,  n,"  etc. 

I  find  that  a  frequent  change  of  word  helps  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  If  I  wish  to  have  my  pupils  practice  on  the  combina- 
tions "mi,  mu,  im,  mm,"  etc.,  I  pick  out  a  dozen  or  more 
words  containing  these  combinations  and  do  not  allow  my 
jnipils  to  write  on  any  one  word  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes.  I  do  not  write  these  words  on  the  board,  I  merely 
call  them  out  and  keep  walking  around  and  criticising  the 
work,  but,  as  I  stated  before,  seldom  or  never  taking  a  pen  in 
my  hand.  I  presume  that  all  teachers  have  their  impetuous 
pupils  who  start  in  on  a  word  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  before 
they  get  done  with  the  word  they  are  going  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Perhaps  all  pupils  suffer  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  this 
fault,  at  least,  at  the  beginning.  I  always  instruct  my  pupils 
in  compel  the  eye  to  look  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  letter  thai 
is  lining  written,  and  some  mornings  we  devote  apart  or  all 
of  the  lesson  to  a  special  drill  in  looking  and  thinking  ahead. 
Suppose  I  have  given  the  pupils  the  word  "common"  to 
write;  a  great  many  of  the  pupils  will  start  in  with  a  rush 
and  write  "e-o  m,"  as  far  as  the  mind  has  thought,  at  atcrrific 
rate,  then  the  balance  of  the  word  is  written  at  a  snail's  pace 
in-  rise  they  rest  while  they  think  "m  o-n"  and  then  scratch 
that  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  the  eye  is  compelled  to  act  as 
pilot,  then  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  about  writing  a  word  of 
that  length.  To  secure  uniformity  of  spacing,  I  have  them 
turn  the  page  around  and  write  across  the  lines,  the  middle 
of  each  letter  striking  a  line.  For  this  kind  of  practice  I  give 
them  some  such  word  as  "  mammon."  After  they  have  writ- 
ten it  across  the  lines  several  t  inies,  I  have  them  turn  the  paper 
around  and  write  it  as  they  ordinarily  do,  trying  to  leave  the 
Bame  space  between  the  letters  as  they  did  when  writing  across 
the  lines.  I  have  them  space  it  that  way  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  tell  them  to  gradually  shorten  the  space  between  the 
letters,  and  finally  I  say:  "See  how  compactly  you  can  write 
this  word."  There  is  one  danger  that  I  have  to  guard  against 
during  these  condensing  tests  or  drills.  In  attempting  to 
press  a  word  into  a  very  small  space  the  pupils  are  liable  to 
reduce  the  height  of  the  letters  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
lose  too  much  of  the  push  and  pull  movement  of  the  arm. 
In  my  next  paper  I  shall  tell  how  I  develop  such  Utters  as 

B    C     E,  b,  k.  r, "  etc.,  and  word,  sentence  and  page  writing. 


My  object  in  writing  these  papers  is  to  provoke  some  of  the 
older  penmen  to  give  their  methods.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  they  present  the  subject  and  above  all,  iDtly  they  present 
the  subject  in  the  manner  that  they  do. 


movement 

As  I  read  in  Brother  Barnhart's  article  the  sentence,  "The 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  order  not  to  develop 
more  arm  movement  than  can  be  controlled  and  applied,"  I 
was  ready  to  say  "amen"  to  that,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

When  I  remembe  the  many  hours  consumed  by  me  in  trying 
to  master  a  legible  style  of  writing  with  a  hopelessly  wild  and 
uncontrollable  action  and  then  the  many  hours  spent  in  sub- 
duing that  action,  I  am  anxious  to  save  my  pupils  from  such 
an  experience.  "  Muscular  movement,"  with  me  as  a  learner, 
was  present  in  abundance,  but  as  master  rather  than  servant. 
Reading  the  various  articles  in  the  penmen's  papers  led  to  the 
belief  that  "  combined  movement"  was  the  ne  plus  ultra.  But 
how  reach  this  Mecca?  A  longtime  of  struggling  and  groping 
in  the  dark  brought  a  sort  of"  combined  "  movement  in  which 
the  finger  action  assumed  quite  a  prominent  part  when  accu 
racy  was  desired. 

A  short  course  at  the  Zanerian  gave  much  light  on  the 
subject  and  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  me  to  secure 
more  satisfactory  work  in  muscular  movement  on  the  part  of 
my  pupils.  I  claim  to  teach  and  do  teach  chiefly  the  "fore- 
arm "  or  "  muscular  "  movement,  but  on  a  different  plan  from 
formerly.  The  pupils  now  are  drilled  on  movement  exercises 
and  capitals  in  the  way  used  by  most  penmen  to  secure  a  free, 
easy  arm  action ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  get  a  wild 
action,  for  I  am  not  a  "speed  crank."  When  it  comes  to  the 
making  of  the  small  letters  there  is  a  difference,  and  the  pupil 
changes  from  what  we  term  the  single  rest  to  the  double  rest. 
There  is  thus  no  confusion  caused  by  the  idea  of  a  "  combined  " 
or  different  motion,  but  on  the  contrary  the  pupil  is  urged  to 
maintain  just  the  same  arm  action,  but  to  use  the  double 
rest  instead  of  the  single  rest.  To  illustrate:  As  a  prepara- 
tory drill  to  making  the  capital  O,  the  pupil  is  drilled  on  the 
tracing  oval,  using  the  ordinary  single  rest  ;  that  is  the  arm 
rolls  freely  on  the  fleshy  part  just  forward  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  slide  on  the  paper  the  same  as 
does  the  pen. 

As  a  preparatory  drill  for  the  small  o,  the  pupil  is  given 
this  same  tracing  oval  smaller  than  before,  is  urged  to  get  just 
the  same  easy  roll  of  the  arm  as  in  the  larger  exercise,  but  now 
tries  to  allow  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  to  remain  on  the 
paper,  not  sliding  but  serving  as  a  second  pivot  upon  which 
the  hand  rolls,  thus  giving  both  a  center  of  control  for  the  arm 
and  another  for  the  hand,  or,  as  we  term  it,  a  double  rest.  He 
then  makes  the  single  o,  or  cipher,  with  this  action,  and  as 
soon  as  he  grasps  the  idea  is  given  a  chance  to  connect  several 
of  these  letters  before  lifting  the  pen.  lie  now  uses  the 
double  rest  on  the  letter  itself  and  in  sliding  between  the 
letters  uses  the  single  rest.  On  the  small  m,  n,  u,  etc.,  he  uses 
the  single  rest  on  upstrokes  and  double  rest  on  down  strokes. 

This  article  is  written,  not  with  the  idea  that  I  know  all 
about  the  successful  teaching  of  writing,  but  simply  in  the 
hope  that  someone  may  get  a  little  aid  from  this  account  of  a 
laboratory  experiment  extending  over  a  period  of  about  four 
months,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  try  H  for  themselves. 

Two  things  seem  to  present  themselves  prominently,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  in  this  short  space  of  time.  First  —  A  pupil 
acquires  control  of  the  movement  much  quicker  than  in  the 
Old  way,  and  when  near  the  bottom  of  a  page  or  in  any  place 
where  the  arm  rest  is  deficient ,  he  has  a  control  of  bis  work 
that  is  unknown  to  the  pupil  using  the  single  rest  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Second  This  does  not  in  any  way 
seem  to  cause  slow  writing  in  advanced  pupils,  for  as  the> 
become  accustomed  to  the  action  and  acquire  confidence  they 
unconsciously  use  less  of  the  double  and  more  of  the  single 
rest  when  crowded,  and  yet  retain  the  control  essential  to 
perfect  legibility,  A.  H.  Barbour. 

As  in ,  two  men  are  exactly  alike,  so  do  not  two  talents  cor- 
respond precisely.  The  material  in  which  the  artists  work  is 
all  that  is  common  to  I  In  in 
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Ccssons  in  engraver's  Script 


number   Cbree 

BY     CHARLTON    V.    HOWE,    406    INTER-OCEAN     BUILDING, 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 

The  initial  stroke  of  the  v  is  the  same  as  in  the  m  and  n  ; 
the  shaded  stroke  is  the  same  as  the  second  shaded  stroke  in 
the  n.  It  can  be  finished  either  with  the  dot  which  should  be 
made  as  heavy  as  the  dot  on  c,  or  with  a  loop  Engravers 
usually  use  the  loop  and  they  make  it  very  delicate.  The  pen 
should  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  upward  stroke  to  make  the 
loop  and  again  lifted  after  loop  is  made  to  make  the  termin- 
ating stroke. 

The  first  part  of  the  w  is  usually  made  the  same  as  u.  The 
introductory  stroke  can  be  modified  and  made  the  same  as  in 
the  v.  It  is  finished  with  a  loop  or  dot  the  same  as  in  the  v. 
The  second  part  of  the  w  should  be  as  wide  as  the  space 
between  the  shaded  strokes  of  the  u. 

The  introductory,  shaded  and  terminating  strokes  of  the  x 
are  the  same  as  in  the  second  part  of  the  n.  I  usually  make 
dot  at  the  top  first  and  dot  at  the  bottom  last.  The  dots  should 
be  as  heavy  as  the  dot  on  the  c.  Modified  styles  of  the  x  are 
given  for  practice. 

Criticisms  on   Ccsson  number  Cwo 

L.  B.  S.  Make  the  a  rounder  at  the  top  and  be  careful  to 
close  it  at  the  top.  Introductory  strokes  in  a,  c,  e  and  o  are 
too  straight.  Make  them  with  a  free  swing  of  the  forearm 
which  will  add  grace  and  more  curve  to  them.  Dot  on  c  and 
o  and  shade  on  loop  of  e  should  be  heavier.  Commence  shade 
on  standard  r  higher  up  and  make  it  as  heavy  at  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  Dot  on  modified  r  should  be  more  round  and  not  so 
tall.  Connecting  strokes  in  the  modified  t  exercise  are  not 
curved  enough.  You  are  on  the  right  track,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  succeed. 

J.  R.  N.  You  should  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  the 
instructions  on  the  various  exercises  and  letters  before 
attempting  to  execute  them.  You  are  not  painstaking  enough 
in  your  work  and  do  not  follow  copy  closely  Shaded  strokes 
in  many  of  your  letters  vary  ;  some  are  too  wide  at  the  bottom 
making  them  look  wedge-shaped.    Standard  p's  are  all  too 


short;  instructions  say  to  make  first  shaded  stroke  space  and 
a  half  below  the  base  line  while  you  make  it  less  than  one-half 
space.  Dot  on  c's  should  be  more  round  and  heavier.  Con 
necting  strokes  between  letters  should  be  made  more  round  at 
the  bottom.  Yes,  it  is  all  right  for  a  beginner  to  practice  on 
more  than  one  form  of  a  letter.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again 
on  this  lesson  and  send  me  your  very  best  efforts  for  criticism. 

E.  C.  B.  The  principal  fault  with  your  work  is  in  the 
shading.  Some  of  your  letters  are  shaded  too  heavily  at  the 
bottom  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  shaped  like 
a  wedge.  Connecting  strokes  between  letters  are  not  round 
enough.  Always  have  copy  before  you  and  study  each  letter 
carefully.  Dot'  on  c  should  be  heavier  and  more  round. 
Shaded  stroke  on  the  s  should  be  rounder  and  the  dot  should 
come  under  the  introductory  stroke  of  the  letter  and  not  over 
it  as  you  make  it.  Standard  p  should  extend  below  the  base 
line  a  space  and  a  half  while  you  make  it  less  than  one  space. 
Am  glad  you  have  caught  the  "Script  Fever,"  and  hope  for 
your  early  recovery.     Let  me  hear  from  you  on  next  lesson. 


The  one  thing  that  marks  the  true  artist  is  a  clear  perception 
and  a  firm,  bold  hand,  in  distinction  from  that  imperfect 
mental  vision  and  uncertain  touch  which  gives  us  the  feeble 
pictures  and  the  lumpy  statutes  of  the  mere  artisans  on  can- 
vass or  stone. — Holmes. 


The  specimen  below  is  a  poorly  engraved  copy  from  the  pen 
of  George  Edward  Ruggles,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  says : 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  herewith  a  few  copies 
of  the  exercises  of  Mr.  Howe  as  conveyed  to  me  through  the 
columns  of  The  Penman  and  Artist. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  author  himself  whom 
I  greatly  admire,  both  as  a  penman  and  gentleman,  and  real- 
izing the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  young  men  who  are 
trying  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  direction,  I  want  you  to 
know  of  my  success. 

I  am  ambitious  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  best  script 
writers  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  may  please  you  to  know  that  I  am 
working  hard  and  faithfully  toward  the  fulfillment  of  my 
ambition. 

I  intend  to  keep  at  it,  however,  and  hope  that  some  day  my 
work  may  receive  recognition 

Mr.  Ruggles  is  surely  doing  superior  work.  It  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  any  one  to  look  at  his  penmanship  and  contemplate 
the  centralization  of  energy  necessary  to  acquire  and  produce 
it. —  [Editors.] 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Barnhart, whose  likeness  appears  above,  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Clark  county,  Ohio,  November  16,  1865.  His 
time  was  spent  in  the  usual  wayt  working  in  the  spring- and 
summer  and  attending  school  in  the  winder,  after  corn  husk- 
ing was  over.  He  was  able  to  get  a  teacher's  certificate  at  the 
age   of  seventeen,  but,  owing  to  a  precedent  established  by 


older  brothers,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  farm  until 
twenty-one,  but,  he  began  teaching  the  very  day  he  was 
legally  of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  decided  to  prepare  to 
teach  penmanship  as  a  means  of  getting  an  education  in  some 
Normal  School,  and  he  selected  the  National  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Ohio,  as  the  institution.  He  received  no 
instruction  in  writing,  however,  until  '83,  when  a  student  of 
E.  K.  Isaacs'  was  elected  to  teach  the  Black  Horse  District 
School.  He  introduced  the  pupils  to  the  mysteries  and  per- 
plexities of  Muscular  Movement.  This  instruction  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  terms  from  a  writing  teacher  who 
organized  classes  in  the  community,  and  a  course  by  mail 
from  A.  W.  Dakin.  The  money  received  for  teaching  the  first 
and  only  country  school  was  used  to  pay  for  two  terms  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  spring  and  sutunur  of  '87,  where  the 
Teachers' and  Penmanship  courses  were  pursued.  In  the  fall 
of  '87,  he  attended  Michael's  Pen  Art  Hall  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
and  received  instruction  from  E.  W.  Bloser,  who  was  then 
connected  with  that  institution.  On  completing  the  course 
there,  he  accepted  a  position  in  Nelson's  Business  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  very  day  a  letter  was  mailed  to  him 
containing  an  offer  of  the  Penmanship  Department  at  Leba- 
non. The  Normal  position  was  preferable  but  he  decided  to 
fulfill  the  contract  and  trust  to  the  future.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  the  place  at  Lebanon  was  again  vacant  and  the 
dream  of  the  fifteen  year-old  boy  became  a  reality.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  four  years,  in  the  meantime  com- 
pleting the  Teachers,  Commercial,  and  Special  Literary 
courses.  In  the  spring  of  '93  he  married  Miss  Maggie  Chap- 
man, an  Ohio  teacher  and  a  former  Lebanon  student,  and  a 
most  estimable  lady  indeed.  He  resigned  at  Lebanon  in  the 
summer  of  '93  to  accept  a  position  in  Soule  Commercial  Col- 
lege and  Literary  Institute,  New  Orleans.  Before  leaving  for 
"Dixie"  he  spent  his  vacation  at  the  Zanerian.  Two  years 
later  he  was  found  in  Burdett  College,  Boston.  While  there 
he  also  had  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Evening  High  School,  Cambridge,  for  two  seasons  Remained 
in  Boston  three  years  and  returned  to  Ohio  where  he  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Akron  Public  Schools.  Before  schools 
opened  he  spent  a  month  at  the  Zanerian  wrestling  with  the 
Vertical  Problem,  with  the  result  that  now  he  is  a  thorough 
convert. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  Ohio 
Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  penmanship  press. 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  have 
one  bright  boy  who  was  born  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Barnhart  is  a  good  type  of  the  mental  temperament, 
small  in  size  but  fine  grained  and  well  proportioned.  He  is  a 
fine  penman,  having  done  some  very  skillful  writing  in  the 
professional  slanting  hand,  and  now  writes  a  very  delicate, 
practical,  easy,  and  rapid  vertical  hand.  His  skill  of  hand  is 
not  secondary  to  his  skill  of  reasoning.  He  is  a  distinct 
credit  to  the  profession.  His  wide  experience  and  well- 
rounded  education  makes  him  a  progressive,  efficient  teacher, 
and  his  high  moral  nature  makes  him  a  most  desirable  man 
and  citizen. 


BY  E.  C.   ECKEL,    PUPIL  OF  ST.   JOSEPH.   MO.,    BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,   A.   S.   FREES,   TEACHER. 


Eessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

BY   C.  E.  DONER,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings 
success,"  which  is  as  true  in  learning  to  write  as  it  is  in  learn- 
ing anything  else.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  required 
in  learning  to  write,  it  is  repetition.  You  have  to  repeat 
hundreds  of  times  before  you  reach  the  desired  results. 

There  is  also  another  thing  that  is  very  essential  in  learning 
to  write  a  good  ornamental  hand,  and  that  is  perception. 
Just  in  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  perceive  a  perfect  letter  just 
in  that  measure  you  will  be  able  to  execute  it.  You  cannot 
see  out  of  the  eye  that  which  you  haven't  back  of  the  eye. 
Therefore,  I  would  say  to  you,  make  it  a  practice  to  study 
forms  which  are  most  perfect  in  order  that  you  may  improve 
your  perception. 

Study  the  combinations  with  a  critical  eye.  In  your  mind, 
take  them  apart  and  then  put  them  together  again.  Study 
certain  lines  in  relation  to  certain  other  lines.  There  is  one 
point  to  remember  in  making  combinations,  and  it  is  that 
lines  should  cross  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.     When  a  combination  is  given  you,  first  put  the  letters 


together  in  your  mind  —  be  quick  to  do  so  — and  before  you 
make  it  with  your  pen  you  will  know  just  how  it  will  look  on 
paper.  Some  capitals  will  combine  much  better  than  others. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  join  some  capitals  —  they  would  look 
much  better  made  separate. 

This  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  about  combinations. 
But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  only  careful, 
intelligent,  persistent  practice  wins. 


journal*  Received 

New  Education,  Ludington,  Mich. 
The  Southern  Student,  Abbeville,  Ga. 
Egan's  Business  Educator,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
The  Practical  Educator,  Springfield,  111. 
The  Business  World,  Detroit,  Mich 
Mc Eee's  Shorthand  Magazine,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 
Oakland  Business  College  Bulletin,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Winsted  Business  College  Journal,  Winsted,  Conn. 
Learning  by  Doing,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Our  Young  People,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
Progress,  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Georgia  Educator,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  Practical  Fellow,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  New  Educator,  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  Budget  Baltimore,  Md. 
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and   believes  in   plain  writing    for  the   many  and  beautiful 
writing  for  the  few. 

If  teachers  in  general  should  take  penmanship  papers, 
surely  penmen  should  take  educational  papers.  Penmen 
complain  that  teachers  do  not  read  penmanship  literature. 
Penmen  should  start  the  ball  rolling  by  subscribing  for  at 
least  one  educational  paper.  As  a  starter  we  know  of  none 
we  can  recommend  more  highly  than  "  Learning  by  Doing," 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  50c  per  year. 


Snow  Gets  Results 

We  have  recently  received  from  E.  D.  Snow,  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  High  School,  eighteen 
letters  written  by  his  students,  from  dictation,  each  completely 
tilling  a  page  of  foolscap,  which  we  think  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  The  written  page  is,  of  course,  the  highest 
test  in  penmanship  training,  and  while  some  of  these  letters 
referred  to  might  be  considered  failures  if  tested  by  the  rules 
of  penmanship,  they  are  certainly  a  success  when  judged  from 
the  business  man's  point  of  view — legibility,  rapidity,  uni- 
formity and  neatness.  Each  letter  shows  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  speed  —  twenty  words  per  minute  being  the  rate 
stated  —  and  each  one  is  finished  as  well  as  it  is  begun. 

While  some  teachers  may  disagree  with  Mr  Snow  regarding 
methods  of  teaching,  we  feel  sure  that  all  would  admit,  judging 
from  these  specimens,  that  he  gets  first-class  results. 

But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that  no  two  teachers 
should  employ  exactly  the  same  methods.  Each  teacher  will 
succeed  best  in  his  own  way,  provided  that  way  is  an  intelli- 
gent effort  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  development  And 
right  here,  we  think,  is  where  many  teachers  have  made 
mistakes.  Many  successful  teachers  have  endeavored  to  get 
others  to  teach  exactly  as  they  have  been  teaching,  and  many 
less  successful  ones  have  unsuccessfully  adopted  the  methods 
of  the  unusually  successful,  and  then  wondered  why  they  did 
not  succeed  equally  as  well.  To  us  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
learn  all  we  can  from  other  teachers  but  adopt  only  that  which 
fits  our  make-up  and  which  we  can  make  our  own.  There  are 
plenty  of  living  examples  that  might  be  cited  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  ideas  of  others 
along  these  lines. 


the  next  number 

Of  The  Penman  and  Artist  will  contain  some  important 
announcements.  We  have  some  surprises  to  spring  ;  pleasant 
ones,  of  course.  You  should  he  sure  to  get  that  issue.  To  do 
so,  send  on  your  subscription,  as  we  keep  no  back  numbers. 
Remember  The  Penman  and  Artist  is  now  in  the  lead,  and 
yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  practical,  artistic,  helpful,  progres- 
sive, inspiring;  so  say  the  many.  What  more  do  you  want 
for  fifty  cents?  Let  us  know  what  you  would  like  when  you 
send  the  money,  and  if  it  is  a  good  thing  and  we  can  afford 
to  give  it,  you  shall  have  it.  We  are  in  the  work  for  im- 
provement. It  takes  money,  ideas  and  push.  We  are  free 
to  accept  any  or  all,  and  are  willing  to  give  some  of  each. 

Good  Penmen  in  Demand 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Business  Insti- 
tute they  state  :  "We  are  having  an  unusual  demand  for  com- 
petent teachers,  especially  those  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
penmanship." 

Judging  from  such  reports,  and  from  the  applications 
received  at  our  office,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  demand 
for  commercial  teachers  who  are  well  qualified  lo  teach 
penmanship  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Surely  no  young  man  or  woman  will  make  a  mistake  in 
taking  up  these  lines  of  work.  The  future  for  the  thoroughly 
qualified  seems  very  promising. 


educational  journalism 

"  Learning  by  Doing,"  Carl  C.  Marshall,  Editor,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  original,  progressive, 
aggressive  papers  published  in  the  interests  of  education  in  its 
widest  sense.  For  the  editor  speaks  his  mind  just  as  freely 
about  Philippine  and  Smith  African  questions  as  about  tem- 
perance  teaching,  spelling  reform,  etc.      As  a  consequence,  he 

is  receiving  no  small  amount  of  complimentary  and  critical 
attention  from  his  educational  brethren.  While  we  do  not 
see  all  things  as  he  does,  or  anyone  thing  wholl\  as  he  does, 
we  do  enjoy  all  he   says   because  he   says  something  whenever 

be  touches  his  pen  to  paper. 

In  the  February  number  Mr.  Marshall  devoted  nearly  two 
pages  to  penmanship,  Illustrating  a  number  of  styles  and 
expressing  himself  favorably  for  simplified  penmanship  as 
advocated  by  the  Penman  and  Artist,  lie  has  no  use  tor 
copy-books,  or  "  vertical  "  for  business,  and  believes  "  Platl 
R.Spencer  created  a  new  an  —  the  an  of  beautiful   penman* 

ship  Hi     advises    all    teachers    to  take    penmanship    papers 


Wise  to  the   Front 

The  Baptist  church  was  filled  last  Saturday  evening  by  an 
interesting  audience,  to  hear  Prof.  James  O.  Wise,  in  his 
lecture  on  "The  Cartoonist."  For  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
Prof.  Wise  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  audience  by  his 
interesting  stories  and  cartoons,  he  being  an  expert  crayon 
artist  and  a  first  class  entertainer.  It  is  hoped  the  people  of 
Gardner  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Prof.  Wise 
again.— From  "The  Chronicle."  Gardner,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1900. 

[The  editors  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  are  frequently 
hearing  good  reports  of  the  lectures  Mr.  Wise  is  delivering, 
and  we  know  that  his  many  friends  among  commercial 
teachers,  supervisors  of  writing  and  drawing,  penmen,  etc., 
will  be  much  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  winning  distinction 
and  success  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Wise  is  a  large,  preposessing 
gentleman,  brainy  and  enthusiastic.  Some  of  his  lectures 
are  along  the  line  of  commercial  education,  and  are  just  what 
commercial  students  everywhere  ought  to  hear. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  we  can  announce  that  Mr. 
Wise  will  in  some  way  be  a  permanent  contributor  to  the 
Penman  and  Artist.] 


H   Good   journal 

The  Butte  Business  Educator,  although  published  by  the 
Butte  Business  ( 'ollege  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.,  is  not  merely  B 
school  organ.  It  is  a  high-class,  bright,  ably  edited,  well 
printed,  regular  monthly  periodical,  that  ranks  with  the  \i  i  \ 
best  journals  published  m  the  interests  of  practical  education. 
We  congratulate  Editors  Rice,  Fulton  and  Gould  on  being 
able  to  put  out  such  a  beautiful  and  meritorious  monthly, 
and  we  advise  our  readers  to  support  it  with  subscriptions. 


Che  Central  teachers'  Hgency 

We  would   call  attention  of  our  readers  who  are  teachers,  to 
the    advertisement    of  The  Central    Teachers'    Agency    of  this 

city.    We  have  been  personalis  acquainted  with  the  managers 
for  many  years  and   know  them   to  be  men  of  the  strictest 

integrit  y,     Thelt  business  covers  I  he  whole    United  States.      I  f 
you  desire  a  position  or  a  better  one  than  you  DOW  hold,  you 

will  do  well  to  correspond  with  them,    you  win  receive  flUr 
treatment. 


Phase  add  ni\  name  to  the  list  of  subscribers  for  Tit  t:  Pkn- 
man  and  Artist.  The  little  jewel  is  the  finest  devoted  to  the 
cause       clear,    pedagogical,    broad,    liberal    principles       roum 

for  us  all  to  st  a  mi  upon— and  so  meaty. 

W.  F.  Bostetler,"  Lapaz,  Ind. 
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Specimens  Received 

Claude  A.  Barnett.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  sent  a  page  of  very  credit- 
able ornamental  writing. 

William  Rhoads,  Reading,  Pa.,  sent  some  very  creditably 
written  and  lettered  cards. 

C.  F.  Gubitz,  Rockville,  Conn.,  enclosed  some  very  well 
written  and  flourished  cards. 

V.  V.  Dunn,  Winchester,  Kaus.,  sent  a  letter  in  an  orna- 
mental hand  that  indicates  splendid  ability. 

Several  pages  of  splendid  business  writing  have  been 
received  from  B.  M.  Bancroft,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Joyce,  Le  wist  own.  Me.,  submits  some  ornamental 
writing  which  shows  talent  for  handling  the  pen. 

L.  J.  Egleston,  of  the  Rutland,  (Vt.)  Business  College,  sent  a 
lot  of  cards  written  in  a  dasby,  ornamental  hand. 

J.  M.  Reaser,  penman  in  the  Danville,  (Va.)  Military  Insti- 
tute, sends  some  dashy  ornamental  capitals  and  some  well 
written  cards. 

T.  E.  Bald,  who  conducts  a  school  of  penmanship  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  sends  a  lot  of  cards  written  in  a  large  variety  of 
combinations. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  sends  some  specimens  of 
writing  and  flourishing  which  show  that  he  has  talent  For 
handling  the  pen. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Penman  and  Artist,  E. 
K.  Davis,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  enclosed  some  very  good  business 
and  ornamental  writing. 

A  lot  of  fine  ornamental  signatures  came  from  J.  D.  Valen- 
tine, Bellefonte,  Pa.  The  ink  used  was  too  pale  however  for 
best  engraving  purposes. 

P.  F.  Myers.  Irwin,  Mo.,  submits  specimens  of  writing  and 
flourishing  which  clearly  show  that  he  has  the  material  in 
him  of  which  expert  penmen  are  made. 

C.  R.  Tate,  penman  in  the  Stanberry,  Mo  ,  Normal  School, 
sent  some  ornamental  signatures  and  specimens  which  show 
that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  along  these  lines. 

Two  pages  of  very  well  executed  engrossing  script  and  a 
page  of  fine  ornamental  combinations  came  from  H.  D.  Gos- 
hert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  his  sub.  to  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

C.  M.  Woltz,  penman  in  the  Tri-State  Normal,  Fairview,  W. 
Va.,  sent  his  compliments  and  a  well  written  letter  in  the 
artistic  style.  Mr.  W.  is  making  very  rapid  progress  in  this 
line  of  work. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Penman  and  Artist, 
C.  G.  Price,  of  Sadler's  business  College,  Baltimore,  Md., 
enclosed  a  page  of  very  good  ornamental  writing  and  also 
some  well  written  cards. 

J.  W.  McCreary.  Spokane.  Wash.,  submits  photographs  of 
two  resolutions  be  recently  executed.  Mr.  McCreary  is  cer- 
tainly doing  good  work  in  this  line  and  we  wish  him  much 
success  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

J.  M.  Vorhies,  Galigher,  Ohio,  submits  specimens  of  his 
writing  and  flourishing  which  show  that  he  possesses  talent 
along  these  lines,  although  he  has  never  received  instruction 
other  than  from  publications. 

A  number  of  written  and  flourished  cards  came  from  J.  D. 
Carter,  ChilHcothe,  Mo.  He  intends  going  ahead  with  pen- 
manship and  drawing,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  will  be  heard 
from  in  these  lines  at  some  future  time.     He  has  ability. 

Mr.  Emmet  T.  Zerkle,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Draw- 
ing in  the  St.  Paris,  Ohio,  public  schools,  sends  specimens  of 
a  number  of  his  pupils'  writing  which  disclose  the  fact  that  he 
can  teach  a  practical  hand,  as  all  the  specimens  are  good,  and 
some  are  excellent. 

C.  H.  French,  penman  in  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burling- 
ton, la.,  enclosed  some  splendidly  written  cards  Mr  F.  is 
coming  right  to  the  front  with  his  work,  and  our  readers  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  from  him  and  seeing  some  of  his 
work  from  time  to  time. 

George  Edward  Ruggles,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  sends  some  of 
the  best  and  daintiest  engrossing  script  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  too  delicate  for  successful  reproduction.  Mr.  Ruggles  is 
destined  to  be  second  to  none  in  this  fine  art  style  of  penman 
ship,  and  he  says  he  has  secured  his  inspiration,  copies  and 
instruction  thru  the  lessons  by  Mr.  Howe  in  the  Penman  and 
Artist. 

Nat  W.  Colby,  New  London,  N.  H.,  sent  several  well  written 
pages  and  also  some  ornamental  signatures  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Colby  was  an  attorney  and  wrote  a  typical 
lawyer's  hand.  He  was  then  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  Colby  Academy  of  New  London, 
and  by  close  application  and  the  aid  of  penmanship  publica, 
tions  he  has  succeeded  in  mastering  a  very  creditable  style- 
both  in  business  and  ornamental  writing.  He  writes  the 
simplified  exceptionally  well  for  one  who  has  practiced  it  such 
a  short  time. 


Doings  of  the  Profession 

M.  C.  Nixon  is  now  teaching  in  The  Bingham  School, 
Mebane,  N.  C. 

Frank  Albright  is  manager  of  Caton's  School  of  Business, 
Dunsville.  Out. 

H.  N.  Jenkins  is  teaching  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Wilberforce  (Ohio)  University. 

C.  G.  Prince,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  N.  V'.,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

W.  S.  Riser  is  now  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Richmond  ilnd.)  public  schools. 

I).  H.  Winters  is  now  teaching  penmanship  in  the  Iowa 
Business  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

S.  H.  Eberts.  formerly  of  Loysville,  Pa.,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Military  Academy,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Haladay,  formerly  of  Morrisville,  0.,  now  has  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  High  School  of  Bloomri.ld, 
N.J. 

Simon  T.  Eckel  now  has  charge  of  the  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Departments  of  the  Clarion  (Pa.;  State  Normal 
School. 

F.  H.  Sadler,  formerly  of  Caton's  Business  College,  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  West  Side  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

The  many  friends  of  F.  W.  Martin,  Ashland,  Me.,  will  be 
pained  to  learn  that  he  met  with  an  accident  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  severely  injuring  his  right  hand  and  arm. 

H.  B.  Cole  of  the  Fhchburg  t  Mass.t  Business  College  reporis 
that  they  have  a  full  house  and  that  they  are  keeping  students 
on  the  waiting  list,  having  all  they  can  handle  at  present  with 
best  results. 

R.  A.  McDevitt,  penman  in  the  Commercial  Department. 
Scio  (Ohio)  College,  sends  a  couple  of  pages  of  splendid  busi 
ness  writing.  He  has  a  large  class  in  penmanship  and  is 
undoubtedly  doing  good  work. 

W.  A.  Arnold,  of  Union  City,  Ind.,  has  recently  been  elected 
to  take  charge  of  commercial  work,  penmanship,  and  draw 
ing  in  the  High  School  of  Falls  City,  Nebr  Tin-;  Penman 
and  Artist  Employment  Bureau  did  it. 

H.  G.  Burtner,  of  the  High  School  Commercial  Department, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  is  doing  considerable  engrossing  in  connection 
with  his  school  duties.  He  recently  wrote  that  he  had  orders 
enough  to  keep  him  busy  for  two  months  ahead. 

Claude  A.  Barnett,  formerly  a  student  of  Lehman,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  is  now  teaching  penmanship  in  the  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
public  schools  and  also  in  the  Oberlin  Business  College.  He 
is  a  good  penman  and  shows  results  of  Mr.  Lehman's  training. 

Miss  Cora  A.  Young,  a  former  student  of  L.  M.  Kelchner. 
Dixon,  111.,  and  also  a  graduate  of  the  art  department  of  the 
Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines  la.,  is  now  special  teacher 
of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Forest  City, 
Iowa. 

Through  The  Penman  and  Artist  Employment  Bureau, 
F.  B.  Bellis  of  Manton,  Mich.,  secured  a  good  position  with 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Commercial  College.  Mr  Bellis  is  a 
strong  business  writer;  and  we  hope  to  present  some  of  his 
work  in  The  Penman  and  Artist  in  the  near  future. 

E.  P.  Miller,  who  was  recently  connected  with  the  Detroit 
(Mich  )  Business  University,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Marietta  (Ohio)  Commercial  College,  and  will  now  devote  his 
energies  to  this  institution.  He  is  a  capable  and  worthy 
gentleman,  and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  under- 
taking. 

Howard  Champlin,  formerly  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  now  has  charge  of  the  same 
work  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  also  at  St.  Bernard.  Elmwood, 
Carthage,  Hartwell  and  Dockland,  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  He 
is  also  instructor  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school,  and  still 
retains  his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 

The  many  friends  of  R.  E.  Wiatt  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
his  good  fortune.  He  recently  became  sole  owner  of  the  very 
prosperous  Western  Iowa  College.  Council  Blutts,  Iowa,  and 
then  to  cap  the  climax  "went  and  got  married."  The  Pen- 
man and  Artist  extends  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  highest  possible  success  of  both  ventures. 

C.  E.  Reitz,  proprietor  of  the  Garden  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Missoula,  Mont.,  reports  unusual  prosperity.  He  re- 
cently refurnished  his  school  with  new  furniture  and  type- 
writers at  an  expense  of  about  §1000.  Mr.  Reitz  is  one  of 
those  conscientious,  painstaking  gentlemen  who  builds  on 
correct  principles  or  not  at  all.  He  was  once  a  pupil  of  the 
editors  of  The  Penman  and  Artist  and  of  course  we  rejoice 
to  learn  of  his  success. 

F.  B.  Courtney  has  returned  to  the  McDonald  Business 
Institute.  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  after  spending  a  year  or  so  at  the 
Galveston.  Texas.  Business  University.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
MilwQuket  Journal  contains  a  pen  drawing  of  Mr.  Courtney's 
phiz  with  his  famous,  compact,  back-hand  signature  and  a  very 
flattering  piece  of  poetry  dedicated  to  him  by  A.  C.  McDonald. 
The  Milwaukeens  are  evidently  glad  to  welcome  back  this 
versatile  knight  of  the  quill. 
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Practical  Writing 


BY   B.    F.   WILLIAMS 


[A  paper  read  at  Chicago,  before  the  Western  Penmen's 
Association,  December  28,  1899.] 

^ggffl||    l^h^^  The  very   few    minutes 

>;.  -  I  \  which  I   shall  devote  to 

JBk  i^k  the    discussion     of  prac- 

tical writing  will,  neces- 
sarily, lead  us  along  well 
established  lines. 

The  matter  of  practical 
writing  has  been  d  is- 
cussed  so  often  before 
this  honorable  body  that 
it  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort  to  attempt 
to  advance  anything  hav- 
ing the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. 

To  discriminate  "  Prac- 
tical "  from  any  other 
style  or  kind  of  writing 
is  an  undertaking  which  seldom  results  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  a  body  consisting  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  teachers  of 
penmanship,  but  in  my  mind  a  study  of  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed  should 
enable  any  one  to  make  the  distinction  sought. 

That  style  of  penmanship  which  in  our  age  would  be  denom- 
inated practical,  might  in  another  prove  valueless,  that  which 
in  one  place  is  eminently  practical,  is,  in  another,  practically 
useless. 

Had  your  committee  seen  fit  to  qualify  my  discussion  by 
making  the  subject,  '  Practical  Business  Writing,"  I  should 
have  felt  at  liberty  to  expand  somewhat  and  to  inflict  upon 
this  convention  a  few  pet  theories  which  I  have  with  reference 
to  that  particular  style  of  penmanship.  As  it  is.  I  venture  to 
say,  practical  writing  for  business  is  such  writing  as  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  business  world.  Since  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  such  requirements  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  ten, 
five,  or  three  years  ago,  or  as  those  of  three,  five  or  ten  years 
hence  will  be,  it  follows  that  the  standard  of  measurement  or 
comparison  by  which  the  utility  of  business  writing  is  gauged 
is  a  variable  one.  A  glance  at  the  files  of  the  leading  penman- 
ship periodicals  reveals,  very  strikingly,  the  difference 
between  the  writing  of  the  present  and  that  of  an  earlier 
period,  and  such  observation  also  shows  the  penmanship  of 
our  fathers  and  that  of  our  grandfathers  to  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  pret  ailing"  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  the  day  lived. 

When  the  stage  coach  made  but  weekly  visits,  and  the  heavy 
puff  of  the  modern  mogul  was  unknown,  no  one  was  obliged 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing  and,  consequently,  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  its  study  and  practice. 

A  little  investigation  of  the  progress  of  commerce  during 
the  past  half  century,  and  a  comparison  of  that  progress  with 
the  progress  of  business  writ  ing  as  taught  and  practiced  by 
professional  penmen,  will  exhibit  a  very  close  relationship 
between  tin-  two. 

The  business  methods  of  a  half  century  ago,  were  as  widely 
different  from  those  of  to-day,  as  the  labored,  cumbersome 
lines  used  in  the  writing  of  that  da\  were  different  from  the 
light,  smooth,  elastic  lines  of  the  modern  ideal  penmanship. 
The  writing  in  use  a  tew  .wars  ago  was  heavy,  awkward,  slow, 
full  of  snarls  and  tangles  and  withal,  anything  but  legible. 

At  present,  legibility  is  the  first  essential,  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion the  second  ;  these  characteristics  are  the  results  of  careful 
thought  and  incessant  toil  upon  the  pari  of  such  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  are  met  in  this  hail  to-day.  The  heavy,  shaky, 
awkward  line  has  given  away  to  the  light,  smooth,  graceful 
stroke.  Forma  have  been  simplified,  useless  lines  discarded, 
and  a  movement  produced  which  gives  apeed  and  endurance 
to  the  writer.  The  practical  business  writing  of  the  present 
will  not,  however,  meet  the  demands  of  to-morrow. 


Writing  is  a  creature  of  civilization,  it  has  no  independent 
existence,  it  cannot  change  conditions,  it  must  meet  them. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict  that  the  writing  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  present,  yet  in  the  light  of  experience  we  must 
believe  that  any  change  in  business  procedure  will  effect  a 
corresponding  change  in  business  writing.  It  matters  not 
what  kind  of  writing  may  be  demanded,  we  may  with  safety 
presume  that  there  will  be,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
energetic,  enthusiastic  leaders  who  will  guide  the  ambitious 
applicant  for  chirographic  glory  in  the  acquirement  of  a  style 
of  business  writing  that  will  be  practical. 

Our  present  day  advocates  of  vertical  writing  believe  it  to 
be  the  most,  perhaps  the  only,  intensely  practical  style  of 
penmanship,  while  the  champions  of  the  simplified  and  other 
departures  from  the  standard  hand,  believe  that  they  have 
reached  the  acme  of  usefulness  in  their  particular  style 

Let  us,  as  penmen,  be  practical,  let  us  be  fair,  let  us  give  to 
any  advocate  of  any  style  or  system  the  consideration  to 
which  his  preference  is  entitled.  I  cannot  say  that  that  style 
of  writing  which  suits  my  purpose  and  is  therefore  for  me 
practical,  must  also  be  the  style  into  which  you  should  put 
your  trust.  Because  1  find  it  convenient  and  desirable  to 
make  the  extended  loops  four  spaces  is  not  sufficient  cause  to 
justify  me  in  contesting  that  the  only  practical  penmanship 
is  that  in  which  the  loops  are  four  spaces  in  length.  I  believe 
that  writing  practical,  which  meets  some  demand — which 
answers  some  purpose. 

To  the  engrosser,  a  peculiarly  heavy,  slow  style  of  writing  is 
practical  because  it  is  salable  — some  one  demands  just  such 
writing  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  but  such  a  style  of  writing 
would  procure  for  the  bill  clerk  an  instantaneous  dishonor- 
able discharge. 

Ornamental  writing  is  practical  because  it  is  useful  and 
valuable.  Nine- tenths  of  the  penmen  present  to-day  owe 
their  success  in  the  profession  to  the  ability  to  execute  a 
flourished  style  of  writing.  It  is  better  in  many  lines  of  work 
than  any  other  kind  of  writing;  it  has  a  commercial  value; 
it  is  to  the  teacher  of  business  writing  what  a  knowledge  of 
literature,  art,  and  the  sciences  is  to  the  teacher  of  the  com- 
mon branches;  should  it  not  then  be  catalogued  as  practical? 

And  so  I  hold  that  any  style  of  writing  which  answers  a 
purpose,  serves  an  end,  is  practical  and  should  not  be  con- 
demned except  in  favor  of  something  which  better  answers 
the  purpose. 

It  is  our  business,  as  penmen,  to  teach,  except  in  special 
instances,  such  styles  of  penmanship  as  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  public.  In  the  sense  of  being  the  best  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted,  the  present  writing  of  the 
masses  is  far  from  practical.  It  lacks  the  qualities  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  —  and  well  it  is  for  this  body,  individ- 
ually, that  such  is  the  prevailing  condition,  however  para- 
doxical it  may  seem  for  us  to  be  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
correct  the  fault. 

The  average  business  man  does  not  write  well  —  he  imposes 
upon  his  correspondent  a  Horace  Greeley  scrawl  which  is  as 
difficult  to  decipher  as  an  Egyptian  inscription,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  time  to  the  recipient  of  the  communication,  and 
delaying  the  message  as  well. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  members  of  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession to  give  the  world  rapid,  legible  writing  — writing 
which  will  meet  the  requirement  of  modern  business. 

No  matter  what  style  may  be  adopted —slant,  vertical, 
abbreviated,  simplified,  a  combination  of  two,  three,  or  all 
or  what  not,  it  will  be  practical.  Let  us  work  together  in 
harmony  each  expounding  his  own  doctrine  according  to  the 
light  which  he  has.  Let  us  commune,  one  with  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  stronger  a"  ml  better  prepared  for 
the  consummation  of  our  common  purpose,  that  of  making 
legible,  rapid  writing  a  universal  accomplishment. 

You  are  indeed  making  a  grand  BQCcess  Of  Tin:  Penman 
AND  Artist.  The  last  number  goes  ahead  of  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  In  the  way  of  a  penmen's  journal.    I  wish  yon  the 

success  you  deserve  as  I  know  it  takes  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  it  to  produce  just  one  issue  of  such  a  publication  as  Tin-; 
Penman  and  Artist.  E3.  C.  Mills, 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


Lesson*  in  Designing 

number  tight 


BY  E.  A.  OLIVES 

[The  above  little  cut  belongs  below  the  long  one  herewith. 
The  engraving  was  accidentally  made  too  long  and  the  small 
cut  was  separated  from  it.  Mr  Oliver  has  given  us  a- delight 
ful  Spring-like  attitude  and  effect.  What  a  pretty,  simple, 
suggestion  of  blossoms  at  the  top,  and  growing  grass  near  the 
center.  See  how  it  has  been  rendered  in  pen  and  ink.  Note 
the  graceful  movement  of  the  figure  as  well  as  the  receding 
landscape.  Grippe  and  work  combined  to  prevent  Mr. 
Oliver's  instructions  to  get  here  on  time  but  we  are  thankful 
for  the  beautiful  illustration.— Editors.] 


Catalogs,  Etc. 

What  a  great  difference  there  is  in  advertising  matter ! 
Now  and  then  a  school  catalog,  booklet  or  circular  comes  into 
our  hands,  the  first  sight  of  which  draws  attention  in  a  way 
that  compels  a  careful  examination.  It  is  so  attractively 
illustrated,  rich  in  paper  and  cover,  well  printed,  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  that  one  feels  he  must  read  it  or  miss  a 
treat. 

Then  again,  other  literature  of  this  kind  is  received,  the 
first  appearance  of  which  creates  exactly  the  opposite  impres- 
sion     The  only  desire  it  creates  is  to  hit  the  waste-basket 

The  latter  kind  certainly  does  nut  pay.  The  day  of  cheap, 
unattractive,  flimsy  advertising  is  past.  A  four-page  circular 
gotten  out  properly  will  pay  far  better  than  a  twenty-page 
catalog  of  the  uninviting  sort. 

It  will  not  do  to  suppose  that  prospective  students  are  not 
good  judges  of  advertising  matter,  and  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  give  them  the  necessary  information  regarding  your 
insti  ution  with  as  little  expense  as  is  possible.  The  great 
publishing  and  mail  order  houses  of  our  cities  are  educating 
even  the  backwoodsman  —  if  such  an  individual  still  exists  — 
in  this  particular.  And  while  many  persons  are  not  good 
judges  of  these  matters,  still  with  unstudied  discrimination 
they  will  throw  away  the  one  and  retain  the  other. 

A  neat  booklet  has  been  received  from  the  Brazil  ilnd.l 
Business  University.  It  is  bound  in  soft  green,  paper  covers, 
and  is  printed  with  blue  ink  and  red  head  lines.  Haifa  dozen 
or  more  attractive  and  appropriate  illustrations  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 

Persons  who  desire  to  learn  "  how  to  make  signs  that  attract, 
show  cards  that  make  sales,  price  tickets  that  convince,  and 
banners  that  stir  up  business,"  should  write  W.  A.  Thompson, 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  a  copy  of  his  new  illustrated  catalog.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  certainly  a  hustler  and  this  catalog  is  a  good 
specimen  of  business-bringing  advertising.  His  lessons  cer- 
tainly teach. 

Some  splendidly  gotten-up  circulars  have  been  received 
from  the  Highland  Park  Normal  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

A  catalog  of  East  Lynn  College,  Buffalo,  Ky.,  has  been 
received.  Two  beautiful  flourished  designs  from  the  pen  of 
E.  F.  Richardson,  penman  of  the  institution,  adorn  its  pages. 

E.  L.  Glick.  proprietor  of  the  National  School  of  Business, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  sends  some  good  advertising  literature  in  the 
forms  of  a  calendar,  folder  and  card.  Mr.  Glick  is  a  hustling 
young  business  educator  who  is  making  his  work  felt  in  the 
New  England  States. 

Two  booklets  entitled  "The  School  of  Illustration,"  and 
"  Newspaper  Pictures,"  are  among  the  best  written,  illustrated 
and  printed  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  issued  by  The  School 
of  Illustration,  F.  Holme,  Director,  26  E  Van  Buren  St.. 
Chicago,  111.  They  are  veritable  art  creations  and  demonstrate 
that  the  men  who  put  them  out  understand  their  business. 
The  first  describes  the  school,  the  second  describes  the  mail 
course.  They  speak  their  mission  in  work  ana  picture  and 
they  speak  it  plainly  and  artistically. 

A  catalog  that  is  a  splendid  example  of  neatness  and  com 
pleteness  without  being  elaborate,  is  one  issued  by  the  Balti- 
more uvfd.)  Business  College.  Aside  from  a  page  of  business 
writing,  executed  by  K.  C.  Atticks,  penman  of  the  institution, 
and  the  halftone  views  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  the  work  is  illus- 
trated with  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs  by  that  master 
at  the  business,  S.  C.  Malone,  of  that  city. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  copy  of  an  elegant  catalog 
from  the  Birmingham,  (Ala.t  Business  College.  It  is  bound 
in  boards,  well  printed  on  fine  plate  paper  and  contains  some 
good  illustrations,  although  we  think  a  few  more  of  a  decora- 
tive nature  would  have  made  it  still  better. 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Tate,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Missouri,  1874, 
and  reared  on  a  farm. 
He  attended  the  district 
schools  during  the  winter 
until  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  certificate,  and  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  began 
teaching.  His  summers 
were  spent  assisting  with 
the  work  on  the  farm.  In 
'95  he  attended  the  Stan- 
berry  Normal  for  a  short 
time,  where  he  received 
his  first  instruction  in 
penmanship,  from  C.  A. 
Braniger.  In  '97  he  was 
elected  to  teach  penmanship  in  the  Andrew  County  Institute. 
He  taught  in  the  district  schools  until  March,  '99,  when  he 
entered  the  Zanerian.  After  graduating  from  Zanerian  he 
was  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Pen.  Art  Department  in  the 
Stanberry  {Mo.i  Normal,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Tate  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  writes  a  good  rand. 
IU  is  arousing  much  interest  among  his  many  pupils  and  is 
warm  in  his  praises  of  simplified  penmanship. 

With  Prof.  I).  S.  Robbins  as  President  of  the  Normal,  and 
Mr.  Tate  as  Principal  of  the  Penmanship  Department,  educa- 
tional interests  are  booming  about  Stanberry  and  thruout 
Missouri. 
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SIGNATURES  BY  C.   R.  TATE.   STANBERRY,    MO. 


Questions  and  Answers 

SUBMITTED   TO   AND   ANSWERED   BY   PROF.  W.  C.  STEVENSON,  AT 
THE   KANSAS  STATE   PENMANSHIP  ASSOCIATION. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  department  of  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  conducted  a  Ques- 
tion Box.  Many  were  the  queries  given  him.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them  and  the  answers  given  : 

1.  If  a  slant  of  fifteen  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  perpen- 
dicular is  tad,  is  a  slant  of  fifteen  degrees  to  the  left  of  the 
perpendicular  bad  also?     It  seems  so  to  me. 

2.  If  slant  is  bad,  are  slants  worse?   We  must  so  conclude. 

3.  Then  why  do  those  who  profess  to  advocate  "vertical  " 
writing  slant  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  it  slants 
to  the  left  and  at  various  slants  ?  This  is  hard  to  explain. 
The  exhibit  of  the  city  schools  at  this  convention  shows  very 
few  vertical  specimens,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  in  any  of 
them. 

4.  nas  the  adoption  of  vertical  penmanship  in  Kansas 
resulted  in  good?  In  my  judgment  we  are  better  oft'  with 
vertical  drawing  books,  than  with  fifty-two  degree  slant  copy 
books.  The  author  of  the  vertical  system,  used  in  Kansas,  is 
on  record  as  saying  that  vertical  writing  may  slant  as  much  as 
twenty  degrees  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertical. 
Hence,  in  Kansas,  the  terms  vertical  and  slant  are  looked 
upon  as  synonyms. 

5.  What  is  involuntary  control?  That  action  of  the 
muscles  which  is  without  conscious  mental  effort.  It  is 
necessary  to  success  in  piano  playing,  skating,  walking  and 
writing.*  The  slow  drawing  of  letters  is  in  the  voluntary 
stage. 

6.  What  is  the  future  of  vertical  writing?  It  will  live 
long  because  it  is  easy  to  teach  and  answers  the  purpose  of 
those  who  know  nothing  better. 

7.  Are  we  not  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  of  movement, 
making  a  hobby  of  it,  and  not  have  a  corresponding  skill  in 
plain  writing?  It  is  possible,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
teacher  or  pupil  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  movement 
too  strongly  or  to  have  too  much  of  it,  yet  I  have  known  some 
to  use  poor  taste  in  its  application  or  use. 

8.  What  is  the  best  way  of  getting  movement  as  developed 
in  movement  drills,  into  the  written  copy  ?  By  showing  the 
relation  between  the  movement  exercise  and  the  letters  or 
words.  The  practice  of  the  exercise  should  accompany  the 
making  of  the  letter  or  word  which  is  to  be  mastered. 

9.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  use  of  the  oblique  pen- 
holder? It  has  but  one  advantage,  namely,  the  placing  of 
shades  towards  the  base  of  capitals  in  fancy  writing.  Neither 
it  nor  shading  have  any  place  in  ordinary  rise. 

10.  Wrhat  is  the  place  of  pen  drawing,  pen  art  in  the  public 
school  work?  It  has  no  place  except  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
drawing  work. 

11.  In  print,  there  are  only  two  measurements  for  capital 
and  small  letters.  Why  have  three  in  script?  The  muscles 
seem  to  demand  that  the  capitals  and  loops  shall  be  more 
than  twice  the  height  of  the  smallest  letters.  Either  the  capi- 
tals must  be  made  smaller  that  the  muscles  can  easily  act  on 
for  the  forms  required,  or  the  small  letters  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  greatly  lessen  speed.  The  strongest  advocate  of  two 
measurements  is  Prof.  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
great  master  and  original  thinker.  While  it  is  possible  to  do 
good  rapid  work  with  two  measurement  letters,  it  will  be 
found  by  experimentation  that  the  variation  given  by  three 
measurement  letters  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  continuation 
of  speed  and  ease  of  action. 


Cb«  Resolution -Row  to  engross  Tt 

The  original  of  the  accompanying  illustration  was  upon  a 
cardboard  about  15"x  20  inches. 

First,  a  pencil  outline  (limit  border)  for  the  wording  was 
drawn  2%  inches  from  the  edges  of  the  paper,  leaving  a  ver- 
tical oblong  space  of  about  10x15  inches  in  which  to  do  the 
lettering.  Second,  the  head  and  base  lines  for  each  line  of 
lettering  and  script  were  drawn  faintly  in  pencil.  This  re- 
quires calculation  by  counting  the  words,  etc.,  and  by  writing 
a  lint'  or  two  on  :l  separate  paper  to  confirm  or  condemn  the 
calculation.  Third,  begin  at  the  top  and  letter  or  write  each 
line  as  they  come,  in  their  order,  from  top  to  bottom.  Pencil 
guide  lines  niav  be  used  to  secure  uniformity  in  slant  and  to 
maintain  vertical  lines  in  letters.  Proceed  slowly  but  surely. 
Watch  spacing  closely,  be  careful  about  Spelling,  Care  must 
lie  exercised  to  get  short  lines  in  the  center  of  ihe  page  from 
left  to  right.  Fourth,  retouch  the  lettering,  etc.  Fifth,  with 
a  sponge  rubber  about  two  Inches  square,  erase  all  pencil 
lines  by  erasing  over  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  not  merely 
along  each  line.  The  latter  method  makes  a  streaked  job  of 
it.  Sixth,  Shade  the  lettering,  using  a  double  pointed  pen  in 
the  heading  and  a  single  pointed  pen  in  the  balance.  Turn 
the  paper  part  way  around  to  do  the  shading  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  in  the  tirst  place,  and  begin  on  the 
last  letter  in  each  line  instead  of  i  1m-  HTSt,  'This  refers  to  the 
use  of  the  double  pen,  or  the  broad  pen  when  pale  ink  is 
used  )  Seventh,  draw  the  border,  first  suggesting  it  in  pen- 
cil. Make  the  scrolls  first,  then  the  heavy  central  line,  leav- 
ing the  outlines  until  last  Erase  pencil  lines  and  clean  the 
whole,  then  add  the  flourishes.  The  last  requires  skill  born 
of  experience  and  confidence. 
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Learning  to. Draw 


Proportion 


Without  correct  proportion  we  cannot  have  correct  art.  A 
cube  is  a  cube  only  when  it  is  equal  in  all  of  its  dimensions. 
The  square  has  four  equal  sides.  The  word  equal  means  a 
eood  deal.  So  does  the  word  proportion.  It  means  that  if  a 
building  is  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  30  feetfhigh,  a  draw- 
ing of  it  ought  to  suggest  these  differences.  A  fat  man  dif- 
fers in  proportion  from  a  lean  man  ;  a  child  from  a  man. 


The  square  and  circle  are  the  simplest  forms  of  proportion. 
Simplest  because  of  the  sameness.  But  when  we  modify  the 
square  into  an  oblong  or  the  circle  into  an  ellipse  we  begin  to 
make  the  dimensions  more  varied  and  the  proportion  more 
complex.  While  it  is  easier  to  draw  an  oblong  than  a  square 
or  an  ellipse  than  a  circle ;  it  is  not  easier  to  draw  an  oblong 
of  stated  dimensions  than  a  square,  or  an  ellipse  of  given  pro- 
portions than  a  circle. 

We  can  usually  tell  when  we  are  wrong  in  drawing  a  square 
but  we  cannot  see  our  mistake  so  quickly  in  an  oblong,  be- 
cause the  dimensions  are  more  varied.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
circle  and  an  ellipse.  The  ellipse  has  two  unequal  axes  while 
the  circle  has  two  equal  ones.  Proportion  has  to  do  with 
these  unequal  dimensions.  It  has  to  do  with  seeing  and 
depicting  variations  of  form  as  multitudinous  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  In  fact,  we  cannot  draw  anything  correctly  without 
recognizing  proportion.  It  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  picture. 
It  is  to  the  picture  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the  animal,  what 
the  frame-work  is  to  the  house.  Without  it  all  else  becomes 
waste  of  energy. 

Proportion  has  to  do  with  retaining  relationship  between 
the  parts  of  a  drawing.  It  has  to  do  with  determining  the 
relative  size  of  things.  In  fact,  it  is  the  essence  of  perspec- 
tive. 

In  learning  to  draw, and  in  drawing  look  well  to  your  propor- 
tions before  pioeeeding  to  the  more  intricate  details  Form 
the  habit  of  first  jotting  down  the  generality  and  seeing  that 
it  is  right  before  proceeding  to  develop  minor  things.  First, 
proportion;  second,  shape;  third,  shade  and  detail.  iSee 
bowl.)  Do  this  now  and  keep  on  doing  it  until  it  becomes  a 
habit  and  you  will  learn  later  of  its  immense  advantage. 

Of  course  we  do  not  wish  you  to  become  slaves  to  any  rule 
but  what  we  do  wish  is  that  all  rules  may  hecome  slaves  to 
you.  Not  slaves  that  will  impair  you  forlabor  but  that  will 
aid  you  in  your  labor  The  best  aid  to  learning  proportion  is 
the  pencil  held  at  arm's  length.  The  two  things  most  difficult 
is  to  hold  the  arm  always  at  full  length  and  to  hold  both  ends 
of  the  pencil  equally  distant  from  the  eye.  Remember  this  is 
a  scheme  of  determining  proportion  only  —  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  the  size  of  things.  But  you  must  not  be- 
come slaves  to  your  pencil.  Use  it  as  a  means  to  learning  so 
that  eventually  you  can  do  without  it.  But  it  is  a  positive 
evil  when  you  beconn-  dependent  upon  it.  We  desire  to  utter 
a  word  of  caution  about  becoming  dependent  upon  any  for- 
eign aid.  Become  dependent  upon  nothing  except  your  eye 
and  hand  and  you  will  soon  become  independent. 


ir 


"  OUR  CITIZENS. 


SKETCHES   FROM    LIFE  AND   MEMORY   BY    E.    M.    HEITLER,    READING,    PA. 


BY  J.  W.  VONESH,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 


The  above  is  a  likeness  of  Mr.  John  W  Vonesh,  drawn  by 
himself,  who  is  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  has  never 
received  any  instruction  in  drawing  except  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  and  from  papers.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  is  contained  in  the  sentence,  "  I  was  fond  of  looking 
at  good  drawings,"  quoted  from  one  of  his  letters.  This  but 
confirms  what  art  teachers  say:  "If  you  can  see  you  can 
draw,"  or  "  you  can  draw  anything  you  can  see." 

Mr,  Vonesh  attended  the  B.  and  S.  Business  College  and 
received  instruction  from  I.  W.  Pierson  in  penmanship,  and 
was  then  employed  there  as  assistant  book-keeper.  The  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  his  brain  and  hand  herewith  presented  (and 
we  have  more  of  them  to  follow)  were  done  during  odd 
moments.  Some  time  we  expect  to  hear  of  him  being  a  great 
illustrator.     lie  has  the  genius. 
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Sliced  "*    What  is  the  average  rate   of  speed,  per 

jW  minute,  for  an  A  Grammar  pupil  ?  " 

and  "  2    Would    you    advise    against   the   use  of 

Slates  slates  in  the  school  room,  and  why?" 

Let  us  hear  from  others  regarding  the 
first  question. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  slates  because  we  believe 
they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Paper  is  too  cheap 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  slate.  The  latter  came  into 
existence  when  paper  was  costly  and  when  microbes 
were  less  well  known.  Slates  encourage  slovenliness 
by  encouraging  erasing.  Coarse  pens  from  the  begin- 
ning are  preferable.  The  latter  lessen  gripping  and 
encourage  sureness.  Three  things  have  killed  slates  : 
Slates  are  noisy  —  Slates  are  dirty — ,Slates  encourage 
uncertainty. 


Che 


Dear  Sirs:     For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
during  my  spare  time,  I  have  been  practicing 
Same  Qn  your  lessons,  but  as  you  perceive  my  pro- 

Koad  gress  has  been  very  slow. 

I  find  that  in  the  intervals  between  practice 
I  seem  to  lose  the  facility  acquired  at  the  last  lesson,  even  if 
only  a  few  hours  intervene. 

This  is  not  caused  by  my  work  stiffening  the  muscles  because 
it  is  the  same  at  times  when  I  have  done  no  work ;  for  instance, 
if  I  sit  down  to  write,  Sunday  morning,  I  cannot  do  so  well  as 
on  the  night  before,  until  after  practicing  a  long  time. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  ask  is,  have  you  ever  noticed  this 
trouble  in  others?  Will  it  always  be  so  or  will  it  gradually 
wear  off? 

The  above  is  part  of  a  letter  recently  received.  Real 
progress  does  come  slow.  But  it  is  as  sure  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  proper  practice  as  night  follows  day.  All 
persons  begin  to  lose  skill  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  prac- 
tice, not  only  penmanship,  but  any  other  art.  A  great 
musician  once  said:  "  If  I  fail  to  practice  one  day,  my 
fingers  know  it;  if  I  fail  to  practice  two  days,  I  know 
it ;  and  if  I  fail  to  practice  three  days,  my  audience 
knows  it."  This  but  illustrates  the  fact  that  when  we 
cease  to  go  up  we  begin  to  go  down. 

With  the  learner  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  learner  of 
any  other  skilled  art,  the  fluctuations  between  periods 
of  practice  are  more  noticeable.  Newly  acquired  skill 
is  less  stable  than  that  which  has  seen  service.  Even- 
ings seem  to  be  best  for  beginners  because  vitality  is 
not  so  strong  to  govern.  A  colt  in  the  morning  is 
frisky  and  unmanageable,  but  by  night  it  is  docile  and 
tractable.     An  unskilled  muscle  is  not  unlike  the  colt. 

All  pupils  seem  to  have  the  same  troubles.  In  fact 
we  have  all  been  over  the  same  road.  So,  good  friend, 
push  on.  Your  penmanship  looks  as  tho  you  are  get- 
ting the  better  of  the  fluctuations  ;   it  looks  quite  well. 

€dward  The    following    is    an    extract    from    an 

Gverett  address  entitled  "  The  Boston  of  1828  and 

Rale,  D.  D.  tne  Boston  of  to-day,"  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.  D.,  the  eminent  New  England 
divine  and  scholar,  and  author  of  "  The  Man  Without 
a  Country  "  (which  everyone  should  read).  In  touch- 
ing upon  education,  he  said  : 

"Life  Instead  of  routine  is  what  we  need  there  (in  the 
school).  And  this  means  education  instead  of  instruction. 
We  want  to  do  more  than  to  teach  the  fact  that  jight  quarts 
are  called  a  peck,  and  that  four  pecks  are  called  a  bushel.  We 
want  to  lead  up  the  boy  to  be  a  man  who  can  find  facts  for 
himself,  and  use  them  in  the  common  service;  and  we  want 
the  school,  when  the  time  comes,  to  help  the  girl  as  she 
changes  into  a  woman,  to  teach  our  children  that  each  lives 
for  all,  and  that  the  State  and  city  live  for  each. 

71  Field  of  Its  Own 

The  Penman  and  Artist  occupies  a  field  distinctively  its 
own.  No  one  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  current  educa- 
tional thought  can  be  without  it.  M.  W.  Casrmore, 

Fair  Haven,  Mich. 


Some  Cimdv  Questions 

Davtd  Swing  School,  \ 
Chicago,  Feb.  23,  1900.    j 
Editors  Penman  and  Artist: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  when  the  vertical  system  of 
writing  originated,  and  the  arguments  for  its  existence? 
Who  advanced  these  reasons,  and  upon  what  facts  (physiolog- 
ical, psychological  and  pedagogical)  are  they  based?  Or  can 
you  refer  me  to  some  work  that  discusses  this  subject  exhaus- 
tively? Against  it,  what  are  the  arguments  of  any  nature 
whatsoever?  To  one  who  wishes  to  know  this  subject  from 
both  pointe  of  view,  what  work  can  you  recommend  ? 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Fraser. 

[You  ask  timely  questions.  We  will  answer  them  as  best 
we  can.  Vertical  writing  originated  in  the  old  country,  prin- 
cipally in  Germany  about  a  decade  ago.  It  gained  a  substan- 
tial footing  when  some  physicians  declared  that  slanting 
forms  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  spinal  curvature  and  myopia  so  prevalent  among 
children.  They  declared  that  upright  forms  would  encourage 
upright  postures  of  the  body,  and  that  the  vertical  forms 
being  plainer  the  eyes  would  be  injured  less.  In  opposition 
to  this  many  assert  that  the  spinal  curvature  and  myopia 
complained  of  were  not  contracted  during  the  writing  period, 
but  while  the  students  were  studying  their  lessons  in  poor 
light  and  poorer  attitudes.  We  are  learning,  since  vertical 
has  been  given  a  trial,  that  slant  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  slant  or  position  of  body  ;  that  the  position  generally 
taught  during  the  writing  period  (irrespective  of  the  style  of 
writing  taught)  is  the  most  healthful  of  any  during  school 
hours  (that  is,  where  writing  is  taught  at  all  rightly);  and  that 
the  myopia  complained  of  was  not  the  result  of  slanting 
forms  and  lines  so  much  as  the  product  of  small  forms,  fine 
lines,  and  fine  pens  in  the  hands  of  immature  pupils. 

The  first  claim  for  vertical  is  that  it  is  more  hygienic.  As 
stated  above  this  is  but  indirectly  true.  It  is  more  hygienic 
on  the  part  of  small  pupils  in  that  its  forms  are  large',  plain, 
and  simple,  but  writing  maybe  all  of  these  and  not  be  vertical 
by  thirty  degrees.  But  vertical  reformers  were  the  first  to 
insist  upon  these  things  in  connection  with  the  slight  or  no 
slant  idea.  The  second  claim  is  that  it  is  plainer  than  the 
usual  slanting  hand.  Technically,  this  is  true.  They  claim 
that  the  usual  slanting,  semi-angular  hand  degenerates  into  a 
rather  illegible  scrawl  in  the  hands  of  the  average  person, 
and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  mass  of  such  evidence  upon  the 
market.  The  slant  advocates  combat  this  by  saying  that  the 
poor  writing  so  prevalent  is  due  not  to  excessive  slant  but  to 
poor  teaching.  The  vertical  advocates  seem  to  be  having  the 
best  of  the  argument  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  about  all 
slant  advocates  have  abandoned  their  extreme  slant  of  fifty- 
two  degrees  and  are  now  teaching  almost  any  slant  between 
that  and  no  slant  (on  an  average  of  about  seventy  degrees). 
To  our  minds  the  question  is  not  whether  vertical  forms  are 
more  legible  than  slanting  forms,  but  are  slanting  forms 
seriously  affected  by  slant,  and  if  so,  at  what  angle  do  they 
become  so? 

The  principal  argument  against  vertical  writing  is  that  it  is 
slow.  But  this  same  argument  was  made  by  the  same  persons 
against  the  Spencerian  before  vertical  was  proposed.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  styles  of  vertical  are  slow, and 
that  others  are  written  slowly  thru  slow  or  poor  teaching.  It 
is  also  true  that  any  hand  is  slow  if  you  write  it  or  teach  it 
that  way.  Vertical  writing  seems  to  be  spreading  and  it 
seems  to  please  most  where  used  most  and  longest.  Its 
opponents  are  principally  those  who  have  never  given  it  a 
trial,  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  advocates  are  those  who 
were  taught,  and  in  turn  taught,  the  slanting  style. 

As  a  reform,  vertical  is  here,  not  to  do  away  with  slant  in 
writing,  but  to  do  away  with  extreme  slanting  writing  for 
models  for  imitation.  Vertical,  it  is  claimed,  is  best  for 
children  and  best  for  copies  for  adults,  being  the  happy 
medium  between  forward  and  backward  slants. 

We  know  of  no  thoroly  authentic  book  on  this  subject  to 
which  to  refer  you.  The  average  vertical  publication  exag- 
gerates the  merits  of  vertical  and  depreciates  the  merits  of 
slant  writing.  The  average  slant  publication  denounces  ver- 
tical as  a  "fad,"  and  as  being  slow.  Few  publications  seem 
to  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  except  a 
right  and  wrong  one,  and  of  course,  their  side  is  right  and 
other  side  is  wrong. 

Candidly,  we  do  not  see  as  much  virtue  in  no  slant  writing 
as  many  vertical  advocates  see,  neither  do  we  see  as  much 
harm  in  it  as  its  opponents  Bee.  We  believe  vertical  is  the 
best  for  children.  We  believe  vertical  is  the  best  compromise 
between  forward  and  backward  slant  We  believe  that  each 
and  every  adult  should  have  a  slant  suited  to  his  individual 
taste  and"  muscular  machinery.  Vertical  is  a  m-mrul  basifl  On 
which  to  build  for  this  diversified  or  individual  product. 
Slant,  or  no  slant,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  minor  ratber  than  a 
primary  essential  in  writing. 

Not  knowing  of  any  particular  publications  to  which  to 
refer  you,  we  give  your  communication  so  that  all  those  who 
have  the  publications  and  information  yon  desire  can  commu- 
nicate with  you.  We  are  trying  to  find  the  truth  concerning 
these  matters  and  hope  to  present  much  valuable  information 
along  these  lines  the  coming  year. --Kditors.] 


flints  on  Illustrations,  etc. 

number  five 

BY  R.  E.  HUMMEL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Perhaps  no  branch  of  eommeaeial  art  gets  so  much  attention 
from  the  average  observer  than  lithogravures  do.  This  may 
be  on  account  of  their  exquisite  fineness  of  line  or  because  the 
lines  and  dots  forming  the  tints  are  so  accurately  spaced  that 
even  the  most  skillful  master  of  the  pen  must  admit  that  he 
can  not  do  equally  good  with  all  bis  skill. 

Is  it  the  order  expressed  by  regularity  which  attracts  ;  or  the 
clean  appearance  of  a  lithogravure  which  pleases;  or  the  want 
of  understanding  the  process  which  makes  the  dear  public 
pause,  consider,  admire  and  speculate?  Well  —  we  shall  not 
tarry  with  the  theorist  and  the  herd  of  psychologists  is  invited 
to  tackle  the  interrogation  point. 

The  fact  is  lithogravures  are  greatly  admired,  and  what  is 
far  better,  they  are  in  demand. 

Lithogravures  look  like  lithographs,  but  can  be  had  for 
about  one-half  the  cost,  they  can  be  printed  from  any 
ordinary  press,  this  reduces  the  printing  expense  and  the 
plates  are  delivered  to  the  parties  who  paid  for  them  and  are 
not  kept  like  the  lithographed  stone  is  kept  by  the  litho- 
grapher. 

All  this  combined  has  no  doubt  to  do  with  their  popularity. 
The  making  of  the  drawing  is  the  skillful  part  of  the  process; 
it  requires  usually  designing  and  drawing,  always  the  ability 
to  work  clean  and  above  all  the  subtle  manipulation  of  a 
tinting  machine. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  tinting  machines;  one  is  in  the 
market  "  for  rent  only,"  and  as  the  rent  per  day  is  about  as 
much  as  a  sprouting  artist  can  earn  in  twenty-four  hours  we 
will  not  speak  of  that  machine  any  farther. 


The  other  two  kinds  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with,  differ 
but  slightly  in  construction  and  require  the  same  manipula- 
tion. Giving  the  salient  points  of.one  is  equal  to  a  description 
of  both.  These  machines  are  quite  substantial  affairs,  con- 
structed of  steel,  iron  and  wood  ;  mahogany  wood.  These 
machines  consist  of  two  parts  :  a  base,  with  a  screw  arrange- 
ment, and  a  frame  in  which  the  drawing  is  securely  fas'ened. 

Besides  the  machine  proper  there  is  necessary  an  ink  roller, 
a  metal  plate  for  the  ink,  some  printer's  ink  and  the  tinting 
plates.  The  latterare  rather  expensive,  one  recently  made  to 
order  cost  twenty-four  dollars.  The  cost  of  a  machine  com- 
plete is  about  fifty  dollars. 

We  give  these  figures  to  dispel  a  few  "guesses"  some  of  our 
esteemed  correspondents  have  so  kindly  volunteered,  and  in 
addition  permit  us  to  remark  that  this  is  no  scheme,  secret, 
trick  or  new  discovery  made  by  yours  truly ;  it  is  working 
clean,  working  hard,  and  taking  pains. 

To  make  a  lithogravure  is  just  like  making  any  other  design, 
first  arrange  your  thoughts,  then  put  them  on  paper  in  form 
of  a  sketch,  in  this  case  the  sketch  must  be  nearly  correct, 
then  trace  this  sketch  on  both  sides  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
then  draw  over  one  tracing  with  ink;  work  carefully  so  that 
no  erasures  or  corrections  are  necessary,  and  then  put  the 
drawing  in  the  frame,  which  holds  it  very  tight  and  secure. 

When  the  drawing  is  in  the  frame  and  in  proper  position  it 
is  really  "  out  of  sight,"  and  only  the  tracing  on  the  reverse 
side  is  visible. 

The  next  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ink  in  a  tint  plate  with 
good,  black,  stiff  printers'  ink.  The  inked  plate  is  laid  on  the 
base  of  the  machine,  the  drawing  is  in  the  frame  above  facing 
the  plate  which  is  about  1-32  of  an  inch  from  the  drawing. 
Everything  is  now  ready  for  tinting  the  drawing;  we  see  but 
the  tracing  on  the  back  of  the  drawing  and  guided  by  this 
tracing  the  artist  with  a  pencil  or  a  piece  of  wood  moves  more 
or  less  gently  over  the  places  on  the  tracing  where  the  litho- 
graphic tints  are  desired  on  the  drawing. 

The  pressure  of  the  pencil  or  wood  on  the  tracing  brings  the 
drawing  in  contact  with  the  plate,  in  other  words  the  tint  is 
printed  on  the  drawing  where  the  manipulator  touches  the 
tracing. 

When  cross-hatching  is  desired  (see  compliments,  etc.)  the 
plate  is  re-inked,  put  in  position  so  that  the  lines  will  have 
the  correct  direction  and  the  pencil  or  wood  makes  a  second 
journey. 

Nice  effects  are  gotten  by  merely  thickening  the  lines  (see 
tree*.  This  is  done  with  the  help  of  the  screw  arrangement 
mentioned  before.  The  machine  enables  one  to  thicken  the 
line  from,  let  us  say,  the  two  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  to 
double  its  thickness,  and  so  forth,  at  pleasure. 
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Lessens  in  Drawing 

BY    W.  P.  GII.MOKK.  CANTON,  OHIO 

X  this  lesson  we  shall  have  a  few 
poinls  for  beginners  und  for  this 
purpose  shall  take  the  sketches 
of  the  book.  Try  using  a  large 
hook,  say  Webster's  Unabridged. 
Set-  that  the  closed  hook  is  a  box 
shape.  The  corner  nearest  you 
will  seem  the  highest  and  both 
bottom  lines  of  the  light  outline 
will  slant  upward.  See  how  near 
fo  each  other  are  the  long  lines 
of  the  top — get  this  by  measur- 
ing with  pencil  held  vertical  at 
arm's  length.  If  you  can  draw  a 
box  in  the  various  positions  you 
have  taken  a  most  important 
step  in  the  drawing  from  objects. 
The  initial  sketch  from  pictur- 
esque Zoar,  is  a  reminder  of  this 
box  shape  in  house,  seen  in  the 
bird  house  ;  it  also  shows  us  the 
massing  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
trumpet  vine. 
Now,  a  few  ideas  on  the  drawing  of  the  open  book.  In  fig.  1, 
is  the  usual  and  incorrect  way  of  representing  a  book  open 
and  lying'flat  on  the  table.  In  fig.  2,  the  "lying-fiat  "  appear- 
ance is  gotten  by  observing  two  things  :  the  perspective  slant 
of  the  lines  at  each  side,  and  the  nearness  of  the  top  edges  a  to 
the  front  part  of  the  drawing  at  b.  You  are  here  supposed  to 
be  sitting  directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the^book. 

Next,  move  from  this  "  front-of-the  middle  "  position  toward 
the  left,  and  fig.  3  is  the  way  the  book  will  appear.  Hold  the 
pencil  at  arm's  length  vertical  thru  the  point  c  and  you  will 
perceive  the  middle  line  slants  far  to  the  left,  and  that  the 
distance  between  top  and  bottom  of  each  leaf  is  about  the 
same  as  thickness  from  d  to  e.  You  can  also  see  now  that  the 
right  and  the  left  edges  all  slant  to  left  at  about  same  angle. 

Next,  move  to  the  right  of  the  "  front-middle"  position,  and 
your  sketch  must  be  like  fig.  4.  If  you  move  far  enough  to 
the  right  the  point  h  will  be  directly  over  k.  Never  make  a 
sketch  like  fig.  1,  and  call  it  a  book  flat  on  the  table  ;  it  will 
look  that  way  only  when  propped  up  by  something. 
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The  drawing  of  the  old  tin  lantern  with  the  books  will  show 
you  the  method  of  representing  the  printing  on  the  book  by 
tinting  lines.  Is  this  picture  correct  in  composition  —  that  is, 
do  these  objects  "  go  will  together"  for  a  good  picture  effect  ? 
Would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  have  instead  of  the  lantern  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  keg  of  powder. 


Hrt  Paragraphs 

Compiled  by  3.  O.  Wise,  Chicago 

Swift  deemed  art  a  repetition  and  says:  "When  you  have 
seen  one  green  field  you  have  seen  every  other  green  field." 

Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  season.— Solomon. 

The  rust  of  the  mind  is  the  destruction  of  genius. 

Practice  not  your  art,  and  'twill  soon  depart. 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most.— Pope. 

Art  is  an  activity  arising  even  in  the  animal. 

The  true  work  of  art  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tion.— Michael  Angelo. 

The  art  of  an  age  or  nation  is  the  efflorescence  of  its  whole 
spiritual  life  and  endeavor. 

There  is  a  spectacle  grander  than  the  sea, —  that  is  the  sky  ; 
there  is  a  spectacle  grander  than  the  sky,— that  is  the  interior 
of  the  Soul.— Victor  Hugo. 

A  national  art  is  but  a  mirror  reflecting  the  image  of  the 
features  and  body  of  the  age.  its  finer  spirit  and  its  inner 
strivings  and  belongings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three,  sky.  earth. 
or  water,  as  a  whole  has  been   most    naturally  rendered  by  art. 

The  variety  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  occupy  all  art  through 
all  time. 

The  artist  ought  to  believe  in  art  and  rcl\  upon  art,  and  live 
in  it.  for  in  the  palace  of  the  soul  are  many  mansions,  and 
his  is  not  the  least  capacious  nor  the  least  permanent,  whilst 
we  are  all  aware  that  il  is  certainly  not  the  least  beautiful. 

He  is  the  greatest  artisi  who  lias  embodied,  in  the  sum  of 
his  works,  the  gn  Ffttefit  number  of  the  greatest  ideas.  —  Husk  in. 


W.   J.   KINSLEY. 


HENRY   L.   TOLMAN. 


R.    DEWITT  MANN. 


EDWIN    B.    HAY. 


fiandivriting  Experts 

The  handwriting  experts  of  our  country  are  probably  more 
prominent  in  the  public-  eye  just  now  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  This  is  due  to  the  high  social  position  formally 
occupied  by  the  defendant,  length  of  his  trial,  unusual  public 
interest  manifested,  number  of  experts  called  to  testify,  im- 
portance of  their  decisions,  and  the  part  the  newspapers  are 
playing  in  the  now  celebrated  Molineaux  case. 

There  are  almost  as  many  methods  for  the  detection  of 
forged  handwriting  as  there  are  experts.  Nearly  everyone 
seems  to  have  his  own  theory  of  the  subject.  Considering  this 
fact,  and  also  that  there  has  been  so  little  disagreement  among 
them  in  the  case  mentioned,  tends  to  strengthen  confidence  - 
in  their  conclusions,  even  though  lawyer  Weeks  did  make 
considerable  fun  at  the  expense  of  some  of  them. 

We  know  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  what  some 
of  the  leading  experts  look  like,  and  that  among  the  number 
of  photographs  presented,  two  faces  are  very  familiar  ones. 
We  refer  to  Daniel  T.  Ames  and  W.  K.  Kinsley,  whose  names 
are  probably  more  widely  known  by  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession than  are  the  names  of  any  others. 

Mr.  Ames  is  today  the  acknowledged  leader  of  handwriting 
experts.  He  has  had  forty  years  experience  at  the  work,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  testified  in  more  than  a  thousand  cas.es. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  of  New  York  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  retiring  from  this  work  but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  locating  on  a  fruit  farm  in  California,  where  he 
divides  his  time  between  the  pleasures  of  fruit  raising  and  the 
very  profitable  business  of  testifying  as  an  expert.  In  the 
Molineaux  case  Mr.  Ames  has  been  called  clear  across  the 
continent,  back  to  his  old  haunts  in  New  York  City,  so  val- 
uable is  his  testimony  considered. 

Mr.  Kinsley  now  holds  the  editorial  reins  of  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal,  dropped  by  Mr.  Ames,  and  is  known  as  aj'ovial, 
warm  hearted  fellow,  a  most  excellent  story  tellerjand  "a 
leader  in  matters  pertaining  to  penmanship  and  business 
education.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  in  Chicago  during  holiday  week,  probably  no 
member  was  missed  more  than  was  Mr.  Kinsley.  He  was 
then  in  the  midst  of  his  testimony  in  the  case  referred  to.  and 


if  we  are  not  misinformed,  growing  in  wealth  from  this  work 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  clay. 

Mr.  Kinsley's  skill  as  an  expert  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
on  different  occasions.  Once,  while  he  was  on  the  witness 
stand  the  counsel  for  the  opposing  side  handed  him  seven 
signatures,  two  being  genuine  and  five  being  imitations.  It 
took  Mr.  Kinsley  just  fifteen  minutes  to  decide  which  were 
genuine  and  which  were  imitations,  whereupon  the  accused 
in  the  case  being  tried  pleaded  guilty. 

Much  of  interest  might  be  written  regarding  these  men,  but 
we  will  content  ourselves  this  time  with  this  brief  reference  to 
the  two  who  are  known  in  our  ranks. 

We  would  advise  young  penmen  who  are  adapted  to  this 
line  of  work  to  give  it  attention.  The  expert  is,  of  course, 
engaged  only  a  small  part  of  his  time,  and  usually  follows 
another  line  of  work  as  well  ;  but  all  things  considered,  we 
think  that  the  penman  who  has  the  other  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, is  the  right  person  to  engage  in  it. 

It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  the  National 
Magazine,  Boston,  Mass.,  that  we  are  able  to  present  the 
photographs  herewith,  they  having  kindly  loaned  us  the 
same. 

School  notices 

A  recent  issue  of  the  South  Bend  find.)  Times  contains  a 
very  favorable  report  of  a  reception  held  by  the  South  Bend 
Commercial  College.  Five  hundred  friends  of  the  institution 
assembled  to  enjoy  the  event. 

A.  S.  Weaver,  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.'  Business  College, 
reports  that  they  have  a  larger  school  than  ever  before,  both 
day  and  evening  classes  being  crowded. 

The  Fremont  lOhiol  Business  College  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  The  Ohio  Business  University,  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000.  Mr.  Burt  German,  the  well  known  business 
educator,  is  the  moving  spirit  behind  this  enterprise  of 
expanding  the  institution,  and  the  Penman  and  Artist 
wishes  the  new  institution  unbounded  success. 

S.  S.  Frederick  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Terre 
Haute  ilnd.t  Commercial  College,  having  bought  out  Mrs. 
Isbell.  Mr.  Frederick  and  A  E.  Hortenstein  will  now  con- 
duct the  institution  with  Mrs.  Isbell  in  charge  of  the  shorthand 
department. 

L.  L.  Hudson,  principal  of  the  School  of  Business,  a  depart 
ment  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  reports 
that  his  department  now  has  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  institution. 


DANIEL  T.   AMES. 


W.   E.   WACAN. 
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I   STILL   DESIRE  TO   DO   BUSINESS  WITH  YOU  ! 

I  MAKE  DESIGNS.  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTING  PLATES  FOR  STATIONERY, 
ADVERTISEMENTS.  COVERS;  ALSO  PORTRAITS.  BUILDINGS;  IN  FACT 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  COMMERCIAL  ART. 

I  ITHOGRAVURES.   ZINC  ETCHINGS.    HALF  TONES. 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATES.   INFORMATION,   AND  ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET. 
-  TINTING  MACHINE  FOR  SALE. 


..BARGAINS.. 


Special  combination   offer. 

Until  May  1st  we  will 
accept  subscriptions  for 

The  Penman  and  Artist,  one  year,  (50c.) 
Success,  one  year,  ($1.00) 

Both  for  but  $  1.00. 

"Success"  is  the  great  monthly  magazine 
of  Inspiration,  Progress  and  Self  Help, 
edited  by  Dr.  Marden,  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  City. 

This  is  a  splendid  chance  to  get  these 
magazines  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  can 
ever  be  offered  again,  and  the  rate  will 
positively  not  be  good  after  May  1,  1900. 

AWES'    NEW 
COMPENDIUM    OF    ENGROSSING 

Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  book  ever  published  on  this  subject. 
It  measures  lll4  x  14  inches ;  weighs  over 
four  pounds  ;  contains  70  leaves  ( 140  pages ) ; 
gold  title  and  edges;  bound  substantially 
in  cloth  ;  and  printed  on  extra  heavy,  fine 
paper.  The  price  is  $5.00.  It  contains  full 
page  plates  in  Script,  Flourishing  (two 
double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00),  Alphabets,  Headings, 
Designs,  Resolutions,  Family  Record,  Mar- 
riage Certificate,  Diplomas,  Etc.,  Etc  We 
have  purchased  the  entire  edition  of  this 
work  and  no  more  will  be  published.  The 
edition  is  very  limited.  Order  before  all 
are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up,  which 
it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
now  is  $2.50,  prepaid.    Address, 

ZANER   &   BL0SER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXROllNED  HMD  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBR00K  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  and  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

G.  W.  Henderson  and  Son,  West 
Cairo,  Ohio,  are  the  publishers  of 

"  The  Science  and  flrt 

of  Penmanship"    :     :     : 

A  new  and  popular  text  book  of  over  250 
pages  for  common  or  graded  schools.  Slant 
Writing;  Vertical  Writing.  Every  part  of 
the  subject  is  fully  analyzed  ;  supplemented 
with  Punctuation,  Use  of  Capitals,  Letter 
Writing,  Business  Forms,  etc.  It  is  theory 
and  practice ;  It  is  penmanship  applied.  It 
is  what  you  want. 

$1.00  BRINGS  IT,  PREPAID 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  highly 
appreciated  and  valuable  work.  Send  a 
postal   for  Kate  Card,  Sample   Pages,  Table 

of  Contents,  etc. 


TEACHERS 


OF   PENMANSHIP,  BOOKKEEPING, 
AND   SHORTHAND 


WANTED 


We  have  more  calls  for  first-class  teachers  of  the  above  branches  than  we  can  supply. 
If  you  desire  a  good  position  or  higher  wages  than  you  are  now  receiving,  write  us.  We 
can  help  you.  All  correspondence  confidential.  Here  is  what  Prof.  Zaner  thinks  of  us  :  "  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  the  managers  of  the  Central  Teachers  .agency  and  know 
them  to  be  entirely  responsible,  and  that  they  will  do  what  they  sa ,  they  will." 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Ruggery  Building,  COLUnBUS,  OHIO. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  SIMPLIFIED 

VERTICAL   PENMANSHIP. 

The  Latest.    The  Best.    The  Easiest. 

It  contains  48  pages  and  cover  4x7  inches 
with  copies  on  one  side  and  instructive  text 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  series  of  graded  lessons 
for  home  students  and  class  use.  The  forms 
and  instructions  are  sensibly  simple  and 
simply  sensible.  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 
Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 


Attend  the    . 
Ohio  Business 


Institute 


for  thorough  instruction  in  '*  Budget  M 
Bookkeeping,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Touch  Typewriting.  Oar  motto:  Up- 
to-date  in  everything.    Circulars  live. 

ROWLAND  &   ROOERS,  Proprietors, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Columhns.Ohio. 
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FINEST    5UPPLIES    FOR    PENMEN    AND 
ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except 
Where  express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in 
which  case  carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zaiurian  Fine  Writer  Pen  —The  best 
and  finest  tine  writing  pen  made— best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all 
fine  script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  T4  Gross 
25c.  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental,  one  of  the  best 
pens  tor  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross  75c,    %  Gross  25c,   1  Doz. 10c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  dur- 
able, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has  never 
been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross  75c, 
'.,  Cross  25c,   1  Doz 10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  *4  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz 12  c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen 
—  A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross 
75c,    ?4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen 
—A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross 
25c.  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  ?4 
Gross  25c,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens.. 15c 

Gillott's  Crow  G.uill  Pen  No.  659— Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 

Soenneeken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  mak- 
ing German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1,  1}.,,  2,  '1)4,  3,  Z}4,  4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  -'0  and  30  double 
pointed r - .. .  -25c 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — 
Holds  2  pens  at  one  time 10c 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long  and 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  holder 
made.     1  holder _  50c. 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen. 50c 

1 4  Gross __    $1.10 

[2  Gross 2.15 

1  Gross _    _ 4.25 

Straight  Penholder — Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  nourishing, 
etc    1  holder . .  .10c. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100 28c. 

500  by  express _ 75c 

1000  by  express      .. $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 _ 30c. 

500  by  express.. 75c. 

1000  by  express ___ $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo -engraving  1  Bot 
tie _ 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  '  „  pint 
bottle ." 40c 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express . .  .$2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  101b.  per  ream.  1  ream 
by  express $1.85 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.    1  ream  by  express ..     ____$1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

100  fine  white _  40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost 
anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too  low  to    keep  accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 


25c.  SECURES  IT 


This  is  one  Magazine         a^,     Hindsomely  Illustrated 
you  want.  //■■■  -A      Original  Drawings. 

SEND        A\.  25  cts 


«j] 


fvLearnto 

Draw 


ttaiions.  N^*spjpjr  Pkturei; 
THIS  IS  AN  ART  THAT  PAYS 
Ltam  by  mail  or  in  J  reliable  school. 

Wiile  lor  15-pa?(  illuttuted  book      il's  ittc 
THE    SCHOOL    OF    ILLUSTRATION 
7  ■  I  ATHENAEUM  BLDG  .  CHICAGO 


E 


DUCATION 


our  eyBtem  of 
i  a  ■  t  r  u  ction 


Exceptionally  intere  t-  ^Vif^We  want  you  to  sub- 
ing  Features  for  1900.     ^^  scribe  at  once. 

SPECIAL  COXTRIIUTORS  FOK  1900. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Anna  r'aroiuliar. 
Senator  J.  C.  Snootier,  Eben  E.  Bezford, 
lla.iilrii  tarrutli.  Oelaie  Thanet.  lleze- 
kiah  Kulteruorth.  W  inthrop  «'.  Packard, 
Klla  Wheeler  Hilrov.  Nathan  Ilatkell 
Dale.  Peter  SlaeQneen,  and  many  of  the 
brighter  youue  American  authors. 

SE     D    NAME    AND    ADDRESS    AT    ONCE. 

We  want  you  to  become  one  of  the  100,000  new 
subscribers  which  we  confidently  expect  to  a,ld  to  the 
subscription  list  of  "The  National  Magazine." 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  10  DAYS!  £&n« 

"The  National  M;i-:izine"  until  June  1, 1900.    Cut  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  insert  a  quarter, 
wrap   in    paper    and  send  with   your    ad-     f%  C 
dress.      This    includes    February,    March,     £.0  C * 
April  and  May  issues  tor  the  >ear  1900... 

THE  W.  W.  POTTER  CO., 

JOE  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE.  Editor.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tnotiiands  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  &  po- 
sitions   through 

BY  MAIL 

Buildings  erected  ex- 
pressly for  this   pnr> 
pose  at  u 
cost  of 


S22o,000 

Courses    of 

Steam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering; Chemistry;  Mining: 
Mechanical  and  Architect  nral 
Drawinp ;  Surveying;  Plumbing;  Architecture:  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting;  Prospecting;  Bookkeeping;  Short- 
hand ;  English  Branches. 

^0  A  lift  MTU  nys  for  a  College  Education  at  Home. 
$L  H  WlUN  I  n  45,<fjn  Students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FJtKE.     MnU-  subject  you  «Uh  to  Mudy. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  i  275  Scranton,  Pa. 


HFEW  CENTS  invested  for  the  right  thing 
at  the  proper  time  may  make  thoisamis 
of  dollars  in  a  life's  income.  Who  re- 
ceives more  for  his  labor  than  the  Designer 
and  Newspaper  Artist?  "THE  SECRET  OF 
DESIGNING,"  consisting  of  40  specimens  of 
Letter  Heads,  Illustrations,  Diploma  and 
Resolution  work,  etc.,  with  pointers,  only 
25c.  if  ordered  now. 

D.  L.  Stoddard,  Designing  Artist, 
328  W.  Raymond  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 


NEW 


j—      yVrilitstrudorliY 
WdhaNd  LNGRPftiN*!  Designing  [tc 

Revised,  Enlarged,  Greatly   Improved. 

DT  is  a  complete  self  instructor  in  Roundhand.  Text  Lettering.  Engross 
ing.  Designing,  etc.  It  contains  150  pages,  bound  in  cloth  and  gold 
stamp,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  etc  It  contains  90  full  page 
plates  and  18.000  words  of  instructive,  entertaining,  technical  text.  It 
tells  and  shows  how  to  learn  to  do  the  work  that  commands  big  prices. 
Ideas  and  secrets  as  to  processes  employed  in  engossing  are  here  given 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  To  the  aspiring  engrossing  artist  these 
alone  are  worth  $  50.  The  whole  book  from  cover  to  cover  is  new.  up-to- 
date,  practical,  and  beautiful. 

PEICE    Sl-50. 
Cpprj  A  T  This    book  will,   if    there 

<JL  Lt\jL£\L/»  printing,  be  ready  to  mail 
Anyone  sending  $1.10  before  May  1,  1900.  will 
book      After  that   $1.50.      Remember  the   date 


is    no   serious    delay    in 

about  April  10th,  1900. 

receive   a  copy  of   this 

Sample    pages   for  a 


dime.     Address 


ZANER    &    BLOSER,  Columbus,  O. 


li\z  make 


««« 


Established  18' 


anritEIectrDli|4]ing  Do. 


Half-Tones. 
Zinc  Etchings, 
Wood  Cuts  and 
Wax  Engravings 


the 

Highest 
Quality 


Street. 


?or  Business  golkQcs... 


riariTsy^CTlfe^- 


Reproduction  of  shorthand  notes  .? 
penmanship  a  specialty 


A  6rand  Opportunity  for  Teachers. 

With  our  Enterprise  Stereopticon  and 
Giant  Light  Outfit,  you  can  give  Illus- 
trated Lectures  iu  your  School  Room.  We 
furnish  a  complete  outfit  with  everything 
ready  to  atari  into  business  at  once,  Tor  a 
small  amount  of  money.  The  work  is  easy, 
strictly  high  class  and  requires  no  previous 
experience.  Write  tor  Catalog  with  full 
particulars. 

CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 

225  Dearborn  St.    Chicagt. 


A  FULL  COURSE 


of  instruction  in  rapid  and  oinu 
mental  lettering1,  for  Display  Signs 
Show  Cards  and  Tickets,  embracing 
Marking  Pen,  Shading  Pen  and 
Brush  Lettering  A  new  field  for 
clerks  to  increase  their  earning  ca- 
pacity. My  new  Booklet  gives  full 
particulars.  Write  for  it. 
Address, 

W.  A.  THOMPSON, 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


FOE;  SALE  OR  RENT  well  equipped  No'i? 
mal  School  and  Business  College  [inc.  with 
correspondence    dept.,    in    good    territory. 

Receipts  last  year,  $6,083.00;  larger  thiB 
year.  $1,5(0.00  a  year  pays  teachers  Will 
sell  whole  or  '«  interest'  or  will  rent  for 
from  3  to  lu  years  to  right  man  (lood  local 
and  national  reputation,  tine  building  and 
grounds.     If  bought    it    can    he    paid    for 

from  earnings.      Terms  will  be  easy.      Meier 

ences  exchanged.  Immediate  possession. 
Address  "Bargain,"  care  of  Penman  and 

Aktist. 


LEARN  MORE 


Me, 
'/ft- 


EARN  MORE 


..STUDY/ 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an  education  that  will  make 
your  services  more  valuable  —  that  will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in 
you.  Write  for  free  book  showing  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the  National 
Correspondence  Institute  in  any  of  the  following  Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the 
Institute  is  composed  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

ENGLISH,  ENGINEERING,  JOURNALISM,  SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  present  employment.  You 
may  make  small  monthly  payments.  A  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading 
Colleges  and  Universities,  will  teach  you.  You  can  study  one  subject  or  take  a  complete 
course.     Everything  is 

...  T^aviglvt  lay  AI :  1  i  l   ... 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  will  prepare  you 
to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  ichichyou 
are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request.     Address — 

National  Correspondence  Institute,  second  national  bank  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOT  IN  THE  TRUST! 


Writes  and  SHADES  75  letters  to  the  line,  writes 
STRAIGHT  on  ruled  lines,  has  automatic  type- 
cleaning  brush,  and  is  the  best  manifolder  and 
stencil  maker.  The  Jewett  anti-friction  ball-bear- 
ing carriage    jijtjtjtjtjtjtjtjt 


"  Beats  the  World."  | 

It  has  the  lightest  touch  to  keys  and  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator.      Mechanically  correct  and  * 

built  for  the  demands  of  REAL  business.     We  challenge  comparison  with  the  "  Trust."     J*     «*  if 
Machines  placed  on  trial  and  other  makes  taken  in  trade.     Correspondence  solicited     J*     J*     J* 

Catalogue  for  the  Asking.  £ 

ii6  south  High  st ,  THE  FRANKLIN  BICYCLE  CO.,  • 

COLUMBUS,  O.  Agents  Central  and   Northern  Ohio.  5 

4444444444444444444444444*444444444*44444444444444444444444444444444444444£* 


ASSOCIATION     NUMBER. 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BEGINNING  WITH  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  THIS 
JOURNAL  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  ENLARGED, 
A  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ADDED, 
THE  NAME  EXPANDED,  AND  PRESENT  FEATURES 
CONTINUED   AND    IMPROVED.    SEE    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES    FOR    PENMEN    AND 
ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except 
where  express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in 
which  case  carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen —The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all 
fine  script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  x4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz -12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross  75c,  %  Gross  25c,  1  Doz. 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  dur- 
able, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has  never 
been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross  75c, 
%  Cross  25c,  1  Doz.-    -  ..10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz.... -12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen 

—  A  medium  fine  writing  pen.     Gross 
75c,   %  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen 

—  4.  business  pen.   Gross  $1. IK),  ^4  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz ..   12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  % 
Gross  25c,  1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290—  One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens — For  mak- 
ing German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12  num- 
bers 1,  1>£,  2,  2».J,  3,  3%,  4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20  and  30  double 
pointed -     '25c 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — 
Holds  2  pens  at  one  time 10c 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand 
made,  rosewood,  12  inches  long  and 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  holder 
made.     1  holder 50c 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen. 50c. 

•4  Gross..  -      -      -$1.10 

'i  Gross ...      .........   2.15 

1  Gross... 4.25 

Straight  Penholder —  Cork  tipped  and 
best  fur  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.    1  holder  .  _10c. 

Blank  Cards — White  bristol  \\  lib  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 
100 ..  28c 

500  by  express _ ._ .    75c 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 30c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 

and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo  engraving  1  Bot 
tie 30c 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ?■>  pint 
bottle  .-  40c 

White  Ink— Very   fine.     1  bottle 25c 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wide  and  faint,    i  ream  by  express     |SMfi 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream,  l  ream 
bj   express  $1.85 

Practice  Paper-     Besl   for  the  money  to 

be  bad.     t  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  tine  blue 40c 

100  fine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  tor  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost 
any  thine,  and   save  you  money, 

CftSb  must  accompany  all  orders      Prices 
are  too  low  to   keep  accounts.    Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

/'.ii'  &  Bloser, 
ColumbUB,  O. 


The  Smith  Premier 

Tabulating  and 
Billing  flachine 


An   Ever  Ready, 
Effective  Time  and 
Labor  Saving 
Device  for 
Premier  Users. 


***#**  ¥  ¥  ¥¥¥¥¥ 

Simplifies  Bill  Making  and  writing  figures  of  different 

denominations  in  columns. 

It  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  typewriter  for  usual  lines  of  work. 

ASK    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE   TABULATOR    CATALOGUE. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
S.  E.  READ,  Mgr. 

COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

Nus.  1,  170.  3U:l,  IJ04  E.  K  ,  1068. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  In  fine  drawings, 

Nos  659  (CrowQulll)l390.291,B3Tl8SOaild  1000. 
FOR  OENERAL  WRITING, 

Nms    404.  XM,  603 E.  P.,  001  E.  F..  1044.  104;,  1060, 

and  < 'oi'rt  Hou*k  Sekies  1064,  1065,  looo. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  1045,  1046,  1047,  1065,  1006,  1067 
FOR  BROAD  WRITINO, 

Nos  -."-11,  Ml;  .Stub  Points  S49, 1008, 1013, 1071, 10SJ. 

'■TMI.lt  STYLES  TO  SLUT  ALL  HANDS. 

Gold  Uedah  Par!«  Exposition,  1878  and  1389. 
Ano  the    AWARD    at    CHICAGO,    1693 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 

Joseph  Sillott  -  Sons,  91  John  Street,  New  Tori. 


Thousands  haT* 
been  helped  to 
better  p»y  A  po- 
sitions   through 


WHY   NOT 

Become  a  FINE  PENMAN  at  home. 
We  offer  five  superior  coarsesjbs 
mail,  In  writing  and  pen  art.  This 
is  our  specialty.  Send  dc.  for  plain 
and  ornate  specimens—  fresh  from 
pen  —and  circular. 

WESTERN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF 
OF   PENMANSHIP, 

BOX  566.  BOULDER,  COLORADO. 

THE  PENMEN'S  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Emporia,  Kansas,  announce  that  their 

ADVANCED  TABLET 

is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  tvetitv- 
(20)  cents  by  mail.  Thirty-six  teachers  of 
penmanship  have  combined  in  Ibis  publi- 
cation.    Kead  the  following: 

Polytechnic  Institutk, 

Brooklyn,  N  v..  Apr.  6,  1900. 
Prof.  W.  C.  STEVENSON,   Pres.  Penmen's 
Publishing  Co  ,  Emporia,  Kans.— Dear  Sir: 

The  "  Advanced  Tablet  "  is  before  inc.  I  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
thing  on  writing  I  ever  saw,  and  it  reflects 
credit  and  honor  on  those  who  planned  the 
work.  It  should  find  Its  way  into  thousands 
of  schools.  K.  L.  Hahbbrle, 

Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Late  bead  of 
Dept.  of  Penmanship  and  Pedagogics,  state 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


DUCATION 

BY  MAIL 

utldlnjrs  erected  eir 
esaly  for  thin  pur- 
pose at  a 
cost  of 
9  225,000 
Courses    of 

Steam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering; Chemistry ;  Mining. 
.iechauical  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Surveying;  Plumbing  (Architecture  ;  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting;  Prospecting  ,  Buukkeeping  ;  Short- 
hand ;  English  Branches. 

£9  A  UnUTU  Tiys  for  a  College  Education  at  Horn*. 
*l  M  mUfl  I  M  45,i0o  Students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FltEE.     Stute  subject  you  wUh  to  ■tudy. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1  275  Scranton,  Pa. 

Attend  the 

Ohio  Business  Institute 

for  thorough  instruction  in  "  Budget  " 
Bookkeeping,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Touch  Typewriting.    Our  motto:    0p- 

to  date  111  everything.     Circulars  free. 

ROWLAND  &    ROGERS,  Proprietors, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Columbus, Ohio. 


AMES'    NEW 

COMPENDIUM    OF    ENGROSSING 

Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  book  ever  published  on  this  subject. 
Ii  measures  ll1,  z  ll  inches;  weighs  over 
four  pounds;  contains  70  leaves  (140  pages); 
gold  title  and  edges;  bound  substantially 
in  cloth;  and  printed  on  extra  heavy,  fine 
paper.  The  price  is  $5.00.  It  contains  full 
page  plates  in  Script,  Flourishing  (two 
double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00),  Alphabets.  Headings, 
Designs,  Resolutions,  Family  Record,  Mar- 
riage Certificate,  Diplomas,  Etc.,  Etc.  We 
have  purchased  the  entire  edition  of  thia 
work  and  no  more  will  be  published.  The 
edition  is  very  limited.  Order  before  all 
are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up,  which 
it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
now  is  |2.fi0,  prepaid.    Address, 

ZANER   Sl   BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Important  Announcements 


It  gives  us  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  tbat,  beginning  with  the  next  number  of  the  Penman 
and  Artist,  several  important  changes,  or  rather  additions,  are  to  be  made.  These  changes  will  simply  be  steps  in  improve- 
ment that  the  progress  of  the  journal  now  warrants;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  correspondence  of  our  appreciative  and 
rapidly  increasing  clientele,  the  improvements  will  be  welcomed   no  less  heartily  than  they  are  made  by  the  publishers. 

Co    Become    a    monthly 

The  one  request  of  our  subscribers  has  been,  "Make  it  a  monthly.'*  Some,  hoping  to  hasten  this  step,  have  voluntarily 
offered  double  their  support  in  the  way  of  subscription  clubs,  if  we  should  heed  their  request.  Many  more  have  simply  asked 
that  the  change  be  made,  complaining  that   "the  time  being  so  long  between  meals,  they  got  too  hungry." 

Now,  we  are  glad  10  say  that,  beginning  with  our  next  number,  which  will  be  mailed  September  1,  our  journal  is  to 
become  a  monthly,  ten  months  to  the  year.  No  copies  will  be  published  in  July  or  August.  During  these  vacation  months, 
when  teachers  and  pupils  usually  throw  aside  their  books  and  papers  and  give  their  attention  to  a  chango  of  work,  or  to 
recreation,  it   is  thought  best    that   none  be  published. 

H    Department   of   Business   Education 

In  harmony  with  the  educational  spirit  pervading  our  age.  which  is  rapidly  relegating  to  oblivion  the  idea  of  learning  for 
learning's  sake  alone,  or  for  the  sake  of  being  called  learned,  and  which  is  giving  recognition  to  the  value  of  the  practical, 
the  useful,  to  a  greater  extent  than  such  branches  have  ever  received  before,  the  promotors  of  this  journal  have  decided  to  add  a 
department  of  business  education  About  five  pages  will  be  devoted  to  this  department,  beginning  with  our  September 
number. 

Our  aim  is  to  present  the  commercial  branches  on  a  broader  basis,  in  a  more  logical  instructive,  and  interesting  manner, 
and  with  more  care  in  editorial  oversight,  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  a  similar  journal.  * 

The  lessons,  articles,  suggestions,  numerous  illustrations,  and  many  new  and  helpful  features  will  make  this  department 
simply  invaluable  to  every  one  interested  in  business  education,  whether  he  be  teacher  or  pupil  in  a  business  college,  high 
school,  academy,  or  a  home  learner. 

The  reports  of  the  various  commercial  teachers"  meetings,  doings  of  the  profession,  change  of  positions  made  by  teachers, 
school  notices,  etc..  will  be  of  special  value  and  interest  to  commercial  teachers  and  school  proprietors.  In  fact,  the  news 
items  will  keep  our  readers  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  commercial  educational  world. 

We  have  secured,  as  editor  of  this  department,  Mr.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Beverly, 
(Mass.)  High  School.  Mr.  Gaylord  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  progressive  business  educators  in  our  country. 
His  many  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher,  as  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  and  as  an  author,  peculiarly  fit  him  as  editor  of 
the  department  of  business  education. 

Co   be    Enlarged 

Considering  the  number  of  good  things  that  hereafter  are  to  be  incorporated  in  our  journal,  it  is  deemed  best  to  again 
enlarge  it.  The  present  size  is  101.,  x  7' ...  but  the  new  size  will  be  11%  x  85*,  a  convenient  one  to  handle,  and  one  which  will 
give  us  considerable  additional  space. 

H   new   name 

Since  the  scope  of  the  journal  is  to  be  enlarged,  it  will  require  a  new  name  to  properly  represent  it.  Hereafter  it  will 
therefore  be  known  as 

ci "'hfTvfi^cruiuirv-Ct'itul  and  L)uM\^£duuikr  t 

Cbe    Penmanship    Department 

The  penmanship  and  art  features  of  the  magazine  will  receive  the  same  attention,  or  even  more,  than  in  the  past  Tht 
business  department  will  simply  be  an  extra  department  added  with  an  extra  man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Our  journal  is  now  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  penmanship  in  all  its  branches  than  any  other.  As  has  been  its  policy 
from  the  beginning,  however,  it  will  devote  most  attention  to  practical  business  writing,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  other 
branches.  , 

Pur.-uant  with  this  policy,  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  course  in  business  writing,  presenting  such  a  hand  as  all  pro- 
gressive business  colleges  and  commercial  departments  are  endeavoring  to  impart  to  their  students  —  a  style  that  the  business 
world  today  demands  —  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Zaner.  This  course  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  and  occupy  from 
two  to  three  pages  each  issue,  furnishing  just  such  material  in  the  way  of  practical  copies  and  ambition  arousing  instruction 
as  every  teacher  desires  and  ev  ery  student   needs 

Our  journal  also  tells  the  truth  about  vertical  writing,  and  is  now  giving  one  of  the  best  courses  of  instruction  in  this 
style  ever  attempted  in  a  journal.  It  also  gives  more  attention  to  the  problems  with  which  supervisors  of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  have  to  deal,  than  any  other  periodical.  For  this  reason  it  is  receiving  their  support  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner 

Our  journal   aims  to  give  all   sides  a   respectful    hearing,  and    does   not    endeavor  to    make  all   opinions  conform   to   some 
hobby  of  the    editors.     While   the  editors   have   pronounced    views  of  their  own  on   the  various  subjects,  being  the    results  of 
many  years  experience  in   teaching,  and   which    they    freely  express,  they  in  no  way  attempt    to  belittle    others    whose  convic 
tions  lead  them  to  express  different  conclusions. 

No  teacher  of  writing,  wherever  he  may  be.  no  student  of  writing,  whether  in  school  or  at  home,  can  afford  to  be  without 
the  copies  and  instruction  presented  in  the  department  of  penmanship. 

Students  in  school  should  take  it,  not  that  it  aims  to  take  the  place  of  a  personal  teacher,  but  because  it  is  intended  to 
aid  him  and  supplement  his  work. 

Home  students  should   take  it,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  instruction  obtainable  in  these  branches. 


Department   of   Drawing 

In  this  department  many  interesting  lessons,  articles,  discussions,  and  illustrations  are  given.  Lessons  are  given  in  public" 
school  drawing,  or  art  education,  in  decorative  drawing,  illustrating,  commercial  designing,  etc.  In  fact,  the  art  features  of  the 
journal  are  conceded  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  any  similar  work  yet  attempted. 

This  work  appeals  especially  to  supervisors  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  all  students  of  the  subjects  treated. 

Che    Object 

The  object  of  the  Penman-Artist  and  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is  helpfullness  in  the  fields  of  practical  art  and  business  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  lessons  that  teach,  articles  that  instruct,  and  illustrations  that  inspire.  In  each  number  will  be  found 
contributions  from  the  most  talented  experts  and  successful  teachers  of  these  branches  in  America. 

Subscription    Price,    $1.00    Per    Year 

Hereafter  the  subscription  price  will  be  $1.00  per  year.  A  good  discount  will  be  allowed,  however,  to  club  raisers,  as  fol- 
lows :  Two  or  three  subscriptions  sent  at  one  time,  eighty- five  cents  each.  From  four  to  ten  at  one  time,  seventy-five  cents 
each.  "Ten  or  more  at  one  time,  sixty  cents  each. 

Let  us  kin»w   lieu    many  simple  copies  you  desire  with  which  to  secure  clubs. 

We  shall  publish  but  one  edition  — no  cheap  edition— so  that  all  subscribers  will  receive  the  besl   we  publish. 
We  should    he  glad    to    hear   from  our  readers  regarding  our  plans.     Criticisms  and   suggestions  are  always' in  order      It  is 
through  the  loyal   support  of  the  many  friends  of  our  journal  that   we  are  enabled   to  promise  the  improvements  mentioned, 
and  if  our  efforts  merit  it,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Enthusiastically  and  cheerfully, 

Zanek  &  Bloskk.   l'ublishers, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 


Part  of  the  menu  for  next  Vcar 

Che  Romance  of  trade 

Commercial  (Jeography  is  one  of  the  important  and  inter- 
..siing  subjects  of  modern  commercial  courses  in  both  pri- 
vate and  public  schools.  It  is.  in  its  present  form,  a  new  sub 
ject,  and  there  is,  therefore,  much  room  for  the  development 
of  original  methods  of  teaching  it.  Relating  to  the  fore- 
going general  subject  there  will  appear,  during  the  year,  out- 
lines of  commercial  geography,  special  articles  from  corre 
spondents,  who  live  in  regions  famous  for  great  natural  pro- 
ducts and  in  localities  notable  for  the  manufacture  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  development 
of  great  plans  of  transportation  and  communication  will  be 
especially  presented  in  condensed  form  for  school  room  use. 
Some  very  blight  and  enthusiastic  teachers  have  consented  to 
take  hold  of  these  subtopics  with  characteristic  vigor. 

Commercial  Geography  Tn  Current  Citerature 

A  monthly  resume  of  articles  in  the  various  magazines, 
will  touch  on  different  features  of  this  fascinating  subject 
This  w  ill  be  a  most  useful  reference  list  for  teachers  of  Com- 
mercial Geography,  as  there  is  but  little  classified  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  available.  The  great  magazines  are,  how 
ever,  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  information  of  this  character. 
The  subjects  need  only  to  be  properly  classified,  and  outlines 
prepared,  in  order  that  every  teacher  may  find  in  his  own  city 
library  or  V.  M.  C.  A.  reading  room,  a  rich  fund  of  informs 
tion,  to  which  he  may  then  send  his  pupils  on  interesting 
trips  of  discovery. 

Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

This  phase  of  commercial  t  raining  is  developing  so  rapidly, 
and  it  is  of  such  great  importance  that  all  thoughtful  com- 
mercial teachers  will  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  grea 
educational  movement.  Some  of  the  best  commercial 
teachers  have  joined  the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers  in 
recent  months,  and  the  problems  that  they  have  to  solve  will 
receive  especial  attention  in  this  department  of  the  i  aper. 
Salaries,  courses  of  study,  preparation  required  for  such 
teaching,  methods,  material,  apparatus,  relations  of  commer- 
cial teacher  to  other  high  school  teachers,  relative  value  of 
various  branches  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  commercial 
course,  placing  students,  night  teaching,  etc.— all  these  and 
more  will  have  a  hearing. 

Commercial  Education  Abroad 

Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  leading  commercial 
schools  abroad,  with  timely  articles  by  some  of  the  foremost 
foreign  teachers  will  appear  frequently  during  the  year.  In 
shorfc,  we  expect  to  make  this  a  sort  of  general  intelligence 
department  for  the  members  of  our  profession,  both  here  and 
in  foreign  countries.  This  vast  subject  is  practically  uniouch- 
ed,  and  the  rank  and  file  <>l  om  commercial  teachers  have  but 
;i  v.  i  \  vague  n  mi  ion  of  what  is  the  si  at  us  of  our  cause  abroad. 
Illustrations  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  teachers,  with  de- 
scriptions by  resident  teachers  are  now  being  arranged.  This 
will  be  a  novel,  but  very  useful  series  of  articles  for  the  most 
of  our    readers. 

Accounting 

This  BUbjecl  will  In-  treated  from  the  schoolmaster's  point 
of  view,  principally.  There  are  now  in  the  field  some  excel- 
lent magazines,  whose  specialtj  is  the  subject  of  accounting. 
We  d'i  not  expect  to  invade  their  preserves,  but  art icles 
touching  upon  met  In  ids  of  teaching  bookkeeping  w  ill  occupy 
a  prominent  position    in  our  table  of  contents,  from  month  to 

in'  ml  ii. 

Business  Practice  will  receive  especial  attention,  particu- 
lar i\    a-   it   relates  to  inter-communication  among   Bchoola, 

both  pttbHc  and    pri\  ate. 

Practical  Arithmetic,   Up=to=Datc 

This  will  be  voted  one  of  the  most  helpful  series  of  articles 
ever  contributed  to  a  professional  paper  Authors  of  the  besl 
books  now  in  use,  and  teachers  who  are  not  authors,  but  who 
ought  to  be,  are  consenting  t«>  give  in  detail  the  methods  they 
use  in  their  everyday  work  in  the  s6hoo1  room.    This  will  not 

be  a  repository  for    ideals   loo  impractical    tor   use,  hut    it    will 

sparkle  with  bright,  original  mi  t  hods  for  the  classroom  in  ail 

kinds  of  rapid  calculation  work,  as  ui  11  as  in  much  ofthe 
arithmetic  of  business  tliat  is  never  seen  in  company  with 
a  text  book.. 


Commercial  English  -matter  and  methods 

This  subject  is  a  much-neglected  one  in  the  average  busi- 
ness school.  The  failure  to  teach  English  thoroughly  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  features  of  sound  training  for  business 
life  is  a  weakness  sun*  to  become  more  apparent  as  the  well 
organized  commercial  department  of  the  public  high  school 
begins  to  put  its  students  into  the  business  arena  t>.  strive  for 
place  and  influence.  Some  good  contribution*  on  this  sub 
ject  may  be  expected. 

From  the  Business  man's  Point  of  Uiew 

Tuder  this  topic  a  series  of  articles  from  business  men  of 
national  renown  will  be  given,  representing  their  opinions 
as  to  some  of  the  things  commercial  instructors  ought  to 
teach,  with  discussions  upon  practical  business  ethics,  phases 
of  character  building  for  which  the  schools  must,  in  part,  be 
responsible.  From  material  now  in  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
that  these  contributions  will  provoke  thought  and  action, 
and  evoke  animated    discussion. 

my  methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Caw 

The  brightest  teachers  of  this  subject,  in  the  profession,  will 
contribute  papers  under  this  title,  presenting  methods  and 
material,  also,  for  handling,  in  an  interesting  way.  the  col- 
lateral  subjects  of  Debating  and    Parliamentary   Practice. 

From  the  manager's  Desk 

Observations  and  suggestions  from  wide  awake,  aggressive 
managers  of  successful  schools.  Hints  on  advertising  ;  classi 
tieation  of  students;  discipline  ;  the  social  side  of  student 
life;  lectures:  course  of  study  ;  catalogue  and  circulars  ;  rela- 
tions to  the  public  schools :  attitude  toward  public  movements 
in  the  community  ;  training  of  teachers,  etc.  There  is  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  topics  to  lie  discussed  with  profit  by 
managers  and  proprietors. 

Che  Good  Old  Cimes 

Under  this  head  we  shall  publish  a  few  reminiscent  articles 
from  some  of  the  royal  men  of  the  older  class,  who  "have  been 
there."  The  old  time  metboiis  of  ad  vert  i  sing  ami  of  teaching, 
the  marvellous  growth  in  commercial  schools  as  a  class,  and 
in  some  schools  in  particular,  and  some  peculiarly  Interesting 
personal  recollections  will  be  set  forth  in  some  well  w  ritten 
articles. 

Great  Commercial  Schools 

The  splendid  schools  of  our  great  cities  should  be  known  to 
all  commercial  teachers,  not  as  an  advertisement  lor  the 
schools,  but  as  a  mat ter  of  professional  pride  in  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  a  noble  calling  1 1  lust  rated  articles  on  typical 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  will 
appear  from    time    to  time.     Thesi     articles   will    not    lie   paid 

"write-ups";  they   will  be  published   not   to  advertise  but  to 

inform. 

Cash  Prizes 

We  desire  to  run  a  series  of  photo-engravings  representing 
attractive  business  college  "thces  mot  practice  offices  in  the 
school  room),  and,  to  start  the  machinery,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing cash  prizes,  t * »  he  awarded  August  lath  : 

For  a  photograph  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  furnished 
college  office,  $5.00. 

For  the  second  best  office,  $3.00- 

For  the  third  best  office,  $2.00. 

For  each  of  the    ti^c   next    best  offices,   $1.00. 

The  only  conditions  attached  to  this  offer  are  these  :    Photo 

graphs  must  reach  us  by    July  1st  ,   the    award    of  a  committee 
of  three  well  know  n  in  aim  tact  lire  is  ot   otlice  furniture  is  to  h, 

final  ;  the  photographs  submitted  to  us  are  to  be  our  property 

with  tin    right  to  use  tlniu  if   we  wish. 

Conventions  and  Associations 

Timelj   ami  adequate  reports  of  all  conventions,  state,  sec 

tlonal    and    national,     will    appear    in    the    paper.       We     shall 

gladlj  make  bucd  announc  ments  as  our  space  will  allow  ter 
forthcoming  events  of  tin--  character. 

news  Items 

Desiring  that  this  pap<  r  maj  be  ;i  common  medium  of  in- 
terchange of  though i  anion-  commercial  teachers,  we  shall 
appreciate  highly  anj  courtesies  that  maj  be  extended  to  us 

b\    those    who  send   in   news  ilems. 

Correspondence 

Ml  correspondence  and  all  articles  relative  to  the  Depart- 
menl  of  Business  Education  should  be  scut  to  the  editor, 
E,  E  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Moss. 


Business   Department   n.  €.   H.,  Charleston.  S.   £- 

July  7-13.  1900 

Teachers  of  business  are  invited  to  attend  what  promises  to 
be  as  great  a  meeting  as  any  held  by  the  X.  E.  A.  in  recent 
years. 

"The  New  South."  "The  Scenic  Southland."  "The  Historic 
South,"  and  the  heretofore  unknown  expression,  "  The  cool 
and  balmy  South  in  summer-time,"  are  to  become  by-words 
to  the  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  prominent  educators  will  be  on  the  program: 

Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Carl  C.  Marshall,  editor  "  Learning  by  Doing,"  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Woodford  D.  Anderson,  Dept.  of  Commerce,  State  Univer- 
sity, Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Principal  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Public  School  No.  89,  New  York 
City. 

Principal  W.  E.  Doggett,  Commercial  High  School,  llrook- 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Col    George  Soule,  New  Orleans,  La. 

President  Williard  J.  Wheeler,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

There  will  be  a  special  "  Round  Table  "  for  the  teachers  of 
Penmanship  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  take  specimens  of 
their  own  and  their  pupils'  work  for  an  exhibit. 

Business  educators  who  intend   to  attend   should  write  for 
particulars  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commitee, 
Pkof.  W.  C.  Stevenson, 
Emporia,  Kans. 

Publications  Received 

"Advanced  Tablet,"  published  by  The  Penmen's  Publishing 
Company,  Emporia,  Kans.,  is  a  collection  of  articles,  exer- 
cises, letters,  words,  sentences,  pages,  etc.,  for  use  in  public 
schools,  by  a  score  or  two  of  penmanship  teachers.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  supplant  the  copy  book.  It  contains  16  pages  of 
text  and  28  pages  of  script,  8l  >  x  ll1.,  inches,  with  envelope  for 
the  detached  specimens. 

"Ames  on  Forgery,"  by  Daniel  T.  Ames,  24  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  is  without  doubt  the  ablest  book  of  the  kind 
before  the  public.  It  contains  293  pages,  TO  pages  of  engrav- 
ings, and  is  printed  on  extra  heavy  tine  paper  and  substantially 
bound  in  law  sheep  for  $3.00,  or  in  cloth  for  $2  50,  postpaid. 
Over  fifty  noted  cases  are  explained  and  illustrated,  many  of 
which  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  including 
the  noted  Dreyfus  and  the  very  recent  Molineux  cases.  This 
book  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  to  be 
consulted  alike  by  lawyer  and  scribe.  The  author's  extensive 
and  long  experience  as  penman,  publisher  and  handwriting 
expert  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  that  the  book  is  an  authority 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  book  itself  speaks  to  the  eye  and 


judgment  of  its  worth.  All  persons  who  desire  to  study 
character  in  handwriting  or  who  intend  to  prepare  to  give 
expert  testimony  on  the  subject  will  find  this  work  inval- 
uable. 

"  Practical  Lessons  in  Newspaper  Illustration,"  by  Frank 
Holme,  published  by  The  School  of  Illustration.  26  East  Yan 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111  ,  are  timely  works  on  this  modern  art. 
Part  3,  Light  and  Shade;  Part  4,  Perspective  ;  Part  5,  Compo- 
sition; and  Part  6,  Drawing:  for  Reproduction,  are  before  us 
and  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  author  understands  his 
subjects  and  that  he  knows  how  to  teach  others  Each  part 
consists  of  about  two  dozen  pages  of  text  by  the  author  and 
illustrations  by  leading  artists  The  one  who  cannot  derive 
instruction  and  inspiration  from  these  aids  certainly  cares 
little  for  art  —he  has  no  business  trying  to  become  an  illus- 
trator. 

Good  Sense   by  the  Square  Tnch 

Treasurer's  Office.  ) 

State  Normal  School, 
OSHKOSH,  Wis.,  April  4,  1900.1 
Zaner  and  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  journal  for  March  and  April,  1900,  I 
find  an  article  on  the  first  page,  with  a  title  "  What  is  Good 
Writing?"  I  take  it  that  this  is  an  editorial.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  has  more  good  sense  to  the  square  inch  than  is 
usually  found  in  editorials  of  journals  devoted  to  special 
subjects.  The  man  that  wrote  this  apparently  looked  at  pen- 
manship from  the  business  man's  point  of  view,  fully  as  much 
as  from  the  expert's  point.  One  of  the  main  mistakes  of 
school  men  is  to  see  the  course  of  study  only  from  the  school 
side.  The  whole  thing  out  to  be  looked  at,  at  least  half  the 
time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  after  he  has  left  school, 
instead  of  giving  so  much  attention  to  the  view  while  in 
school.  The  school  is  made  the  end  of  instruction  too  often, 
instead  of  being  made  the  means  for  preparing  for  a  busy  life 
in  a  busy  world.  ,  Yours  respectfully, 

L  W.  BRXGGS. 
[Letters  like  the  above  make  the  life  of  the  editors  happy. 
They  show  that  opinions  find  appreciative  and  responsive 
natures,  and  that  what  pleases  utie  awakens  but  indifferi  n\ 
interest  in  another.  Ifmoree  ucators  like  Mr  Briggsshowed 
their  appreciation  of  special  journals  hy  subscribing  as  he 
does,  more  such  editorials  would  be  written.  The  facts  are 
that  we  are  sometimes  criticised  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question  and  for  stating  fac's  or  unpleasant  truth-.  But  criti- 
cisms of  this  sort  show  the  need  of  more  free-lance  editorials, 
and  letters  like  the  above  make  duty  .klightful.— Editors.] 
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Cbc  Semiannual  meeting  of  the  eastern 
Commercial  teachers'  Association 


In  Union  Hall,  Boston,  at  ten  o*clock  Friday  morning, 
April  13th,  Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart  welcomed  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  and  added  a  graceful 
touch  by  presenting  the  Association  with  a  huge  bouquet  of 
critnson  roses,  which,  in  the  evening,  at  the  banquet,  concealed 
the  burly  forms  of  President  Shoemaker  and  Toastmastcr 
Sadler.  Mayor  Hart  set  an  example  for  Mayor  Harrison. 
*    *    * 

President  Shoemaker's  practical  address  was  followed  by  a 
thoughtful  paper  by  A.  S.  Osborne,  of  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  on  the  subject,  "The  Constituency  of  the  Commer- 
cial School."  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  well  balanced,  high  minded 
teacher      It  is  an  inspiration  to  better  work  only  to  hear  him. 

Earnest,  energetic,  practical,  M.  I).  Fulton,  of  the  Auburn 
(R.  I.i  High  School,  is  a  mental  heavy-weight,  if  he  is  a  physical 
feather-weight.  Mr.  Fulton  puts  his  work  on  a  high  plane, 
and  to  him  the  purely  educational  value  of  his  teaching 
—  whether  penmanship,  book-keeping  or  arithmetic — is  the 
important  element.  His  paper  on  "Practical  Penmanship, 
was  well  received.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Bresee,  who  read  a  memorable  paper  at  the  Salem  meeting 
last  spring.  Mr.  Bresee  is  now  with  an  insurance  company  in 
Boston,  where  his  monthly  "  honorarium  "  is  so  large  that  it 
is  said  to  excite  the  salivary  glands  of  his  less  fortunate 
friends.  %    % 

"Echoes  of  the  Chicago  Convention"  were  so  true  to  the 
spirit  of  that  enthusiastic  gathering  that  to  hear  Geo.  P.  Lord, of 
Salem.  Mass.,  sound  them  was  second  only  to  an  opportunity 
of  being  one  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  made  the  Chicago 
meeting  successful.  The  Worcester  gathering  made  no  mis- 
take in  delegating  the  enterprising  manager  of  the  Salem 
Commercial  School  as  its  representative  at  the  Federation 
meeting.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  attending  the  closing 
hours  of  this  meeting  we  believe  no  one  thought  to  move  the 
appointment  of  an  official  representative  to  attend  the  Feder- 
ation meeting  in  Detroit  next  winter. 

* 

Friday  afternoon  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  a  vig- 
orous, business-like  manner  by  President  Shoemaker,  who 
faced  "  a  full  house  "  The  hall  was  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
ceiling  was  high.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  room  were 
not  good. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  led  off  with  a 
spicy,  practical  paper  on  "  Penmanship  in  the  Shorthand 
Department."  He  discussed  longhand  writing  for  shorthand 
students,  and  advocated  plain  forms,  more  attention  to  figures, 
natural  slant  and  especial  attention  to  weak  pupils.  "  When 
time  hangs  heavy  on  the  teacher's  hands,  be  sure  that  it  also 
hangs  heavy  on  the  pupil's  hands,"  was  one  of  the  pedagogic 
truths  contained  in  this  excellent  paper. 

C.  M.  Miller,  of  New  York,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
threw  ginger  into  the  eyes  of  the  penmen  present  by  saying 
that  writing  as  ordinarily  taught  in  business  schools  promotes 
false  motions,  a  result  fatal  to  success  in  shorthand,  a  positive 
hindrance  to  shorthand  students.  Forms  usually  taught  are 
designed  for  appearance,  not  for  speed.  Illustrating  his 
preference  of  print  like  forms  of  capitals,  Mr.  Miller  provoked 
from  T.  T.  Wilson  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  the  sententious  comment 
that  that  sort  of  writing  did  not  require  a  teacher.  The 
house  came  down  at  once.  In  fact  a  very  lively  and  interest 
ing  discussion  took  place,  in  which  E.  L.  (Jliek,  Chas.  T.  Piatt 
and  others  took  part.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  further  dis- 
cussion was  cut  off  before  two  very  successful  teachers  of  both 
shorthand  and  longhand  writing  could  be  called  upon,  H.  G. 
Healey,  of  New  York,  and  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by 
President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College,  one  of  the  princi 
pal  New  England  schools,  located  in  one  of  the  pleasing  sub- 
urbs of  Boston.  President  Capen  drew  an  attractive  hut 
utterly  impossible  picture  of  the  business  school  of  the  future, 
in  which  higher  mathematics,  modern  languages  political 
economy,  the  history  of  industrial  development,  the  applii  d 
sciences,  drawing,  manual  training,  etc.,  should  be  taught. 
ll<  said  truly  that  such  a  program  would  involve  radical 
changes  in  present  methods  of  teaching.  His  scheme  of  si  udy 
would  Ht  a  university  course  in  commerce  admirably,  but  it 
is  quite  tOO  much  a  dream  to  be  realised  by  those  who  must 
rely  upon  their  I  nit  ion  receipts  to  pay  their  bills. 

E.  E,  Gaylord,  principal  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Beverly  High  School,  Beverly,  Mass  ,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  importance  of  an  English  Department  in  our  Com 
mercial  Schools."  He  contended  that  English  training  is 
fundamental  in  a  properly  arranged  course  of  study;  that 
only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  business  Bchool 
students  have  had  a  high  school  course;   that  even  the  high 

schools  teach  the  subject  impruct  ieall>  .  and  that  business  men 

demand  thorough  English  training  for  their  stenographers. 

The  last  assertion  was  el  in  eh  eel  b\  extracts  from  about  a  BCOXH 
ol  letters  from  men  of  national  importance  in  business  lite.  io 
Whom   Mr    '  lay  lord  had  w  i  it  ten  for  opinions  on  I  b  is  siibji  i  I 

The  discussion  was  opened   in  a  vers  Interesting  manner  bj 

\.  S  lleaney,  of  Providence,  II.  I.,  followed  h\  l,eo.  I'.  Lord, 
Chas.  T.  Piatt,  A.  S.  Osborne,  M.  1).  Kulton,  ami  others. 


A  paper  on  the  subject.  "The  Value  of  Cooperation  Between 
Schools,"  was  to  have  been  read  by  \V.  H-  Shaw,  of  Toronto, 
but  he  was  unable  to  come.  Mr.  D.  Hoskins,  of  the  British- 
American  Business  College  of  Toronto,  was  present,  however, 
and  he  courteously  consented  to  speak  of  some  of  the  results 

accomplished  by  The  Business  Educators'  Association  of 
Canada,  of  which  Mr  Hoskins  is  president.  The  Business 
Session  was  postponed  until  Saturday  morning,  and  every- 
body went  sight-seeing  from  four  o'clock  until  time  for  the 
banquet  at  the  United  States  Hotel  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  #     # 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time  the  handsome  parlors  re- 
served for  the  Association's  use  were  tilled,  and  about  one 
hundred  forty  persons  marched  into  a  large  Special  banquet 
hall,  much  the  best  of  those  in  wich  the  Association  has  been 
entertained. 

After  the  physical  feast  disappeared  the  mental  menu  was 
■xamined,  and,  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Sadler,  a 
delightful  program  was  carried  out.  James  Kea.  of  Packards 
made  a  brief  address  on  the  subject,  "  Nineteenth  Century 
Progress."  It  was  most  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  packed 
with  useful  information,  and  delivered  impressively.  He  was 
followed  by  Judge  Thos.  Z.  Lee,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
spoke  instructively  on  the  topic.  "An  Ounce  of  Prevention  is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure."  President  R.  J.  Shoemaker  spoke 
humorously  in  response  to  the  toast,  "School,  not  College; 
Mr.,  not  Professor." 

One  of  the  most  graceful,  finished  speeches  of  the  evening 
was  nest  delivered  by  Roland  W.  Boyden,  President  of  the 
Beverly  <  Mass.)  School  Board.  By  argument  and  anecdote  he 
showed  that  School  Boards  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  public  schools  should  give  practical  training  to  all  chil- 
dren, while  at  present  they  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  few  who  go  to  college.  Mr.  Boyden  is  master  of 
an  easy,  polished  style  of  delivery  :  his  siories  were  pointed 
with  delicate  humor;  he  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
Association. 

H.  G.  Healey.  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Phonographic 
World,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  happy  style  with 
which  he  responded  to  the  toast,  "  The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen." 
Mr.  Healey's  address  was  brief,  witty,  and  instructive.  He 
added  many  to  the  host  of  teachers  who  hold  him  in  high 
esteem. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject,  "  The  Teacher  as  an  Example." 
W.  .1.  Kinsley  gave  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses,  ming- 
ling the  grave  and  the  gay,  though  he  didn't  stray  far  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  for  the  funny  part  of  his  entertaining  re- 
marks. 

"After  School,  What?"  gave  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the  teachers  some  of  the 
good  things  that  he  says  to  his  students,  along  the  line  of 
moral  training.  There  would  be  fewer  embezzlements  if 
every  business  college  proprietor  thought  and  talked  on  this 
subject  as  seriously  as  does  E.  M.  Huntsinger. 

* 

"The  best  of  the  wine  was  kept  to  the  cud  of  the  feast,1 
said  many  members  on  Saturday.  Dr.  0.  s.  Marden.  editor 
of  Slice's  ,  and  author  of  "  Pushing  to  the  Front."  was  the 
guest  of  the  Association.  His  address  on  the  subject,  "  filings 
to  be  Taught  which  are  not  in  the  Curriculum."  will  be  Ion- 
remembered  by  those  who  heard  it.  Dr.  Marden  is  foremost 
among  those  in  this  country  who  hold  that  character-building 
is  of  first  importance  in  school  teaching.  Success  should  be 
the  first  paper  "  pushed  "  among  the  st  adents  of  everj  school, 
public  and  private.  Its  influence  in  inculcating  right  princi- 
ples of  action  cannot  be  measured  in  silver  and  gold. 

After  a  general  business  session  Saturday  morning,  the 
body  separated  into  sections  for  the  discussion  of  shorthand 
and  business  subjects,  respectively.  The  shorthand  section 
was  pretty  nearly  "  the  whole  thing."  and  bright  and  inter- 
esting discusssons  followed  the  reading  of  excellent  papers  on 
the  following  subjects : 

"In  What  are  Our  Shorthand  Pupils  Deficient?"  II.  V. 
Rowell.  manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Agciic\  in 
Boston;  shorthand  Penmanship  "  —  John  Et.  Gregg,  Chicago; 
"Applied  Stenography"— H.  <i.  Healey,  New  York;  "Short 
hand  as  an  Educator  "—Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincinnati.  A 
ven  interesting  exhibition  of  marvelouslj  rapid  typewriting 
was  given  by  touch  and  sight  operators,  Including  Bliss  Car- 
rington,  of  B.  J.  Griffins  School,  Springfield  :    Hiss   Goldth- 

waile,  of  The    Hiekox  School,  BOBtOU  |     Mis'-  B  cichardt ,  of  the 
Van  Satit  School,  Omaha. 

The  business  section  carried  out  the  follow  ing  program: 
"  Merchandise  and  Expense  Account"— R,  J  UcDougall, 
Worcester,  Mass.:  "Business  Practice  and  Office  Work  K 
<;,  Allen,  Fall  River.  Mass.;  "  Business  Practice  and  Enter- 
communication  "—  K.  K.  Ferris,  Hoboken,  v  J.;  "  Business 
Arithmetic  "—Byron  Morton.  New  York.  E.  II.  Reach,  win* 
was  t"  bave  spoken  on  "  Practical  Bookkeeping,"  was  present 
ai  the  banquet,  but  was  unable  to  remain  to  read  his  paper  Oil 

Saturday. 

Saturday  afternoon  O.  W.  Brown,  of  Peoria.  Ml.,  read  B  VSrj 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  subject,  "  Education  In  Business. 
Mr.  Broun  imd  come  into  the  enemy's  country."  President 
Eliot's  private  office  being  but  tWO  or  three  miles  distant,  and 
mi  everybody  was  delighted  to  note  the  absence  of  the 
peculiarities  that  characterised  his  discussion  of  President 
Palmer's  address  in  Chicago. 
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In  the  Business  Meeting  that  followed  Mr.  Brown's  address, 
it  was  decided  to  meet  next  time  with  T.  B.  Stowell,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I-:  to  change  from  semiannual  to  annual  sessions, 
the  next  meeting  being  held  in  April.  1901;  and  to  retain 
present  officers.  The  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the 
adminis. ration  and  the  aide  proprietor  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  School,  of  Boston,  were  all  adjusted  by  the  diplomacy 
of  the'-fa'hers  in  Israel,"  whose  hearts  are  with  the  cause. 
An  indiscreet  circular  letter  containing  baseless  and  foolish, 
though  plausible,  charges  was  sent  to  the  members  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  school,  but  the  letter  was  very  properly 
ignored.  The  program  prepared  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it 
was  well  carried  out.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  and  so,  as  this  meeting  passes  into 
history,  the  prospects  for  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  are  brighter  than  ever  before. 


Cessans    in    Business    Penmanship 


BY    C.    E.    TOWNE,    ZANEsVlLLE,    OHIO 


Tin  exponent  for  Good 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  12,  1900. 

Penman  and  Artist  :  I  have  been  receiving  from  time  to 
time  copies  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  from  the  date  of  its 
ineipieney  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that 
your  journal  has  had  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth,  and  gives 
signs  of  reaching  a  ripe  old  age  which  I  am  sure  will  be  fruit- 
ful of  many  good  results  relative  to  the  advancement  of  pen- 
manship. 

The  Penman  and  Artist  is  an  exponent  for  good  in  a  cause 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  every  commercial  teacher, 
and  the  elevating  and  instructive  subject  matter  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  every  issue  which  I  have  received,  bin 
characterizes  the  high  grade  of  pen  work  for  which  you  have 
an  enviable  reputation.  Yours  fraternally. 

J.  A.  HlNER. 

Grows  Better 

The  Penman  and  Artist  grows  better  every  year.  Pen- 
men and  teachers  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  forgiving  them 
such  an  excellent  paper.  \V.  H.  Bodenheimer, 

Principal  High  School.  Pleasant  Hill.  La. 


We  have  come  to  the  place 
in  these  lessons  where  you 
will  have  to  put  into  practice 
all  the  knowledge  you  have 
already  acquired  along  these 
lines,  besides  learning  some- 
thing about  making  the  cap- 
itals. Space  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  put  in  exercises  to 
be  practiced  on  in  connection 
with  the  capitals,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  you  spend  some 
little  time  on  such  simple 
exercises  as  will  lead  up,  step 
by  step,  to  each  letter  that 
you  take  up.  Then  make  the 
capitals  in  groups  of  five  or 
six.  I  find  that  the  Tracer 
method  is  very  profitable 
for  most  of  the  letters,  if  not 
all. 

A ini  to  get  a  bol d ,  free 
movement,  but  do  not  spend 
all  of  your  time  on  move 
raent  exercises.  Form  study 
should  receive  a  great  deal  of 
your  attention. 

Oue  of  the  fitst  things  to 
give  attention  to  when  you 
commence  to  practice  on  the 
sentence  work,  is  spacing.  In 
getting  the  hand  to  move  to 
the  right  an  equal  distance 
between  each  letter,  one 
must  give  spacing,  hand,  and 
arm  movement,  their  almost 
undivided  attention  until 
they  get  the  hand  to  move 
across  the  paper  in  a  regular 
manner. 

In  walking  on  the  street 
with  one  you  get  in  step  with 
you  can  walk  for  hours  with- 
out giving  much  attention  to 
the  matter  of  keeping  step, 
and  so  in  writing  you  should 
get  the  spacing  so*  well  fixed 
in  your  mind  that  your  hand 
will  move  to  the  right  in  an 
automatic  manner.  If  you 
have  much  trouble  in  getting 
the  hand  to  move  freely 
across  the  page,  make  a  spec- 
ial effort  to  get  the  hand  and 
arm  to  move  to  the  right  on 
all  up_  strokes  and  if  you  can 
do  this  you  will  accomplish 
quite  a  little  in  the  way  of 
free  movement. 

After  practicing  on  a  new 
sentence  for  a  short  time, 
pick  out  some  word  that 
gives  you  trouble  to  make 
well  and  practice  on  it  until 
you  can  write  it  better  than 
any  other  in  the  sentence, 
then  the  next  hardest  and  so 
on.  then  commence  on  the 
letters  and  pursue  the  same 
course. 

If  you  are  practicing  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional penman  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  India 
ink  in  much  of  your  practice 
work,  for  if  you  can  get  a 
clear-cut  line  with  that,  your 
movement  will  be  good. 
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Cbc     Ohio    Commercial    and    Special 
Ceacbcrs'   Association 

Began  the  third  session  of  its  semi  annual  convent  ion  in  the 
parlors  of  tht  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4, 
and  ending  May  5,  I90n. 

The  attendance  was  large,  the  papers  and  discourses  being 
inspiring  and  instructive. 

The  Friday  evening  suasion  was  called  to  order  at  730,  by 
Chairman  M.  <t.  Marshall,  of  Canton-  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary.  Miss  Grace  C.  Sylla,  of  Akron,  Miss  Emily  W. 
Gettins.   of  Yottngstown,   was  elected  to  supply  her    place. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  given  by  C,  M.  Bart- 
lett.  of  Cincinnati,  the  subject  being.  "  A  Uniform  t'ourse  of 
Study  for  Business  Schools." 

Mr  Bartlett  proposed  the  selection  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  retire  and  prepare  tin  necessary  resolutions  for  organizing 
and  incorporating  the  Ohio  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. This  led  to  a  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Bookmyer,  Zaner,  K  rider,  Wilt  and  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  made  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Bartlett's 
decision.  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Dayton,  moved  that  Mr.  Bartlett.S 
resolution  be  withdrawn,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilt's.  Seconded. 
At  this  puncture,  Mr,  Jacobs  read  the  decision  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  school  papers.     The  decision  is  as  follows  : 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General      i 

FOR    THE    FOsT   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT,  f 

Washington,  D..C,  April  4,  1900. 

Hon.  Edwin  C.  Madden, 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  '29tb  ultimo,  requesting  my  opinion  as 
lo  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  a  regularly  incorporated  insti- 
tution of  learning,"  as  contained  in  the  Act  of  July  16,  1894, 
relating  to  i he  admission  to  the  mails,  as  second-class  matter, 
of  publications  issued  by  benevolent  or  fraternal  societies, 
institutions  of  learning,  etc. 

The  nase  you  present  is  that  of  the  Gainesville  Business  Col- 
lege Company,  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  which  makes  applica 
t  ion  for  the  admission  to  the  second  class  rates,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  IB,  1891,  of  a  periodical  publication 
issued  in  said  Company. 

You  state  that  i  here  are  i  wo  classes  of  institutions  applying 
for  the  privileges  of  this  Act  ;  first,  those  of  a  public  character, 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  institution  itself;  and 
second,  Ibose  of  a  private  character,  incorporated  by  a  stock 
company  for  purposes  of  gain 

In  niy'  judgment,  the  aim  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1*94,  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  institutions  of  learning,  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  for  any  company  or  person 
maintaining  and  conducting  a  school,  college  or  place  of 
instruction,  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  owner  or  stock 
holders. 

■  The  Gainesville  Business  College  Company"  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  ;  and  such  business  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.    This  company  i^ 


not,  in  my  judgment,  a  "  regularly  incorporated  institution 
of  learning  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1894; 
and  therefore  a  publication  issued  by  it  is  not  admissible  to 
the  mails  as  second-class  matter,  under  the  Act. 

Very  respectfully, 

J*s.  N.  Tvnek. 
Assistant  Attornev  General,  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
File  No.  3550. 

The  President  here  suggested  that,  acting  upon  the  Bartlett- 
Wilt  resolution,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  formulate  a 
plan,  and  present  it  to  the  board.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  bring  a 
report  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was,  "Standard  of  Gradu- 
ation and  Examination,— How  and  By  Whom  Conducted." 
by  A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Dayton.  Besides  the  speaker,  this  problem 
was  discussed  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  who  declared  that 
an  organization  would  tend  to  make  the  standard  of  gradua- 
tion higher. 

The  President  here  read  the  names  of  those  appointed,  to 
serve  on  the  committee  of  five:  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  T.  W.  Bookmeyer,  Sandusky,  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus, 
W.  W.  Patterson.  Canton,  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton. 

"How  and  By  Whom  Shall  Diplomas  Be  Issued,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Krider.  Canton,  Ohio. 

This  created  agreat  deal  of  discussion,  pro.  and  con.  Messrs. 
Bookmeyer,  Zaner.  Wilt.  Jacohs,  Mueller  and  Musrush,  being 
opposed  to  the  presentation  of  diplomas,  preferring  to  substi- 
tute, in  their  stead,  letters  of  recommendation.  Messrs.  Bart- 
lett. Marshall  and  Towne  were  in  their  favor. 

This  diseussion  terminated  the  session,  which  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  the  Central   High  School,  Saturday,  at  9:00  a.  m. 

SATURDAY. 

The  Saturday  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:00,  a.  m.,  w  ith 
a  large  attendance  The  session  was  to  have  been  opened 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  State  Commissioner  Bonebrake 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Columbus.  Both  gentlemen  were 
however,  unavoidably  absent,  the  former  by  illness. 

The  minutes  were  then  read,  after  which  Prof.  J.  I-',  l'.ain- 
hart,  of  Akron,  in  a  pleasing  speech,  presented  the  presiding 
Chairman  of  the  Association  with  a  beautiful  and  highly  pof- 
ished  buckeye  gavel,  to  be  used  in  the  discharge  of  hi*  dudes. 

The  gifl  was  singularly  appropriate  for  at)  Ohio  organiza- 
tion, and  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Zaner  here  requested  to  be  released  from  the  committee 
of  five.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fields,  that  bis  withdrawal  be  accepted.  The  committee  was 
empowered  to  select  another  man  in  his  stead. 

At  this  juncture,  A.  W.  Syles,  of  Delaware,  spoke  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Piatt  R.  Spencer  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  memorial  library  building,  to  shelter  the  Spencer  Library 
of several  thousand  volumes,  together  with  the  historical  col- 
lections of  the  county.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  at 
Geneva,  Ashtabula  county,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
Downenend,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  A  lengthy  discussion  fol- 
lowed.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Field  that  this  paper  be 
published  in  the  Pknman  and  Artist. 


■ 


Mr.  Utterback's  lesson  has  been  unavoidably  omitted  this  time  as  he  has  been  too  busy  to  get  it  here      siekiuss  also  prevented. 

They  will  he  resumed  in  earnest  in  our  next  issue.     In  the  meantime  study  and  practice  from  this  plate  - 

one  of  21  in  Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penmanship. 
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Mr.  Bartlett  proposed  that  the  Penman  and  Artist  be 
appointed  the  official  organ  of  the  association.  Moved  and 
seconded  unanimously.  Mr.  Znner  tendered  his  thanks  to  the 
members  assembled,  and  said  that  his  paper  was  being 
enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  business  college 
matter. 

The  names  of  the  committees  were  then  read  and  adopted. 

Committee  on  \  g-  A.  Hall   Yonngstown,  Ohio 
_  Miss  Ella  K.  Bartholomew,    Springfield. 

Resolutions,  j  D.  d.  Mueller,  Cincinnati. 

Committee  on  I  ?.  M    Bartlett  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
.1.  fv  Meruill,  TJrbana. 
Nominations.  ,  j   j    Kriiier,  Canton. 

Railroad  and  (H.L.Jacobs,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
„  R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanesville. 

Press    Com.  |CWFlELI)|    Akron. 

Mr.  Barnhart  moved  that,  all  papers  read  at  these  meetings, 
be  hereafter  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  association. 

M  r.  Slocum.  Supervisor  of  the  Columbus  Schools,  and  Mr. 
MeFarland  now  tendered  a  few  remarks  on  Penmanship,  each 
paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  Mis.  Dmvnenend's  skillful  rendi- 
tion of  hersuhject. 

At  this  juncture.  Mr.  F.  G.  Steele,  of  Newark,  tendered  a 
few  pertinent  remarks.  Further  remarks  on  the  same  topic 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Zaner,  Bush.  Bookmyer,  Towne  and 
Meredith,  and  Mrs  Wilcox.  'Shorthand  Penmanship"  was 
ably  handled  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Akron.  Discussion  by 
Messrs   Rogers  and  Yoeum  followed. 

•"  Drawing  and  Its  Educational  Advantages,"  was  now  ren- 
dered by  F.  F.  Musrusb.  I.akewood.  Ohio. 

Miss  Parsons,  of  Youngstown,  being  absent,  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  was  entirely  left  to  W.  A.  Baldwin,  Medina,  who 
handled  his  subject  well. 

A  resolution  was  now  passed  to  the  effect  that  State  Com- 
missioner Bonebrake  be  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association. 

A  brief  discussion  on  "Art"  now  followed,  led  by  J.  X. 
Piersche,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Columbus, 
Ohio  This  discussion  was  oarticipated  in  by  Miss  Gillespie, 
Mrs.  Downenend  and  Miss  Hall. 

afternoon. 
The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  p.  m. 
The   committee   on    nomination    submitted     the    following 
names  of  members  to  serve  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  F.  Barnhart.  Akron,  Ohio. 
Vice  President,  Miss  Ella  B aktholemew,  Springfield. 
Treasurer.  W.  W.  Patterson,  Canton. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  Downenend,  Mansfield. 

Executive  I  J?*1**,8"  E  ,1.il,SH-  Sandtisky. 

C  A.  Bliss,  Columbus. 
Committee  ,  Mrs  belle  Wilcox,  Dayton. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  M.  Bartlett,  Chairman, 
.r.  J    Rkider. 
J.  S.  Merrill. 
A  discussion  now  ensued  regarding  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing the  Drawing,  Penmanship  and   Commercial   Departments 
meet  separately.    The  majority  did  not  favor  the  division. 

Mr  Barnhart  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Whereas  :  Writing  is  one  of  the  branches  in  which  Boards 
of  Examiners  are  required  by  law  to  examine  candidates  for 
certificates,  and  one  which  teachers  are  required  to  teach,  and 

Whereas  :  Many  Boards  of  Examiners  do  not  subject  can- 
di dates  to  as  rigid  an  examination  in  Writing  as  other 
branches  but  simply  grade  them  from  their  manuscripts  and 


never  refuse  a  certificate  however  wretched  the  penmanship, 
thus  causing  candidates  to  regard  the  subject  as  of  little  or  no 
importance  and  one  which  needs  no  preparation  and  no  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  schoolroom,  and 

Whereas:  This  attitude  of  the  Examiners  toward  Writing 
has  such  lack  of  preparation  and  such  indifference  on  the  part 
of  many  teachers  that  thousands  of  our  school  children  are 
practically  without  instruction  in  this  subject,  and  Writing 
has  become  known  as  the   "  Neglected  Art." 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association,  that 
Writing  is  as  important  as  any  other  branch  in  the  curricu- 
lum ;  that  it  should  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention  :  and 
that  the  failure  of  Examiners  to  examine  in  it  and  of  teachers 
to  teach  it,  is  not  only  an  inexcusable  violation  of  moral  and 
and  legal  obligations,' but  a  great  injustice  to  the  children  of 
our  common  schools. 

Resolved  :  That  the  attention  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Schools  be  called  to  this  matter,  to  the  end  that  some  steps 
may  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  before  the  beginning 
of  another  school  year,  in  order  that  the  standard  of  Writing 
throughout  the  state  may  be  raised,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  :  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to 
the  Educational  Press  of  the  state   for  publication. 

Mr.  Musrusb  suggested  the  bringing  in  of  specimens,  from 
the  different  departments,  to  these  meetings,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

A  breezy  discussion  now  followed  regarding  the  next  meet- 
ing place.  Invitations  to  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Dayton, 
Columbus,  Canton  and  Sandusky  were  given.  The  coveted 
honor  was  awarded  to  Sandusky. 

Mr.  Bliss  suggested  the  giving  of  a  prize  to  the  exhibitor  of 
best  work  at  next  meeting.     Nothing  definite  done. 

Mr.  Bookmeyer  submitted  his  report  regarding  the  amalga- 
mation of  this  Association  with  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Executive  Committee 
arrange  for  time  of  next  meeting. 

"The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Arithmetic"  was  well  brought 
out  by  R.  L.  Meredith,  of  Zanesville. 

"  Ways.  Means  and  Methods"  was  the  title  of  a  well  written 
article  by  J.  S.  Merrill,  of  Urbana.  The  discussion  of  this 
was  led  by  C.  E.  Towne,  of  Zanesville. 

A  practical  dissertation  on  "  What  constitutes  a  Proper  Train 
ing  for  a  Commercial  Teacher  "  was  now  given  by  E.  A.  Hall. 
of  Youngstown,  followed  by  a  brief  discussion.  This  ended 
the  programme. 

The  following  note  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  Associa- 
tion : 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and 
Special  Teachers'  Association  be  extended  as  follows: 

To  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  the  use  of  their  parlors,  for  the  Fri- 
dav  evening  meeting. 

To  Superintendent  Shawan,  for  his  services  in  securing 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  use  of  the  Central  High 
School  Building,  for  the  Saturday  session, 

To  Prof.  Slocum,  Superintendent  of  Penmanship  of  the  Pub 
lie  Schools  of  Columbus,   to    Prof.  Piersche,  Director  of  Art 
Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  to  all  other  teachers  of 
the  corps,  who  so  kindly  displayed    their  work,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  interested  members  of  our  Association. 

To  the  proprietors  and  teachers  of  the  Commercial  and  Art 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  their  courteous  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  members  of  our  Association. 

To  the  Press  of  the  city,  for  the  favor  of  notices  and  reports 
extended,  and  to  all  others,  who  have  assisted  in  making 
these  meetings  a  success. 

E.  A.  Hall,  Chairman. 
Ella  Bartholemew. 
D.  D.  Mueller. 

Emily  W.  Gettins,  Secretary  Pro  Tern. 
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members   in    Attendance    at   the  Ohio  Commercial 
and  Special   Ceacber's  Association 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  Akron,  O.,  606%  W.  Market  St. ;  E.  E.  Bush, 
Sandusky,  0-;  F.  F.  Musrnsh,  Lakewood,  O.;  R.  I..  Meredith, 
Zanesville,  O.;  II  L.Jacobs,  Dayton,  O.;  T.  W.  Booknieyer. 
Sandusky,  0.;  E.  T.  Zerkle,  Si  Paris,  "  :  W.  B.  Givin,  Cant-n. 
( ).;  D.  1)  Mueller,  Cincinnati,  O  ;  J.  B,  Mueller.  Cincinnati,  <  >.; 
W.  A.  Baldwin,  Medina,  0  ;  W.S.  Rogers,  Sandusky,  ".;  Anna 
M.  Hall,  McConnelsville,  0  ;  Louise  Rusk,  S.  Charleston,  O.; 
H.  C  Rowland,  Columbus,  0  ;  3,  J.  K rider,  Canton,  ().;  W.  E. 
Van  \\  ert,  W  heeling:,  W.  Va  ;  W.  B.  Elliott,  Wheeling,  \V.  Va.; 
.T-  C  Ridge,  Cincinnati,  O  ;  E.  A.  Hall,  Youngstown,  O.;  C.  M. 
Bart  let  t.  '  incinnati,  0.;  F.  G.Steele,  Newark.  O.;  M  B.Cooper, 
Columbus  (>.:  E.  C.  Rogers,  Columbus,  O.;  P.  F.  Wilkinson, 
Columbus,  <>.;  J.  S,  Merrill,  I'rbana,  O.;  W.  W.  Patterson,  Can- 
ton, U.;  J.  F.  Karnhart,  Akron.  0.;  Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincin- 
nati, ( )  ;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O.;  E.  G.  Mann,  Columbus,  O.; 
C.  A.  Bliss,  Columbus,  O.;  A.  M.  McFavden.  Bliss  college, 
Columbus,  O  ;  K.  C.  Bay,  Mechanicsburg,  O.;  W.  G.  Marshall. 
Canton,  O.;  Miss  A  lieu  S.  Gillespie.  Zanesville,  O.;  J.  N.  Pierseh, 
Columbus,  ( )  ;  i  AY.  Slocum,  Columbus,  O.;  Miss  Minnie  Krieg- 
bauni.  Springfield,  <>.;  Miss  Ella  R.  Bartholomew,  Springfield, 
0  :  Miss  Emily  W.  Gcttins,  V«  ungstown.  O.;  Mrs.  Belle  Nott 
Wilc«>\.  Dayton,  O.;  W.  F.  Gilmore,  Canton,  O.;  C.  E.  Towne, 
Zanesville,  0.\   A.  I).  Wilt,  Dayton,  O. 


Hits  the  nail  Squarely  on  the  Read 
The  Penman  \m>  Artist  just  reached  me.  It  is  a  beauty. 
No  other  publication  hits  the  nail  so  souarely  on  the  head.  I 
hope  you  will  bringdown  from  their  high  horses  some  of  those 
penmen  who  are  ready  to  denounce  everyone  who  does  not 
agree  with  their  views.  I  think  there  is  a  decided  improve 
ment  in  this  particular,  and  I  believe  this  is  largely  utie  to 
your  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Penman  and  Aktist. 

F   I,.  Haeberle, 
Polytechnic  Institute  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Specimens  Keceived 

A  photograph  of  a  very  handsome  set  of  resolutions  has  been 
received  fr  m  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Field  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  engrossing  line. 

C.  R.  Tate,  Penman  in  the  Stanberry,  iMo.i  Normal  School. 
sent  a  lot  of  students'  specimens,  which  show  that  he  is  doing 
very  good  work  in  this  line 

Some  ornamental  signatures,  that  show  ability  for  handling 
the  pen.  came  from  C.  E.  Sorber,  Ruggles,  Pa. 


Some  clash y  ornamental  writing  came  from  W.  P.  Jones,  of 
Harris  Business  College,  Jackson,  Miss. 

H.  W.  Flickinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  enclosed  his  subscrip- 
tion for  two  yars  in  a  masterly  written  letter,  such  as  he  only 
is  capable  of  writing. 

R.  A.  Kepler,  Middletown,  Md  ,  sent  two  photographs  of 
resolutions  he  recently  executed.  Mr.  Kepler  is  doing  con- 
siderable work  along  the  engrossing  line,  and  we  wish  him 
much  success. 

E.  T.  Riley,  Echo,  Ala.,  enclosed  some  ornamental  writing, 
in  the  form  of  page  work,  signatures,  etc.,  which  are  quite 
good  indeed.  He  gives  the  Penman  and  Artist  credit  for  his 
improvement  and  advises  all  interested  in  writing  to  sub- 
scribe. 

A  page  of  very  good  ornamental  signatures  came  from  R.  C. 
King,  Penman  in  Alma  i  Mich.1  College. 

J.  M.  Reaser,  Danville,  Ya.,  sent  a  letter  written  in  a  very 
beautiful  engraver's  script. 

L.  L.  May,  Fleming,  W.  Va.,  sent  a  pack  of  well  written 
cards.  They  prove  that  he  has  considerable  ability  for  hand- 
ling the  pen. 

0.  S.  Overly,  Taylor,  Wis.,  submits  quite  a  variety  of  his 
work.  Among  the  lot  is  a  page  and  a  number  of  colored  cards 
written  with  white  ink,  a  set  of  business  capitals  and  a  lot  of 
business  signatures  in  black  ink.  All  of  the  work  is  good  and 
reflects  ability. 

C.  C.  Short,  Penman  in  the  Modern  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
sent  some  pages  of  photoengraved,  ornamental  writing,  which 
show  that  he  is  climbing  very  rapidly  toward  the  top  in  this 
work. 

E.  M.  Finklea,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.,  enclosed  some  specimens 
of  business  and  ornamental  writing  which  show  that  he  is 
making  rapid  improvement  in  these  lines. 

M.  A.  Albin,  Penman  in  the  Topeka,  iKans.i  Business  Col- 
lege, sent  a  photo  of  a  very  beautifully  engrossed  resolution. 

R.  L.  Diekensheets,  Boulder,  Colo.,  sends  some  splendid 
specimens  of  flourishing  and  ornamental  writing. 

S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPherson,  Kans.,  sends  a  verse  written 
in  a  fine  ornamental  hand. 

Miss  Jeanette  A.  Krebs,  Ashland,  Ohio,  writes  the  vertical 
style  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  fact  her  writing  is  among  the 
best  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  style. 

A.  J.  Williard,  Basic  City,  Va.,. submits  a  well  executed 
flourish. 

A.  M.  Steed,  of  the  Newport,  iR.  I.)  Business  College,  sub- 
mits a  very  well  executed  flourish. 


Rapid   Writing   Bulletin 

Dedicated  to  Good,  Rapid  Writing  and  to  Jill  Who  Believe  in  Doing  Katber  than  Pretending 

With  a  view  of  finding  how  fast  and  how  wf.i.l  penmen  can  write  (not  bow  fast  some  say  they  can  write]  Thk  Penm  \n 
Artist  and  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  solicits  for  publication  and  review  specimens  of  rapid,  business-like  script.     The  specimens 
should  contain  about  thirty  words,  be  written  with  black  ink,  and  carefully  and  honestly  timed.     We  want  facts  and  truth,  not 
misrepresentation.     Those  who  claim  to  be  able  to  write  so  phenomenally  fast  and  well,  have  now  an  opportunity  "  to  show  their 
colors  "  by  the  side  of  those  who  say  little,  but  do  more.    State  on  each  specimen  the  exact  time  in  which  it  was  written. 
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men  < -t  s 
to  the  word,  it  rei 


speed  writing  by  l-  Madarasz.   Written  and  composed  in  one  minute  and  eighteen  Beconds.    Reckoning  Bvq  letters 
trcsenta over  thirty  words  a  mi nute.    This  is  the  best  work  thus  far  submitted  to  this  department.    Who  can  beat  it  ? 


A 


Ccssons    in    €ngrav= 
er*s   Script 

number    Cbree 

BY     CHARLTON      V.    HOWE. 
CHICAGO.    ILL. 

The  first  part  of  the  d  is 
made  exaetlv  the  same  as 
tin-  a  ;  the  second  part  is 
tht-  same  as  the  shaded 
stroke  of  the  t.  except  it 
is  usually  made  about  a 
half  space  higher  than 
the  t.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  make  it  the 
same  height  as  the  t. 

The  first  part  of  the  g  is 
the  same  as  the  a;  the 
second  shaded  stroke  of 
the  letter  extends  below 
the  base  line  about  one 
space  and  a  half ;  it  should 
begin  to  taper  gradually 
after  the  base  line  is 
reached.  The  loop  of  the 
g  is  usually  made  two 
spaces  in  length  ;  the  up- 
ward stroke  of  the  loop 
should  be  made  with  a 
compound  curve  which 
should  extend  to  the 
base  line,  then  lift  the 
pen    to    make   the    temii 

nating  stroke  which  should  be  the  right  curve;  this  can 
be  made  with  a  free  swing  of  the  forearm.  The  bottom  of  the 
loop  should  have  a  short  and  delicate  shade  on  the  left  side 
which  adds  strength  to  it.  Caution:  Do  not  make  this  shade 
too  long  nor  too  heavy. 

^  Two  forms  of  q  are  given  the  standard  and  modified.  The 
first  part  of  the  standard  q  is  the  >ame  as  the  a ;  the  second 
shaded  stroke  of  q  should  begin  to  taper  off  gradually  below 
the  base  line  one  space  and  end  in  a  hair  line;  this  stroke 
should  be  slightly  compended.  Lift  the  pen  at  the  end  of  this 
stroke  and  make  terminating  stroke  with  the  left  curve. 

The  modified  q  is  made  the  same  as  the  standard  form  ex- 
cept it  is  finished  with  a  loop  a  space  and  a  half  long;  the 
upward  stroke  of  the  loop  should  terminate  at  the  base  line 
and  the  finishing  stroke  added  without  lifting  the  pen. 

The  first  part  of  the  j  is  the  same  as  the  i.  The  loop  and 
terminating  stroke  is  made  the  same  as  in  the  g.  The  dot 
over  the  j  should  be  made  the  same  as  in  the  i  Lift  pen  when 
the  compound  stroke  of  the  loop  reaches  the  base  line  and 
again  to  make  terminating  stroke. 

The  first  part  of  the  y  is  made  the  same  as  the  second  half  of 
the  n.  The  second  shaded  stroke  is  the  same  as  in  the  j.  The 
loop  and  terminating  stroke  are  the  same  as  in  the  g  and  j 

The  fi  st  part  of  the  z  is  the  same  as  the  modified  r  except 
the  shaded  stroke  is  slightly  compounded.  The  small  loop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaded  stroke  is  about  1-5  of  a  space  high 
and  merges  into  the  lower  or  larger  loop  ;  it  should  be  finished 
with  a  delicate  shade  on  the  left  side  and  lower  end  of  loop. 

Notice  that  the  left  side  of  the  large  loop  should  be  on  a  line 
with  the  first  shaded  stroke  of  the  letter.  The  dot  on  the  top 
of  the  z  should  be  made  last  and  is  the  same  as  in  the  modi- 
fied r. 
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Criticisms 


J  R.  N.  Your  last  practice  work  shows  considerable 
improvement  over  the  first.  I  think  if  you  will  use  India  ink 
you  will  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Japan.  Ex- 
ercise No.  4,  Lesson  1  is  shaded  too  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the 
letters  which  produces  a  lack  of  harmony.  It  should  be  made 
three  spaces  in  height  and  the  shaded  strokes  carefully  trued 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  is  an  important  exercise  and  I 
would  suggest  you  spend  more  time  on  it.  Shaded  stroke  of 
modified  t  should  be  compounded  more  and  accurately  trued 
at  the  bottom.  A  is  not  round  enough  at  the  bottom  ;  shaded 
strokes  are  too  bulky  and  do  not  come  down  far  enough  to 
the  base  line.  Introductory  stroke  of  the  e  should  be  made 
with  the  right  curve  and  not  the  left  as  you  make  it.  Stan 
dard  r  is  shaded  too  heavy  at  the  bottom.  You  have  omitted 
dot  at  the  top  of  the  modified  r,  also  the  dot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  s.  When  the  shaded  strokes  of  letters  like  the  m,  n,  p.  i. 
u,  t.  and  w  are  too  heavy  at  the  bottom  or  top  they  can  be 
corrected  by  carefully  going  over  the  stroke  and  strengthen- 
ing it  where  it  is  weak.  I  use  a  finer  pen  for  retouching  than 
the  one  originally. 

J.  M.  R.  Yes,  I  would  advise  you  to  change  your  Engrav- 
er's Script.  My  criticism  of  your  style  is.  that  it  is  not  round 
enough  and  the  letters  are  not  accurately  formed.  I  have 
made  a  study  of  Engraver's  Script  for  eight  years  and  exper- 
ience has  proven  to  me  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
using  bead  lines  in  connection  with  the  base  lines.  It  cer- 
tainly pays  to  retouch  Script  for  it  gives  it  a  more  elegant 
appearance.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  speed  in  executing  Script, 
quality  should  be  the  first  consideration,  then  speed,  which 
will  come  as  a  matter  of  growth.  You  have  a  good  move- 
ment which  enables  you  to  produce  smooth  strokes,  a  most 
important  requisite  in  mastering  Script.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  words  of  appreciation. 


H.  W.  S.  You  will  secure  much  better  results  by  using  a 
good  quality  of  India  ink.  The  objection  to  Arnold—  Japan 
is  that  it  is  not  black  enough  and  it  does  not  give  the  strong 
effect  that  India  gives.  See  instructions  in  lesson  one  regard- 
ing the  best  ink  to  use  for  Script.  I  would  advise  you  to  use 
guide  lines  for  all  your  practice  work,  it  will  enable  you  to 
execute  it  more  accurately.  Shaded  strokes  in  Exercise  No.  1, 
Lesson  1,  are  too  wide  at  the  top  and  the  spacing  varies. 
When  the  shading  is  too  narrow  at  top  or  bottom  it  can  be 
strengthened  by  carefully  retouching.  Shaded  snokes  in 
Exercise  No.  2  do  not  reach  the  base  line.  Spacing  varies,  also 
shaded  strokes,  some  are  too  narrow  others  too  wide.  Second 
shaded  stroke  on  all  your  a's  arc  too  high  for  the  first  part. 
Make  dot  on  c  heavier  Always  shade  the  loop  of  e  ;  it  should 
be  made  short  and  not  too  long  and  too  heavy.  0  is  too 
pointed  at  the  top.  make  it  rounder  Second  shaded  stroke 
of  the  standard  r  should  be  made  with  a  compounded  shade  ; 
make  the  hairline  first,  then  lift  the  pen  to  make  the  shaded 
stroke.  Shade  on  the  s  should  commence  higher  up  and  the 
finish  dot  should  be  heavier.  Your  execution  is  good  and 
you  ought  to  become  a  good  Script  writer.  Let  me  bear  from 
you  on  next  lesson. 

E.  C.  B  Your  work  begins  to  show  sonje  improvement. 
I  think  your  principal  fault  is  that  you  uXL-reise  too  much 
speed  in  your  practice ;  if  you  will  try  a  slower  movement 
and  carefully  tone  up  your  work  it  will  present  a  more  fin- 
ished appearance  See  advice  given  to  J.  R.  N.  and  H  W.  S. 
regarding  the  strengthening  of  weak  letters.  Make  the  a 
more  round  and  always  close  it  at  the  top.  Dot  on  c  and  over 
i  should  be  heavier.  Modified  r  should  be  straight  across  the 
top  and  not  with  u  slanted  stroke  as  yon  make  it  ;  tht  shaded 
stroke  should  be  made  with  more  curve  to  it  Do  not  omit 
the  dot  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  shaded  stroke  of  the  s  should 
commence  higher  up  and  curve  out  more  to  the  right.  Dots 
on  the  x  should  be  heavier.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because 
your  progress  is  slow,  but  remember  that  "  keeping  everlast- 
ingly at  it  finally  brings  success." 


journals  Received 


McKee's  Shorthand  Magazine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Sc'O  Collegian,  Scio.  Ohio 

The  Commercial  College  Reflector,  South  Bend,  Tnd. 
Mcissillon  Business  College  Reporter    Massillon.  Ohio. 
Parsons  Business  College  Journal.  Parsons,  Kans. 
Trra  Haute  College  Quarterly   Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Commerce.  Des  Moines,   la. 

The  Dauri'l'  Business  and    Shorthand    College  Journal,  Dan- 
ville, 111. 
Chambersburg  Business  College   Journal,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Ni  u  Education.  Cumberland,  Md. 
jColumbia  College  Journal.  Patterson.  N.  J. 
Wolfs  Business  and  Shorthand  College  Journal,  Hagerstown, 
Md. 
.  The  Educational  News,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Learning  by  Doing.  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
Spencerian  College  News.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
The  Connecticut  Business  Col'ege  Journal,  Middletown.  Conn. 
<iur   Young  Peoole.  Mount  Morris,  111. 
The  Budget    Baltimore.  Md. 
Tht    Butii    Business  Educator,  Butte,   Mont. 
Hoffman's  Business  Educator    Milwaukee.  Wis. 
The  Southern  Educator,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
The  Journal,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
The  Gregg   Writer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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This    countenance    be 

longs  to  none  other  than 
the  modest,  famous  G.  A. 
Koekwood,  of  Eastman 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y .  II  e  is  fay  nature 
modest,  ami  by  skill  and 
industry  famous.  Since 
1882  he  has  addressed 
wrappers  and  e  n  v el- 
opes, and  written  letters 
and  cards  by  the  thous 
and  He  has  averaged 
during  these  years  not 
less  than  fifteen  artistic 
letters  a  day,  making 
upwards  of  50.000.  He 
has  written  as  many  as 
twenty-nine  of  his  grace 
f'ul.  ilashy,  eye  satisfying 
letters,  of  fifty-five  words 
each,  in  three  and  one- 
half  hours.  This  may  not 
seem  "big"  hut  write  thai 
many  as  well  as  he  did 
and  you  will  begin  to  realize  where  you  are  "at."  Mr.  Rock- 
wood  was  born  December ','5,  1858,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N. 
Y.  His  father  was  a  dairyman  who  died  too  soon  to  make  of 
his  son  a  successful  farmer.  His  education  was  completed  as 
concerns  schools  at  Free  Academy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  About 
1880  he  came  across  the  wonderful  work  of  L.  Madarasz.whom 
he  considers  did  more  to  advance  the  standard  of  rapid, 
graceful,  beautiful  writing  than  any  other  penman.  Mr. 
Kockwood's  writing,  as  is  evidenced  herewith,  partakes  of 
the  same  graceful,  free,  bold,  beautiful  curves  that  character- 
ized the  writing  of  the  famous  Madarasz. 

Mr.  Rockwood  weighs  about  two  hundred  pounds  and  is 
proportioned  appropriately.  Ouiet.  modest,  dignified,  in- 
dusirious,  and  courteous,  he  has  won  the  good  will  of  thous- 
ands of  students  who  learned  to  know  him  first  by  his  beau- 
tiful letters,  and  then  by  personal  contact.  He  has  charge 
now  of  the  Penmanship  Department  of  Eastman  College,  and 
right  royally  does  he  fill  the  position. 
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Mr.  \V.  H.  l.otlirop  , 
whose  likeness  is  here- 
with presented,  was  born 

at     M  1 1  ford,    Mass  ,    marly 

a  half  century  ago.  While 
a  pupil  of  the  high  sehool 
lie  received  his  first  incen- 
tive for  good  penmanship 
«  by  being  given  a  bint  and 

a  lecture  by  the  master  of 
^  the  school    to    the    effect 

that  he  was  the  poorest 
penman  in  the  class.  The 
fact  that  he  h>*d  the  saiis- 
faction  of  filling  the  di- 
plomas for  the  class  three 
years  later  indicates  that 
"  a  word  to  the  wise  "  was 
sufficient. 

The  first  work  on  pen- 
manship that  be  obtained 

was    a    set      of    e<>]>\     slijiv 

entitled,  "The  Habbjtton- 
ian  System,''  following 
which  he  secured  "  Will- 
iams and  Packard  GeiUS."  He  graduated  from  the  Bryant 
and  Stratton  College,  boston,  where  he  received  'six  scdid 
months  of  instruction  under  as  capable  a  penman  and  teacher 
as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  .Mr  .lames  F  Moore."  He  then 
spent  nine  months  at  book-keeping  and  at  the  age  of  twe<  tv 
he  went  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  brushes  and  has 
fo'lowed  same  ever  since,  tuning  made  a  fortune  and  lost  it. 
:ind  is  now  trying  again  to  woo  and  win  a  more  permanent 
competency. 

During  these  years  be  has  collected  from  many  sources  one 
of  the  finest  penmanship  libraries  in  the  world.  He  has 
finally  and  reluctantly  consented  to  favor  the  profession  thru 
the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Rdocatok,  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  writing,  etc.  These  will  doubtless  be 
most  valuable  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Lothrop  is  married  and  is  blessed  with  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  one  of  the  former  having  pronounced  art  talent. 
Though  not  following  penmanship  professionally,  Mr. 
Lothrop  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession,  and 
few  indeed  are  as  familiar  with  the  subject  from  A  to  Z.  <>ur 
surprise  is  that  anyone  can  write  as  well  as  he  doe-  and  not 
follow  the  vocation.  Evenings  and  holidays  be  spends  tilling 
diplomas,  single  contracts  numbering  as  many  as  10, 0U0. 

It  is  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  that  we  present  this 
brief  biography  of  one  whose  talents  are  so  far  above  the 
average,  and  whose  modesty  is  as  far  below. 

Elaborate  and  Expensive 

Paris  society  has  taken  up  the  fashion  of  elaborately  deco- 
rated and  expensive  visiting  cards.— New  York  Sun. 


BY  J.  W.  VONESH,   CHICAGO.   ILL. 


.jar.   I 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Hess,  of  Illi- 
nois, the  young  man  who 
is  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert with  the  automatic 
pen.  He  is  preparing  a 
series  of  lessons  in  Auto 
matic  Lettering,  which 
promise  to  he  the  best 
ever  given  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility,  and  that 
is  what  brings  the  money. 
They  will  begin  in  our 
next  number  and  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss 
them. 


HnotrKr    Great   Commercial    educational   Publish^ 
ing  Company 

Messrs.  S.  H.  Goodyear,  author  of  the  Goodyear  Commer. 
cial  Series  of  text  books,  T.  S.  Metcalf,  a  practical  and  exper- 
ienced publisher,  Carl  U.  Marshall,  editor  of  "Learning  by 
Doing.*"  and  joint  author  of  the  Ellis  text  books,  and  A.  N. 
Palmer,  editor  of  The  Western  Penman,  have  combined  tal- 
ents and  energies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  what  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Goodyear  Marshall  Publishing  Co  , 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

They  will  continue  to  sell  all  books  and  supplies  included 
in  the  Goodyear  Series,  and  will  at  an  early  date  bring  out 
new  publications. 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  combination,  representing  some 
of  the  braniest  and  most  energetic  men  known  as  business 
educators,  and  their  success  seems  assured. 
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EDITED   «"?  PUBLISHED   MONTMLT   (EXCEPTING   JULY    «"»  HUCUSt)  BY 

ZANER    &    BLOSER, 

COLUHBUS,    OHIO. 

Subscription  Price,  §1.00  a  Year. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

1  subscription,  $  .00.  2  to  3  subscriptions,  85  cents  each. 
4  to  10  subscriptions,  75  cents  each.  10  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, 60  cents  each. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— Made  known  upon  application. 
Write  for  them. 

Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address  be  sure  to 
notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  possible)  and  be  careful  to 
give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  one.  We  lose  many^papers 
eacb  issue  thru  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or  post- 
masters. 


Che  next  number 

Of  this  journal  will  appear  September  1st  instead  of  August 
1st,  :is  heretofore.  It  will  be  published  ten  months  in  the 
year.  None  will  be  published  during  July  and  August.  Sub- 
scription price  is  $1.00  a  year  ;  ten  cents  a  number. 


Present  and  Coming  Good  Cbings. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kibbe,  of  Boston,  the  accomplished  engrosser, 
has  placed  in  our  hands  a  series  of  lessons  in  engrossing 
which  are  as  unique  as  they  are  skillful.  Mr.  G-llmore,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  planning  a  new  course  of  drawing;  some- 
thing novel  and  timely.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  will  give  such  a  glimpse  of  the  past  in  the  line  of  his- 
tory as  shall  surely  be  inspiring  and  instructive.  Mr.  Zaner 
will  present  his  best  and  latest  in  business,  ornate,  vertical, 
and  other  styles  of  penmanship.  Mr.  Howe  will  continue  to 
delight  us  with  engrosser's  script,  and  Mr.  Hummel  will 
touch  artistically  and  practically  upon  the  various  phases  and 
processes  of  Commercial  art.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hess  will  favor  us 
with  a  unique  and  helpful  series  of  lessons  in  Automatic  Let- 
tering. "Messrs  Heitler,  Oliver,  Pound,  Brock,  Vonesh,  Case, 
and  others  will  continue  to  decorate  our  pages  with  artistic 
gems.  Messrs  1'tterback.  Barnhart,  and  many  more  will  look 
after  the  vertical  question.  Timely,  terse,  and  thot  provoking 
articles  will  be  a  constant  feature  as  in  the  past.  Editorials 
will  continue  to  be  pointed,  sincere,  and  serviceable  News 
items,  catalog  reviews,  etc.,  will  be  presented  in  a  condensed, 
interesting  manner  as  heretofore.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  all 
this?  Then  look  at  and  think  of  the  menu  that  Mr.  Gaylord 
w  ill  serve  !  Let  us  have  your  cooperation  and  support  to  still 
further  the  cause  of  practical  and  artistic  education.  Surely 
no  other  source  Offers  such  a  feast  of  beaut  y  and  business. 


Kecent  Ruling  Concerning  Second  Class  mail 

The    recent    ruling  of  the    Post  Office  Department,  al  Wash- 
ington shuts  out  business  literature, al  the  pound  rate.    We 

believe  the    ruling  not    a  fair  one,  particularly  in   view  of  the 

fuel  that  it  was  the  business  rather  than  the  literary  colleges 
that  secured  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Bui  under  the  recent 
ruling,  literary  schools  are  granted  the  pound  privilege,  while 
business  ad is  are  not,  See  report  of  rulings  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation elsefl  bere. 


Jin  Ohio  Commercial  School  Association? 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special 
Teachers*  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  organization,  incorporation,  etc.,  of  the 
Ohio  Commercial  School  Association.  The  object  of  such 
organizatinn  to  be  the  elevation  of  commercial* schools  and 
and  practical  education  by  sceuringa  more  uniform  coins,  of 
study,  by  regulating  examinations  and  the  granting  of 
diplomas,  etc.  It  remains  largely  with  the  committee,  Messrs 
Bartlett,  of  Cincinnati,  Bookmeyer,  of  Sandusky,  Patterson, 
of  Canton,  and  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  as  to  whether  commercial 
schools  shall  come  closer  together  or  remain,  as  in  the  past, 
a  separate,  every-fellow-fbr-bimself,  series  of  institutions ; 
some  large,  some  small  some  good,  some  poor;  all  granting 
diplomas  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  lower  public  esteem, 
We  hope  Ohio  will  set  the  pace  for  the  sistei  states. 

Doings  of  the  Profession 

The  famous  penman,  L.  Mardarasz.  is  now  teaching  writing 
in  the  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  M.  Lemond,  formerly  of  Ashville,  N.  C,  is  now  principal 
of  the  Southern  Business  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

S.  W.  Pearcy,  formerly  of  Hiram,  Ohio,  is  teaching  in  the 
International  Business  College,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

John  M.  Peterson  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Hazelton  (Pa  )  Business  College. 

L.  D.  Hook,  of  Belmore.  Ohio,  is  teaching  classes  of  writing 
in  Deshler  and  Leipsic,  Ohio.    He  reports  good  success. 

H  K.  Good,  formerly  with  Eastman  College,  Poughkccpsic, 
N  Y.,  is  now  connected  with  the  Iron  City  College.  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

H.  G.  Reaser,  formerly  of  Shamokin.  Pa.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Pittsburg  i  Pa  )  High 
School. 

G.  H.  Long  mire,  of  Great  Bend,  Kans.,  will  teach  penman- 
ship and  drawing  in  the  Ness  City  Normal  Institute  this 
summer. 

L.  L.  Weaver,  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  will  again  teach  in  WOOSter, 
<  Hiio,  during  the  summer. 

A.  J.  WilHard  has  left  the  public  schools  of  Burketown,  Va., 
to  organize  the  Virginia  Normal  College.  Basic  City,  Va.  He 
reports  bright  prospects  in  his  new  field. 

L.  E.  Stacey,  formerly  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  is  now  principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  Spencer's  business  Ccllcge. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Stacey  writes  a  very  tine  business  hand. 

Geo.  Jenson  is  now  connected  with  the  General  Engraving 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Readers  of  the  PBNHAN  A.ND  Aktist 
may  expect  to  see  more  of  his  beautiful  drawings  in  the 
future. 

I.  L   Calvert,  formerly  of  Carlisle.  Pa.,  is  now  teaching  pen 
manship  and  book  keeping  in  Wood's  College.  Newark,  N    .1. 
He  secured  the  position  thru   the  Zaner  and    Kloser  Employ 
ment  Bureau. 

The  Western  Correspondence  School  of  Penmanship,  form- 
erly of  Green,  Colo.,  has  moved  to  Boulder,  Colo,,  the  object 
being  to  secure  better  printing  and  mailing  facilities  for  their 
increasing  business. 

F.  L.  Haeberle,  formerly  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
State  Normal  School.  MiUersville,  Pa  ,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  E  YV  Strickler  is  at 
present  occupying  the  position  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Haeberle, 

W.  A.  Stevenson,  Fenton,  Mich.,  lias  sold  his  institution, 
The  Fenton  Normal  and  Commercial  College,  to  C.  it,  Clem 
mer,  an  experienced,  able  and  reliable  educoior.  Thh  PEN- 
HAN  and  A  R  i  1ST  wishes  M  i.  Cletiiuier  uiucli  success  in  man- 
aging the  institution. 

Mr.  I,.  L.  Gate  wood,  Albuquerque,  N,  M.,  Is  doing  some  line 
designing,  etc.,  for  the  people  "f  his  section.  Mr  GateWOOd 
was  the  first  graduate  of  the  Xaiicriaii  and  is  one  of  the  mOSl 
talented  men  in  the  profession.  He  is  an  expert  in  oratory. 
physical  culture,  drawing,  and  writing'.  His  health  caused 
him  to  locate  so  far  from  his  native  state  of  Ohio. 

L.  W  Hammond,  Batavia,  N.  Y  ,  whose  work  graced  the 
pages  of  penmanship  literature  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
but  who  left  the  profession  a  few  years  ago  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  writes  thai  he  maj  again  enter  out 

profession  BOOn,  :is  he  intends  going  out  of  his  present  busi- 
ness. Occasionally  the  boys  will  wonder  a  Way,  hut  sonichnw 
usually  return  to  their  old  love  We  know  that  all  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Hammond  hack  to  our  folds. 

D,    E.    Henry,   proprietor   ,.t'    Henry's   Shorthand    School, 

Ottawa,  Old.,  subscribes  for  the  I'inm  \  \  \  \i>  iRTIBT  and 
encloses  a  circular       Mr.  Henry  evidently    made  greater  prep 

aratlon  for  the  work  than  most  persons  do  before  beginning 
to  teach.     He  is  a  certificated  teacher  From  the  Phonographic 

Institute,    Cincinnati.    Ohio,    a     graduate    of    the     New     York 

College  of  Phonography,  took  the  Teacher's  Course  at  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  business  institute,  and  then  acted  as  a  law 
stenographer  for  three  years.  Teachers  who  make  such  prep- 
aration certainly  deserve  much  credit  and  patronage. 
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School  news 


College  gatalogs,  etc. 


In  a  recent  Utter  from  G.  \V.  Thorn,  principal  of  the 
DnBois,  (Pa.)  Business  College,  he  says:  "This  has  been  an 
exceptionally  good  season  with  us.  Students  art-  more  indus- 
trious than  usual,  places  more  plentiful,  and  everything  is  in 

a  most  flourishing  condition 

"I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  had,  thus  far,  the  most 
prosperous  vear  in  the  history  of  our  institution,"  writes 
Thos.  J.  Stewart,  of  the  Stewart  Business  College,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

D.  A.  Griffins,  president  of  Griffitts'  College  of  Commerce, 
Austin,  Texas,  writes  that  his  school  was  recently  damaged  by 
tire,  and  that  thev  are  now  located  in  new  quarters  and  run- 
ning along  again  "as  usual.  Mr.  G.  .enclosed  his  subscription 
to  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

The  Salem  iMass.  i  Commercial  College  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary  on  March  17.  This  school  is  now  well  known  as 
one  of  the  large,  progressive,  and  thoroughly  reliable  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are  in 
daily  attendance  and  over  eight  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space  are  occupied. 

Principal  Lord  certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  building 
up  such  a  splendid  institution. 

"School  is  now  moving  along  better  titan  ever  before," 
wrote  Elicker  &  Brandt,  proprietors  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Business  College. 

On  the  night  of  March  21.  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a 
loss  of  about  $1600,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

With  characteristic  push,  proprietors  Shumberger  &  Mc- 
Clure  at  once  had  the  school  thoroughly  refitted  and  were 
soon  "  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  "  as  usual. 

••  We  are  getting  alonj;  nicely  with  our  work.  We  now  have 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,"  writes  a.  E. 
Hortenstein  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.i  Commercial  College. 

"  School  is  booming,"  writes  D.  S.  Robbitis,  president  of  the 
Stanberry  iMo.i  Normal  School. 

"  Parsons  iKans.)  Business  College  is  in  the  most  prosperaus 
condition  that  it  has  ever  been  since  it  was  established,  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  the  distinction  as  being  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Kansas.  Our  commencement  exercises  will  tak  place  on 
the  27th  day  of  July.  We  will  have  thirty  graduates.  Gov. 
Stanley  will  deliver  the  class  address.  I  wish  that  you  could 
be  with  us,"  writes  principal  J.  C.  Olson. 


Obituary 

Richard  Nelson.  Pioneer  Business  Educator,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  4th,  1900,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  founded  the  Nelson  Business 
<  olle<;e  in  Cincinnati  in  1854  and  conducted  it  until  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland  where  he  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try and  for  teaching.  In  1849  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
from  there  came  to  Ohio  where  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Center  Wheeling  publicschoolsand  later  tilled  the  position 
of  Clerk  of  the  circuit  Court.  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of  our 
earliest  text  book  authors  on  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic, 
and  one  of  our  most  esteemed  business  educators. 


E.  K.  Davis,  a  penman,  artist  and  teacher  of  considerable 
ability,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  died  April  23,  1900,  of  consumption. 
Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  were  pained  to  learn  of  his  departure. 


Through  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  Lothrop,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
we  learn  that  William  R.  Glenn,  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  died  March  10.  1900,  at  his  home.  206  W. 
130th  St.,  New  York  City,  of  gangrene,  the  outcome  of  an 
attack  of  malaria.  He  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  a  very  tine  penman,  one  who  belonged  with  the  class 
of  the  inimitable  Fliekinger.  He  leaves  a  widow,  three 
daughters,  and  a  son.  We  met  him  first  and  last  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  but  his  character  so  impressed  us  that  we 
have  kept  him  fresh  in  our  memory  all  these  years  —  and  it 
shall  linger  still.  Our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  our  well 
wishes  to  him. 

Hesitations   of    Kcspcct 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  March  19.  1900.  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  we  have  learned  with  keen  regret  of  the  death 
of  our  late  class  mate,  W.  E.  Bennett :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  his  death  we  have  lost  an  earnest  and 
sincere  friend,  the  profession  a  promising  penman,  and  the 
family  a  faithful  and  loving  member,  and 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  in  their  sad  bereavement  ;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  sent  to 
the  family,  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Zanerian  Lyceum,  also  published  in  the  Penman  and  Artist. 

W.   N.  Cl'KRIEK,  )  r, 

B.  F.  Hannum,    )Lommittee- 


It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anyone  today  doing  finer 
work  in  the  line  of  commercial  art  than  R.  E.  Hummel,  Hi) 
Bissell  St.,  Chicago,  111.  If  anyone  questions  this  statement, 
we  think  the  doubt  will  easily  be  dispelled  b\  procuring  i 
copy  of  his  recently  published  specimen  book. 

Three  booklets,  finely  illustrated,  convincingly  written,  ami 
well  gotten  up  gene-rally,  recently  came  from  the  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Pes  Moines.  la  One  is  entitled  ■'  Pen- 
men and  Penmanship  at  the  C.  C.  C.  C.,"  and  is  filled  with 
specimens  of  writing,  drawing1,  ect..  executed  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  often  that  four  such  well- 
known  expert  penmen  and  teachers  as  Messrs.  Giesseraan, 
Crane,  Williams  and  Smith  can  be  found  in  one  school. 
Surely  the  C.  C.  C.  C.  is  a  flourishing  institution. 

An  eight  page  circular  has  been  received  from  Rowe  Col- 
lege, Johnstown,  Pa.  This  institution  has  been  well  and 
favorably  known  for  many  years— even  before  the  Hood. 

A  neat  leaflet  is  being  sent  out  by  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  state  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Pa. 

The  Dallas  Commercial  College.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  issued  a 
good  catalogue  for  190(1-1901.  The  cover  is  stamped  infold 
and  the  work  is  bound  with  silk  ribbon. 

"  Facts  About  Fascinating  Arts."  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
booklet  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Shorthand  School  of  New 
York  City. 

A  very  neat  and  well  gotten  up  catalogue  of  the  Business 
and  Shorthand  Departments  of  Scio  (Ohio),  College  has  bi  i  n 
received 

The  Lincoln-  (Nebr.).  Business  College  is  sending  out  a 
handsome  souvenir  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  halftone  cuts 
of  the  college  rooms,  building,  faculty,  etc.  There  is  not  a 
word  said  about  the  institution,  but  the  pictures  speak  elo- 
quently for  it 

The  Shaw  Business  College,  Bangor,  Maine,  has  issued  a 
booklet  filled  almost  entirely  with  half  tone  illustrations 

E.  L.  Glick,  Proprietor  of  the  National  School  of  Business, 
Concord.  N.  H.,  sent  a  unique  circular.  It  presents  a  checker- 
board and  explains  "  How  to  Play  a  Book-Game  of  Checkers." 
It  is  interestingly  arranged,  and  makes  one  feel  like  trying 
his  hand  at  the  game.  The  moves  for  success  are  labeled 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Penmanship,  etc.,  and 
the  moves  that  fail,  Ignorance,  Dishonesty,  Cigarettes,  etc. 

"Life,"  it  states,  "is  like  a  game  of  checkers;  plan  your 
moves  before  you  make  them." 

It  is  quite  an  ingeniously  gotten  up  advertisement  and  will 
no  doubt  attract  considerable  attention  and  thereby  do  its 
intended  work. 

Student's  Specimens 

A.  H.  Barbour,  Penman  in  St.  Johnsbury,  |  Vt. '  College,  sub- 
mits specimens  of  writing  from  thirty-five  of  his  students,  all 
of  which  we  consider  very  good.  They  are  all  neat,  very  legi- 
ble, and  show  considerable  speed.  We  attempted  to  pick  out 
a  few  of  the  best  for  special  mention,  but  found  them  so  uni- 
formily  good,  that  there  were  none  to  pick.  Considering  the 
number  of  specimens,  and  that  they  represent  the  work  of  all 
in  a  class,  rather  than  the  select  work  of  part  of  a  class,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen  them  excelled. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Drake,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing 
in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Public  Schools  sends  some  creditable 
specimens  of  drawing  and  writing,  all  of  which  show  com- 
mendable  freedom. 

H.  A.  Franz.  Penman  in  Metropolitan  Commercial  College, 
Minneapolis,  (Minn.),  sends  a  bundle  of  students'  specimens 
showing  sjjeed  writing  They  average  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
six  words  per  minute.  All  are  legible  and  many  are  good 
business  forms.  They  disclose  the  fact  that  Mr.  Franz  knows 
how  to  teach  a  simple,  rapid,  plain  business  hand.  We  note 
the  fact  that  the  fastest  writers  were  those  who  w  rote  vertically. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wetzel,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Greens- 
burg.  iPa.)  Public  Schools  sends  specimens  from  the  A  Gram- 
mar pupils  which  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  teaching  and  that 
they  are  acquiring  an  easy,  rapid,  legible,  simple  style  of  writ- 
ing. The  work  is  far  above  the  average  :  in  fact,  it  is  among 
the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from  similar  pupils.  Each  pupil 
writes  an  individual  slant,  but  not  all  slants;  some  a  back- 
hand, some  a  vertical,  and  some  a  forward  slant. 


H  Compliment  from   the  Editor  of   Che   Penman's 

Hrt  journal 

You  are  getting  out  a  good  publication  in  The  Penman 
and  Artist,  and  it  shows  you  give  it  some  thought. 

The  star  boarder,  as  be  passed  his  cup  to  be  refilled  with  tea 
for  the  fifth  time,  brought  forth  the  exclamation  from  the 
landlady:  "I  usually  brew  the  tea  myself.  The  cook  did  it 
today  and  I  wonder  what  she  could  have  put  in  it  that  makes 
you  like  it  so?  "  Tin-  star  hoarder's  reply  was:  "Judeing  from 
the  taste  I  think  she  must  have  put  some  tea  in  it  "  I  think 
your  subscribers  like  The  Penman  and  Artist  because  you 
put  some  brains  into  it.  W.  J.  Kinsley, 

202  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


With  the  Commercial  Hrt 
ists  of  Chicago 

number  One 

BY    R.    E.    Ul'MMKI, 

The  advent  of  the  inexpensive  meth- 
ods of  process  engraving  and  i  he  lauda- 
ble enterprise  of  Chicago  engraving 
bouses  created  a  demand  in  this  eitj 
for  men  who  knew  how  to  draw  and 
make  drawings  especially  for  process 
engraving. 

This  demand  was  strongest  about  one 
or  i  wo  decades  back  and  artists  and 
draftsmen  who  had  been  employed  mak- 
ing drawings  on  stone  or  wood  were  the 
first  to  fill  the  then  new  felt  want  and 
meet  the  new  conditions 

This  demand  has  ceased  to  exist  how- 
ever. At  the  present  time  many  Com- 
mercial Artists  are  "laid  off  "  some  of 
the  time  or  out  of  employment  entirely 
during  part  of  the  year. 

A  Commercial  Artist  makes  drawings 
primarily  for  commercial  utility,  for 
use  .The  drawings  may  be  in  oil,  water 
color,  wash  or  ink.  even  in  charcoal, 
pencil  or  crayon,  on  Ross-board  or  made 
w  ith  the  help  of  a  tinting  machine,  it 
matters  not.  When  made  for  commercial 
purposes,  for  reproduction,  for  use. 
then  they  should  he  classed  under  Com- 
mercial Art. 

A  great  variety  of  such  dra wines  were 
recently  shown  at  the  first  annual  exhi-. 
bition  held  by  the  Commercial  Artists' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

This  association  was  organized  only 
about  one  year  ago;  a  few  progressive 
Commercial  Artists  conceived  the  idea 
to  amalgamate  and— "Epluribus  unum" 
—  not  many  weeks  later  the  Association 
was  a  reality,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  charter  members.  This  number  has 
increased  since  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

A  good  many  of  these  were  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibition.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  this  exhibition  was  indeed  an 
exhibition  of  Commercial  Art.  Of 
course  there  were  a  few  drawings  rather 
made  for  "Art's  sake"  than  for  utility 
and  sheckels,  but  the  great  majority 
of  drawings  revealed  at  a  glance  they 
were  "orders"  or,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  craft,  "jobs." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  accompanying  design  was  made 
by  Mr.  Emil  C.  Kleboe,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  piece  of  decorative 
drawing.  Students  will  do  well  to  study 
it  critically. 
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Quick    Centering 

BY    P.    L.   HAFBERLE 

The  object  of  this  article  and 
i  in  accompanying  illustration  is 
not  to  present  a  new  style  of 
lettering  but  a  new  instrument 
with  which  the  letters  may  be 
made.  This  instrument  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  penny 
lead  pencil  which  has  a  circular 
rubber  at  one  end.  There  art- 
several  advantages  which  this 
pencil  has  over  a  marking  pen 
or  a  brush.  First,  it  can  be  used 
on  any  surface.  However  soft  or 
uneven  the  paper  may  be,  the 
rubber  glides  easily  and  smooth- 
ily  over  it.  Jt  can  be  used  equally 
well  on  boards,  metal,  stone, 
leather,  etc.  Second,  it  requires 
no  special  skill  to  use  it.  Anyone 
who  can  use  the  lead-end  of  the 
pencil  is  able  to  use  the  rubber 
end.  Third,  the  work  can  be 
done  quickly  with   this    instru 

in  en  t.     A  package  can  lie  address 

ed  almost  as  quickly  as  with  an 
ordinary  pen. 

Any  style  of  letters  may  he 
used.    The  rubber  lends  itself  t < • 

tin    BCI  i  pi    forms  as  well   as  lo  the 

printed  letters.  The  alphabet  ac 
eompanying  this  will  be  found 
use lul.  The  width  of  the  Lines 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
rubber.  The  pencil  is  held  as  in 
other  writing  and  dipped  Into 
the  ink  the  same  as  a  pen.  Gum- 
arabic  or  muscilage  added  to  the 
ink  will  Improve  it. 

This  mode  ol  writing  or  mark- 
ing can  be  used  successfully 
wherever  an  ordinary  pen  fails 
to  make  the  writing  large 
enough.  Teachers  can  use  ji  ad- 
vantageously in  the  preparation 

..I  i 'har's.  It  m.i\  he  used  in  ad- 
dressing packages,  boxes,  etc  . 
in  writing  notices  as  "For  Sale 
or  l:  en i,  cards  in  show  n  indows, 
etc. 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  the  owner  of  the  accompany- 
ing countenance,  was  born  on  a  fiirm  in  Illinois, 
thirty  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
moved  to  a  small  village  where  he  attended  school 
six  years.  The  following  two  years  he  worked  on 
the  farm,  on  a  railroad  section,  and  on  a  railroad 
construction  train  in  Iowa. 

In  the  fall  of  '87,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  (L 
Healey,  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Phonographic 
World  of  New  York,  he  entered  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School  and  practiced  writing 
under  the  inimitable  and  brainy  Isaacs,  and 
pursued  the  Teachers'  Course.  After  teaching 
country  school  he  returned  to  Valparaiso  and 
completed  the  Teaehers'  Course.  At  this  time  he 
came  under  the  "singularly  helpful  instruction," 
as  he  expressed  it,  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barber,  after  which 
be  taught  itinerant  writing  classes  and  country 
school  until  June,  '90,  when  he  completed  a  course 
in  thu  Zanerian. 

In  '91  he  pursued  the  Writing  and  Business 
Course  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  and 
took  charge  of  Commercial  Department  of  North- 
ern Illinois  College,  Fulton,  111.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  completed 
the  Business  Course  and  took  penmanship  of#  the 
famous  Madarasz.  In  '92  he  took  charge,  as  prin- 
cipal for  A.  N.  Palmer,  of  the  Creston  tlowa.i  Busi- 
ness College.  In  '95  he  purchased  the  institution 
and  conducted  it  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  sold  it.  At  this  time  he  was  ottered  the 
principalsbip  of  the  Creston  High  School  as  well 
as  the  Republican  nomination,  which  was  equiv- 
,  alent  to  an  election,  for  County  Superintendent. 
These  be  refused  to  accept  a  position  with  Practical 
Text  Book  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  while  with 
this  company  he  traveled  over  all  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  West  States  representing  their  books,  besides 
writing  the  book  "Twenty-five  Graded  Lessons  in  Letter 
Writing."  He  was  also  associate  author  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Business  Practice,  published  by  that  company. 

In  June,  '89.  he  assumed  charge  of  the  splendidly  equipped, 
new  Commercial  Department  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  High 
School  and  outlined  a  four  years*  course  of  study  and  practice. 
He  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Board,  Principal,  and 
Superintendent 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Commercial  Teachers  in  '99,  and  the  rousing  meet- 
ing and  unequaled  program  at  Chicago  demonstrated  how 
thoroly  and  efficiently  he  performed  the  difficult  work.  He 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Executive  and  Reception  Commit- 
tees at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Gaylord  was  married  in  '92,  has  two  children,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the   M.  E.  chvirch,  loves  literature,  possesses  a  good 


Art  Paragraphs 

Compiled   by  3.  O.  Wise,  Kbicago 

Life  without  industry  is  a  sin,  and  industry  without  art  is  a 
brutality. — Ruskin. 

Art  is  the  voice  that  speaks  to  the  eye  and  through  that 
medium  (window  of  the  soul)  reaches  the  heart,  that  pliant 
piece  of  wax  on  which  impressions  sink. 

Art  and  literature  are  very  closely  related. 

He  who  possesses  an  art  or  science  is  at  least  equal  to  a  great 
Lord.     Proverb. 

Exactly  in  proportion  as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end,  will 
he  be  swift  and  simple  in  his  means;  and  as  he  is  accurate 
and  deep  in  his  knowledge,  will  he  be  precise  and  refined  in 
his  touch  — Ruskin. 

To  judge  a  specimen  of  art,  three  distinct  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  needed:  First,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  facts  ;  secondly,  some  considerable  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  means  employed  to  represent  the  facts;  thirdly,  a 
philosophical  comprehension  of  the  intellectual  or  imagina- 
tive element  in  the  work. 


library  and  lives  in  a  charming  residence  overlooking  Yassa- 
chusetts  Bay,  a  half-mile  distant.  He  is  within  a  half  hour's 
wheel  ride  of  Whit;ier's  old  home,  within  twenty  minute*' 
ride  of  Holmes'  summer  home,  and  within  fifteen  minutes' 
ride  of  Hawthorne's  birthplace  and  residence.  Boston,  with 
its  culture  and  treasures,  is  but  a  half- hour  distant  by  express. 
He  enjoys  a  very  wide  and  popular  professional  acquaint- 
ance, an  unusually  extensive  experience  for  one  of  his  years, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  brainiest  and  most 
wide  awake,  progressive,  enthusiastic  business  educators  of 
America. 

Mr.  Gaylord  is  above  the  average  in  height,  purely  mental 
in  temperament,  acts  quickly,  thinks  clearly,  speaks  and 
writes  plain,  almost  faultless,  English  and  lives  a  clean, 
straightforward,  simple  life  His  ambition  is  inclined  to 
overtax  his  strength  ;  his  energy  allows  him  but  little  time  for 
recreation,  and  his  judgment  tolerates  no  time  for  dissipation. 


'■■' ■ 

JGK.E.  BQ)W, 


Teacher-  A  man  bought  three  pounds  of  meat  for  36  cents,  a 
can  of  tomatoes  for  8  cents,  and  some  potatoes  for  5  cents. 
Now,  what  does  that  make? 

Bright  scholar— Soup. 

Painter  — "You  say  you  want  your  son  to  study  art?  Has 
he  any  special  aptitude  for  the  profession? 

Fond  Parent — "  I  should  say  so.  }le  can  go  eight  days  at  a 
time  without  eating  a  mouthful." 

Visitor  (in  bis  friend's  art  gallery)— "Ah,  I  see  you  have  a 
magnificent  Raphael !    Ah.  what  an  artist.  Raphael—' 

Parvenu— "  Yes,  indeed.  Just  wait  until  1  show  you!  I 
think  I've  got  a  fine  Murillo  by  the  same  artist. 
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Lessons,  in   Drawing 

BY   W.    F.    GILMORK,   CANTON,    OHIO. 

The  circus  sketch  is  given  to  remind  the  beginner  that  tents 
require  very  light  lines  and  that  there  is  some  contrast  between 
two  tents,  the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  cook's  tent  bringing  out 
the  other  by  being  darker.  We  may  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  "squinting"  to  see  these  contrasts;  the  camera  nearly 
always  shows  this  where  the  average  eye  fails.  Don't  waste 
time  trying  to  draw  the  buttons  on  the  cook's  shirt  or  show- 
ing the  exact  number  of  tin  cans  around  the  tent,  but  block  in 
the  main  objects,  tents,  wagon  top,  tree,  barrel,  man,  etc. 
And  hurt-  is  a  hint  :  The  tree  was  probably  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  but  to  get  a  better  picture  it  seemed  best  to  have 
it  just  by  the  show,  so  it  was  moved  where  it  would  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sketch. 


iBilBttNCE     DfPARTnEN 


One  more  house  drawing  is  given,  this  from  historic  Gnad- 
enhtltten  This  is  the  only  copied  drawing  of  this  entire 
series  of  lessons.  Rut  an  old  log  house  is  so  interesting  that  it 
is  WQfth  our  while  to  get  that  "  log  effect."  And  that  effect  is 
secured  by  at  least  two  things,  most  important  of  which  is 
show  'ing  i  Ik-  ends  of  the  logs  at  the  corners  ;  the  other,  by  the 
shaded  "chinking  "  lines  between  logs  which  are  irregular  in 
thickness  and  slant  with  main  lines  of  the  building  The 
outline  sketch  was  done,  after  careful  study  of  proportions 
and  slants  of  lines,  in  less  than  five  minutes.     Notice  that  at 


the  corner,  the  end  of  one  log  alternates  with  the  end  of  the 
log  on  the  other  side  of  the  corner  line.  In  some  log  build- 
ings the  logs  will  be  shaded  and  the  "  chinking  "  left  light. 

In  the  study  of  composition,  using  the  candle  and  books,  w  e 
have  first  the  light  sketchy  quick  lines  in  an  outline  giving  us 
the  proportion  and  placing— rather  incorrectly  you  may  say, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  get  the  entire  picture  with  a  few  quick 
strokes  than  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  the  candle,  then 
one  of  the  magazine,  etc.,  but  to  find  at  the  last  that  these 
various  objects  are  not  placed  in  their  proper  juxtaposition. 
It  is  worth  more  to  see  and  picture  the  shape  of  the  entire 
group  as  a  whole  than  to  draw  a  minute  detail  of  the  pages  of 
the  magazine. 

nature's  Sounds 

As  the  wind  blows  softly  through  the  trees  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer day,  how  it  talks  to  us.  The  branches  sway  and  bend 
gracefully,  acknowledging  the  whispered  secrets.  The  leaves 
flutter  and  dance  with  joy  upon  their  stems  as  the  wind  plays 
with  them.  What  a  soft,  soothing  sound  we  hear  as  they  talk 
back  and  forth,  and  what  a  mystic  spell  it  casts  over  us. 

Yet  how  different  is  the  sound  when  the  branches  are 
stripped  of  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  and  the  wind  blows  swiftly 
through  the  now  naked  trees.  How  shrilly  it  calls  for  its 
playmates  of  the  summer  who  are  lying  dead  in  heaps  on  the 
ground.  How  gently  he  lifts  them  and  turns  them  over  in  an 
effort  to  talk  to  them.  How  sad  and  lonely  is  the  sound  as  he 
hurries  on  again,  leaving  his  dead  companions,  and  moaning 
in  a  way  that  makes  us  feel  sad  and  lonely. 

Again,  what  sweeter  sound  than  the  wind  blowing  softly 
over  fields  of  waving  grass  and  flowers?  How  they  bow 
iheir  heads  to  his  words  of  flattery.  How  the  flowers  blush 
and  shake  their  petals  as  he  gently  kisses  them,  and  then 
laughingly  gives  them  a  little  shake,  and  speeds  on  his  way. 

Again,  when  .lack  Frost  is  king  and  the  wind  is  his  guest. 
How  he  howls  around  the  cornel's  of  the  house,  and  whistles 
down  the  chimneys  in  his  wild  glee.  How  we  Stir  the  lire  into 
a  brighter  blaze  and  draw  closer  to  the  warm  flames  as  lie  tells 
us  in  unmistakable  tones  what  a  chilly  guest  he  will  be  if  we 
will  only  let  him  come  in. 

Who  having  stood  beside  the  clear  little  stream,  winding  its 
way  in  and  out  of  the  green  fields,  with  its  banks  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers,  has  not  heard  its  soft,  gentle  murmur, 
and  sweet  song  as  it  wended  its  way  to  the  sea.  How  bright 
and  cheerful  it  seemed.  How  pure  and  good.  How  the 
flowers  smiled  as  it  told  them  stories  of  other  green  fields 
and  grassy  meadows,  and  different  things  it  had  seen  and 
heard    before    it    had    met    them. 

Again,  as  we  stand  beside  the  ice-cold  mountain  torrent. 
How  it  tumbles  about  and  roars  in  an  angry  sort  of  way  as  it 
jumps  over  great  stones,  and  then  with  a  swift  rush  it  leaps 
from  some  ledge,  foams  and  frets  in  the  deep  pool  beneath  in 
its  hurry  to  get  on  its  way.    So  like  the  stream  of  humanity- 
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Then,  as  we  stand  on  the  beach  and  see  the  great  waves 
come  rushing  toward  us  with  a  sound  that  seems  to  he  mad 
glee,  that  they  will  surround  us  and  carry  us  away  with  them. 
Then  how  they  hiss  in  their  disappointed  rage  as  they  do  not 
quite  reach  us,  sink  back,  and  mass  together  for  another 
onward  rush. 

How  many  of  us  have  slept  under  the  eaves  in  the  old  farm- 
house, and  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  patter  of 
the  rain  drops  on  the  old  shingle  roof?  How  softly  they  fall 
as  if  fearing  they  would  wake  us.  How  they  seemed  to  speak 
softjy  to  the  green  leaves  as  they  gently  wash  the  dust  from 
them,  and  how  everything  looks  fresh,  new  and  green  after 
the  rain  has  whispered  words  of  encouragement,  and  cooled 
the  leaves  of  the  flowers  and  grass,  so  that  they  can  better 
stand  the  hot  rays  of  the  morrow's  sun. 

Clyde  Lown, 
Business  Educator,  Butte,  Mont. 


Miss   Bell   Crenshaw,  of 
Coleman,    Fla.,   the    pos- 
sessor of  the  accompany- 
ing countenance, was  born 
in  Greenville,  Ala.    At  the 
age    of    eight    years    her 
I        parents  moved  to  Sump- 
ft       ter    county,    Fla.,    where 
jr      she  received    a    common 
|     school    education.    She 
attended    the  II  igh  School 
I    at    Georgian,    Ala.,     two 
I    sessions,  and  in  '97gradu- 
I     ated   in  Teachers'  Course 
i     at   Jasper   (Fla.)   Normal 
'      College.     For   two     years 
she  taught  public  school, 
/       and   in   '99  attended   and 
graduated    from   the   Za- 
nerian  in  the  Illustrating 
Course. 

She  has  more  than  aver- 
age ability  in  art  and  is 
an  untiring  worker.  She 
is  a  typical  lady  of  the 
New  South,  ambitious  and  talented  The  title  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Penman  and  Artist  is  the  product  of  her 
pen,  and  is  typical  of  the  many  messages  of  beauty  and  truth 
that  come  flitting  northward  from  the  Sunny  South.  The 
young  women  of  the  South  are  winning  well-earned  laurels  in 
literature,  art.  teaching,  etc.,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  pre- 
sent the  work  and  portrait  of  Miss  Crenshaw,  teacher,  artist, 
and  true  lady. 


| 


V  Mimait-  A  tried  and  true  friend  of  ours  recently  wrote: 

Shit)  and  "  ^*otir  tvPe  written  letter  was  the  first.    The 

Cvpcu'ntiiui     ^'D'e  savs   'tlie   **rsl   sha|l   ,)e    last.'     Amen. 
Throw  that  machine  away  and  cleave  to  your 
beautiful  longhand.    The  typewriter  is  the  penman's  greatest 
enemy." 

No,  we  won't  brother.  We  like  the  typewriter  and  so  do 
many  others.  She  is  all  right  (if  she  doesn't  chew  gum)  and 
so  is  the  machine.  God  bless  her,  and  lower  the  prices  of 
machines,  is  our  prayer,  and,  considering  the  infrequency  of 
our  prayers.  He  knows  that  we  mean  it.  As  well  argue 
against  the  printing  press  as  against  the  typewriter.  The 
printing  press  relieved  the  pen  and  so  has  the  typewriter. 
Both  have  relieved  the  pen  of  that  which  it  could  not  do 
easily  and  well.  The  more  typewriters,  the  better  penman- 
ship we  will  have.  Too  much  writing  makes  poor  writing. 
Lawyers  and  preachers  need  to  use  machines  more  and  pens 
less  in  order  to  write  so  people  can  read  it.  In  spite  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  shorthand,  telegTaphy,  telephones, 
typewriters,  e-raphophones,  etc.,  more  writing  is  done  today 
with  the  pen  than  ever  before,  and  more  penmen  are  employed 
in  teaching  writing  than  ever  before.  Oh,  no.  brother,  the 
typewriter  is  the  penman's  greatest  friend.  She  can  take  his 
dictation  and  transcribe  it  while  he  engrosses  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, flourishes  a  duck  that  doesn't  waddle,  or  tickles  the 
aspirations  of  the  lover  of  lines  by  dashing  oft"  some  masterful 
combinations.  And  then  as  a  vacation  he  can  marry  the 
typewriter,  get  possession  of  the  machine,  and  he  happy  ever 
more.  Try  it,  brother.  IT  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try 
again. 

more  Harm   Chen  Good 

52  East  23d  St.,  New  York,  ) 
March  29,  1900.  J 

Friends  Zaner  and  Bloser, 

Columbus.  Ohio  : 

I  enclose  fifty  cents  for  subscription.  You  are  doing  good 
work,  and,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  great  success.  I  like  your 
ideas  as  to  teaching  penmanship,  too  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  unfair  to  assume  that  most  of  the  teachers  who  condemn 
vertical,  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  I  have  taught  it  suc- 
cessfully so  my  schools  say)  for  five  years,  and  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  its  inferiority  to  slant  for  purposes  of  rapid 
and  legible  business  waiting.  Am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
doing  much  more  harm  than  good  in  public  and  private 
schools.  Yours, 

C.  G.  Prince. 

[Brother  Prince:  You  are  the  first  person  of  whom  we  have 
heard  who  has  taught  vertical  writing  for  a  number  of  years 
who  condemns  it.  We  now  desire  to  know  more  of  your 
experience  and  wherein  vertical  (including  that  which  slnnts 
but  little)  writing  is  inferior  to  that  which  slants  considerable. 
We  want  the  whole  truth  concerning  writing,  and  you  can  no 
doubt  give  information  worth  knowing.  -Editors.] 
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Practical  Ualucs  of  the  Pcsi 

l:\      SIRS,    C.    H.    SHATTOCK,    CAMPBELL    UNIVERSITY, 
HOLTON.    KANS. 

!  Read  he  fori-  the  Kansas  State  Penmanship  Association, 
Emporia,  Kans.    December  9,  1899.1 

Education  has  for  its 
aim  the  development  of 
the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  powers  of  man. 
We  are  today  educating 
the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  that  they  may 
become  free,  well-disci- 
plined, broad-minded 
men  and  women.  One 
thing  to  be  kept  before 
us  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
subject  is  the  mental  dis- 
cipline which  should 
accompany  it  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  very  much  of 
poor  writing  is  due  to 
the  neglect  of  mental 
discipline  in  its  aquire- 
ment,  and  to  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  good 
#  writing  tind    the   further 

uses  of  the  pen,  by  many 
of  our  teachers. 
And  this  afternoon  I  will  endeavor  to  consider  among 
the  practical  values  of  the  pen,  the  two  that  are  most 
important,  viz.,  writing  and  pen  drawing  for  illustration. 
Under  the  head  of  writing  I  want  to  speak  of  its  neglected 
side,  and  how,  by  appealing  to  the  child's  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  we  may  secure  its  hearty  co-operation  in  its 
study.  I  speak  of  illustration  in  connection  with  writing, 
because  time  has  proven  it  to  be,  next  to  writing,  the  most 
practical  value  of  the  pen, and  because  I  believe  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  fully  the  use  of  the  pen  in  writing  unless  we 
realize  and  recognize  its  further  use  along  broader  lines.  A 
good  penman  and  an  artist  can  no  more  be  divorced  than  can 
i  ruth  and  beauty  be  separated.  Every  good  penman  sees,  not 
only,  but  feels  and  appreciates  the  beauty  of  line  and  compo- 
sition in  a  well  balanced  letter  (one  in  which  there  is  complete 
symmetry  and  order),  and  unless  he  does  recognize  these 
principles  in  his  or  others  work,  he  is  not  a  good  penman 

Of  course  every  one  will  agree  that  the  greatest  value  of  the 
pen  lies  in  writing  and  especially  in  that  style  called  business 
writing.  And  while  I  feel  that  legibility  and  speed  are  the 
chief  or  first  essentials  in  the  business  writing  which  is  so 
great  a  factor  in  the  commercial  world  of  today,  yet  I  believe 
you  will  »gree  with  me  when  I  say  that  business  writing 
should  combine,  also,  the  element  of  simplicity,  and  if  sim- 
plicity, then  of  necessity  that  beauty  which  is*  the  result  of 
tht  harmonious  combinations  of  diverse  elements  in  unity 
tending  towards  perfection  in  form  or  completeness  in  devei- 
opment,  And  further,  that  writing  does  not  serve  its  besl 
and  most  complete  service  if  it  has  for  its  end  only  pecuniary 
advantages  President  Hadley.  of  Yale  University,  says  "  that 
which  helps  to  business  success  only  may  narrow  the  char- 
acter and  interfere  with  the  powers  of  enjoyment."  If  the 
one  who  has  to  depend  on  his  writing  for  his  bread  winning 
sees  something  besides  a  commercial  value  in  this  work,  if  he 
sees  in  the  strokes  he  makes  and  the  movement  which 
produces  them  something  akin  to  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  great  world  of  nature  about  him,  will  not  the  seeming 
drudgery  of  his  work  be  lessened,  because  even  in  a  small 
way  he  realizes  the  power  of  beauty;  and  will  it  not  help  to 
elevate  his  mind  to  higher  ideals  that  shall  increase  his 
individual  powers. and  tend  to  the  betterment  of"  national 
character? 

s«.  hi  us  consider  the  aesthetic  culture  which  may  result 
from  the  teacrring  of  writing.  Artistic  rendering  implies, 
first,  :i  clear,  definite,  mental  image;  second,  sufficient  mus 
elilar  control  tO  enable  the  hand  to  execute  what  the  mind 
wills.  In  penmanship  instruction  there  is  what  we  may  call 
a  technical  value.  By  means  of  writing  that  muscular  control 
may  be  secured  which  is  an  essential  to  successful  imnd  work 
of  an  J  sort  Skill  in  any  handicraft  depends  upon  two  vitally 
related  elements :  An  invisible  mental  something  which 
has  ideals  and  purposes  and  powers  of  command;  and  a 
visible  physical  something  which  has  been  forced  i<>  obey 
thai  Invisible  power  until  obedience  is  instantaneous  and 
absolute.  Sound  penmanship  instruction  will  furnish  the 
ideals  in  guide,  and  the  practice  to  perfect  the  movements 
of  the  hand  that    it    may  have  iis  appropriate  cunning  for 

works  of  use  and  beauty.  Au\  normal  Child  may  acquire 
skill  of  hand  by  :i  reasonable  amount  of  practice,  and  In-  ina\ 
also  acquire  a  definite  mental  image  of  the  beautiful  by 
studying  beautiful  objects  until  it  becomes  habitual  for  him 
to  enterta in  such  ideas. 

[  believe  that  one  of  the  objects  of  education  should  be  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  aesthetic  conscience;  and  the  main 
condition  necessary  to  this  is  association  with  beauty  in 
nature   wherever  possible,  and  practice  in  reproducing  forms 

of  bean  I  \  ;    and  if  these  aims  are  constant ,  then  gOOd  taste  will 

come  of  itself  as  the  line  flower  of  experience.  Give  any 
responsive  man  work  that  he  Loves, give  him  freedom  from 


fear  and  leisure  for  reereat  ion,  and  art  in  some  form  will 
appear.  Give  pupils  similar  conditions  and  similar  results 
will  follow. 

Penmanship  instruction  has,  also,  what  may  be  called  a 
cultural  value.  Ruskin  says  that  in  the  fine  arts  we  use  the 
hand,  the  mind  and  the  heart  ;  and  while  writing  is  not  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  yet  in  the  teaching  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  important  point  is  to  keep  the  child  active  in  these  three 
classes  of  functions  and  on  ascending  lines.  Much  of  the 
teaching  of  writing  is  done  in  a  manner  not  conducive  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  thinking  activities  of  the  child. 
Many  teach  it  thinking  only  of  the  purpose  it  may  serve  in 
flu- school  room  and  not  for  its  worth  in  after  life.  I  think 
that  uijtny  of  us  who  teach  writing  to  the  class  of  boys  and 
girls  such  as  we  meet  in  colleges  and  universities,  lay  down 
principles  and  rules  to  he  used  by  the  public  school  teachers 
that  are  not  applicable  to  the  classes  they  have  to  teach.  We 
are  prone  to  forget  thas  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its 
public  school  life  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  colleges.  That  it  gets  nearer  the  heart  of  things 
than  older  people;  that  it  is  responsive  to  every  touch  of 
beauty  ;  and  is  intensely  alive  to  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  it;  scarcely  a  sound  or  form  escapes  it.  Then  why 
shall  we  try  to  teach  it  to  combine  principles  into  letters  and 
letters  into  words,  without  helping  it  to  see  something  more 
than  abstract  ideas  in  them  :  without  helping  it  to  see  the 
relations,  and  might  we  not  say,  the  origin  of  these  principles 
in  bis  surroundings?  For  example:  Take  the  "o."  Can 
you  find  anything  in  the  realm  of  nature  that  looks  like  it  ? 
Why,  yes;  there  are  a  great  variety  of  plums,  California 
grapes,  etc.  Many  plums  are  flattened  on  one  side  ;  the  child 
will  readily  sec  the  "  a  "  and  not  the  "  o  "  in  these.  Take  the 
right  and  left  curve:  Hid  you  notice  that  blade  of  grass  Or 
that  tender  flower  stock?  Did  you  see  there  how  beautifully 
the  hand  of  nature  had  wrought  for  you  the  left  curve'.'  I>i<l 
you  look  carefully  at  that  lovely  rose  almost  full  blown  ?  If 
so,  you  found  in  each  of  its  petals  a  right  curve  as  perfect  as 
any  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  mortal  pen.  Take  a  rose 
hud,  let  the  child  watch  its  unfolding  and  discover  for  itself 
how  many  principles  involved  in  writing  are  to  be  found 
in  it.  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  would  find  the  teaching  of 
writing  a  much  easier  and  more  delightful  task,  and  that  the 
results  would  be  better,  if  the  child  thus  recognized  in  the 
world  around  him  the  principles  ami  forms  that  were  given 
him  in  the  school  room  to  copy  ? 

By  this  method  writing  would  have  a  directly  beneficial 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  mind  by  training  the 
observant  powers,  the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  it 
would  especially  cultivate  the  power  of  observation,  and 
culture  in  seeing  means  culture,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the 
mind.  Accurate  observation  leads  to  correct  judgment,  and 
comprehensive  observation  leads  to  broader  thinking  in 
regard  to  a  great  variety  of  individual  things  and  their  true 
relationship  to  each  other.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  selfhood  of  the  child  ;  much  care  is  taken  to  give  greater 
ability  to  express,  and  but  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  source  of  expression 

What  we  really  want  is  more  of  this  eye  practice  in  propor- 
tion to  that  given  the  band  Let  us  teach  the  child  that 
everything  has  expression  which  gives  rise  to  some  thought 
or  feeling  Lead  it  to  see  that  each  class  of  line  has  an  exprefi 
sion  peculiarly  its  own  and  suggest  a  quality  separate  ami 
distinct  from  all  other  classes  of  lines.  To  illustrate  :  vertical 
lines  suggest  strength,  life,  stillness ;  horizontal  lines  suggest 
weakness,  death,  repose  ;  oblique  lines  suggest  action  ;  carved 
lines  suggest  grace.  It  is  in  writing  as  in  science,  if  one  grasps 
a  principle  he  grasps  a  thousand  facts;  and  when  he  grospSS 
hundred  principles  that  rests  upon  it 

Love  for  the  beautiful  is  the  great  spiritualizing  influence, 
and  why  not  help  the  child  to  unfold  its  intelligence  along 
these  lines?  Ideas  of  form  are  those  first  acquired  by  the 
child,  and  why  in  the  forms  Involved  in  writing  shall  we 
neglect  the  development  of  I  he  child  s  power  to  discriminate 
between  those  forms  that  are  harmonious  and  possess  unity 
and  those  that  suggest  an  inharmonious  disorder  ?  I  >f  course 
this  would    require  the   most    careful  study  on   the   part  of  the 

teacher  in  shaping  the  child's  work,  directing  his  observation 

and  leading  him  to  sec  the  beauty  in  the  simple  curves  of  the 
letters  and  the  harmony  and  rhythm  in  a  well  written  word. 
Further,  pupils  need  more  inspiring  leadership;  nothing 
fascinates  the  child  more  than  a  live  teacher,  one  who  can 
write  easily,  rapidly  ami  well ;  nothing  so  stirs  his  desire  to 
imitate.    There  is  but  one  way  to  teach  a  child  to  write,  after 

hi  has  learned  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  form, 
viz.,  to  show  him  by  writing  before  him  just  how  to  do  ii .  and 
then  to  encourage  him  to  do  likewise.  Teachers  of  willing 
must  be  makers  of  writing  that  can  be  appreciated  for  iis 
form,  its  legibility,  and  its  ease  and  rapiditv  of  execution, 

h  was  said  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  that  "in  studying  the  lines 
of  beaut]  as  drawn  b\  the  hands  of  nature,  he  wrought  out 
that  system  of  penmanship  which  is  now  the  pride  of  our 
country  and  the  model  of  our  schools,"  \mi  1  believe  that 
Piatt  K.  Spencer  began  the  study  of  writing  in  the  manner 
that  is  most  closely  related  to  t  lie  natural  grow  ih  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  Ideas  may  be  suggested  to  the  child  in 
many  ways,  but  most  potent  or  all  is  a  judicious  appeal  to  the 
eye.     It  was  Piatt  R.  Spencer's  own  pen  that  wrote: 

"The  floating  clouds,  the  sun's  bright  beam, 
The  ocean  w  avc,  Inn!     leal,  and  sk>  , 

The  opening  flower,  the  rolling  strt  am, 
Are  letters  to  the  enraptured  eye." 
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And  be  was  right  :  nature  is  full  of  symbols  typical  of  a  well 
formed  letter,  one  in  which  there  is  strength  and  clearness, 
because  the  true  relationship  of  curves  and  straight  lines  has 
been  maintained. 

When  the  child  is  taught  to  love  a  principle  in  writing 
because  there  is  something  in  it  that  appeals  to  his  aesthetic 
nature,  when  principles  are  not  merely  abstract  ideas, 
and  letters  mechanical  diagrams,  when  he  loves  to  write 
because  in  do  ng  so  he  tries  to  express  what  you  have  taught 
him  to  appreciate,  and  when  with  all  this  he  has  acquired 
that  skill  of  hand  which  assures  easy  movement,  then  may  we 
hope  to  have  writing  that  is  both  legible  and  easy  of  execution, 
combining  forms  of  beauty  and  strength  with  its  utility,  and 
securing  for  the  teacher  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
beautifully  arranged  language  and  number  papers,  artistic 
nature  study  papers,  etc. 

There  is  a  certain  development  which  comes  from  a  taste 
for  good  writing  and  skill  to  produce  such  that  if  the  right 
way  is  pointed  out  will  prove  to  be  a  strong  foundation  for 
pen  drawing  for  illustration,  which  is  the  most  remunerative 
branch  of  art  at  the  present  day. 

The  element  which  gives  value  to  illustrative  drawing  is 
only  found  where  the  emotional  nature  gives  expression  to 
itself  and  feeling  dominates  the  result.  Illustration  is  used 
not  only  for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  but  in  many  of  our 
Eastern  schools  as  an  integral  part  in  the  study  of  history  and 
branches  of  like  nature,  and  nothing  will  equal  it  in  helping 
the  pupil  to  retain  his  knowledge  of  people,  their  customs, 
religion,  government,  and  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to 
them  and  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country  they  inhabit. 

That  illustration  holds  an  important  part  in  modern  art 
no  one'ean  deny.  Frank  Holme,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  Illustra- 
tion on  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  says,  "that  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  is  the  most  important  manifestation  in  the  artistic 
development  of  this  century."  A  glance  at  the  illustrated 
periodicals  published  in  America  thirty  years  ago  will  show 
the  tremendous  advance  made  in  pictorial  reproductive  pro- 
cesses, and  a  comparison  of  the  illustrated  newspapers  or 
magazines  of  today  with  those  of  that  period  will  verify  that 
artists  have  improved  their  opportunity 

As  far  back  as  Raphael's  and  Da  Vinci's  time  the  pen  was 
used  as  a  medium  in  drawing,  and  today  it  is  supplanting 
methods  of  engraving  such  as  wood-cuts,  the  halftone  process 
and  even  the  lithograph. 

The  reader  of  today  wants  his  reading  matter  illustrated, 
and  whai  is  more,  he  wants  life  in  his  pictures,  and  the  com- 
mercial designers,  those  who  make  drawings  to  sell  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  the  tastes  of  the  people,  are  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  innovators,  each  striving  for  novelty  in  design. 

Pen  drawing  is  a  potent  factor  in  numberless  vocations ;  it 
is  ever  at  hand  with  its  powerful  aid  in  strengthening  and 
promoting  invention  ;  it  gives  worth  to  the  mechanic  and  the 
producer.  Many  of  our  Eastern  schools,  realizing  its  import- 
ance and  finding  that  pen  and  ink  give  the  strongest  and  most 
pleasing  effects  where  rapid  sketchy  work  is  done,  have  intro- 
duced it  into  the  regular  school  work.  In  my  teaching  I  have 
found  that  those  pupils  who  do  the  best  and' most  intelligent 
work  in  either  writing  or  pen  drawing  are  those  who  have 
done  work  in  both,  and  in  the  various  lines  of  drawing  that 
are  done  none  awaken  such  a  keen  interest  as  those  executed 
with  the  pen,  and  especially  those  where  rapidity  and  effect 
are  the  controlling  impulse. 

Who  understands  better  the  posibilities  of  the  pen  than  they 
who  have  become  masters  of  it  ?  Who  know  how  with  it's 
magic  point  to  produce  lines  of  strength  yet  delicate  and 
subtle  in  character,  and  who  know  how  to  combine  these  into 
forms  of  utility  and  beauty.  The  penmen  of  Kansas  will  find 
here  a  field  in  which  they  may  extend  their  sphere  of  useful- 
ness and  arouse  in  a  larger  number  of  people  engaged  in 
educational  work,  a  keener"interest  in  the  work  of  the  pen 
man. 

The  practical  and  artistic  value  of  pen  drawing  is  in  utilizing 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  value  in  the  trades  on  one  hand, 
and  in  developing  the  thinking  activities  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  on  the  other  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  writing.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  education  was  reserved  for  the  few.  Today 
it  is  for  all ;  and  in  the  widening  horizon  of  this  century,  let 
us  get  more  of  soul  growth  into  the  teaching  of  writing  and 
teach  it  not  merely  in  a  manner  to  make  writing  that  can  be 
read,  but  in  a  manner  that  will  help  develop  the  thinking 
intelligence. 


"THE    ARMY    SCOUT,        BY   E.    M.    HElTLER.    READING,    PA. 

Our  results  will  be  more  practical  and  artistic  if  we  spend 
time  improving  that  which  belongs  to  the  individual  instead 
of  attempting  to  have  him  acquire  something  wholly  artificial. 
Let  us  recognize  individual  liberty  in  writing  as  in  all  other 
things.  Let  us  recogni/e  in  the  child,  as  Froebcl  says,  "that 
desire  to  embody  without  himself  that  divine  and  spiritual 
element  within.'  l  bus  in  writing  may  be  sown  the  seed  for  the 
further  development  of  the  child  along  a  line  closely  allied  to 
writing,  viz.,  pen  drawing,  and  especially  in  that  branch  where 
the  child's  love  for  freedom  may  manifest  itself,  or  ill nsi  ration. 

Following  a  line  of  thought  from  Zaner,  we  may  say  :  if 
writing  and  illustration  are  worth  teaching  they  are  worth 
our  best  efforts,  for  by  them  life  may  be  made  better  and 
broader  to  millions  of  human  souls  Teach  writing,  teach 
illustration  with  a  view  of  uplifting  humanity,  rather  than 
for  art's  sake.  Teach  writing  as  a  servant  of  thought,  as  an 
implement  by  which  man  may  express  ennobling  sentiments, 
rather  than  as  an  art  that  exists  in  and  by  and  for  itself.  Teach 
illustration  as  a  servant  of  beauty  and  of  thought  and  not  as  a 
mere  picture  accomplishment.  Let  us  teach  these  things  for 
humanity's  service  and  a  new  light,  a  new  enthusiasm  will 
come  into  our  lives  and  make  us  teachers  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 
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Miss  Emily  Wilmont  Getting, 
whose  likeness  and  penmanship 
appear  herewith,  is  a  native  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio-  where  she 
nom  supervises  penmanship  and 
hook  keeping  in  the  public 
schools,  having  been  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  position 
last  year. 

She  attended  the  grammar 
schools  and  in  1894  completed  a 
four  years'  course  in  three  years 
in  the  Rayen  High  School,  a 
high  grade' endowed  institution 
of  that  city.  Upon  graduation 
she  began  teaching  in  the  grades 
and  continued  until  honored 
with  the  supervisorship. 

Her  popularity  and  worth  are 
attended  by  being  thus  honored 
in  her  home  city.  Then,  too, 
last  year  she  was  voted  the  most 
popular  teacher  of  Youngstown 
and  in  consequence  won  a  valu- 
able prize. 

Miss  Get  tins  is  a  brunette, 
bright,  brainy,  and  skilled,  evi- 
dences of  which  are  not  wanting 
on  this  page.  She  is  enthusiastic 
for    Simplified    writing    and    is 

securing  splendid  results  in  the  schools.    She   attended   the 
Zanerian  last  year  and  prepared  for  her  skillful  profession. 
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h  Ecsson  in  engrossing 

*  The  work  on  page  16  was  done  on  gray  bristol  board 
23  x  28.  First  make  a  careful  pencil  sketch  of  the  engrossing. 
Use  a  good  black  India  ink  for  the  block  letters  and  for  the 
cloud  effect,  leaves,  etc.,  use  Paine's  gray  mixed  with  a  little 
lamp-black.  All  the  high  lights  are  brought  out  with  Chinese 
white,  which  is  applied  last.  Aim  to  make  your  work  plain 
and  neat.  S.  D.  Holt. 


finest 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Penman  and  Artist  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  finest  penmanship  publication  we  have. 

Chas    R.  Owen, 
Penman  in  Keys  Institute.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

TUC  CHICOT  IU  THC  UfflDl  I)  Send  us  only  one  dime 
[fit  rlJltOl  IN  IRC  llUnLU  isilven  and  we  will  send 
you  one  dozen  of  the  finest  Written  Cards  in  the  World.  En- 
close a  2c.  stamp  for  postage.  Try  us  and  sec.  BOSTON  PEN 
ART  CO.,  Sontn  Boston,  Mass. 


-Auli\struriorli\ 

PRICE,  $1.50,  POSTPAID. 

Address,    ZANER  &  BLOWER,  Columbus,  0. 

Des  MorNES,  Iowa,  May  10,  1900. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  is  the  best,  that  hand  and  brain 
can  now  produce.  I  congratulate  you  on  its  appearance  and 
solid  contents,  and  the  users  of  the  book  on  having  siieh  a 
work  for  study  and  reference.  I  have  found  the  subject  of  let- 
tering more  interesting  and  profitable  than  any  other  branch 
of  penmanship  except  the  actual  teaching  of  writing. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College.         W.  F.  Giesseman 


LEST  YOU  FORGET,   I  SAY  IT  YET  : 
I  DESIRE  TO  00  BUSINESS  WITH  YOU 


If  you  want  a  design  for  your 
catalogue  cover,  write  to  me;  if 
you  need  an  artistic  letterhead  or 
a  deeent  card,  write  to  me;  if  you 
have  script  you  want  engraved 
well,  remember,  I'll  do  it;  if  you 
have  portraits  you  want  printing 
plates  from,  send  them  alone.  I'll 
furnish  half-tones  or  draw  them  in 


pen  and  ink.  A  cut  nf  the  building: 
you  occupy  will  conic  handy. 

Signatures  on  wood;  they  look 
elegant  nnd  print  wel).  etc.,  etc. 

My    i klet    for   your    address 

Be>t  quality  <>i  work  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Tinting  Machines  for  sale. 

Address,    R.  E.  HUMMEL. 

14M  BissellSt.  CHICACO,  ILL. 


Modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Artists, 

and   Teachers. 

Oar  publications  are  very  universal  ly 
recognized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines. 
The  prices  are  very  low  considering  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  work.  All 
books  are  sent  postpaid  by  mail  or  by  pre- 
paid express. 

Portraiture —The  best  book  yet  pub- 
lished that  teaches  how  to  make  por- 
traits with  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  brush, 
etc.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book 
luxuriously  printed  and  bound,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  examples  and  ex- 
plicit  instruction __ _>1.50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets— A  guide 
to  engrossing  containing  a  great  va- 
riety of  alphabets,  designs,  such  as 
diplomas,  resolutions,  etc.,  with  com- 
plete instruction.  A  substantial  book 
bound  in  cloth.  - _ ..$1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship  —  A 
thought-provoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  termed 
it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship  lit- 
erature. All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  176 
pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature— A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  examples  with  fascinating  text  and 
instruction.  Get  this  book  and  go  out 
and  learn  to  see  and  sketch  nature. 
Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A 
work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us, 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learn- 
ers  _ 75c. 

Compendium  of  SimplifiedVertical  Pen- 
manship —  In  book  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  yet  pub- 
lished  .     50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script— A  work  of 
85  slips  containing  a  thorough,  graded 
course  of  photo-engraved  copies  from 
the  pen  of  that  master  penman  and 
artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified 
style.  For  rapid  business  purposes 
many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  24  pen  draw- 
ings, consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at 
the  beginning  showing  the  pupil  how 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  to 
gradually  evolve  the  finished  design   .50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  flourishing.  It  begins  at  the  be 
ginning,  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exer- 
cises and  finishes  with  a  great  variety 
of  designs,  showing  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art.  Two 
editions  of  this  popular  work  have  al- 
ready been  sold.  It  is  unquestionabH 
the  best  work  on  flourishing  ever  pub- 

L  lishcd .    50c. 

Progress  — C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  curves  and  branches. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

Is  the  title  of  a  manual  on  drawing  by  Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages.  5x7  inches,  of 
illustrations  similar  io  the  above,  but  finer,  and  plain,  simple,  instructive  text.  It  i* 
just  what  home  students  need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at  home  in  drawing  need 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  this  book.  Only 
25  cents  postpaid.  The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings  and 
are  much  finer  than  photo-engravings.     Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $10i>  "It's 
great;"  "It's  certainly  a  bird"  are 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.  Let  the  reader  re- 
member also  that  it's  no  Spanish  bird, 
but  the  American  Eagle  —  that  old  na- 
tional bird  of  ours  that  must  now  be 
especially  proud.     In  tube.- 50c. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature  mailed  for  ^c  stamp.  Cash 
should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small 
amounts.  Do  not  send  personal  checks. 
Address,  ZANER  &  BLoSEW, 

Columbus.  O. 


(?\  7»£  j,  ZA/V£R  dA^  SLOSfJi  I 

li  \W\iv\\\\\v\\\  \>  W  U\WV 

PJaces  Employers  and  Employes  in  touch 
with  each  other.  If  you  want  a  teacher  let 
us  know  what  kind,  when,  and  how  much 
you  pay.  If  you  want  a  position  let  us 
know  your  age.'education,  experience,  what 
you  can  teach,  and  what  salary  you  want. 
We  will  endeavor  to  serve  you  well,  and 
promptly  when  possible.  We  are  specialists; 
we  serve  specialists;  none  other  need  apply. 
Terms  reasonable.    Confidential.     Address: 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio* 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL    PENS 

THE    MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEN  CAREFULLY  EXAMINED  AND  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esternrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTFRBR00K  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


26  John  Street.  New  York, 


AND 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


y/n&nfwih 


vfrl'Z> 


406  iNTEf^gCEHNBUILDlMG, 
.    ■:     .  '         GH/GJIGOJLLS. 


HTTEBT10H 
SCHOOL  PROPRIETORS! 


Our  attractive  SCRIPT  POSTER  in  three 
i-olors,  for  advertising  Business  Colleges  ami 
other  private  schools,  is  the  hit  of  the 
season.  Several  designs  at  cut  rate  prices. 
Other  advertising  specialties  and  school 
necessities.  Enclose  stamp  for  miniature 
script  posters  and  our  catalog  of  Business 
College  Furniture  and  other  supplies. 

The  School  4  Office  Specialty  Co., 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
DICTATION  COURSE 

IS   THE 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS 
DICTATION  COURSE 

01  Special  Value  to  iTeaehers,  Students 
and  Stenographers. 

Contains  Legal^Forms  and  Court  Testi- 
mony in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases. 

Actual  Business  Letters,  representing 
twenty-six  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness.    Each  business  separate. 

A  Vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  select- 
ed from  the  matter  (with  proper 
shorthand  outline)  precedes  each 
business. 

Single  Copy  $1.60,  with  privilege  of  re- 
turning. The  $1.50  applied  on  the  first 
order  for  one  dozen  or  more.  Write 
for  specimen  pages.  Always  state 
your  system  and  save  time. 

W.  L.  MUSICK,  Publisher, 

218  Booneville  St.       SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


A] 


xvLearnto 

Draw 


Magazine  Munitions.  Newspaper  Pict 
THIS  IS  AN  ART  THAT  PAYS 
Learn  by  mail  or  in  a  reliable  school. 
Write  for  43  pa^e  illustrated  book.  -  it's  Iree 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION 
74'   ATHENAEUM  BLDG  ,  CHICAGO  


%1  tplomas 

/fas//  st/u>  ^c/ffiofr' 


Write  for  estimates  and  samples. 
Address,         ZANER  &  BLOSER,  COLUMBUS.  DHIOj  i 

TVDCWDITIUC  WIThOUT  A  TEACHER  1 
I  I  I  LIT  M  1  InU  Karkley's  Ring  Method 
teaches  how  to  use  all  eight  fingers.  Easy 
and  practical.  A  boon  to  beginners.  A 
luxury  for  experts.  Send  for  circulars. 
C.  W.  BARKXEY,  Seward,  Nebr. 

I  B3GT|6r$    W3HIBQ  Work  pleasant  ami 

profitable.  Spare  or  whole  time.  More  va- 
cancies than  teachers.  Second  successful 
year.  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANCE, 

C.  EDW.  PRESHO.  MCR.  CUMBERLA  D,  MO. 


^|c  make 


««« 


Established  1861 


Half-Tones. 


Zinc  Etchings, 
Wood  Cuts  and 


the 
Rtghest 

Wax  Engravings    ,  Quality 

Tor  Business  golleges... 


Reproduction  of  shorthand  notes  and 
penmanship  a  specialty 


"Tue  Public  Accountant"  SES2S 

for  Accountants,  Audit  ore.  Office  Men  and 
Bookkeepers.  Gives  articles  on  Practical 
Accounting  by  well  known  Public  Account- 
ants, points  6n  current  business  law  and 
the  questions  set  by  the  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers throughout  the  world.  Send  TWENTY-FIVE 
cents  for  FOUR  months'  trial  subscription. 
You  will  continue.  $1.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  10  cents. 

THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PMG)TIGILA'C-WEBB- !  A  FULL  C0URSE 

q. W.WARE 


FOR    PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
AND   HOME.  LEARNERS. 

ZANER&BL05ER,AGT5. 

COLUMBUS,OHlO. 


of  instruction  in  rapid  anil  orna- 
mental lettering,  for  Display  Signs, 
Show  Cards  and  Tickets,  embracing 

Marking  Pen,  Shading  Pen  and 
Brash  Lettering.  A  new  fit-Id  for 
clerks  to  increase  their  earning  ca- 
pacity. *  My  new  Booklet  gives  full 
particulars.  Write  for  it. 
Address, 

W.  A.  THOMPSON, 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


LEARN  MORE    #    m     EARN  MORE 


•?!«• 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an  education  that  will  make 
your  services  more  valuable — that  will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in 
you.  Write  for  free  book  showing  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the  National 
Correspondence  Institute  in  any  of  the  following  Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the 
Institute  is  composed  : 

BOOKKEEPINO  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,  ENGINEERING,  JOURNALISM,  SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.     Will  not  interfere  with   your  present   employment.     You 

may  make  small  monthly  payments.     A  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading 

Colleges  and  Universities,  will  teach  you.     You   can   study  one   subject  or  take  a  complete 

course.     Everything  is 

...  Taught  t>>-  Mail  ... 
Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.     Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  will  prepare  you 
to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.     An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  which  you 
are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  request.     Address — 

National  Correspondence  Institute,  second  national  bank  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  JEWETT! 

<^        NOT  IN  THE  TRUST! 


Writes  and  SHADES  75  letters  to  the  line,  writes 
STRAIGHT  on  ruled  lines,  has  automatic  type- 
cleaning  brush,  and  is  the  best  manifolder  and 
stencil  maker.  The  Jewett  anti-friction  ball-bear- 
ing carriage    •>*     •£     Jf     J*     J*     J*     J*     J*     J* 


mM  --"                                                              "Beats  the  World"  J 

It  has  the  lightest  touch  to  keys  and  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator.     Mechanically  correct  and  *J 
built  for  the  demands  of  REAL  business.     We  challenge  comparison  with  the  "  Trust."     .<     J* 

Machines  placed  on  trial  and  other  makes  taken  in  trade.     Correspondence  solicited     J*     J*     **  ,,, 

1» 

Catalogue  for  the  Asking.  f 

..6  south  HKzh  st.  THE  FRANKLIN  BICYCLE  CO., 


*  no  South  High  St., 

$  COLUMBUS,  O.  Agents  Central  and   Northern  Ohio.        * 


